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TH® BBIPE’S JOTJRNETi! 

Osr the banks of tlio^ivcr Lcrg, where it forms its 
ostti.iry with the Gittdl'^iprd of the North Sea, stood 
llie quaint old town of lierwig; — n place that seemed 
from tlie rude harmony that clmracieriscd the build- 
inpfs, to have sprung ready fashioned, ages before, out 
of the primeval forest. So primitive' was its whole 
aspect, that, but for the vanity ol^ each proprietor, 
who had branded liis initials and tlic y^ar of erection 
ici iron hooks over the chamher-M’indow, the spectator 
might have fancied the wJiole the w^ork of a single 
night. 

Tall narrow houses of timber, with their overhanging 
gables towards the street, rudely carved, but w'arped 
ill every conceivable manner, extended in two lines 
parallel to the river; while smaller streets, diverging 
north and south, led to the heavy wharfs and store* 
bouses lining tho primitive harbour, or to the few 
detached mansions that, standing in their own grounds, 
constituted the fasliiouablo quarter, and comprised the 
wealth and aristocracy of the ancient burg. In the 
centre of tho main street, and built, like tb« town itself, 
(if timber, stood tb(\ venerable church, or wdint had 
once been the catheU^I, a perfect marvel of pictur- 
esque arcliitfiicture, from the stern Kiiiiic to the forid 
Norman. Not a foot of the heavy timber that cc;m- 
prised the building was left unadorned by carving or 
unrelieved by grotesque tracery ; while every beam or 
lintel was terminated by a corbel bead, perlinx^s that 
of a grinntng satyr, which, wdth the towering roof, 
open spire, and covering of red tiles, contrasted n(»t 
unpleasingly with tho massive and sombro tone of the 
structure below. , 

Facing the cathedral stood a donblc-gahled house of 
a more pretentious nppearan^than its neighbours, 
from the greater quantity of casing that ornamented 
the vrooden mullions of tho window's and adorned the 
door-posts of the low*arclied entrance, denoting the 
building to belong to some wealthy iubabitant^or 
otHcial of tlie town. 

The house was tho abode of Carl Undei^R’aldent, the 
burgbgrave or mayor, who on the present occasion was 
standing with some friends at tho casement looking 
out inquisitively on the busy street in front. The 
period at which out story opens is mid-wiiiter*-ehat 
is, about the 20th of January 1740— a time of the year 
M'hen the most intense frost prevails, not only hcr% 
but ovet the whole of Norway and tho adjacent 
countries, For nearly six weeks at this epo(^h, the 
sun neve» rises above the horixon : and the only light 
d?riug tlie brief day, is a faint gUmmevlng that lasts 
for barely two hours, caused by the reflectioil of the 
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sun’s rays on "the snows of the mountain-tops, which, 
being again reflected upon tho plains, aflbrds that 
duhiouB light which constitutes day. As soon as this 
light disappears, tho heavens are illumined by the 
aurora borealis, which, with the exception of the tivo 
hours at mid-day, is always present during winter in 
the Norwegian skies, afrurding a light mor# steady and 
perfect thar|tho dim substitute that rules at noon. 

Tlxp rivers, from the flrst siting in of Jbhe iVost, are 
locked in sheets of ipe, while tho fiords into which they 
flow, like allatho harbours on the western coast, owing 
to tho warm sea-breezes, are, with rare exceptions, 
always open, so that the inhabitants of the coast have 
a free traflic with such winter commodities as are 
brought down by the mountaineers during the frost, 
by means of their sledges, when the rivers can no 
lougi'r float their rafts. Tho mountainous range that, 
towering to a height of from 1000 to 2000 feet, encom- 
passes tho iittlo burg of Letwig, and forma part of 
that alpine ch^ that stretches through tho wliole 
extent of Norw^, was, from pinnacle to base, covered 
for several yards deep with snow, which in the 
valley^ and rifts lay to the depth of fifty fathoms. 
Along the phiin, and spreading over the uneven streets 
of the grim old town, tho snow lay compact as Iron, 
from the friction of the sledges, tlist,, loaded wflli 
mci^'hnndlse or filled with chattering groups, wore 
passing in rapid succession to and fro, tho jingling 
of Uioir horses’ copper-bells keeping up a perpetual 
chime Ici their rapid and merry progress ; while moun- 
taineers and Yillngcrs in hccllcss boots or long arching 
skates, and every variety of costume, mhigled witli 
the inhabitants, and gave a singular animation to the 
wintcry noon. 

Tho room into which w« beg the reader to follow 
us was large, and extended the whole length of tho 
house ; tlievwalls were lined from coiling to floor with 
scantlings of pine, wicW'-j finely polisj^d that they 
shone like doi'k The floor, coinpo.sed of the 

same matcliar,' was covered with a coarse carpet of 
Finnish^iatting; a few heavy Attik'S stocid against the 
walls ; w bite an arm-cliair, stuffed with I^pla^d grass, 
w'as x>laccd near tho stove, and pfbsontcd a most 
luxurious seat, being, from tlio warmtli and nature 
of tbo grifss or bay, a perfect nost of downy so^n^ss. 
About a dozen stools of all sizes were ranged about 
a table, or rather board, supported on trestles and 
covered with a sheet of hu^abaok, engrossing tlic 
whole middle oS the apirtiapt. To a series of brass 
nails round tlie walls hung pewter platters, iron 
and horn spoons, trendhers, and such implements of 
domestic nso as .igm . bli seen in a remote Norway 
household, oad.Wenrwto bespeak the refinement of 
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itury Ago. The skeleton of a m^alxtie-— 
lias bbrk as the beams from vhiohalt hm^ 
. Bupjfort to n sot of iron liiiiq» or erttses, 
cast tlieiif light, when burning, directly on the 
Yaible beneath, wliilo the cavity of the thorax fonned a 
receptacle for tobacco-poeacheS and sundry such artibles. 
A round piece of bread like a Scotch bannock, hung 
by a iiank of blito silk on the poUslied a*all, and from 
a label duly engrossed, set forth that it wae baked by 
'l^rgarita, the frau of Carl Undcrwaldent, on the 
baptism of their first child. GerClnda, on tlie 17th day 
of January 1721/ • ^ 

A of steps at tlie extremity of the room led to 
the s]qrf%ig apartments, while, at the opposite side, a 
dodnS^ned on the hall and domestic offices ; an elk*s 
head and antlers over the entrance completed the 
appurtenances of the room, with one exception— the 
stove, which, placed between the two doors at the end 
of the apartment, projected about six feet forward. 
The stoves of the nortli are everywhere applied to the 
S^pie purposes— they heat tho house, bake, boil, and 
roast; and among the poorer classes, their flat tops 
invariably |brm a bed. 

*The sun has set, Christopher, and taken his last 
4(1(18 of purple Lnhea, who is now os wb^o as Ilecla's 
night-cap,’ exclaimed <Oarl Undcrwaldent, a broad- 
faced, jovial-luoking man, as Jig turned liis good- 
humoured countenance from the window C,nd addressed 
a tall muscular youth, who, seated beside his young 
wife— a handsome girl of nineteen-rwas adjusting a 
shaggy bear’s skin over tho hack of the hard seat, so as 
to protect her from the rough unpadded settle. ‘You’ll 
have a prime night for your travel, Chris,* lie continued, 
as Christopher Steinhoff, the young man addressed, 
kissing the approving lips of his hlushing bride, joined 
his father«in-law at the casement. ‘There’s u sky 
for you I* lie went on, pointing to the firmament with a 
feeling of exultation. ‘Talk of your sun all day, and 
your moon all night — ah, bosh 1 ’ he added contemptu- 
ously. ‘ I wouldn’t give a dried ling or a cod's sound 
lor such; boo ! There, you have all the colours of the 
rainbow. See ! liow they siioot like jets of purple and 
orange fiame! It’s a good augury, iad, and sent to 
liyht you homewards. There’s a dart of blue, now, 
miglit shame the briglitest amethyst 1’ And, in liis 
enthusiasm, Carl slapped his listener’s slioulder^ to 
rouse him to n keener sense of tho beauties of the 
aurora borealis; as, the moment the sun faded from the 
tops of the mountains, it began shooting its dazzling 
streamers over the sky — at first, in darts and leaping 
ooniflca lions, that, bounding here and there in putfs of 
coloured light, seemed to break tho whole face of 
heaven into dimples; then converging over the Polar 
Star, spread out their belts of luminous colour like a 
vast fan, and waving in stately undnlations, looking 
like Juno’s bird tnniesticnlly walking the heavens; 
again, with erratic bounds, streaking thf vault with 
separate rainbows, that, kidding into one whole of 
mingled colofiTS, seemed to entire sky witli 

interlacing gold and purple, till, leap and 

ilaeli like lightning, |hc whole vanished, leaving the 
expanse a leadep darkness. ‘You don’t get such 
^ittbts M those in Sweden, Cljris,’ resumed Carl, in 
a triunjlliant tone, to his son-in-law. ‘Now, having 
had ilioir frolic, they'll come out soberly. There! I 
told^you so.’ And, as he spoke, a bright 'trembling 
blush of tlie most exquisite rose began to gradually 
tiitensify round the north pole, till a deep belt of 
orange skirted the northern half of the firmamenl, 
when,triike darts from a boi% it shot out a thousand 
pencils of colour, tho whole pouring dSwn a toned and 


he hoiwswite* ora justly proud of titeir brsad- 
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softened lights sufficiently clear for the minutest offices 
of dally life. 

* It will be A flimotti evening,* replied Christopher. 
^With the air sought^ we ihoU reach tho secouj) store 
on the.Lulians by midnight; and by slart{bg early, 
descend the Toroisa Iqr brealmt; after thi|^, we can 
easily cross the ptaia be Odra In time for dinner. But 
who are those^ people who teem older than Gustavus 
Adolphus, oroven Vasa himself, so out ef all memory 
is the shape of their garments?’ he inquired, pointing 
ta several passengers, who moved on foot or in sledges 
along the street. * 

^ Here’s Herr FeterliofT, he will tell thee the meaning 
of tliese matters,’ replied his father-in-law, who readily 
availed himself of the opportunity to pass to anotlicr 
the explanation demanded of himself. 

‘ Whjb Christopher,’ began Herr Peterboffi, turning 
to his youtig friend, ‘ w^e Norwegians ase very primi- 
tive in our habits, and like to remain as our fathers 
left us ; and it is only in the towns that any change 
tokos place at all, for in the mountains, things romaln 
stock still ; and eacli parish is known by its oostuine ; 
and some of the dresses have come down unaltered in 
fashion or material for several hundred years. 3’liat 
striVe (farmer or peasant) with his breeches and 
stockings all of.ono piece, and bis loose jerkin of 
viudmel and bgaidod waistcoat, comes from the Sal ten 
Piord ; that llerdanger beside him, as you sec, wears 
all black, with a bordering of red ; the man in bhie.k 
and yellow is from Sogueford: so wo know by his 
colours where the strilc comes from; but as every 
Norwegian is his own smith and carpenter, each man 
has got his axe, saw, and glmblet hanging in n chain 
by his side.’ 

‘Tiiank yon,’ cried Christopher, in return for the 
explanation. ‘1 have only one more quesiion, which, 
as I’m a Swede, you will excuse my asking. Why 
have so many men letters chalked on tiieir backs ? Is 
it some trick of the boys, or do your people make 
slates of each other's coats .to cdst tiieir aceounis on ? ' 
and he pointed to several persons hurrying along, who 
with the utmost circumspection avoided the h^ast 
contact, as with bent shouldcrik^Mid their coats ou tin* 
stretch, they hastened on thciD'’Scveral destination.?. 

‘lia! lial* shouted his father Carl, < n boisterous 
merrriment. ‘Now, by St Nicholas, tho patron of 
salt-lish, thou hast made 'a great mistake, son (.’hri.^ 
Trick, quotha! A slate; no, no!’ and lie laughed 
again at the conceit of his son-in-law. 'Tell him, 
Frantz; tell him, neighbour;’ and referring the exi)lan- 
ation to one of his friends, he indulged in un iuwa'- 1 
chuckle at his son's remark. ■ 

‘Why, friend Christopher,’ observed tbc person 
addressed, *our strile farmers arc better skilled at the 
saw and adze than at the hom-book ; so, wlien they 
bring down their deaU' in exchange for goods for tho 
fran’s housekeeping, | no store-keeper chalks on their 
backs so many Uppnrds of rosin, or so many lengths of 
deal ; and as that is their only vouchor for the delivery, 
they are carefnl not to get it rubbed out on tiieir way 
lOf-the pay-office, wlicre all they have to do is to pre- 
sent their Iiack to the clerk, who runs up tho figures, 
pays down the thalers, and brushes out the reckoning. 
But, neighbour,’ he added, turning to Carl, and snufT- 
i»g with considerable gusto the aroma that issued from 
Uie stove, ‘l^mell tlie odour of roast-meats, and think 
thfi^gpod frau lias gotten dinner waiting in tho oven ; 
and it is a sin to do meat a sliade too much, when the 
appetite is ready, and the time come fox eating.’ 

• ‘You are, right, Frantz; so now, with, set out the 
table at once, for I’ve a hunger on me as .sharp as an 
cast wind. ^ l^lp yourselves, neighbours, and waeshail 
to all !* ($0 toying Cairl turned, and taking from tho 
wall his piUy*''" " ' —opt" 

ii^lp i^.fr ' m * 
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a tall Bour-looking matron* asdiited hy an aged 
friend, opened the stoye* and began removing the 
several dishes, and placing them on the table; wMle 
Gertzuda, Christopher^a young wife, rose from her 
settle; add, aided by four or flvecompanionB and bride- 
maids, proceeded to light the lamps, and place large 
quantities 6f dried stodk-fiSh, and pieces of bread or 
baxuiocki, beside every gnest, the stock-flsh being 
universally eaten as bread with every meal. Having 
attended to tliese lighter duties of the tabic, the young 
females drew tlieir stools up to the board, and awaised 
the onslaught by the men. But we must take the 
present opportunity to make the reader acquainted 
with the personal appearance of the bride. Like the 
Norwegians of both sexes, Gertruda was remarkably 
fair, and tlie pure whiteness of her complexion 
would liave mode her face insipid but for Die bright 
sunny blue«of her large clear eyes, whicb, relieved 
by long dark lashes, gave it a peculiar vivacity and 
animation. Her figure was remarkably ligiit and 
graceful. ^ Over a chmisette as wiiitc as one of her 
native snow-drifts, sho wore a close-fitting wadmel 
jacket of brlglit orange, wliicli, fitting close to tiie 
form, and showing llie contour of the swelling bust, 
was laced in front from tlic neck to ihe waist, wiiero 
it terminated in the form of a stomacher. A black 
girdle of polislied leather, dnibnssed.vath plates of 
silver, and adorned with small silver uells, rings, and 
other ornaments of the same metal, served to confine 
and adorn licr slender waist. A full-fiowing skirt of 
bi(;e wadmel, gathered in fiat plaits over the hips, fell 
in graceful curves round licr person, and reached to 
within a span of her small-pointed slioc. Her hair, of 
soft sunny chestnut, was, after the fashion of young 
wives, gathered into bands, and confined round her 
well-formed head in braids, while a party-coloured 
kerchief placed archly on the back, and tied with an 
expanded knot, was, W'ith tbo hair, profusely covered 
with rings, ined.als, coins, large silver spangles, and 
lliiti plates of silver and gold ; so Unit, at every motion, 
the entire head-dress fiasbed and scintillated with 
I a brilliancy perfectly dazzling. A long silver chain 
I jiassed three or four times round the neck, with a 
I gold ducat suspended ftfrom its links, and resting on 
[ the bosom, Avith am bc^ bracelets, where tlie sleeve of 
j the chemisette terminated in a frill, completed her 
costume ; and Gertruda, Ako most of her Norwegian 
countrywomen, carried on her girdle iuid head-dress 
the whole of licr bridal fortune. 

Attracted by the savoury smell from the stove, two 
buxom girls suddenly mode tlieir appearance through 
the doors, and came eagerly forward to take their 
places at the table ; but no sooner was the cold 
admitted into the room by tlra entrance of the maids, 
than the air of tho apartment was converted into a 
cloud of snow, which fell like a fine white powder, 
covering every person and ai%i& with a layer of hoar- 
frost. So common a circumstance, however, produced 
no effect on the hungry viiitors, who fell vigorously 
on tho first dish that presented itself— a kind of 
hasty-pudding made of oat and barley meal, in which 
a salted salmon had been cooked, to give flavour to 
the mess. U'his was fbllowcd by roast ribs of beef, 
fat brisket of mutton, a haundi of venison, grouse, 
pptridge, a stuffed hare, and a large dish of reindeer 
tongues. For the first quarter of an liiour, all were 
too busy with tlieir teeth and fingers to think of 
talking; but after the edge of their appetites was a 
little dulled, and^ the party began to eat more lei- 
surely, Carl exdainted: 'Try these reindeer tongueO: 
they are of the real sort; I had tliem, with half a 
buck, from Tneta Ladiona himaelf, when he last 
this warn Nay, you neednt blush, Gertrude,* he 
continue, observing the ahndst frightened look of his ; 
daughter as she heard the, naipe of the individual 
inenUoiiid«^*tiie poor fdlow meant no^,liarm in asking | 


for thy hand, although, even- If I hadn^t set my heart 
on ChsU here— as thou didst too— he was quite out 
of ihe question.' • 'r 

'Who’s that?* demanded .FradtlgVith his month 
distended wiih stock-fish and Jfoast brisket. 'Kli! 
what? Tneta, the Lap!— 4 ^. bosh!' and swallowing 
hastily his mouthful, he turned hia bead, and, with a 
gesture of contempt, testified his diilgitst at the name 
of a Lapfknder by spitting on the floor. 

'Had a LUp ihe insolence to 'propose for my 
Gertruda ? ’ inquire# Christopher, looking up from tho 
rib of beef he was attackAg wiUi his teeth. ' 1 sicken 
at the name of a Lap.’ 

' Well, well, he meant no harm,’ resnme&^e father 
apologetically ; * and I was obliged to speak hir'2i*fair, 
for Tueta is powerful with hjs charms and incantations. 
Bless you! lie’s quite a magician, and lias a black cat 
that, for instinct and devilry, I think is the very fiend 
himself. I wouldn’t say it before him, but I hate a 
I Lap; and that’s tho reason I’ve arranged for you to 
I set out to-night, only three days after yodr wedding; 

I because Tueta ’s gone liome by tiie fiords instead of 
I over the Tomes, where you might liave met liirn ; and 
his frown would put a blight on tlie best man living. 
Then, agai^ he's as dangerous to handle as a govpe.* 

I Oil, Jie can do no end of mischief 1 ’ 

I ^ Have you got^ a cat, father Carf?* demanded 
Ohrlstophera looking inquisitively at the top of the 
! stove. 

I ‘Surely, Ind— surely. Bunipol Where is bo?’ 

‘Well, I suppose lie is up .there, on the roof of the 
stove,’ he replied, ‘for a pair of red eyes have been 
fixed on me for some time. Tiiere ! ’ and he pointed 
to the servant’s bed on the top of tho stove. 

' Oh, very likely ; be ’s fond of a wiate berth. 
Perhaps be ’s hungry. Bumpol* . v 

‘I'll give him a bone, then,’ cried tho young man. 
taking up the lieavy rib he had so carefully polisdie*!, 
and filing it #ith so true an aim, that it struck, ns 
tho company judged by the souud, the animal’s head. 

‘By St Nicholas, that was a blow!’ cried Carl 
sympathetically. 

‘ It ’s made him shut up his .eyes, at anyrnte. 1 
never saw such eyes in a cat’s head before. But what 
manner of man is this Tueta ? ’ inquired Cliristoiilier 
ahyiptly. 

‘Oh, he’s well enough for a Lap,’ replied his father ; 
'though he’s not altogether a Lap, but a kind of 
cross : his father was a Dane, and so Tueta is rathet 
good-looking, and as strong as an ox. Why, lad, liis 
I hat’s covered with tin scales — one for every bear lie 
lias Hilled, according to the custom of the Laps. Then 
he plays on the flute beautifully; but notwithstand- 
ing, like all his people, he ’s powerful ignorant.* 

‘Poor wretch! ’ ejaculated Christopher, in a tone of 
pitying scorn. 

‘Poor! ’^exclaimed hfs father in astonishment, mis- 
taking the cause of his son’s pity: ‘Tueta poor! A 
man with a summer yamme on the Wqronger Fiord, 
and a winter one on the Luhea. Poor 1 A man who 
owns a thousand reindeer — has a cap of black fox, 
and a giloak of martens’ sklft'-^^an eat deer’s flesh 
every day fif the year— has a rifle, a copppr kettle, 
two iron spoons and a fork. Poor 1 * Why, lad, where 
be thy senses!* 

‘Rich •or poor, he’s but a benighted heathen,* 
exclaimed the hostess; 'for who ever bellevcA llmt 
a Lap had a soul ! If he had one at his birth, his 
itick^ mother was sure to sell it to tho Evil One, 
with his first teeth. ^But if Chris and Gertruda 
mean to cross the Seggevara to-night,’ continued she, 
' instead of sitting lim talking of Lapland heathens, 


* Tlis soups, or data attsOksd, throws ftmir on its back, 
and, with its pewsifai. davSi frequffintly rips up the dogs that 
himt it* 


y^'’tt 'bettevyoke th« liorae^to the pulta^ mid get the | 
etehiB rMy fot travelling/ And the frau me M«t«y. 
^^Hei^aiigge^ion, or father command, vrat at once oaBiied 
' emt, for the w^e^/TWord vas law in the lionae, how- 
ever much Herr Carl might delude hiifiBielf wiUi the 
belief that he was its mf^^ter. 

Quitting the table accordin^y,. the female part of 
the company ascended to the oedroorost to dross -tlie 
young wife "for her drst departure iW>m hoWie, while 
the men gathered round Christopher, ds he equipped 
himself for his long journey thmugU the severe cold 
of a moiintiiin region ; and 1m was just accoutered and 
ready as tho pi^ta^ or travelling-Bledge, and horse 
came iiptib the door. 

Hi^truda had just entered, carefully wrapped in her 
furs, and holding lior' vizard of white gauzo in her 
hand, ijnd was giving and taking the farewell kiss, 
when a pulta, drawn by a Danish horse, with its 
chime of merjy bells, dashed past the window, and 
before the driver could be seen distinctly, had left tho 
street, and was lost in the shadow of the mountains. 

Cheered by knowing that another traveller vras on 
the same path, Christopher iinstencd liis prepflratioris, 

' and the weeping Gertruda was led out by her husband, 
nnd placed aiiiting the pile of cusiiioiis iin(|i furs. Pass- 
ing her anns through ^ho straps at tlie back of tho 
sledge, to kSop her stationary, Christopher carefully 
'adjusted her mask, and drawing*t1ic s^ins over her j 
person, fixed her sccnrcly in tlic low carriage ; then j 
looking to the priming of his rifle, he took his seat i 
in the pulta, and waving his hand lo*the group at tlie | 
door, gave his horse the rein. With an impatient i 
hound, the animal dashed into tho street, and with 
long strides, tore over tlie polished snow w*ith a speed 
that soon left the town and its inliabitants far behind; 
while the velocity of their motion, and tlic pur{>le 
fires nnd golden lights that cast their scintillating! 
glory over their path, so exhilarated the spirits of the * 
travellers, tliat their enjoyment rose to a kind of! 
ecstasy. | 

Two hours of rapid travelling brought them to their ' 
first halliiig-place, whence, after an hour’s rest and 
refreshment, the pair again set forward, and in two 
hours more reached their destination for the night — ^a | 
sfore, ‘sitaatQd in a cliasm of the loftiest pininicle of 
tlio chain up whose side they had thus far travelled.'*' ! 
The view from this point of the Liilinn Alps w'as truly | 
magnificent. Par down at their feet, lay the narrow i 
indented shores of Norway, while beyond, as far as the | 
eye could reach, stretched the vast Atlantic ; north- ^ 
ward, the Lofibden Isles, and tlie stormy horrors of 
I tho. North Cape ; while on tlio east, tlie level plains of 
I Sweden, and the barren steppes of Lapland, filled up 
I the picture. 

Taking advantage of tbc early morning, the pair ; 
I performed the descent of Luheo, and halted at a 
I small inn oft the banks of Lulea Treiste. Christopher 
Jicra discovered that a sprain his horse liSd sustained 
was likely deltain him some time, as not another I 
was to be ontained, and his own was unfit to journey 
further : tills, when a few hours^ drive would have 
carried them to Oeraf was most vexatious ; for there 
was no knowing how long they might be delayed, or 
to what annoyances subjected. Finding his horse grow 
worse rather thou better, towards evening, Christopher 
threw his rifle over his shoulder, and leaving Gertruda 
iu'clfarge of the master of the inn, set off to a gamine 
of Laplanders, to hire one or two reindeer to take 
their sledge homo. As Gertruda sat reflecting on tho 
discomforts that surrounded lier, and contrasting the 
yej mlsive room with th e clfeerful ifoodo sho would 

^tove, a building ersotod and mafntelnSd at the publto 
exfWbBe w the oomS^ of travellem amimg tbs MoimtSlns bi 
aorwaj, wh^, free of ell ohajge, hum etovei are kept burDing 
day and night, for the aecommodatim of all who Jodrnsy to such 
Qicvatea regtona. 


make of her new home for her beloVod Chsiitopher,* 
and pictnring her futurw with all the colbfiriiig of 
hope and affection, hei^ ear became eonscious of a low 
breathing music that gradually stole into tho apart- 
me&t, and rising with measured cadence, filled the air 
with tones of such plaintive harmony, that* the yonng 
wife bent her head with curiottity and delight to catch 
every vibration of tlie tonehiag melody. When the 
strain was ov^r, and Gertruda scarcely yet recovered 
from her wonder, she wos^roused from her rat'erie by 
tlig gladly recognised clack, clicks clacks the noise made 
by tiie knees of the reindeer vdign In motion, and the 
jingling Of the pulta-bells apprinng her of the success 
of her husband's mission. 

*1 am to help you into the pults, while Herr 
Christopher pays the La)i tho use of his deer,' 
observed^ the master of the inn, as he entered and 
announced the sledge. The host having assisted to 
pass her arms through the shbuhler-straps, enclosed 
her hands in a pair of long gloves, closed tlie apron, 
and saying ho would call her husband, rsftired. The 
man who stood by tlie deer havliig whispered in their 
I ear the place of their destination— a custom a Lap 
I never omits before starting— stopped backwards with 
I the reins till on a level with the sledge, W'lien, bound- 
I ing into the veliicle, the reindeer dnslied forward like 
I the wind, the^mystcrious driver standing erect nnd 
I motionless as pine, while the liost leaped upon the 
I runners, nnd hold firmly to the back of the pulta. 

The whole proceeding was so quick, that Gertruda 
was unconscious of the Ireauliery )irnctised till already 
in motion. As soon, how^cver, as she could comprehend 
her situation, she shrieked with terror, and oalleil upon 
her husband for aid and rescue. Christopher, who was 
returning from an unsuccessful conference with tho 
Lap, at that moment descended into the plain, and 
hearing the voice of his wife, sprang forward to u.«t*(?r- 
taiii the meaning of lier cries, ns the sledge eaine flying 
onwards. Without checking the speed of his deer, tlie 
iiiotionicss driver drew a missile from his breast, and 
hurled it at the liead of the intruder; hut Christopher, 
quick of eye, cuuglit the projectile in his hand. One 
glance told him with whom iie had to deal, and what to 
expect. It wns the bone he l^ad thrown at the siip- 
]> 08 ed cat! Dashing it to liie ground,^ he instantly 
brought Ins piece to bear oft the erect form of the 
fugitive, and fired ; but at that moment the pulta 
dipped into one of tlie hollows, nnd tlirow the baidc 
of the innkeeper into tho hue of aim, and the siiut 
entering Ids spine, ho threw up his arms, and, with a 
loud shriek, fell heavily on the sn^w ; but, iiidifferrmt 
to the wail of the dying wretch, tho impasBivc driver 
kept on his course, and in a few moments wns lost in 
j the ha/c th.at swept like a d:irk scud over the dreary 
; region. Christopher saw that pursuit was hopeless, 

: and turned with a vindictive heart to retrace his foot- 
I steps, brooding on s^iie swift and terrible revenge. 

I Sttddenl}^, the silencr of the night wns broken by n 
I cry, that rang through the feosty air with a wail so 
shrill and wild, that" Christoplier paused in suspense 
to, hear a repetition of the sound. After some mmnents 
of intense listening, the growl and snarl of a gorging 
wolf came down like a deep breathing throngh the 
stillness. With a smile of grim pleasure, he reloaded 
his rifle, and, throwing it over liis arm, stalked sullenly 
back to the irn. ^ 

When Gertruda saw her husband start eo unex- 
pcdteftly on their path, her .first intention Was to 
throw herself from the pulta; but she soon discovered 
tjliat the accomplice, wlien lie drew on flo large gloves, 
had artfully muted her wrists, so that she wiis a. 
complete prisoner, ^oned and bandcuifod: 

That Taeta was the author of this outvaire, she had 
no, doubt ; and when she could mlxster cocirkge to look 
on' the raotionleBS driver before her, she hod no hesita- 
tion in believiiig that he and ^ drcnded lifgpwere the 
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Bnme. weU-huUt, muioular fi:aine<«-ior he difihred 
in inofi.^fnraoterUtic8 from the people of hit hation-*- 
afforded of iticlf a itnmg confirmation of hei^lMiefj 
while none hut/tuejta could hare prosorved inch a 
daunfless attitude, hit form xiBing like a fiom 
j,lie carriage, and .'•wa;^ng with tlie filing pulta. 
Again, Ifad other cireuttiBtanccB left any doubt, a 
glance 'at his draft would haro dispelled it. A tall 
cap, of the ppceless . black fox, rose stridght firora his 
forehead; wliile the tail of .a snow-whito ermine, its 
ektremily tipped with black, hung from the (itogn 
to his fihoulders Ukg a drooping feather. Tlie robe 
tliat encompassed liis person was made of many hun- 

I drcd skins of the black marten, and deicended In regal 
amplitude from the neck to Uiol heels, while a chain of 
silver amulets, rings, and medals, crossed, like a collar 
of state, his furry shoulders. As regarded his features, 
Gertruda yet in ignorance; for tlioii^ Tueta 
Jiad seen lier frequently, she had never herself met 
hiqi, and. it was only through her mother that shu 
had heard ^ his proposal for her band. It was there- 
fore not without a eortain curiosity that, despite the 
danger of her position, she ivatcliod for some motion 
of Jicr guide that should enable her to sec his counte- 
nance ; but tiiough the north wind cai .e howlliig over 
tlie bleak steppes, and the flying reindeer daslied up 
tlie snow like 8 pra 3 ^ and the swells and dips in the 
snrfaco of tlio plain made th(i carrin.sft rise and full 
like a vessel in a storm, the driver never fur a 
moment removed his unprotected glance from tlic 
black outlinl of hills that rose like a wall in the 
disLutice, and towards which the reindeer stretched 
tlieir utmost speed. As if a part of the inert vcliicle, 
lie continued to stand erect ; now over the plain and 
uneven steppes, and anon up tlie mountain- 1 rack and 
down the gloomy glens and rifts. At leiigtli, dashing 
into a sheltered ravine, and skirting the bnnk of a 
frozen lake, whose ice, blue os sLocI, contrasted 
sternly with the univcrsnl white that covered lull 
and vale, the deer suddenly hnUed before a scries 
of gammcs or low huts— the winter encampment of 
Tueta Ladrona the Lap. 

The driver hud scarcely leaped to the ground, when, 
w'ith a cry and a howl, a huge black cat bounded on 
his shoulders, and began caressing bini in a manner 
ns fercicious^as playful.* Daring this ctreinon^’, three 
or four Laps hurried to Hie pulta, and, unfastening 
her gloves, carried Gertruda at onco into the largest 
gamine ; where, such was the effect (if the sudden heat 
and unwiiolesoine atniosphcrc of the phice, she would 
I have fainted but fur the assistance of several women, 
H who, by removing her furs, and giving her a draught 
y,of reindeer milk and brandy, succeeded in relieving 
■ h(*r from the feeling of suflbeation (Miused by tlie oven- 
^ike heat of the gamnie. 

K As soon ns she was sufficiently recovered, the women 
B^lueed before her hot milk, lA^Jcd bahnon, and dried 
Acer's flesh, which, as she had bc|n many hours without 
food, and exposed to the rifroUr of the weatlicr, she 
i! was absolutely in need of, From the w’omcn, She 
could learn nothing further than that Tueta himself 
had been her conductor — that this w'as only one of liia 
farms-^that tlio great gamme with his mother and 
sisters, was a day’s journey I’urthcr to the cast, and 
that tho hut she w'as in was tho woincu's gamine. 
.. Bailing to elicit any further iiitclligenco, igid expresRing 
her weariness, they brought her a mattress of cider 
feathers, and a pillow of Lapland grass ; and sprtading 
it by the fire, Q||rtruda laid herself down on the luxu- 
rious bed, and, despite hiJr anxieties, closed Iut cyc^ 
and was almost instantly asleep: while tlie women, 
willi their knees up to their chins, and faces resting on 
their ha^a, kept watch round the fire, gazing with 
Uieir ammi bleated eyes into the glowing embem, and 
in subdued, whispers^ mounting to .^eacli other tales 
of ius^tatton and witchcraft. odour of 


cooked meat, and tlie voicea of the ifonien, ^ed 
in dispute, awoke ' Oer^mda .from a steisp tluitjiod 
extended over the lapie.. ^ ipdala, so fifufmind 
had been her slambers.;. .fthe liMEnv jangling of 
sledge-bells ^prised her that aomething of import; 
ance had occurred, and whfth aim was yet pondering 
upon its nature, the women peimn snddmily to attire 
her precisely as she had been drmweduihen.fllie arrived. 
The sam# men immediately after eiitered[,> and taking 
her in their arifis, placed her, pinioned na before, iu a 
pulta, to which thre» reindeer wore already attached, 
while Tueta, as before, sMod at their head. Having 
given the usual muttered notice to his team, the Lap 
sprang into the carriage, and the auima1a:.<^tinded 
forw'ard, leaving' the huts, lake,* and vaUcy^ebtnd, 
as the buoyant sledge, holding onwards, rapidly 
crested the mountains that encompassed them. In 
about tw'o hours, they descended tho last hill, aud 
entered on the vast level that, stretching from the 
Tornca ULver to tho White l^o, extends for three 
hundred leagues its desolate waste of snow, without 
landmark or track. • 

Tliougli their courso w^as still rapid, it wanted that 
velocity whkh had heretofore characterised their pro- 
(rress, for tin snow was so deep on the plain, that the 
runiierH of the pulta dashed i^up like billows, while 
the sinking slcdga was frequently some llSet below the 
level of tho c^mmel through wliich they ploughed their 
impetuous way. After i>rocccding some leagues over 
this ocean of snow', Tueta, grasping the rifle tliat lay in 
front of the pultff, and puiuiing with it to the dark and 
hazy* distance, turned bis face for the first time to 
Gertruda, and said: *IJe is a good husband, and will 
risk nincli for his ivifei I will not kill him, but he 
slmll have no advantage;’ and dropping the muzzle of 
liiH rifle till it rcstcii on the bottom of tho carriage, he 
used the butt as a crutch to lean on. 

’ f do not oonipr(}hend,’ replied Gertruda, in surprise 
at the nbruptne^ of ins w'ords, and almost quailing 
befon^ the pierfelng glance he bent w'ith a fascinaiing 
power on her countenance. Shaking off some of the 
influence in.spirc(l by tlie presence of tlio dreaded man 
on whom siie looked for tho first time, she gazed on 
his features with a feeling bf wonder and surxirise. 
His eyes, of an intense black, had all the Are and 
t(»nderrie8S of a southern clime, and tSough of the 
s.auft colour, were unlike those of his people, in being 
full and open — a peculiarity tliat, with his broad fore- 
head, he derived from his Danish father ; at the same 
time, his liigli cheek-bones and projecting jaw were 
equally indicative of his Lapland origin, though the 
repulsive character of the latter feature was greatly 
modified by a full mouRtacho, and a beard that flowed 
niajcstically on bis breast. But the sallow complexion 
and snialf hands and feet were purely Lap, thougli 
the straight limbs and perfect e^'iumetry of form were 
derived from his father. On tho wholes Tueta was 
what mighf be justly called a handsome man. 

•I mean,* replied tlie Lap, ‘that xpur husband 
follows us. But qc will strive on equal tefnis. Do you 
understand ?— your husband is there!’ and ho turned 
his glance to the south. Gcrt|pida directed her gaze 
in the dtrcctien indicated, and after a long scrutiny of 
the sc^ud that swept over the horizoik percei^W wliat 
might have been mistaken for the huH of a ship, 
which, pfifallel with themselves, seemed stationary on 
the verge of the waste. At length she. was enabled to 
make out a sledge and four reindeer tliroiigh a break 
iu tiio scud, as it W'as for a moment defined against the 
leaden sky beyond. Tiie pleasurfi wliich Gertruda 
derived from thq knowledge of licr husbaud’e prinence, 
was quickly banished when saw Tueta turn his 
deer hi a coufse tliat would brihg liixu directly across 
her husband’s track, especially when she looked at the 
deadly weapon he htm, in readiness. These feelings 
were excited to the Icetnest terror when she observed 
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IHe ptiwr ttddge put about, and the two TebiolM fapidly 
iMNirrtfnIag. When within a few fnrlonga of each 
ttthor, Tneta kaiaed hia rifle, and fired; at the taine 
moment, tlie .pdltr/hgain flew round, and the animala 
hounded like the wind upon their £prmer course. 
Instantaneously with llje discharge, the leading deer 
of the approaching ^ledgo sprang into tho air, and fell 
dead among its companions. To cut the harness, and 
tlnow out the lifeless deer, rearrange his earn, and 
once more follow the pursuit, was but the work of a 
few seconds; and Gertruda haif« the satisibction to 
know that her husband was tdiUurt and again in motion 
on flipir trad. 

FamiJte with all tho hearings of the snowy desert, 
nnd«./onndent of his route, Tucta never for a luoment 
I (iuiibted his being able to baifle all pursuit. But lio 
]iad to deal with a lunn eviry whit as resolute as 
I idmaetf ; and wliat might hai * been a successful strata- 
gem under other circnmstAiicos lost all its effect when 
met by such energy as was exhibited by Christopher 
Stciulicff, who was personally aa indifferent to danger 
nsnho aitch-inspirc^ Lap himself. Though the death 
of his door somewhat dflayed him, yet he was again 
upon the t/iick, sooner than Tueta could l^ve bcheicd 
possible ; with Ids rifle on his knees, ho iR^gcd on the 
chase with the utmost opeed of his untiring deer. ^ But 
so uncertaiif was tlie drifting scud, that it became 
necessary for both men to keep ns l^rgc a space 
between them as possible, till one or other could Arc 
with advantage, 

*Uorr Christopher is swift,* ohsbrvcd Tueta to 
Gertruda, as his eye oauglit her Imshand^s skdge 
luuining throiigli tlie hare; Mint it shall avail him 

nothing 5 I * A flush of red flame leaped from tlie 

side of tiiQ dimly seen stc»igo as he spoke, and a liullet 
wliirred in tlio air. Witli a deep frown, the Lap 
instantly reversed his rifle, and drew a cartridge from 
his puttoh. *He has uiislientiicd the knife; let him 
look to its edge,’ ho said vindictively, as ho rannned 
home the charge. * 1 would have spaied him, but now 
he dies.’ 

* My husband !* exclaimed Gertruda in terror; ’spare 
him— spare him,’ 

‘Hark!* he cried abruptly; ’the wolves bark over 
thh dead dee/; they will cat ins flesh too, and the 
^now will hury his bones. Look!* and turning the 
direction of his deer, the pulta flew round, and Aeld 
I a course in the track of the biedge, wiiicli the next 
I moment was seen bursting out of a dense scud, beat mg 
I doun m full career, with such an impetus, that nil 
Tilt la’s skill was needed to avoid a collision. They 
dished past with a velocity that carried tlicm agiiii 
beyond the siglit or sound of each other ; but at the 
instant of recognition, and while m midway, both men 
levelled their riflis, and fired; and though Gertruda 
stiove to discover wiicth^r her husband was hurt, such 
was the speed at wliith tliey flew, that the sledge 
was beyond her sight before she could form an 
opinion. Timta was apparently unharmed, for ho 
directly reloaded his piece, nnd gtood silent and 
motionless, as tho pulta dashed onward on its altered 
course. t 

At length, as if awaking from a dream, the Lap 
shook his head, ^nd looked keenly round tlie horizon. 
Not ^discovering the object he sought, lie put about 
the pulta, and tho deer started hi an opposite direc- 
tion aeith redoubled speed. After many Itonds and 
unsucccssflil tacks over ihe pathlcns snow, his prac- 
tised eye at last di^tovered the sleiigo emerging from 
the scud. Tueta instantly raised his rifle, and taking 
delibenito aim at tho approsfrhing figure, fired. Iho 
km,tt moment, the piece fell from his hainds, and with- 
outu sigh, or the slightest indication of pain, the Lap 
dropped hearUy over the front of the pulta, as hit 
I foremoal deer, pieroed by a haK from the sledge^ frU 
dead, hifngiAg the ?eliicie to a sudden halt. fSo swiftly 


was the sledge home over the ground, that It passed 
tho pulta some distance before Christopher could cheek 
its velocity, or bring his vehicle to the side of his 
prostrate enemy. To leap from the carriage and fold 
his rescued wife in his arms, was the wark*of a 
moment. So unbounded was his joy, and so fcrvoiit 
Gertruda’s thankfulness at her husband’s satefy, that 
for some time neither could speak; never till that 
moment, whei^ ilicir troubles were over, had Uie dangers 
they had escaped appeared so formidable. 

JNe liberated his Gertruda's hands, and pressed her 
to his heart, as ho carried her^frm the pulta, and 
placed her in his own pledge; and he thought as he 
kissed her lips, oud received her approving smiles and 
thanks, tliat she had never looked so lieantiful, nor 
been so dear to him, as then. Christopher next 
appioaulgid Ins prostrate rival, and searched minutely 
for the wound which he must have received more than 
half an hour pi c\ ions, for he had fallen before the 
last shot that struck ihe deer was fired. A liUlo 
blood that had oozed from the right side was tho only 
injury Ins examination could discover; aud behoving 
he hod only fainted, Christopher drew the dead deer 
into the pulta, and making it serve as a pillow to 
tho wouiulod 'man, ].ud him along the camiige, and 
covered him up with furs. Trusting to the sagneif)' 
ol the animals to take their master homo, he clnppid 
Ins hands, nne” starting the derr, saw them dash off 
in nil easterly direction with their accustomed bpecl. 
Having watched tlieir progtes^ till lliey^werc lost m 
the hare of tlie horiron, lie took his j}\a(o by his 
licloved wife in the sledgis and (lireetiiig his eouise 
wmth, was soon fljing-likc a ship helore the wind — 
uiM)U his homevMid joiinv y. 

Obtaining n relay from n gnmme near Kan;, is, in 
SIX hours more they weie dashing through tho sohtor) 
streets of Ciora, anil at length diew up before the door 
of Ilcir Stcinhoff s house. 

Ijoaping out of the sledge, Phristopher caught 
Ciitlruda loMiigly in his aimn, and, as if tearful of >tl 
lobing Ins cost tod pii/e, earned her into the hoiibc; 
placing h<r in n warm hctllc near the stove, he knelt 
bv her side, and p'lssing his .inn athTtionately rouiul 
her waist, with an endearing kiss welcomed her to htr 
Swedisli home 


C O M K T S. 

We were leaving Byculla Church, after evfning- 
scrvicc, one Sunday in the spring of I84d, wlicn the 
first comet we ever saw was presented to our eyes. 
Its wheienbonts was announced to us in a very atirt* 
ling manner by the c rv of a child who was with us : 
’Mamma! there is a fidry sword in the heavens!* 
Binding from beneath tho carriage-hood iu some 
consternation, we bch^4ho most glorious apparition 
our eyes had ever dwelt on— a comet, and such a 
comet I a small nucleus, bright aud clear, and a tail 
which, scimitar-shaped, swept over half the heavens, 
and dipped its alender point in tho western sea. 
Evon now wc can sec by Uio eye of memory the wliito 
radiance of that delicate splendour. It was of most 
transparent light— one could seo a tho stars of 

Orion quiveri«ig as through a milky haze. Tiie visit 
of tills glorious stranger was a surprise to the Euro- 
pean i^pulation of Bombay ; tho natives— at least all 
to whom we spoke— experW tt. Whfn we asked our 
Narsee Arjecsio, what he thought of it, lie replied: 
• Much fine cornet^ Ma’am Sahib. People kuetr he was 
coming. Great empire going to fall.* 

The superstition put us in mtod of tho slbtlar one 
of Europe in the middle ages, with allusions to which 
the pages of the old drasnatlsta are ftilt ^ At my 




XiirU« 6 bsefvatorj^^ ami wa« frilly cqaTinced* 
faao'K^Ctliiea aud the late Boavaid^ of the I 
di^collaiit)( in the intensity of the lis^t seen in the 
p^ariftSQpe, instrument received cometary 

' liVhen it received light from CwellOj which 
.aojnr the comet, and at an e^nal altitude, tlie 
hh'ngeii were of equul intensity. On the reappearance 
'of Halley's comet in 1635, the tnstrhment was altered 
so os to give, according to Arago's chromate polar- 
isation, two images of complementary co 1 ours>-grecn | 

and red The comet shewed polarised, and I 

therefore reilected light, whi^t the ilxcd star Oapella ! 
sjiono forth a seiT-luminous sun.' It docs not follow 
that a c^et has no light of its own; the reflected 
may exis^ith the independent light, as it is supposed 
may ho the case even with the planets; but every 
expedxpont. appears to prove tlrat those snowy, and, 
when seen by daylight, eloudliUo strangers, are nothing 
mm tlian mirrors of the surfs brightness, and, as 
such, very little likely to set Are to the earth. 

Tlrree of the know’n comets are calle<i planetary, 
bec^ise they do not pass beyond the limits of the 
orbits described by the principal planets. These arc 
Bneke's, Biala's, and II aye's. Biela's comet— which 
appears every six years — intersects the ear^&'s path in 
its course, and is the only one which does so ; but 
when this passage occutfed in 1832, it required a Tull 
month before the earth could reach <thc point of iiUer> 
section. And even if so unlikely an event ^ a collision 
had occurred, the planet would probably have suflered 
little, if At all ; the poor comet seems^ more likely to 
have been tlic victim of the shock. This comet also 
intersects .Encko’s, and both rtwolvo at short xH^riod^. 
Litirow* has, therefore, justly observed, that ^aniid 
the many x>erturbatious experienced by such siiiall 
bodies from the attraction of the larger planets, tljcrc 
hi a ;> 08 s/ 6 /h’ty— supposing a meeting of these x)lauels to 
occur ill October— *that we carth-dwcllcra inny witness 
the wonderful Bjicctaclc of an encounter between the 
two, and possibly of their amalganiutioii or destruc* 
tion.' One feels inclined to say with Cowper, in Jo/ijt 
Gi^in : * May I lie there to see ! ' 

The host of other comets roll far away from our 
system into the regions of space, appejiriiig only at 
long intervals of time, and in no dangerous proximity 
to OUT planet.* The beautiful comet of 1811 requires 
a period of 30G5 years to complete its appoinH^d 
circuit — ^the colossal one of 1060 as much as 6300 
years, according to Eucke's calculation. 

In closing this brief notice of conic Is in general, 
we cannot forbear to quote Humboldt's concluding 
remarks cvmcctning them : 

* Since scientifle knowledge,' he says, * has been more 
extensively dilfused through wider circles of social life, 
apprehensiims of the possible evils threatened by 
comets have acquired more weight, as their direction 
lias become ^oro defliiile. 'i'he certainty that there 
Ure within the known planetary orbits, comets which 
revisit our remons of apace at short intervals— that 
great disturbiSiccs liavc been produced by dupiter 
and Saturn in their orbits, by wbicTi such as were 
apliarently harmless lui);o been converted into danger- i 
01 U bodies— the intersection of tiic cartirs oftit by 
Biela's comet — thf comical vapour which, acting as a 
resisUug and ini^duig inodiuin, tends to contract all 
orbitS'^the individual diflbronce of comets, &q., &c, 

. ,(.aro all considerations more than equivalent 
jioify as to number and variety, to tlic vague fears 
entertainod by early ages of the general conflagration 
of tlie world by flaming swords and stars with fiery 
^ftr^mipg hair. As the condolatory^ considerations 
which. rhiay bp derived from calculating probabilities 
. BdOmp^themielvoa to reason and to meditative under- 
only^ and not .to the imagination, or to 

lias, s. 27 *. " . 


a desponding condition of mind, modern sdance iins 
been accused— imd not . enti^rely wit^inut .romp— of 
not attempting to allay apprelientious which it has. 
been the Veiy moans of exciting. It is an' Inherent 
attribute of the human mind to cxperictaoe fbai^and 
not hope or joy, at tlie aspect of that which is 
unexpected and extraordinary. The stmn^'form of 
A large comet, its faint nebulous light, and its sudden* 
appearance in tlie vault of heaven, liave in all regions 
been almost ih variably regarded by the j^ple at 
loi'^ us some new and formidable agent, inimical to 
the existing state of things. Th^ sudden occurrence 
and short duration of tlie phenomenon, lead to the 
belief of some equally rapid refiection of its agency in 
terrestrial matters, wiiojse varied nature renders it easy 
to find events that may be regai'ded as the fulfilment 
of the evil foretold by the appearance of these myate- 
riuns cosihical bodies. In our own day, however, iho 
public mind* — in Germany— Mins taken another and 
more cheerful, altlioiigh singular turn, with regard to 
comets ; and in the German vineyards of the beautiful 
valleys of the Khiiic and Moselle, a belief has arisen 
ascribing to these once ill-omened bodies a bcuoliciol 
influence on the ripening of the vine.' 

We need only add, that the exxiected comet of 1657 
is, we are told, the bright stranger that frigliioned 
Ciiarles V. from bis throne, and — Mt*8 an ill comet ' 
that does nobctly good!' — was siipjiosed to li3 an 
Altendtint sign of tlie Reformation, then about to 
be established in England through the accession of 
Elizabeth. ! 


THE ALDDtJHGlI COACIE 
ALDiiUBOir, to which there are now three daily trains 
in summer, and two in winter, was, about twenty j'-ear-i 
ago, provided with one stage-coach, carrying four 
insides and thirteen outshlcs, besides occasional inter- 
lopers. or ibis veliiclo X w.as a pretty frequent 
customer, fur the ' sake of the angling wliicli is to 
Ih* enjoyed in i^rfectiou in the river flowing past 
Aldburgh. Imagination fondly turns back to tiioso 
days, wJicn, just returned from ^ thirteen years* exile 
in India, 1 w'hs fain to tnako^X>criodical svisits to a 
scene of recreation familiarised to me in boyhood, 
where the pleasures of tlm rod are to be obtained 
in perfoetion. Yet, verily, must I confess that my 
occasional x>iscatory ei)joyjneiit.s were xmrehnsed at a 
rather dear rate in the incommodations connected with 
that coach, by which I used to bo conveyed to the 
Xilaee of action. 

The starting of the /rldbiirgli coach was always 
attended with more or less of excitement. Notwith- 
standing niy practice engaging a scat the day 
bcforcs and taking carf to bo on the ground in good 
time, I never somehow could be quite sure that all 
would bo right. Generally, on coming up and casting 
a hip-ried glance at the interior, I would find the whole 
sxiacc occujiied by ii number of placid-looking, but 
determined females, inclusive of one with a nursing- 
child. My repugnance to outside travelling would 
make me insist^upon my rights ; but it w'as no pleasimt 
tiling to see the nurse and her baby descend firom the 
vehictcji casting on mo a look of outraged liatnanity OS 
she passed, and then to take niy duo place among the 
indignant sisterhood who remained, not without some 
apprehension that they would combine Witli tlio out-^ 
sides to toss me in a blanket at the first halting*! 
place. Meanwdiilc, the driver-cum-ifuaidi-^bBrthe 
were^uuited.in one— would bultlu aho^ teaiipg axtid 
awearing, along with a dUtraotad>Jaud'.1»A^o^ clerk 
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firpcn ofilee, as tliejr vainly endeavoured; to liecon- 
ciie a diM6|»aiieir between tlie numbers on the coaeb 
imd tbe way-biu. , in intervals of improcation» tfie 
formar official would come every minute to thrust 
parcels under' my scat, obliging^ me to sit witli my 
Ijuiees up to my mouth while lie did so ; or else would 
stuff pacfca)i|es into the pockets of the coach, till they 
amounted tathe bulk of a couple of e:iytra passengers, 

, grievously ehcroacluug upon the space assigned to the 
ladies and me. * 

When at length ifc had got every receptacle stuffed, 
and twenty extra things bung on, and all the insides 
and outsides litted, and the three horses put into 
dxte order for starting by the assistfiucc bf porters and 
bystanders, off our vehicle rolled, or ratiigr swung, 
along the crowded street. Tiie fearful crowding on 
the top Was shadowed to the insides on the walla of 
the houses we passed, and we saw our jeopardy in the 
countenances of Die crowd wdiicli wo lult gazing after 
ns. It usually happened that, before wo luul advanced 
two hundred yards, the driver stopped. dCBconded, and, | 
after casting a wistful look at the us if lie had 

not known that it was full, xirocoeded to make a new 
adjustment of tiie higgago on tl.o lop* in the liope ol 
giving his vehicle a bettor centre of gravity. Then 
w'ould be heard interchanges of civilities between him 
and certain Irish labourers wlioin lie was disturbing in 
their seats, or possibly the scoldings of old women 
who considered tlicinselvcs as disrcsjieidfiilly treated, 
or elamoiirs from iny friend the imrac-nmid, mingled 
with the screams of licr infant charge, and the curses 
—not loud, but deep— of the old-bjujhelor geritloiiion, | 
for his sins placed uext her. t)u renewing our journey, I 
a shocmaUer's apprentice ivould get n])<*n the steps 
behind, by way of <iuickening bis progress to his work, 
and set bimsolf to guzo with an alarmed and curious 
expression at niy face, till 1 begin to think myself 
something not lit for this world, IJy and by, tlic 
outskirts of the towiiJ)eiiig reached, my young friend 
would dropvw'ith a farewell shout of dcliauce. The 
green fields now beginning to appear, I would turn 
to contemplate them tlirough the window', but find 1 
could get hut tlie barest glimpses of them through a 
pair of hobnailed feet, hanging over from the roof, 
liathcr than he reduced to a stale of torpid endurance, 
1 would then launch a remark on the long coiitiimance 
of the east wind to my ivA-iz-e/.s, in tlic hope of leading 
to a conversation ; but the <liirtncas of tlie res|)onse 
would quickly settle that matter, and leave me no 
resource but to speculate uit niy own mind on tbc 
probable state of the river I >^as about to visit, and 
tJio amount of fish which 1 should consccpiently take. 

Suddenly the coach stopped, and the dtdver, wdlh an 
air of eager business, pushed into a puhlicdiowec, 
where, by the favouring sliift of a hit of curtain, I 
could seo liim in liigli confidence with tlio landlady, 
partaking leisurely of perhaps liis second or third 
‘morning,’ while the passengers sat •in a state of 
XHitient and becoming solemnity. The reins were mean- 
Wldle Intnistiol to the liands of some Bti*ipliijJ',*wlio 
thought hUnscIf justified in playing the whip on the 
ribs of the skittish leader,, wliicli immediately would 
exhibit such vagaries os diiw forth the screams of the 
M ladies. Our driver would come out, and, resuming 
uo good-humour, revenge himself upon the 
horsM, and away we would go rushing at a 
fuHmuf^faie ^wn a slope tmlnating fat a turn at 


a harrow bridge, Hiy fkr the lUtiist oritkild, i 
journey. We pass wfajiioilt Bedlden1« mtd ] 


t of the 
»pisg on 


at the same pace, soon .reach the df >be stage, 

where a sigh of relihf heesks ftimi my lady^m- 
panions. Their stiffness is now at an end, and. I am 


consulted as to whether tliemf was real danger in the 
piece of road wo had passem ' * Well, ladles,’ said 1, 

* 1 do not think there was more danger in it than one 
would Chcountcr in a voyage to India.*/ Then would 
follow some dommeuts on the evils of; drink, wliich, 
being of a nature Ufbre trite than pointed, Tneed not 
repeat. • 

Willie — ^for so our charioteer was named— left all 
the business of changing the horses to a^eouplO of 
ragged stable-boys. Taking a parcel from one m tlm 
pockets of the coach, and surveying it with a knowing 
look, ho would dive into tlie inn, usually followed by 
one or two of tbe outsides, who Ibokcd, or tried to look, 
as if they felt a little chilly. Then would the frequent 
passing to .and fro of a dirty serving-girl reveal to 
us roiuaiiiing passengers what was going on in the 
house. If wc tired of watching these proocedihgs, 
wc could turn our observation on the coimlci of hacks 
now nttaclyd to the coach— for the thinl was here 
dispensed frith— and recall the apt description of 
Shakspeare : • 

^ The poor jades 

Loh down alieir heads, dropping the hides and hix>s, ' 

U’he gum down-roping from their pale dead eyes ; 

And in their p^lc dull mouths the gimmal bit 

Lies full! with chawed gra^s, still and uiotioiiless. 

A loud remonstrance from the passengers was neces- 
snry to recall the roisterers, wlien out would come the 
driver, blown with insolence and wliiskj', to resume 
his scat, and revenge himself by a couple of miles 
of as furious driving as the condition of his cattle 
admitted of. 

lu tho coukij of onr journey— granting that wo 
overcame tho sense of danger -other disagreeables 
were in store for ns. We w'ouUl feel a trickling sensa- 
tion about tho neck, and discover it to arise from tho 
dripping of wine, beer, or other fluid, from cnees of 
bottles carried on the roof— some one or two of which 
w'ere sure to be broken m consequence tbe driver’s 
ro^b way of disx>t)sing of them. Sometimes we were 
visited by a sickening odour from a cod or turbot slung 
on the outside of our open windows, tho said fish 
having perhaps been left two or three days in the 
coach-oftice before Willie remembered that he had 
been coniniissioiicd to bring it for a dinner-party. The 
windows of the coacli were seldom whole ; and seldom 
did we fail to get either an ear-ache or a gum-boil from 
the wind whistling tlirough one of the crannies. It 
was ludicrous to see invalids going out to Aldhurgh 
ill quest of the Iiealth to bo inhaled with its pure 
mountain breezes, and frequently comnnicing their 
residence ^herc ndth an addition, incurreiL by the 
journey, to their onlinory ailments. I have sometimes 
been obliged on pne of ray journeys by tltis conveyance 
to sit for lialf the time holding the door shut by a 
strap, the ordinary means of clasing being out of order. 
Arrived at length at onr destination, our vnoca covdd 
scarcely be said to have ended. Luggage had been llefl^ 
behind or given out .nrt the stopping-places itfstead of 
other packages, which h-id been carefblly broug(ht on. 
Articles of dress belonging to the lady-rpassengess, and 
careiblly packed by them in bandboxes, were found to 
liavc been crushed and wetted irremediably. Sad was 
it to hoar the lamentations of the fair proprietor over 
perhaps a once gay tiH'ban in' which great triumphs 
had been expected, as it would be extracted from iis 
frail case, louring much thO appearance of a buncJi of 
sca-weed. * i , 

At times, however, ifliiCTe was a mixture of agrecaoios 
in the Aldhurgh coach; and I cannot reflect without 






wntm M ilift Inrttiktbig up of the many t^iaochitlcni* 
ccHlkwotod irttli the old mode of travel. One vrho; like 
myeelf, trevelled frequently by the cxMob,^ b^ame 
i^utint^ 'With Alir principal families in the district, 
aal' ftU the characters along: the line of ^^ad. Your 
^^bilodical travellers vere soon discoveri^ ; the farmers 
mi the inarket-da^s, takcb up at various points; the 
3 ci 3 ty>meTdiant on, a Saturday, repairing: to liis family 
then living: in the country ; the clergyman on synod 
4 x nssemhly occasions ; and the angler and the sports- 
:&Km<in their various seasons. IV^^rc, too, you would 
freqtieiiily meet the gentlemfo who was amiably weak 
on the beauties of his native toa'ii, the place to which 
the coaclsMras daily destined. How eloquent he was 
I on its amenities, its hoalthiness — ^pleasant the air, 
and light tlio soil.’ He escaped monthly from the 
capitiri' to draw an inspiration of the lioalth-rcstoring 
atoiOSpliore, and to fish oiico more the pools which 
pevet failqd of trout. He was a living advertisement 
M the town; he conld recommend you the proper inn, 
the comfortable lodgings, and the most respectable 
' dealers. He could inform you on what days Such a 
butclier had bccf^scoming the base insinuation of a 
fol1o«^-p.asseffger that mutton was the onb^ butcher* 
mtot of the district. The awe-struck ap|earance of 
the insides would at timq|3 admonish you that a sqpirc 
Was squeezed* in beside you; and when he was put 
at the porter s lodge, and hiS numtjfous trunks 
reverentially deposited by the driver, the conversation 
beearnc brisker, and the departed gentleman was 
turned inside out, his virtues and vic^s magnified or 
decried, according to the whim of the passengers or 
the humourd of the time. The same awe was not I 
always observed; for even in the rural districts of 
Scotland there are son:e uriimpressible men who 
would push a snuif-box into the hands of the most 
^Itressingly mighty -looking aristocrat, and compel 
iilm to vouchsafe a reply. Tiie various stoppages, also, 
at particular points, brought out a set of cliaracters 
with whom we renewed our intercourse at each trip, 
tlms getting, at times, an insight into the doings of 
the great folks in the neighbourhood. An enormous 
.’^sket of fish let down at one lodge gave indication 
a great dinner at* the ball; the deposition of a 
eqdbamish lady’s-maid; charged with numerous port- 
manteaum the arrival of a great family at the 
castle. The inmates of certain public-liouscs, whtre 
parcels or trunks wore left for the neighbourhood, 
were huniliar to us; tlicir raillery with the driver 
! and the outsides, we anticipated as a periodical 
treat. And at some villages, which could not boast 
of a public-house, there was always some active man, 
who, seemingly fur the public good, left Itis loom or 
his stool, and charged himself with the reception of 
Knessages and parcels for the whole country round. 
As surely as the buzz of a fly in the web brought out 
the watchfalc spider, would the distant rumble of the 
coach evpke from his employment the expeefed man of 
ail work, whoybaving thrown aside his shuttle or his 
' last, stood baflriieaded and coat less, rgody to scan the 
inmates of the coach, a Dd^Mjr efully receive the com- 
munications for the One sneh as this we 

Hrere always glad to see «^he little village ot , 

who, while laying aside rtff’ercntially a parcel for the 
manse ur hall, was not unmindful of the trunk of the 
^country lass, or the letter for the shepherd in the 
distant glen. And shall we never again see tliat 
benevolent twinkle which recognised every passenger 
»7^that intelligent search which shewed that ho know 
better where the parcels were stowed than the driver 
toet sedulons care which, wMle uplifting the females 
of the place on the coach, did so with the most ingeni'- 
oue 4i«id fatlierly gathering of their dresses? And 
we beard for the last time that pleasant Ydioe 
lie^ lifeied to bid a jgood-doy «> half of the passen- 
' and tom lent a friendly caution to the 


eacdlted Jehu itiiOiitelfV AU this has imidii no Jonj^ 
will the blast of the guard or toe shout of' tob^uoach* 
man awake from sleep the alarmto 
train of carts on their way to the distant coidto^l; 
no longer will the white-headed urchins of the Mndot 
scream delight or defiance to the bmg-expeoted coach; 
end pursue it with yells to the end of toe towci ; no 
longer will the stoutest of them pant and labour fdt 
a mile in its till the expected penny, chucked 
out by some compassionate philanthropist, sends' them' 
baejt to the village. Tlio old hill-farmer will no lonjger 
draw to the side of the road wiQi his battered gig, 
casting a timid and reverential eye on the towered 
coach, as it sweeps furiously on. The traific itself on 
the road is changed : the carrier's wain has disap- 
peared, and with it the bull-dog wliich was the terror 
of all the jhildren on the way ; thd brewer's van, with ' 
its portly horse, is no longer seen at the change- 
house, where, at the cross-road, were never wanting 
rows of enrt-horses, with exhausted nose-bags, patiently 
i awaiting the close of the protnuitcid revel of their 
masters. The drove of cattle, urged on by shouting 
and foaming drivers, no longer trespasses on the 
slightly protected garden of the villager, but is eom- 
pressod into the truck, over wliich they gaze with a 
look of stupid resignation. The road itself will change: 
the ruts will heconio less worn, the sides more verdant; 
and the breakeft of stones, who so frequently gazed 
from nooks liy the way with goggled cariosity and 
suspended hammer on the passing coach, are few and 
far between. The nnvil is nmte in the stithy; the 
last blast is blown, and the brawny smith with liis 
lusty sons is now in the Kar West. The parish school 
suflbrs in the cliange: the children of the farmer and 
the Jaini are now wisftpjl daily in the train to some 
school in the iioighhoiiring town or capital; and the 
vexed teacher, well versed in classic and mathematic 
lore, must condescend to the labours of an infant 
scliool. ^riio tolMiouso is a mockery, its receipts not 
being suflicicnt to support the old man who has 
pcarcely strength to throw open its portals; and tlie 
change-house, witli its sanded floor, often a w^elcomc 
sight to the traveller on foot on a sultry day, is now a 
private house, uninviting and i|npervious. The very 
a.*ipect of the towns and villages is changqfl ; you seo 
them from new points of view, 'ami the unpresentable 
is often brought out painfully. 

TJie old associations, the amusement and variety of 
travel, whether on foot or by coach, have passed away. 
The divergence of the j^destrian is gone, with oil Its 
suggestions and entertainments : the spring by tiie side 
of tiie way. at which you never failed to rest, and from 
which you rose refreshed, your hat ‘ moist with water- 
drops, as if it scooped tiv^ stream the runlet, where 
water-cresscs were to ho had in perfection ; tlie knoll, 
whose ascent gave a distant view of soiqe place of 
celebrity ; tlic wood frcj^i which you could select your 
walking-stafiT— .arc nowq[>laces comparatively unknown. 
Tills divergence could not he indulgeil in. a stage-coach 
— but even in its day, there were many stops by the 
wa}^ when something might be learned of tiie peopio. 
through whom you were passing. We might cvmi 
communicate with the return-coach, or scream out a 
message hastily as it passed ; and when bent in the 
same direction, wa could have kept up a convereatioA 
with a friend in his gig as he kept close behind with 
his liorse’s nose puffing into the basket ; or, proVidto 
ho cdiifh rido well, have him with us at tho sido 'of tho 
coach, joking and galloping at the same Jtime. But 
n%w, we pass oncli other in a whilf : the. ikthcor knows 
not the features of his son jki the croHing train. ' 
at the stations, where we arc detained a secOnid to 
two, there is an absence of all eliaraiCters 9 om fffiPtoiil 
official twangs out the name of b1s>ill^ ttllt trj^ 
to impress the passengers with the Idee Ihto It hat a 
plahn to recognition; but not a drewn down 
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of lookinir out; a numoijr iirppHoty 
0O(»9^«i Oleary piuieoger : the bell ringi,i;bo whiitle 
iooo^t^ Und awi^whieks toe monotonous and artificial 
JbLiunen beings. 

/MB* CttOSSB, THE ELECTEICIAH. 

Idn AtioAEir Crossb was a Somersetshire gentleman, 
of UKMim^fortune, who devoted himsdf with extraor* 
-jeUnary asoa'l to experiments in electricity, and achieved 
a fume in that department of science. He died in 
]856i, at the age o^ seventy-one, and liis widow has 
published a biographical volume regarding him, from 
which we learn that he was a man of ardent tcmpcni- 
ment and of singularly upright and truthful natures 
with much of that simplicity which so often is seen 
forming an element of gniatness. His old ancestral 
seat, Ejm® Court, and his estate of IJroomflcid, occupy 
a retired bnt l)eaut.iful situation on the skirts of the 
Quaatock Kills. He had in the course of time- filled 
liis house with electrical apparatus, and oven extended 
it to the trees of his park, securii' » therehy, as may 
well be supposed, the alarmed wonder of the country- 
people, and probably inducing better educated neigh- 
bours to regard him as a liMlc mad. in reality, he was 
a piiiiosopher of the rarest stamp, one disposed to 
pursue nature iiilo her coyest recesses, and wring from 
lier her most mystic secrets, but all fof the good of his 
kind, and in no obscrvablo degreu for sclf-gloriflciLtion. 

In the early part of his career, Mr Crosse’s .lUcntion 
was attracted to the crystals on the roof of a cave in 
his neighbourhood. Tie iioiidcred on Die laws wliich 
.regulate the groM’th of crysiiils, and felt convinced that 
ft was caused by some peculiar attraction. The idea 
of electric attraction oci^urred to Jiiin, and, taking home 
some of tlic water which dropped from the roof of llio 
cave, be c.xposc'd it to the action of a voltaic battery, 
when, i»i about ten days, lu* was rewarded by seeing 
crystals forming on llic negative platinum wire, whicli 
proved to be composed of carbonate of lime. When ho 
repeated the experiment in the dark, tlio result was 
more quickl}* attained. Thus Mr (Jro.sse simulated in 
his laboratory one of the hitherto most mysterious of 
the prtuvsyes of nature. He pursued this line of 
researcli foj; nearly thirty years, totally unknown to 
the world, when in 183G ho w'as in a mamuT ffisrovrred 
by the British Associatiosi. Being induced to attend 
the meeting of that body at Bristol, be and his 
tesearches became known to Dr Buckland, who took 
an opportunity of speaking of thorn, inlroduelng Air 
Crosse as ‘a man iinconnectod with any scicntilie 
body,* who had ‘ actually made no less than twenty- 
four minerals and even cryslallino quartz.’ The 
ahdienco regarded him with^ astonishment, and their 
feelings were wound to n high pitch when they hearef 
himself relate his experiments and their results. Tie 
owned to having made ciystjl.* of quartz and of arra- 
gonite, carbonates of lime, lead, and copper, besides 
more than twenty other artificial minerals. He con- 
eideated it possible to make even tho diamond, and 
tSEplrefiscd his belief that every kind of mineral would 
yet ^ formed by the ingenuity of man. The meeting 
got into a state of high excitement about Mr Crosse 
and liis singular electriiml operations. Compliments 
were showered upon him from all quarters ; he became 
.tlie especial * lion’ of the hour. These demonstrations, 
novel as they were, atfocted him not, and before tho 
end of tliewock, ho had slippcxl away, and wJls*oncc 
m^re buried in his ^mersetshire solitude. 

> A visitor at this time described Mr Crosse a 
Jldddle-aged man, of light active ‘^gure, intellectual 
Gist' of qountenance, and the voice and movements of 
A. pmm enjoying constant health and good spirits. 

dotli^imtion was of a oharaeter entirely his own. 
'^T^avtiouiarly striking is Mr Crosse’s eloquence, when 
he telii yntt the wonders of his fkToarato science of 


electricity, of iiii mysterious agencies In the natural 
phenomena of the heaves above, of the earth, beneath, 
and of the waters under the eartli ; iiow it* rules alike 
the motions of the plaueti and th4ea,«pangdfnent of 
atoms ; how^ it broods in tlie air, rides' on the mist, 
travels with tho light, wanders through space, attracts 
in the aurora, terrifies in th^thttuder-storm, rules the 
growth of plaTits, and shapes all substances, from the 
h'agile csystals of ice to the diamond,. Which it makes 
by toil continued for ages in the womb of. the solid 
globe. As he desenibos to you all these wonders, not 
imaginations of a dreamnr, hut realities wl>.iqh he lias 
liimsclf seen iind proved, by producing, by the game 
agent and the same process, only in a lessey d^lr^, 
the same results, his face is lighted up, his eyes m 
fixed upon the ceiling, present tilings seem to have 
disappeared from him, lost in tho greater vividness of 
ideas wliich his full mind throngs before liim; ho pours 
out his words in an unfailing stream ; but though he 
has a command of epithets, he finds langnago inade- 
quate to express his conceptions of tho might of that 
mysterious element which, though so very mighty tiiat 
it could anmliilaLe a world as easily as it lifts a feather, 
he lias suimnnncd from its throne, compelled into his 
prcBoncOy jjiidcd with his hand, anil made to do his 
bidding!— Thus surpassing yic fabled feats of the 
encfiauiors of old.’ • 

The visitor on lewd the philosopliical room, which ho 
found sixtyTeet long, with a lofty arched roof, having 
been originally built ns a music-hall. Here he saw 
au immeii.se mfinher of jars and gallipots, containing 
fluids on ivhich electricity was operating for the pro- 
duction of* crvstjils. 'But,* says lie, ‘yon are startled 
in the midst of your observations by tbe smart crack- ' 
ling sound that* attends the passage of tho electrical 
spark ; you iiear also the rumbling of distant thunder. 
The rain is already plashing in great drops against the, 
glass, and tho sound of the passing sparka continues to 
Bturile your Your liost is in high glee, for a 

battery of electricity is about to come within his reach 
a thousandfold more powerful than all those in the 
room strung together. You follow liis hasty steps to 
the organ-galler 3 % and curiously approach the spot 
whence tiic noise proceeds that has attracted your 
iioliee. Voii see at the wirulow a liiu^e brass con- 
ductor, with a discl'iarging rod near it p&sing into tlie 
flohr, and from the one nob to the other, spai’ks arc 
leaping ivith increasing rapidity and noise, rap, r.Tp , 
rap — bang, bang, bang. You are afraid to npproacli 
near this terrible engine, and well you may ; for every 
eparl; that pns.>tes ivuuld kill twenty men at one blow, if 
tho}’^ were linked togellior hand in hand, and the spark 
sent through the circle. Almost trembling, you note 
that from this conductor wires pass off without the 
window, and the elev’tric. fluid is conducteil harmless!}'’ 
away. On the instriinient itself is inscribed, in large 
letters, the warning words, “ Noli me tangle.” Never- 
theless, yflur iiosb does not fear. He approaches as 
boldly ns if tho flowing stream of fire ^ were a harm- 
less spark. Arpicd with his insu hated *rod, he play a 
with tho mighty power ; he directs it where he will ; 
ho sends it into liis batteries^ having charged ttiem 
thus, ifb shews you how wire is melted, dissi^tpd in a 
moment, by* its passage; liow' metals^- silver, gpld, and 
tin— aro inflamed, nnd burn like paper, only with most 
’ briliinnt^ hues. He shews you a mimio aurora, and 
a falling-star, and so proves to you the ca\iao oi tlioae 
beautiful phenomena ; and then he tells you, that tho 
wires you had noticed as passink 
round the grounds, were connected with the conductor 
before you; tlgit tlieymlleotcd the electricity of the 
atmosphere as it floated by, aud brought it into the 
room in the shape of tho sparke that you had witnessed 
with such awe.’ 

The crystal-prbdujflug operations were the subjeot 
of nearly uumJvtd .admirarioD, and for some months 



stood on iton pinnacle of fame Though Mrs Cfeoiie only.i^tteaitiito 

ginl .^^nsil discoveior in science. People 0f i *tneaioi^s* df lier/huslw^, 

hit ^ystals, without cither seeing tfiht .he in large thanks for her took, wldcU ' CClrtaihlBri^^^ 

nsa^>hlr ^rtlnged the conditions under which tor us some conception of a most jremiu&lhli§ Masi 
Jk^we ^ the work, or iningining that su^ a creative sure in time to take a high place ip .toe histt^‘^< 

'rj , ‘ ‘ * ' ‘ , ' _ * V scienee. Her narration is often very aniomted,'^ahd'. 

!;^ v was by ond by anno\mced> unauihoriscdly, that, her expressions striking and appropriate. Thevolunte 
. *^le Mr. Crosse experimenting with some highly contains ninny specimens of poetry by her hnshand. 
*jcau8tiu solutions, out of contact with atmosplseric air, They arc far |^bove mediocrity; yet'we«could have 
bod appeared, as^ if gradually growing from wished that he had never given to the muses any part 
spi^ks, between the poles ,of thc^ Wtoic circuit, certain of tliat -time whicli might have been so much mure 
insects of the oairus tribe. Ulr Crosse himself made worthily bestowed on science. ^ ; 

po pretension on the subject ; at no time was he ever - - ^ I 

able to say more than that the insects always appeared nfTTcrr* ni? 'ritv RTvrv'ra Axrn nwrt Ar>a 
under certain conditions, and not otherwise. It was, STKEhTS Al.D CELLAUa. 


aeie lo more i.uiin tnaiine insects always appeareu urTTcrn 'rin? Q'n^Trv'PO axtt^ ri-n^rv AT>a 
under certain conditions, and not otherwise. It was, STKEhTS Al.D CELLABa. 

however, .,at once assumed that he now set himself It is an iipril evening, colder than April evenings were 
forth, ais' .having developed animal life from inorganic wont to bi^in our childhood, but still bright and lovely 
elmimts— an idea most odious to both scientific and as the young spring ever is. The sea is dancing in 
raUo^hs men. Instantly, he was assailed from a a fresh breeze from the south, and glittering with 


t^ilfland quarters. Objections of the nature of pure snowy crests of foam ; the clear blue sky has hero and 
■assumptions were admitted as conclusive that the there a mass of downy cloud resting on its deep azure, 
inseets were produced from ova, according to the and from the e.<:phniadG there floats up the hill a sound 
ordinary rules of nature. Serious, but weak people — always the harbinger of spring and summer here*- 
denounced Ifim as an enemy of religion, lliough the of street-music. How well in accord nnee are the 
fiMt was that Mr Crosse at all times of hi|r life cuUi- sounds with those strange stirrings of memory and 
tat^ a pious frame of ^niind. The lustre that had melancholy wliicU the early season causes in most 
fidlbn on his 'name w’os dimmed iu a inonient, and, of us. 

notwithstanding all his proicstatiofis of iiJiioccnce, it We ldi>k bt'ibrc and after, 

heter revived. "Wo have been assured^ that many And pine for what is not; 

lionours which would naturally have been bestowed on <hir sincoj-cst laughter 

the discoverer of the crystallising proi^as, were witli- pain is fraught; . 

held by reason of the unpopularity which arose from i)ar ftrerinsf tioufjs am those ihni tfsU oj'ifaddcsl ihouyhl, 
the vulgar error regarding tlie acan, l^Iost people who have any sympathy with sounds can 

Little liable to be aflcctcd by the praise or blamo of ! respond truly to Jessica's assertion, and say: 

man nrinflmin/l flir. ...'ii.iuiiii'no. ni.vlkfAn.m I 


man, Mr Crosse contiivued, for the remaining oiglitecn 
years of his life, to pursue Ins cxperimcnls. He simu- 


1 am n(‘\or merry when 1 henr sweet lnu^ic; 


latod the making of metallic locks or veins in clay; Imt this softening effect of it is peculiarly felt, W'^o 
he caused the electric fluid to tear pure gold in pieces. J believe, wlieii the strain floats uiiconflncd upon the 
Me always spoke as feeling life to Im too short tui* wlint j air, when, as Shelley snys, 
he hod to do. * The real motto of his laboratory,* says j A strain of sweeU st sound 

Mrs Crosse, * iras, •* It is better to follow nature blind- j Wraps ifsvffihr. tri»d aroimd, 

fold, tlian art with both eyes open.’* I’his cxi)resjiioii ! Vntil ihc vuicclesa wind he nmsiu two. 

explBins the character of liia mind, and the manuer in j 5, toucl.infr, in our opinion, than 

■***^*^1. wojhcd ou^ Ilf gtreet-music; vee can — n« the niMician. are frequently 

■ I*®* '*t book of man, but in the book of Gttl. j jjugej.,, — divest ourselves, wlion listiniing to it, of all 

of observation would levoal to Inin j t,,„„ ,,4 and tnaRino the sounds to 

some pec^iarity in the organisation of plants or cofti- ; . 

, Jimation, of mineral suhstaiiecs, which often proved the Uiat „iade I'rospero's blind ^ 

* first Buggejjtion for a train of interesting experjments. ” p .. .. 

Mr Crosse ever evinced the most wonderful patience i .t v' - w * i ^ * 

in hb scientifle arranRements ; for months, even for i 

jroars, he would wait for results, and watch the blow ; or, with u more human and less selfish syoipatliy, wo 
loduration of what he hoped might bo an agate, or the I can give a tliought and a sigh to thoKO who have 
zbinutc aggregation of cryst.als, whose slowdy developed | perli.nps wandered from tlipir own land to gain a scanty 
‘ facets he would carefully note down from time to tmio. j subsi-stence beneath tho ungcuial sky of the stranger 
At an early period of his experiments on crystallino j — the itinonint musicians. 

tormations, Im w^as not unfroquently'disappointcd, from | A strange life theirs{f must bo ! such a compound 
the fact of Ins having employed too strong Hii electric of sweetness and sadness, pleasure and misery ; tor 
action. He us^d to say : ‘‘ Ytiii cannot burry nature;” many of these wundcrers lia\e great taste for tho nrt^ 
too rapid an afltlon throws down the ^ubstaucc in an and much .npparent enjoyment in its exercise. Last 
amorphous. state; atoms seem only to assume a crystal- summer, an Italian boy, who played tho harp charm- 
Unc form when they liaife time to arrange themselves ingly* performed upon our lawn for some half-hour 
in a state of polarisation to the surrounding atotos.’ or more, and appeared much more gratified by ovr 
At. another ti/ne he wrote: *Wbcn misfortune admiration and understanding of his skill than by tlip . 
omtesses, and tho cares of Hu! thicken uround us, pecuniary recompense of it. Winit Hn-ks they ore, . to6,f.' 

^ tiw delightful is it to retire into the reeossoa ^of one’s ^of thb present ^itli the past! Thoughts of troubadouika 
.,owa i^tid, and plan with a view to carrying out those and w'undbring minstrels, of Welsh bards and ‘plaid«j 
sdeutific' ajn'ftngemenls, wdth a humhlchojie of bemifit- straUk^^s* with their mournful bagpipes, flit through 
tog o.uf country, improving our own underslaudings, the mind as ive listen, and cornu as awakened. eeUw> 
flnding unspeakiible consolation in the study of of- the past. Dreams of Blomlel and llizzio,;of ‘to 
boundless works of our J^tokc^l ^Iften have 3 , petit Lully,* and of ninny nnotlier wtoidering .yofca 
to perf^t solitude, sprung up in a burst of and hand, are brought back by tho aoniids eVen xi|>.ir' ' 
delight at the instant of a successful termin- floating on the air. That very ihdody they ' 

tfftot^ .bf' A.i^lFerEibliugly anticipated result. Not all the composed by a plaidcd stranger of hk^r giid<r and 


toe w'orld cqald,rcp(^y £he real lover ^ of more noble itinerant^; it Is 4mk Zaurk oti 
pniim |to^,toss of such a moment as this/ . | poor Findlater. . / ; 


mrythfiiflr k step 

.Ibl^iriiid^liTO left fifty jem* The' old-eitabtf^hea | 
chimged; the Hundredth Fselm, 
Syne, and Jim Crow, have ^iven place to 
‘^^*7t!9m:opeiii«, and even to Beethoven's waltzes; 
u^tlst. the atreet*bands and sep&rate itinerants per- 
lo^rm, iaml often iii creditable style, music of a very 
£Qod and even classical description. It w'ould he 
amusing to»trace the history of stp^ot- music in 
Kngland from its earliest days to the present; but tlic 
subject thus carried out would require nioro space 
Uian the pages of tjic Journal allow. There would be 
Uie romances of real life to which we have already 
aUttded ; the famous fight of the fiddlers on tho Welsh 
marches ; the inn-music, waits, &c., of Elizabeth's and 
the preceding reigns; and the itinerant musicians of 
the Civil War, wJm wert^ so numerous that ttic parlia- 
ment made an ordinance declaring them vagrants. If 
no very great judges of the art, our ancestors were 
nevertheless lovers of it: wo allude of course to the 
great body of tlic nation, the people ; for the practice 
^ having music in taverns and i ms is constantly 
alUidcd to in our old English writers. It was not 
alone the courtier who might say: am* advised to 

give her music o* mornings; they say it will pene- 
trate.’ The itinerant fiddler, according to Bishop Karle, 
‘made it his lmpincc»a to get the iianictLof the worship- 
iul M'ho slept at an inn, in order that lie might salute 
them by their names at their rising in the inorniug ; * 
and indeed at the greater inns, sucli as avc should now 
call hotels, there were musicians wlio appear to have 
been in some sort retainers of the )iou?(‘, Tyues 
Moryson has given a liint of liiis in liis Jiitteraryy 
wiien describing the arrival of a geiillonian at an inn : 
‘Wliile he rates, if he have company especially, lie 
shall be offVed niusicke, wlihdi he may Irccly take or . 
refuse; and if he ho solitary, the uuisicians will give | 
him tho good-day with music in tho morning.’ ' 

The last of these musicians who made it a regular 
custom to frequent taverns -‘going ahtt..»-:ing,’ as it 
vras called — was Thomas Eccle?, a brother of tho 
song-composer of Queen Anne’s reign. Tlie foUow'ing 
account of him is given by one who heard this last of 
the inn-minstrcls ])hiv«iu 17115: 

* Jt was about the month of Novemher that J, with 
some friends, were met to spend the evening ai u 
tavern in the eity, when :f man, in a mean but decent 
garb, was introduced to ua by tlio w„Uor. Immediately 
upon opening the door, I heard the twang of one of Id's 
strings from under Ids coal, which was accomiiauied 
by the question : “ Gentlemen, will you please to hear 
any music?'* Our <;uriosity, and th(f modesty of the 
man’s dcportineni, inclined us to say yes ; and music 
he gave us such as I had iie^^T heard befijre, niir shall 
again under the same circumstance i. With as fine 
and delicate n hand as 1 ever heard, he played the 
whole fifth and ninth solo of rorelli, two soijgs of 
Mr llandel—- “ Del minacciaii,’* in OMo, and “ Hpero 
si mio caro bene,'* in AdmcNts. In short, Ids pcrforiii- 
nnee was such as wouhl command tho attention of the 
nicest ear, and left us. Ids auditors, much at a lost to 
guess who he was. He piade no secret of his name; 
he said he was Thomas ICccles, the youngest of three 
brothers; and that Henry, tlic middle one, had been 
his master, and was then in the service of the king of 
I'rance. Wd werq very little disposed to credit the 
account he gave us of his brother's situation in Erance ; 
but the colloctton of solos that have been published by 
him' at Paris, puts it out of question.’ 

Unhappily, the moral character of poor Thonfiis 
Bedes ^ns far inferior to his artistic one. 3^e was 
Idle, Mid given to drink ; he lodged near Temple Bar, 
i^a Wftsi^ell known to tiie musicians of his time. 

Oontbihporary with this itinerant musician lived the 
wfioe ei^blrated malUcoal man, Thoifias Britton, who 
estabUshed the first concert in XiOndon. It may ndt 


be unentertalniii^wo'beHeye iff mky oyen. b^lqitruc- | 
tive— to give some 'acisddhjt of this mgir, ;of whom we 
are told, that as he iralked al<mg the s'^^ii^in his 
blue linen frock, and with Ids sack of uinalhcbals on 
his back, tlie passers-by wdald 'utyi * There goes tlie 
famous small-coal man, whoi^is a lover ei leomng, a 
performer in music, and a companion of gentlemen.’ ' 

Tliomns Britton was horn at Higham Ferrers, 
Nortliaiiffptonsliire. He left Ins native place while a. 
|K»y, and boimu hiin^f apprentice to‘ a jSmall-Coal man 
in St John Baptist’s^trect. * After he had served his 
full time of seven years, nis master gave him ashhi of 
money not to set up business. Upon this, Ibm' went 
into Northamptonshire again, and after ho had S|«nt 
his money, he returned again to London, set upjtl^' 
small-coal trade [we are sorry for this broach of pro-. , 
inisej, and withal took a stable, and turned it into a 
house, wliich stood the next door to the little gate of 
St .Juini’s of Jerusalem next Clerkenwcll Green. I^mo 
time after he had settled here, he became acquainted 
with Dr Garoiiners, his near neighbour, by which 
means he became un excellent chemist ; and pcrlTaps 
he performed such things in that profeij|pion as had 
never becradnne before, with little cost and charge, 
by the liel]/ of a moving chiboratory, that was contrived 
and^buift by bimself, wdiicU w'os milch admired by all 
of that faculty that^ happened to see it; insomuch ‘that 
a certain gootleman of Wales was so much taken with 
! it, that ho was at tho cxjicnse of carrying him down 
I into That couiitr^^ on purpose to build him such another, 
j which Tom performed to the gontleinau's veiy great 
‘ satisfaction ; and for the same lie received from him a 
very hnridsonic and generous gratuity. Besides his 
great skill in diemistry, he was as famous for Ms 
knowledge of the theory of music, in the practick 
liart of whicli faculty he was likewise very consider- 
able. He was so much addicted to it, that ho pricked 
with his own hayd, very neatly and accurately, and left 
behind him a vmuable collection of music .... which 
was sold upon Ills death fur near a hundred pounds.”*' 

It ^Mis his skill ill music, however, not in chemistry, 
which won for Britton the extraordinary idace lie 
obtained in society, which ho retained, also, w'ithout 
any change of station, habits, or ocempation. ^lic 
si.^blo, tninsformod into a house, ns Ilcarne informs 
us^was very old, low built, and incan-^fit habitation 
only for one of the humblest station ; 3 ^et there 
assembled the wit, genius, and beauty" of England, 
and there were heard such strains as Her l^lnjcsty’s 
TJieatrc have bince scarcely surpassed. On the 
ground-lloof was a repository for coaln ; over it a 
long, narrow room, so lou, that a tall man could 
but just stand upright in it. The stairs to this 
room were on the outside of tiie house, and could 
Avith difficulty be ascended. This chamber W'as the 
sccffie of his concerts, begun with the assistance — not 
pecuniary ^nid, for they were firce of ex^nse — of Sir 
huger VKstrange, ' a very musical geiiMemau,* and 
frequented by nil the great geniuses of tl;e ago. Here, 
Dr I’cpusch, 01 ^ the great Handel, played the harp- 
I sichord ; Bannister or Medlcr, the first vi<)li!i ; Hughes, 
a pocta Woolaston the pninteif Sliuttlewortli, to, on 
other instruments. Matthew Duboiirg was then but a 
child ; but his first solo played in public was performed 
at Britton’s concert, ‘st.Hiiding on a joint-stool;’ and 
we arc teld the poor child was so awed at the splendid 
assembly', that he was near falling to the groimd.^ 

In addition to his reputation as a musician, Britton 
was known as an acute collector of rare old hooka 
ami manuscripts ; possessing, it may consequently be 
interred, no small portion of literary- taste. In these 
pursuits, liis familiar associates were the Earls of 
Oxford, Pembroke, Sunderland, Winchclsea, and the 
Duke of Devonshire. . These noblemen were in the 

^ 

* From Hoamif s Appendix to his Seniiftyi ChartvlarH JReek^w 
Wyyornimsis. 
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haSM, at flieir leisurei at the <tf a ihilowedto liik grati^in Cteil^chiwell pjf. 

lihi^^ler called Christopher Bateman^ at ^ the corner a great concourse of people, wbo^ .to theii^.|^'^.6iM . 
of Ave^Malia Lane, in raternoster How. As St PauPs learned to api^ci&te genius, honlUityV a«l4'g^n^^ ' 

struck timve, Britton, Who had then finished kis under the poor coalmau's blue liuen goyu: . m\* V ^ 

.mshink rounds, would arrive there also, clad in his There is a picture of him in the Mu8euin,pj^MW1fia 

;%!tte frock; and pitching, his sock of small-coal on the friend Woolaston, beneath which are tlie,tmlbuitngjfm^i 

MoOTiiing Bn»h,* Aldengn^ ^hcre ttcy dined, and Bclovocl aud lionoored bj^ApoIIo’. train. 

^ent the remainder Of the <Jay. In Greece or Home* sure never did appear 

It was doubtteas a happy thing for Britton that none fjenius in so dark a sphere: 

of ilia noble fnends made any attempt to remove him had artfully been saved, 

from the station in which it had pleased God to place jjad Kucllcr painted and had Vertoo graved. . * ' 
Idnir They gave him their sympathy, their esteem, e 

thidr sodety ; and left him the habits, the assoidations, It is greatly to be desired that a taste for music aa 
' the ease, and the independence of ids own birth : an good ps that niaiiiresled by these * sons of the people' 

, eaeample which it would be ever wise to follow. The should spreaej abroad amongst them now; and this 
^ error since has been the supposing that such tastes appears likely to he the ease from the improved stylo 
eind so much cultivation render a man unfit for his of the street-music. Let every sweet strain that floats 
etation— displace and uproot him, as it were, and impose upon the air hereafter, bring to us the hope and the 
oniiim a diflerent way of living. The blunder began wish that this gentle lasio may bo, indeed, so stealing 
when good Queen Cliarlotte recompensed a witty upon the pcana of Biiglislinien, tliat it may work a 
novelist by imposing on her the duties antf habits of a greater wonder Hum it did of yore, in the days of 
' lady's-maid; and it has gone on ever since. Let us Aniphion or Orplkus—tbat of overcoming the evil of 
leftm from TJiomas Britton thattlie arts mny enlighten the gin-palace and the beer-shop, and rnako men meet 


the lowliest" dwelling, and cheer, the humblest lot, togvtlicr, not for tiie purposes of debasing, but pf 
without appearing ungraceful or out of pi. cc. emiobliiig tlicir iiatiiiv. 

The circumstances of Britton's death were as remark- A few such (‘oneerts as Britton commenced— -humble, 
able as those of his life. Amongst the ijsual performers unpretenrling, and elevating— would as much tend to 
at his wonderful concerts was a magistrate for Middle- cxnlt tlie people as his tastes did to exalt himself. 


sex, called Justice Kobe, a man fond of practical Lot us trust that w 
jokes. At that period, the now well-known trick of amongst the million. 

ventriloquism had been little beard of— to Grit ton, it 

was probably quite unknown — Mr Bobo had become 

acquainted with a blacksmith n.'imcd Gonejmian, w lio 

possessed this po>7er, and was called, inconsequence, tUKiiE arc few obj 

the Talking Smith, exquisite thmi the i 


Lot us trust that wo may yet sec the day of music 


COB. 

Tiikue arc few objects of a peaceful nature more 
exquisite tbfoi the Siaittered villages of Bevoushire, 


During the time that Dr Sachoverell was under ecu- * lying concealed amidst their pretty gardens, their fresh 
sure, and had a great resort of friends to his house, thih pastures, and ruddy orchanis, or crowning the bold 
ftllow got himwlf ndoilttod, pretondinjr tlmt li« camo 


from a couple who wished to be married by the doctor. 
Dr Sachevcroll, one of the stoutest and most atideth; 


and woodland scenery around. But the character and 


men then living, was «o terrified by liim during tlie •‘PPeamnee ot the cottages tIicnMfIves arc tor the most 
wr tnlniites fee was in tlie room, that he was found ciilculalcd, on a close inspeeflon, to give 

almost in fits. Aware <if these extraordinary power#^ of pleasure toiiny eye save th^t of the artist, who revels 
Honeyman, and probably, also, of the fact that poor in the broken and unccrt.iin outline, and in tlie colours 
Britton pospossed books on the Bosicrucian philosopiiy, of poverty and decay. > ormed out of tlie earth on 
and had imbibed some fantasies on the subject of which tliey stand, their exterior is often untidy and 

spirits, from them, UoK- Imd tho folly and ivickc.l- ,m„pi,,stcd. The line of wall is seldom true. Daubed 
ness of trying the strcngtii of the coalmans nerves. - . „ . ^ . 

Ho invited him and Honeyman togethor to I.is house j “f V‘® .'* **> .» wJ*'‘ewash of hmc, 

and during the evening, Honeyman, without moving coated willi a coarse plastering, damp, frost, and 
his lips, or seeming to speak, tlirew a voice into the neglcut have done* llieir work. The red, raw 

air, which announced that Britton had but a few djiys in.itcrial stands uncovered in all the deformity of 
to live, biddjng him at the same time fall on his knees nakedness, and the however dry and comfortable 
Brayer, as the onljm means of moy be tho shelter #t aflbrds, has ceased, in tho 
avmdmg hia doom. language of Mr Loudon. ‘ to have any beauty, because 

Tlie poorjernfied musiciiin obeyed; went home, if has no expression * use 

took to his bed, and never rose from if again. His was ™ r* .it , 

one of those finely strung natures which respond fatally etymology of cob has long puzzled the lexicog- 

to any stroke upon the<magiiiation. He beliefcd the Jani^cm m the Scottish dictionary, 

warning os Mozart did tlie luvsterious order for a tlie Anglo-Saxon, nor Webster in the 


requluni, and fiis fine organisation yielded to his 
disordered fancy. 


American, has attempted to account for it. Johnson 
can only see in it a constituent in the composition, 


No more of those divine concerts in the pbor coal- terms. Nor do the Devonian* philologists f hem* 
raan’^liospi table dwell iog, no more strange chemical important light on xtfl dcrn^ation, 

,«p8riment, or piea*ant chats under tho shelter of the «>'h however, to lungli at «»' 

morniivg Bush ; the lying voice had been an uncon- «« to Piit our readers to ms^sIomo# 


Kdurniivg Bnsh ; the lying voice had been an uncon- » put our readers to gM^SKmof 

.;f«iQds prophet-Tom Britlom died, imd tvos Imriedj mtUod ot constructing it; and If &iappte 

Struck out the most ingeqious theory with r^srd to 
■ i--— former, Mr Loudon has undoubimy giv«n virtho 

workmanlike account of the fritters Wp sh^, 

ri{:rrhr^^ *»«««>«. •***«» ^ 

to p«int&ir .)tMsefc'> h«u«o um iwnM^bito«d.r«r mn th^ abstract Bum hto mHniitg pi^ eadb 

''iiMiiafAtMtosms*fths*M<na9Ui«Biiib^ - hints as to'ths mode of oreMiiltit this hlost tniiUttSa' 






'i!ii.'Pi$^l»iiipit likely to introduced totoComwaU^hdX^Toa by 

'hei|^i?kK^tr>ui^ . as it was introdutSMl ^ into all thel^ ^^Iiier 

^le.edb^idls oftkewMtdPEnglandai^composedof colonies. AUhough jbheio jfflncely merchamia ealriried 
eartn ami itraw mixed up with water, like mortar, and tiie arts of building and oaipe&try to flm greatest per* 
fbifi^ .ip'd.trodd^ togetiier. The earth nearest at fectlon, it is probable that these were only displayed, 
imd it jjtoiirally/ttsed, and the more loamy it is, the to any considerable extent, ^ the temples of their 
hetter is ft adapted for the purpose. The walls, which deities,, and the palaces of tfaefr kings and iiobles. The 
are generally two feet thick, are raised upon a founda* Tyrian end Carthaginian watch-toiteis Which bristled 
tion of atono»work; and the higher th^stone-work is along th# African and Iberian shoves,* we know from- 
carried, the more secure is tlfo cob from tho moisture Sanchoniatho to have been built of k comi^uiid of 
of tho ground. When the walla liave been raised te a stubble and mud, k^ded together like dpugli. .ami 
certain height, they^iro allowed^ some weeks to seltlc dried in the sun ; and so Probably were the dwjslling^ ' 
— the length i>f time of course depending on the state of the vast mass of tho Phoenician people. Axekiel, 
of Uie atmosphere. The first layer or rozse—to use who, of all the Hebrew writers, was the best acq.oaiiH^ 
thd Devonian expression— never exceeds five feet, and with their customs, wlien speaking of breakhig^' 
is jiometimbs restricted to three ; the second is not througli a wall, invariably makes use of a vrord wliieh ' 
so liigli ; while every succeeding one is diminished would be utterly inapplicable to ouo of stone or brick 
in height ns tho building advances. Tiio solidity of cob- — * 1 digged through tho wall witli mine hand.* And 
Walts depends so much on Die process of making, that houses formed of the same material were common 
I that if the latter be hurried, the funner arc sure in rnlestinc, is evident from the identical expression 
' to be crippled, and to swerve from the perpendicular, of Ezekiel ^ing twice used by our Saviour in the 
It is usual to pare down the sides f each sucecssivo sixth chapter of St Mattlicw: ‘‘loiy yourselves "kip 
raise before another is added, the instrument used treasures, where thieves do not break throu{^ (literally, 
— which is called the ‘cob>parcr’— being like the ‘dig through *) nor steal.’ • 

peel or shovel used by bakers ibr removing the bread In like iSanncr, wc find abundant traces of cob 
from tho oven. As the work advances, the lintels Iniving been known to the aicienl Greeks, and. used 
of the doors, windows, cupboards, or other recesses by theqd very much in the same way ks it is now 
are bedded on cross-pieces, and put Tn. Tlie walls, wrought in I^vonslfire. Thucydides, in describing, in 
however, are carried up solid, and the respective his second book, the works thrown up by tho besiegers 
■ openings arc not cut out until the work has well at the leaguer of Tlatma, mentions Die confining of the 
settled. In tlie process of building, tho workmen use mud in layers of reed, just ns it is confined at this day 
common iMtehforks; and while one is on the wall in Devon by what are tliere called spirfis-^a sp€>cies 
arranging and treading down the cob, anotlior stands of ruslf which growls in great abundance in the iieigU- 
below', and pitches it up to him. \Yh( 3 n tho w'alla liavp hoiirl\ood of I’opsham. ^ Xenophon, too, in narrating 
reached their proper ullitiide, and have? fairly settled I the ingenious iiiaumT in which Agesipolis, king of 
dow n, the process of roofing (jotiirncncts. I’lic? rafters [ Spart.*:, took the city of Hantinea, states Diat he 
are fixed, and afterwards thatched with wdieat-straw, j (hiinniod up the river which flowed round tho town, 
or rc«(/, ns it is culled in DevoiiDiire, wJiIch consists of! and, by thus softening the walls, caused them to fail 
the stiff, mibruisod, unbroken stalks w'hic.U have been I in. The Man^nenns, he adds, when they redmilt 
carefully sejtnrated by tho tlirash<-r from the fodder- them, carried up the stone-foundation of tho new cob 


straw', and bound u[> in large sheaves oalled nilfhc^. 
Ill the following spj ing, the >valls arc idasiertd very 
smoothly with linie-niid-hair mortar, and the plaster 
covered with a coating pf rough-cast, composed of fine 
gravel, carcliiilly screened «and mixeci with i»nrc newly 
slaked lime and water, '^'till the whole het'-omos of tho 
consistence of "a somi-fluifi. Tliis coating^is forcibly 
thrown, or slap-dashed, as it id ca’led, upon tho wail 
’with a large trowel,* after whicU it is brushed over by 
tho «workmau with the lime-liquid in tho pail, which, 
like the sprinkling of comfits with frothed sugar, gives 
tho last finishing-touch of beauty to tho cob. A cou- 


v) many feet, in order to prevent a recavrence 
of the same stratagem. , These foundations are 
described by Colonel .Leake, in his work on tho Aforca, 
as very perfect,' and tlie»r intention as quite obviou^s. 
'riie masonry, which is complete as liiglzps it extend*#, 
IS dearly too low to have foriucd of itself a defensive 
waff. 

Ill Egypt, cob w'as in familiar use at least ns f;r 
back as the times of the Ilyksoi, or shepherd-kings. 
This is evidenced by tho task-work assigned to .the 
Jews by I’haraoh, as detailed in the fifth chapter of 
Exodus : * There shall bo no straw given, yet shall ye 


house pf two stories takes about two y^ears to build ; deliver the tale of bricks.’ * IVluit the .uso of straw 
and there are instances of Iwusos so constructed as was,’ says Ilishop Valrick, *in making bricks is 
far back as tho reign of, Elizabeth heing found at this variously coiijocturcd : some think it was mixed with i 
day in a stale of perfect preservation. In tho words thcchiy to-ruako the brick more solid’ — this being, as 
of the Devonshire adage, all that cob wants to insure wo have sj^eu, the precise object for wblbh slrnw is 
durability, *ig a good hat and a food pair of shoes.’ used in cob. froscplms tells us that the task-work of 
, That cob should be so geiiernlly’ adopted in a the captive .lews in Egypt was tlie building of walls 
country abounding, as the west of England docs, in : and a pyramiil ; •and many have suppoSbcl. that the 
'stoue, marble, and granite, is undoubtedly owdng topts iiyrnmida of Dahshour, which are c<>mposcd of .sun- 
cheapness, tho focilit}' with which it is wrought, and dried bijcks made of mud and cst straw, wore tho very 
the dry, healthy, and comfortable dwelling which it works which made the lives of the Israclitqs ‘hitter 
ibrms. As regards cheapness, it will cost, sjieaking with hard bondage.’ • 

roughly, about a third of stone, and a fifth cjf hrick- Ascending to a still more remote anti<|[uUy, wo find 
work; while, on the score of comfort, nhe thickness that the tower which Die Cniiiita worshippers of fire 
and non-conducting properties of the walls preserve a erected to their idol Bel on the plains of Babylonia 
mean temperature within, as well during the heats of — wiiere stone is cornp-oriitively rare, and w'ood, as 
summer as tho ikosts of winter. .But the material is ill Ileeren says, is still more scarce than stone— -was 
adapted for barns and garden-walls; it harbours vermin^ faced with brickwork, cemenied with slime, bitumen, 
and is apt to be undermined by rats and mice. mud, or wlmtever the cMtmar was ; the centre, accord- 

' The antiquity of cob is much less doubtful than ing to the conjectures of Bryant and Hich, being 
Uif e1^,inq|ipgy. There can be no doubt that it was composcd> of earth. What tills brickwork was 

— 'a ... , , probably like, we learn from the latter author, who 

^For^ierest, we m only refer them ts Hr Loudon’s work, the describes Dio sun-burit bricks of Die Birs Attnroud 
No. sss. 1 and the Mujalihh€ as loolDc^ like * thick clumsy sods 
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viiiiiih a^.ioea Ivrolcen veflds or cliopped 
4«r the oMoin purpose of biftdhifif them*, 

^l^oii which eoiTcsponde very etoeety with 

i 'MHjHm weather-bcoteti oob. TJie 

sorroundcd tlic city w<we in^like manner, 
leiirft from Herodotus, built of tlio earth excA- 
'fioiii tiie moat which encircled them— a state- 
fhUy corooboratcd by Diodorua Siculus, wlio 
the most particular account of tliie.m. Tlic 
Orijtisial walls liavinfr perished, or, to aitopt the strong 
:'expre8,6ion of tlie historian, tiu.dted into air, they 
wero-iebuilt, probably by 5Tebuchadnez2ar, partly of 
burned and paHiy of unburncd brick. In the fourtlt 
ecntuiy, these reueu'cd walls were just suflJcicnt for 
the hunting preserves of the Persian king. They, too, 
have entirely crumbled away, 

And, like the bnsoiess fubrio of a vision, 

Jjeft not a wreck Itcliind. 

We mey not go fVirlher in our attempt to trace the 
lutiquity of this favourite compound. Were wo to 
give the reins to conjecture, it might not be impossible 
to make out a strong circumstantial case fur its 
probable dcistence in Jho antediluvian neriod. We 
Wight dwell upon the facts that, until Iho days of 
•TubabCain, tlie art of jirorking metals was unknown, 
and that, tlft^refore, the city which Cain built fould 
not have been constructed of weod; that chemistry 
being yet unborn, it could not have been of stone, or 
brick and mortar; tliat mud was the most obvious I 
material to a tiller of the earth ; and'tliat beyond the 
dngers and the feet, no assistance of tools was in this 
cose needed. But we refrain, content with being able 
to say of cob, as Byron has said so splendidly of the 
ocean ; 

Time writes no wrinkles on tliy wM/fJt/ brow ; 

As Nimrod first beheld thee, art Ihuu non ! 


THU COUBT OF CUANCEllY AS IT IS. 

It has been truly remarked, that the Court of Chancery 
is an admirable illustration of ' the dog with the bad 
name.* The expression, * like being in Cliancery.' and 
otiiers of a similar nature, are olten used by people 
‘#1)0 wish to jinpross upon their hearers that which is 
tedious, expensive, and almost endless. If property 
is ^thrown into Chancery,* to use a popular phrase, 
all hope of its ever being of any further beneOt to the 
parties interested in it, is abandoned. Tlie Court of 
Olianeery has won for itself an evil reputation wliicli 
still clings to it, although no longer deserved. 

The Court of Chancery has been thoroughly re- 
formed. The changes began in 1850 ; and in 1852 an 
entire revolution u'as cfiTected in its mode of procedure. 
The various times for taking the necessary proceedings 
were considerably shortened, printed pleadings w'ero 
substituteiFfor written ones, and unnecessary otficcs, 
stiudi as those of the masters in Chniiccr/ which hud 
long been causes of delay and expense to suitors, were 
nbolishecU In many cases, too, relief may now be bad 
by a summary mode of procedure. Also fees are paid 
by stamps, and oflScecs of the court arc remunerated 
by salaries instead of fees, so that greater iWs than 
tnose prescribed by the orders of tiio court can no 
^4dngeiUbe taken. Thus, and in a great many other 
:pitticmars, which it is unnecessary here to /detail, has 
tiie^urt of Chanceiy been reformed and its procedure 
fhnplificd, with a saving of time and cost to the stiitor ; 
yet no one believes it- Works like Mr Dickens’s 
ffottse still continue to gain credence, although 
. ivriitten long ago^ and before^'Chanceiy reform began; 
.nc^r^sts and newspaper writers still speak of it os it 
years ago; and because they do not know of, or 
'Comprehend its vast changes and improve- 
ments, .%ill not admit tliat any f juve been mode. This 
is most ^fortunate; for not only eire the peopie of 


England thus ml^ed, but 

notions into‘^heir^faegdS| cOiry them tlieir 

own countries, and rei^rosent our highesb:.cbui:t in the 
realm as a monstrosity of iniquity I . . 

Th6re is also another class who rad esnloit the 
Court of Chaneexj', who wish all forms and ihodercC. 
procedure to he done away with, and would, Ho 
like justice to be administered after the moniiet a 
Turkish pacha ; but this is, in England^ we ara gdhd 
to say, an ifhj^ssibility. Forms are, to a certain 
es^nt, actually necessary to prevent injustice being 
done by the law ; for if the process of the law could 
be used without knowledge, cos^ or trouble, by any 
one wdio might fanc> himself wronged by another, 
then would it become an engine of tyranny and 
oppression, and not of justice and equityl 

Let ua hope that the Court of Chancery, wbioli, by 
reason of its reforms, has, from being the slowest, 
become one of the speediest tribunals in the kingdom, 
may he regarded in its proper light, and beeme as 
popular as it has hitherto been unpopular. * 


r O IT K E A S O N S. 

Pareus Doorum citUor, ot infrequent, 

(Iiim hsn»iLMitiiL‘ 

Ct>n<«ultMt rrro ; ,uin« rutrorRuni 
Vdtu (Ini'i?, atqiu' Itorarr curtfua • 

C'ogor tulictu8.~ili>u.ACK. 

Wjir.s Life was Spring ouv wants wci*c sniull, 
Tl»e present hour tljo future scorning — 

A stutimng partner at a ball, 

A place nuioiig her thoughts next moriting; 
No fears hail we that she could lose 
The varied eharins our hmey lent her, 
TiTpsiehore was then f>ur Muse, 

And Mr Thomas 31oorc our Mentor. 

Tiu'.e passed till, though our wants were few, 
Hopes rose, hut *twas jiot hard to span Vra — 
An opcra-l)o\, pffi//f gloves, a new 

Uig out, or ten pounds more per annum ; 
^Vheu di;eppr asjurations came, 

We culled in aid- -Imagination, 

And drew on Funev for our ramc, 

And for our Love — u]»dn Flirlutum. 

f 

Grqj^'u more sagacious, h,v and by. 

The wants and hoju's of Idfe advancing. 

We learned to .spell Love with an i, 

And dining look thc/w.r of dancing; 

Wo smiled at Fanny ; pitied youth ; ^ 

In Power began Life’s aiin.*i to centre ; 
Dt-murrcrl at Faith ; and doubted Truth ; 

Till self hecaino both Muse niid Mentor. 

Another Season sorved to prove 
Out* false appraisc.uierit of idfc’s.treosurc, 

We found in Trust^and Truth, and Love, 

I'll© very corp^er-stoues of Plensure ; 

Tliat youUt of heart shewed age of head ; 

That gaining was less sweet than giving; 

That wc might live, and yet l)c dead 
To all the real joys of living. 

Our dreams how shadowy and vain 

Wo've found; and turn back truer hearted, 
With bninbler qucnt to seek again 
The simple Faith in which wc started ; 

And deeper read in Wisdom’s page, 

Know now how wo have been beguiled, who 
Kupposo the objects that engage 
The hopes of youth— the auns of age 
Should dud tlieir end in second ohiltlhood. 

AumKO-WATTS. 
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THE VAGARIES OF PHYSIC. 

Lord Bacon assigned as a resson why the soienco of 
medicine had not advanced and kept pace with the 
oilier soienccs, that * physician*! hat reasoned in a 
circle and not in a line.* Dr llcnjamin Rash cuiiipared 
the aamo sciouce, as practised in 1) i day, to *an 
unroofed temple, ernekcd at the side% and rotten at 
the foundation.’ An American writer, iiho rims a tilt 
against every nostrum not belonging t# tlio vegetable 
kingdom, hearing that Mr Wakl^y bad rcooininendod 
all {Kiisons sold in druggists* sliop^ to be placed on 
liigh shelve^ dr 3 dy observed, that ^in that cube the 
lower part of the estahliflhmoiit iKould generally be in 
IfiiV Seeing, then, in what bad odour the dibciplcs of 
Esculapiu^ ore held even by memlKTS of tluir own 
fraternity, and liow each generation, in its turn, 

^ kicks against tlio rusty curb of old fatliei niitje, the 
law/ we fWl almost disposed to plueo our medical man 
under the co»sorvati\e guardianship ot that Afiican 
doctor whose mode of practice is slirewdly likened by 
Sir John Forbes to that of the liotmropalhie school of 
medicine: the sable physician’s rtonedy was to write 
ins prescription on a board, and then, having c«aiful1y 
washed it off, to Av« palimt fht xia(<i to dunk! 
Verily, from^he days cf ITippoc rates downwanls, so 
many have been the odd goiiceits that liavc sprung, 
fulburmed for mischief, from tlie prolilic brains ot the 
world’s physictaiib, so many and «o wonder-working 
the medicaments propounded, from tho *n1l-heal of 
Hercules ’ to ‘Parris Life Pills,’ that, lea\ing the grader 
side of the subject to take care of itself, and dealing 
only with its * tickled surface,' St seems as if an amusing 
volume might be written on flio Vagaries of Pbjsic. 
Omitting from our category those wiiu havo ‘turned 
diseases to commodity,' and in whom * tlicre » no more 
faith than atewed prunes,’ it would tie worth wliilo to 
Mee the paUi of some one of those-— and their name 
is logion—who^ wise in their generation, have yet been 
led away by their own cliobeii and familiar will-o’-tiic- 
witp. ITow have plain earnest men sometimes plunged 
headlong into quagmires tlirough following the 
JatuuB of some particular traditionary roystioism, till, 
hy tho foroe of that very earnestness, they have suc- 
ceed in ‘driving tho grossness of the foppery into a 
received belief, in spite of the teeth of all rhj me and 
reason I’ How for centuries have our fathers before 
us given to some old formula a full measure of 
simple credenoe heaped up and brimming over; till 
we, in out later generation, ere tempted to cry out 
indignantly t ‘Have we laid <rar brains in the sun and 
dried that tliey want matter to prevent such 
l^osa l/iNHreachlng as tbli?* Where now ia enr faith 


in the ‘ simples ’ gathered bcneatli the moon, or plucked 
at some witching-hour under the ‘ fiery trigons ? ’ How 
far have we wandered from the pastures of old father 
‘tliymc/ lost our relish for ‘sauce-alone^ or Jack-by* 
tho-bedge-side,’ and discarded tlie safe companionslfip 
of ‘Gill go-over- thc-ground!* How havo we, degen- 
I orate, wagc<f war in a crusade against * Saracen'a 
I L'oiifitund/ and w'ithheld from our gaping wounds the 
gentle succour of Teutonic ‘fdab-wort!*« How have 
wo sot lip new' idols for our worship, and, like true 
iconoidasts, btokeu down the mysterious image firom 
the inner sanctuary, the holy of holies, of physic! 
In medical traditionary lore, this same icon, as all 
scarchors into by-gone authorities well know, was the 
imaec or likeness of a particular disease, said to be 
impressed on n>ot, ]('af, or flower, suggesting its spociflo 
siUuc as a curative agent applied to the disease to 
indicated. It was railed tho Signature of the plant. 
Tiiat prince of herbalists, Nicholas Culpeper, says : ‘ I 
wonder in my ht^art how the virtues of herbs came 
first to be known, if not by their signatures! Now, ns 
thou art a true man, t> Nicholas, confide to us wliercin 
it is fitting to put a bound to our credulity. In sober 
seriousness, if the ‘signature’ bo all-powerful, may 
'there not be also— in spite of the poet— something ip 
a nmne^ May we not hope to ‘put money in our 
purSb* by imbibing an iiifubion of ‘money-wort or 
herb-twopcnce;' or tame a quarrelsome wife by means 
of ‘loosi'-Btrifu or grass-polly ?’ Might not ‘ashen- 
keys’ be applied w'lth cfTcct to a locked-Jaw; or a 
liabit of early rising induced— under Morpheua— by 
an ailinixture of ‘ pot-herbs, Imkd lotth an old cot^l* 
Have you a mote in your ej e, 0 my brother ! search 
diligently for the ‘ penri-trefoil ; ’ it shall more benefit 
you than the- four-leaved shamrock of fiiiry celebrity: 
*it hath a wliite spot in the leaf like a poarL It is’ 
—as you mfglit have divmeu — ' under the moon, and 
its icon shows that it Is of a singular virtue against 
tiio pearl or pin and web in the eye.’ Or, ^better still, 
take ‘licrb-clary this, too, ia ‘under the moon,' and 
goes right to the mark. ‘The ^d put into the eyes, 
cienrs them from motes. Wild clary is a gallonf^medy, 
to take one of the sceda and put it ^n the eye, and 
there let jt remain till it drop out of itself (tho paia 
u ill he nothing to nffOak on)! Tlinnk you, Ca]pepg|v— 
Nicholas, we are obliged to you, but would fain be 
excused. The human animal is not, it would appear, 
tho only ‘nnfiedgod hxjw^* brimlden to tho ancients: 
the callow fowl# of tho air bate a wonder-working 
elixir for destrqyod vision in ‘ celandine or chclidoninm, 
so called from a Greek word signifying swallow.’ But 
mark our oracle's resegvatlon: ‘lliey say, that if you 
put out the eyes cf young saallows when they are in 
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M9%Mit»1ih« old one will jecover thebr ey^ tHU 
im, Olili X ivm oonfldent, fnv I lisre trM it [tbe 
w eiiinern, that If wo mar the vwry $ipp\» of their 
With a 4i^e» she aiU recover them agaiiii hut 
mMet uftik this hah or not, I know no^* Tlie eyes, 
it Mexii$» are * under pio luminarSes ; the nght eye of a 
nmiit and the left eye of a woman, the son claim<i 
dominion over.^ lA^t those who attempt to operate ibr 
Otrhbitmni, look to it, or they may get thomCelveB into 
trouble. In all matters oph*lialniio, Aic Fates them- 
selves seem to have Idbourod'^ndcr an obliquity of 
vision. Eaculapius, bceaifte oT the marvellous cures 
he performed with the blood drawn from the nght 
veins of Medusa’s head— a lady who boasted but a 
reversionary interest in one c.vc, which belonged in 
common to herself and her lovely sisters the Goigons 
—fell under the thunders of Jo\e, the issue being, 
that the great * luminary’ ApoHo hiinself, the father of 
physic, for his just vengeance inflicted on the one- 
e>ed Cyclopeswlio forged the thunderbolts, was thrust 
incontinently from heaien, and doomed to consort 
wfth the flecks of Adnietus After this, wkeie shall 
the mortal he found bold enough to undertake so 
deluate ah operation as that for squintiip, on either 
the nght fyt 0/ a man 01 ihp kft tge of a woman *unda 
the ItmtnnrwsV Bunemg through the pages qf our 
authoi, there is a genuine undercurrent of humour 
mid shrewd common sense Vk\ feel sure that he 
believes not in one-half he propounds with such 
solemn graiity. Sundry of Ins prescriptions savour 
strong]} of the mendicant friar^a celebrated recuiie 
foi the making of flint-soup. In his concoction of 
simples, be slily instniiates Jus 'powdered lieot’ or 
his '(*oek-chicken ’ Ccrtaui herbs are shewn to be 
fiecnliarly efiloacious 'gathered witli the dew on 
theni^’ (libers are of remarkable potency 'il the body 
be exercised after Uic t iking thereof * In his loie of | 
sack and canary, he is the 'very FaUtafl of iihi«tJLian8 I 
lie holds forth on the virtue ot moderation, hut has ' 
evidently no mind to treat hia fritiida in private w »tli 
anything so meagre as 'a last j ear’s pippin with a 
dish of caiaways.* 

Feriiaiiig souie of liis inimitablo concoctions, we 
exclaim perforce * Whj, what an epunrean rascal u 
this!* It would conjure up the shade of latlnr 
Mathew, only to hear him when he is busy u^ bia 
distillery. In Ins tattle with temperance, he is 
valorous as Hei tor ot '1 rov. worth two of Agamemnon ’ 
There is 'a whole merchant’s ventuie of Bordianx <itufi 
in liim ' XT he admonishes us to repent, truly it is * not 
in s«tekcIoth, hut in new milk and old sack ’ Under 
tho head of Ro«a Solis, or Sundew {query, inounttiiii- 
dcw?]. IS a rare speciflc for 'qualms aud spasms of 
the heart. This IhtIi is good [no doubt of itj mode 
into a dniik witli uqiia-vitT and spici^s* Hearken 
to Nicholas on the subjei t of the vine 'The vine is a 
most gallafll tree of thi sun, very sy mpa|hctical with 
tlie body of man, and that m the reason that the spirit 
of wine fs the greatest cordial .xmong all vegetables/ 
lie who^ being sick, cos eta not a drink with a veritable 
smack of nectii||||a it, let Man eschew tho following: 
*Th*» powder oMHilCt or a simp of violets 

taken 111 lomo ranvenient liquor [«'], and a littlo of the 
juw 02 ail up •of lemons put into 11, quenches the 
thirst, and gives to the drink a elarct-wino colour 
and a fine tait relish pleasing to the taste/ • If this is 
ttoM draught for Olympian Jove, ‘may a cup of sack 
bo our poisoD.* Here follows another 'conveniont 
liquors* ‘TakaiAfty kemols of peach-stoiios, and one 
htmania of tho%emtU of cheixy-stonos, a liandftil of 
dried, thrfeo piats of moi- 
P ‘if sack and ragar be in fault, 

CM Mp the wicked!’ Yet he who can gravely 
adrocate tho above delectable compounds, co me s down 
with n fly iMko on bcliola^^lerm— a gendeman 
whose lUUDO ip humbly suppose to bo a oomrptlon of 


*S6heia BeliUid advlMito tiiui ohiefl lems 
after peaM» or obh diey say ihoy am aalmd M poison; 
nay, and thay ooxise tee tree ibr iti too If but if a poor 
man find his stomach opprossed by oatterir paimi, it ys 
only working hard, aqd that wSU do 4 o vm os 
wm! Take comforl^ ye sons of toll; vn sliaU oat 
pears with impunity— M the sweat of J^nr brow 1 
After so much wine, it is not to be wondered at that 
our friend Njjcholas should indorse the following libel 
against ‘sweet basil/ He says: ‘HUai&us, a SWnch 
pVysician, ofSrms, upon bis own* knowledge^ that an 
acquaintnnio of his, by common funelling of this heHif 
had a Bcorpwii btod n kia hraim something Is die 
matter ; basil and mo will not ^w together, no, nor 
near each other, and we know rue is as great an 
enemy to poibou a^ any that grows.’ It was rue^ m 
combmii|ion with figs, walnuts, and some few other 
ingredients, that was said to be taken daily by Mlthrl- 
datos, and which gave tho ‘Pontic monarch of old days* 
immunity against the poisonous assaults of his enemies. 
A simpler physic than this was patronised, we are 
told, by tho grandfather of him of Utica; ‘Honest old 
Cato used no other phy sic than the colowurts. 1 know 
nut of what metal his body was made; this X am sure, 
cabbages are extn mely windy, whether you take Uiein | 
as meat or medicine; yea, rh windy meat as can be 
eaten, unless y^ou eat baqpipcs or billows, and they ale 
but seldom eaten tn our (Ir> s/ ! 

bliunld the public he desirous of knowing how tlio 
celestial personages whose naitics so fiequeutly figure | 
rs presiding oier the vegetable kingdom, conducted 
their ministrRtions with refcreiuo to tho nnimal 
economy ot the human suhipct—rulpeperis theur mm. 
He has walkid among the immortals, and knows tlieic 
wBys and their whereabouts lake us poor mortals of | 
this lower earth, it would appai that they have their 
likings and tiuir dishkini^s, their lo\o and their hate. 

* bjmpfitliv and antipatln , be it rememborod, ‘ate two | 
hinges upon whuh the whole of phi sic turns; oml that 
ph>siuiii who minds thim not, is like a door from off j 
the hooks, more like to do a man a misJind than to i 
secure Jinn’ Moreoicr, ‘he who would know tie 
leason ol the opei itioiis oi tJie lurbs, must look up as 
high as the strixs, n^lrfdogunllj ' So lie adds ‘ To the 
stars went 1/ Ilaiing soaied thus hig', but a step 
further, aud wo find him in the preseoco of great 
,)ii|iitcr liinisilf. ‘ I'^p eodies Mars to hmi— '* Uorue, 
Bi other Jupiter,” he savi*, “ ihuu kiiowei»t I sent a 
couple of trines to thy hou«^e last night, tlio ono Iniin 
Aries, and the other from Scorpio, give me thy 1ch\o 
by 8} mpathy to cure this poor man with drinking a 
drauglit oi wormwood beer every morning ’ ’ 80 nitieh 
for sympathy; now foi aiitiputhy. 'The moon was 
weak the other daj , and slie gave a man two terrible 
mischiefs, a dull biain and a weak sight. Mars lays by 
his sword and conics to her— “Sister Moon,” says he, 
“this man hath angcreiTtbeo, hut I beseech thee take 
no notice— he is but ff fool, l^nthcM!, be patient , 1 will 
with my herb wormwood cure him of both lafinmties 
by antipathy, for thou knowest that thou and I cannot 1 
airee ” 'VV ith that the moon began to quarrel: Mars, I 
not delighting murli in women’s tongues, wont away, 
and did a whether tM would 01 ao/ Yet this is the 
^gallant Mars!' Worse, however, follows. ‘He had 
no sooner parted with the moon, but ho met with 
Venus— and ^ho was as tbvnk as n ftog 
B^gough of tho immortals. Ono step bwco*, and wc 
come to the pope. If Nicholas has an ntiklnd eotner 
in his genial heart, he reserves it for his holiness. In 
his love for his darling simples, with their rare old 
Saxon names, he is ‘as true as truth's slmiiUcIty, and 
simpler than tho infancy of truth*’ lie Is not half 
pleased to hear miilotoo called Ugnuia saneis emcis; 
inveighs In no measured terms against pansy being . 
‘Mssphemonsly called an herb of the Holy Trinity, 
becittie it hu three colousib* M qoMifls with ' 
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Ofsm^vondwood 

b» tay9t *Ii tMi^ gotten d$ nonj nunet as trirtoei**- 
and perhapa ^ meow. A papist got the toy by the 
euA «2d wM it hioly wormi^pod ; and, in truth, J am 
of opinmi their living so much holiness to herbs i$ a 
tvotoe <&srs remams so little to thtmthm! But he has 
nor done *8t Peter's wort/ he says, Arises up 
jf Jeter than St John’s wort; and good reason, too, 
rXPeter being the greater apostle, ask the pope else! 
y^or though God would hare the saints ecfusl, the pope 
^s of another opinion. Tlierc is not a straw to chooae 
betwixt this and St «iiohn s wort, only St Peter must 
have it, lest he should want itot-horbs.* Thus docs 
Nieholas doal the popo a sly poke in the ribs with a 
herb pnmnuneed by Dioscorides, riiny, and Galen to 
bo good for soistiea! 

SW a concluding specimen of the wisdom of our 
ancestors in the discovery of remedies for all the ills 
that flesh is heir to, lot us turn to the art-mngic as 
developed in onr hedgerows. We must bo pardoned 
if we place amongst our rabalialic observances somv' 
few prescrilied remedies, the incdicinai value of which 
is boasted in sober seriousness : sueli, for example, as 
peonies to he hung round the neck, Id tansy to be 
worn in the shoes, so that it be next the skin; divers 
other hcibs to be bound round tlic wTists of the hands 
**^tliQ disease to be cured lying in soim^dihtnnt region 
of the body; and ^crvaln, ns n uniody for serofuhi, to 
be tied to the pit of the Bloniiieh by a loiuu tihhon round 
the neck. Jinstly— hear it, hanrnnty Martin*— •A 

good iiandful of Ibe hot, biting eulra^e or Avatci-pejiper 
put under a liorne’s saddle, will make him travel the 
hett^T, aldioiigh he were lialf-tsred before* We have 
the authority of Mizaldus and othets for the fact, tluf 
neither wiUii nor devil, thunder nor lightning, enii 
harm a man m the i>resi‘neo of a ba>-li(e \Vt»od- 
liet>(my, aeiordiug to Anlonms Musi, the pli}8ician 
to Octavius eVsar, possesses F{nii].ir iniraeufoiis pro- 
perties. 'I he power asenhod lo tlie hg-liec is ot a ‘ 
^omewhat diflerent cluiraclf i \>'ith shines of a cook 1 
and hull, most peisons are fainileir but the eoniiecUoii * 
of the litWr nniiiiiil with tin iig-trve -a trie undtr the j 
doniiniou of great J uve Iiiinsclf is a fact not suflu icnlly j 
known *if jou tie a dmil, be he ever so mad. to a * 
ho wnll qui»'kly bicoiiie tame and gontUv I'he 
only difhculty in the way ol admiiiisteiing the remedy 
proposed seems to ho in wlfc aiiaU ‘ hit tht < nt * Tlteie 
would fip;K*ar to be also some iii}sienous ronmclion 
between tl«o same Hiiinial and fig-woit, sinci wi aie , 
lol 1 thal ‘\enuB owns the plant, and the fcAsiw/ hull 
u tfl hot tiu V it /* /^gain, we cannot help thinking that 
*niouse-e.i, though itself niulcr the dominion ol the 
nimm, must have felt tokhd when fust it caught the 
echo of the following aniiounci'Tiient * * riiougli authors 
do cry oat upon olchcunsts for atlompting to fix quick- 
silvtr writh this herb and nioon-worr, a Jioman would 
not have judged a tiling by the success ; if it be to bo 
fixed at all, it is by lunai influciile.' 

Of all famous herbs, none is comparable to moon- 
wort, We would strongly advise all liorsc-joeko) u to 
give it a wide berth, and Messrs llrnTiiah and C'hi^b 
especially to keep a sharp e>o upon thoir business, if 
ever they find themselves m its vicinity ‘ It is an 
herb which, they say, will open locks and uii&huc 
such horses as tread upon it This, some laugh to 
scorn, and those no small fouls neither f but country 
IMsople that I know call If unshoe-lhc-horso.’ Biwidcs, 
I have heard commanders say, that on White J)own, 
in l>ovon8lnre, near Tiverton, there wero found thirty 
horses' shoes, pulled off from the ibot of the Eiirl dl' 
Essex’s horses, being tlioro drawn np in a body, many 
of them being newly shod, and no reason known, which 
cansed gseat admiration/ If the Bari of Essex himself 
took kindly to the view of the subject here broadly 
bloted at, a,'l we con say is, that we could not recom- 
mend Itfm a more appro^te lastoratire^ after tlm 


tolls of his campaigih that contained in Uic foU 
lowing recipe, under the head of melilot, dr king’s* 
claver: *Tho head oftati washed with tile distilled 
flowers of melilot, is effitotud for ihtAaJhat sadcha/y 
h^tkeiT oemei!* 


KUASINSKX: A TALE. 

^ jy youn cnAPTUna. » 

1 11 Uko the ghost's wySlRt a cbouBsod poiiBds.wjgasilil. 

ClIAPfUA I. 

In one of my late visits to the continent, I beoamn 
acquainted with a gentleman whom 1 will call M* de 
Hosny. llo was first pointed out to nu* on tho pro»» 
meni^o as 'the gputlcman who was said to hnvo seen 
a ghost ; * but on my thereupon expressiiig a desire to 
be introduced to him, I was told that he had tho 
greatest aversion to be questioned on tho subject, and, 
in fact, never had been heard to allndo to it. 

Being aware that jieople who have seen, or who 
believe that they have seen apparitions, arc geneiiflly 
chsractei ised by a similar shyness, tho natural conse- 
quence of tho riduule and incredulity they have to 
encounter, 1 woa not deterred by this announcement ; 
and accordingly, many days had not elaiisod before 1 
had so far attained rny object, that 1 was on speaking 
terms with M*dc Kosiiy. 

lie was a good-looking dark man, of about five or 
six and thirty^ gentlciiiMililce in appearance and 
manner, rather grave, and decidedly clever, lie was 
by birth a lldgian ; and was said to have inherited an 
ampio fortune, toftctlicr vvitJi the title of count, from 
hib father, who, though of an ancient and uoblo race, 
had cmbnikcd in mercantile afluirs, to repair the 
dcelitniig foi tunes of the family. 

Cautious not to risk succuss by precipitance, I was 
in no haste to be* ra} my curiobity. But, one evening, 
when tho (onvcrsatiou acculentally twriitd on the 
mysteries ol life hen* and liereifter, I ventured to s ly, 
that if one single ci&o of appearance after death weie 
will established, tlio great ijuc*itioii of tliere bung a 
world to come would be irretracably setllcil, adding, 
Ih.nt 1, for iny part, believed tboic was no soarcity ol 
such evidence, if overybod^ who had .tny to produPe 
Wfii^id apeak out upon the subject, and il those who 
liad the <*ouinpe to do so only met with fair-pl.iy. 

Jh* entiiel^ comcidtd. ‘But/ said he, *biiko any- 
body who rash enough to makfi such nii avowal is 
sure to be treated as a fool or a liar, there is no chance 
of tho question ever icceiving the consideiation it 
deserves In lev d, 1 think the man is a fool who risks 
being laughed at 1>> lolliiig people what they aie 
predttermincci not to believe.’ 

Notwithstanding tins unpromising beginning, M. 
do Kosny ended by telling mo what I wanted U* hiar. 
Not thcn,Jor it was eveiung when vvli hvid flic 
above conversation, and he said with a shudder: 
‘I shouldn’t sleep if I speak of it now— 1 should 
think I saw* ngaiif ’ * 

'rhere ho stopped ; but ho agroed to mtet mo tho 
next numung; niid all I eaW sjy is, that I am 
thoroughly convinced that he behoved tho jrath of 
the following story ho then told mo. • 


Tho wealtliy Do Bosny, having a desluo to see tho 
world, sot out on Ins travels at four-aud-tw 
Ills timo was liis oan; ho went whero he pleased 
stayed in a place till he was tired of it, and partook 
of all the amusements tluit oamo In his way. Ainongsl 
tho aoqaaintaiidbs formed in liU travels was Arthur 
Edmonds, an Englishman, younger titan him«clf, and 
was travdliug to counteract a tendency to coiibump- 
tion, brought on by too close study at Oxford. 

They met sevoril^times, and finally at Venice, 
wheta they put up at the same hotel— II Leone 


CHAMSBftfffl JOUBITAIr. 


Bl«acD» cm the Gtead Onnol, ikiB«r tlie Bialto. Bare 
they becttine TteryJotlmate ; and ae iheir pnnuits were 
the eamcv and ili^y frequented the lame loeiety, they 
engaged a yo^la between them, in which tiiey ipent 
mutilk pf tbdf time. « 

One morning, about a fortnight after tlioJr arrival, 
juit II they wore stopping into their boat, a gentleman 
hastily out of tiie hotel, and railed for a gondola. 
^Clttne hnpiiened to be none there at tho moment ; and 
aiiie erinred great impatieapr, the yoiftig niem offered 
hlld a Boat in theirs. Ho iXh *pted tho ofler with 
many thanks, saying that ho had an appointment 
of importance, and was already past his time. They 
rowed him to his deBtioation ; and on parting, he 
expressed a hope that he might be allowed to return 
them thanks in person tho next day, at tho same time 
handing them his card. 

* Count Stanislaus Krasinski,’ said iDo Itosny, rcad- 
thg it. 

* And an uncommonly nice fellow,* rejoined Kdmonds. i 
And such he appeared to he; he was tall, hand- 

Boair, well dressed, polished in his Tnaimers, and, 
though a Pole, spoke Kroiicli like a Prcnolimnn. They 
were dcli(,hte<l with their now arquaintancr, who 
soon became their companion in all their plcabtm*«). 
Indeed, they liked hi^ society so much, that ^ they 
pressed him to join them in a projected tour tJo tho 
east; but his groat dcbire, ho said,* was to sec England; 
and Edmonds promised him an introduction to Ins 
family, who were residing at the Lakes — *a country 
you must visit,* ho said, *aA it is onb of the lions oi 
England. Our place is in Suffolk ; but, unfortunately, 
my mother can’t live there; tho climate does not 
agree witli her.’ 

^If you go there,* said Do Eosny, ‘you will bo 
falling in love with Edmonds’s sister. Elio est tres 
belle; ot riche aussi, n'cbt ce pas, mon clier?* 

Arthur replied, that ho was iieihnps not a fair 
judge, but he thought she was very pretty, and that, 
moreover, sho would have n very good lortuuc, as, 
besides her paternal portion, she had L.20,<)00 left her 
by an aunt. 

‘Th.it aunt was a trump,* added ho; ‘for sho left 
L.C0,000 betw'oen three of us; and if oitlicr of the 
tiireo die witliout issue, his or her portion goes to the 
survivors.’ * 

Both the young foreigners expressed their adii'iira- 
lion of English fortunes ; and the Vole remarked, that 
in his country, ladies wen* seldom so well provided 
I for; that as ibr hiniseir, being au only eon, he had 
great landed estates — though not much money, he 
rqjoinod laughingly ; but tliat if he had had the mis* 
fortune to be born a girl, he would have scarcely had a 
aiibsistenre. 

This agreoable intimacy was at Icngtii interrupted 
by a letter summoning Be Uosny to Piba, where his 
only sister I had been residing some time with her 
husband.^ IIo departed with reluctauee, ^oniieing to 
bo bock in a fortniglit ; and, ns lie had a great deal of 
luggage, hoc retained his room, giving the key to 
Edmonds to keep till his return ; and reminding him 
that tbsro was a stgye of good cigars tlierc^ from 
wliioh he WAS welcome to help himself. ^ 

On his retnng, after being absent a month instead 
«J. of a fortnight, ho learned with surprise tliat both 
Edmonds and the Pole had quitted Veup^e. The 
>nil |D^rd banded him a note from the ibrrocr, in whidi 
laid that ho was tired of waiting for him ; and that 
as Krasinski was leaving for England, ho should leave 
too, and go on to Borne, where he hoped Be Bosny 
would rejoin him. e ^ 

Be Bosny now bethought himself of the kgy of his 
room, which he had intrusted to Edmonds ; but the 
landlord produosd it, saying that it bad been found in 
this door. ^ 

tho door?* said the cotmi 


monsieur. Twodaya ufpkXliiKl^pittisdtobenp 
stairs, and Seeing Site key iff the doin^I took possenibn 
of it; but youv trunks are there, and 1 hope you’ll 
find everything safe.* 

Be Bosny, annoyed at tho nesdlgsnflo of ^Mhends, 
who was aware bf the value of tlie property left in his 
charge, now ascended to his chamber. Qh opening 
the door, he saw indeed all his trunks and port* 
manteaus in their places as he had left them; but 
a very cursoiy pxaniinatioti shewed that ho had been 
rcdiU^d, and that by a very discerning depredator. His 
clothes were there, except a few ^|ery reiherchS artidos 


of the toilet; hut his jewels, his rings) his pins, his 
diamond snuff-boxes, and otiier things of tnat des* 
oription, Mliicli ho had collected in the courso of 
his travels, were all gone; as also a bog of gold 
coins and medals of great value, which ho had 
inlieritGif feom his father, and which he was oorrying 

to Bomo to tho Prince B , who wished to purehate 

them. 

^Vhen tho landlord was told uhnt had happened, 
ho cxprcBscd tho greatebt surprise and dismay; and 
condemned tho Signore Inglcso very much for not 
having coininiltod the key to his care. Of course, he 
could not be answerable for the people of all nations 
that went up and down those stalls. Ife was confident 
none of ids Borvnnt«i hod commilted the theft ; and he 
fixed his siispHions on a stranger, in appearance a 
Biissian, who had lodged there a week, and had gono 
oiiS one morning, proinising to ho boi'k to dinner, but 
had never relumed, oven to pay Ids hill. 

Tho annoyance wan groat, mid the loss considerable. 
The polu‘e having in vain used every effort to dis- 
cover tlie thief, Bo Bosny left Venice, disgusted with 
his ouii fully and Ediiioiids's carelessness, and entirely ' 
cured of hi<- passion for buying baubles. | 

He deteniimed now to prosecute his journey to the 
east; and, being too nuich out of humour with his 
English friend to desitv h.tii for the companion of his 
travels, instead of going to Boiiie, he embarked at 
Triest for Coifu. After lingering a little amongst 
tiie islands of Ionia, he proeoeded to Athens, Cori- 
stantino])le, dc ; and about four months after leaving 
Venice, lie arrived at Bey rout, where ho lodged and 
boarded with a Ureck called Simonides. JHcre he fell 
violently in love with the ddoghtcr of Ins host, who 
seemed nothing loath to M,eccpt ids addresses. Her 
f.itiier, however, thinking no good would come of 
this attachment, was exceedingly annoyed by it, and 
endeavoured to got him out of Ids house; but not 
immediately succeeding in that object, he set Ids son, 
a hoy of lourteen, to keep watcdi upon the lo\cra in 
the meantime. 

This was the position of affairs, when one night Be 
Bosn}^ suddenly awoke out of a sound sleep, and saw 
a TM^rson, as he thought, sitting in a corner of the 
room. His instant impression was, that it was the boy 
Alexis; and lie sat ui.for an instant to assure himself 
It was not a delusion, before he jumped out of lK»d to 
chastise the lad for the impertinent intrusion. But as 
he^ rose, the figure rose too, and approached the bed ; 
atm then he saw that it was Edmonds, pale and wan, 
with a countenance expressive of intense melancholy. 

When At. de Bosny came to this point of Ida story, 

1 eagerly asked him how ho felt, and if he was light- 
ened. ‘ But,!- perhaps,* I said, ‘you thought it was 
Edmonds himself alive ? ’ 

he said, *1 did not think that; Indeed, 1 
believe I did not think at all. 1 was not frightened ; I 
was paralysed. My sensations were smdi as, I imagini^ 
people feel under influence of mesmoriam.* 

He went on to say, that after an interval, ho 
recovered bis fecnltiea; and found hlmaelf e^ll sitting 
up in bed, in perfect darkneqa* He thou^lit that 
Edmonds hod talked to him; had toM him that he had 
been muideied; that his murdenr was tha same that 


AM that he^ the eeunt, 

Bogland, to amsy Mm 
joftdqnatHm mcAhev and aiaterv md 
: thei^ !]^^eot a gffeat caUtoi^^^ 

^ Aiwefe yhtt ilow oonvineed that you bad leally 
aeeo a gboat!f lashed. 

a4fint l was,* lie replied * hut alter a little 
'constderatiobi I persuaded myself that I hod been 
dressing.. Imthe first place, I Imd never believed in 
l^sts ; and .In the next, 1 found the rolin perfectly 
dark; so that, had a figure been tlierc, I could not 
have seen it at all, mi)pli less distinguish^ its features. 
Ibenltliought it might bo some trick of old Simonides 
his son to frighten me away— though that could 
hardly be, unless they had a secret entrance into the 
room, as I had locked the door. Besides, I did not 
remember that 1 had ever told tlicm anything about 
J^tnpnds.* 

Well, De Rosny proceeded to say, that after some 
time ho sunk into sleep, from which ho woke satisfied 
that ho had merely had an unusually vivid dream, 
such as we oil of us occasionally experience, lie 
looked at his tongue, and felt bis pulse; reviewed 
his yesterday’s bill of fare; thought he must have 
cates something that disagreed with lii:u ; or, perhaps, 
have lately indulged too much in the hookah. In 
short, he settled himself in the belief that it was a 
dream ; and this conviction was strengtlTencd by there 
being no repetition of the apparition. Had it been 
the shade of Edmonds that visited him, of course he 
would have come again to enforce his request. So 
he dismissed the subject from his mind, and thought 
no more of it. 

Simonides was in the right There was no good 
likely to come to the fair daplura from her intimacy 
witli the count ; for wlieii he saw that she was taking 
his attentions seriously to heart, not being inclined to 
fetter himself with a wife, he thougnt it prudent to 
leave her fur a little. So he made an excursion to 
Mount Carmel, visited Tyre and Sidon, and other 
interesting localities, and returned to Beyrout only 
to prepare for a longer absence from her, this short 
excursion having convinced him tliat he could live 
pcffoctly well without lujjr. 

After a brj^f perioil of repose, therefore, he again 
started, and in the couiso of his wanderings came 
to Jerusalem, where, owing ao the celebration of some 
grand festival, he hud a great difiiculty in procuring 
a lodging. At length, ho found a very poor ono in the 
house of n man called Abime, who lived in tho Via 
Dolorosa; but the man » had a sinister eye, and there 
was something suspicious about his family ; insomuch, 
that De Rosny warned liis servant Stephano to he on 
his guard, and keep his eye^open and his trunks 
shut. 

Tired with his journey, he went ejirly to bed the 
first night, and fell into a sound sleep, from which he 
was awakened by— he knew not itliat — but ho fancied 
somebody Imd roused him, lie cast his eye round his 
small room— for he had burned a light ever since his 
unpleasant dream at Beyrout — but could see no on& 
though he landed he heard footsteps. Upon this, he 
jumped out of bed, and opened liis door, which he had 
both locked and Iwiicaded with a heavy portmanteau. 
He looked out into tlie passage, but there was nobody 
there ; and oU bdi^ quiet again, he returned to bed 
and tried to settle himself to sleep; but iu vain— 
there , still were the femtsteps. Again he got mftlaf 
bed, ^looked under it, and examined the room more 
particular^ ; but finding nothing, ho suddenly recol-, 
looted that his room waa at the top of the house, 
and makixig up hie mind that, the noise proceeded 
from the mtdnight peregrlnationa of some marauding 
oat, he oAtrived to forget it,«aad go to^sleep. He 
did not tblUik of this disturbance in the morning; 
but as it ^ ftiUowing nights, he 


mentioned thb Ho 0te!|^hiui^' Vho^W 

heard no such fio!ii^.jihi Ihie^'inight 

proofed firom rats tminsoot. host Vofi 

appealed to, who said he'lw hover Iui3*'#ucTi A com* 
plaint made to him before, iJioogh he admttM 
there migiit be rats on the paHofibMn. So the matUr 
rested tilt night, when the coibiit' retired th 
fatigued, m usual, with the day^s ilgbt*seeinU; but 
no sooner*had }io settled himsetf tp than tiie 
noises again starded hiiu^m his slumbna. / With an 
exclamation of impati^e that sounded vet^/lUte ipi 
oath, he caught up his slipifer, that lay by tbd Side of 
the bed, and hurled it resolutely at tho in^nhfihle 
visitant ; but he succeeded in hitting nothing eiiEQOM 
tho lamp. * ' ■ 

‘Sacrcl’ he exclaimed, and vexed and irritated,^ 
he turned his face to tho wall, determined, in spite of 
cats or rats, to go to sleep. *1*11 not pass another 
night in this cursed hole!* thought he. *I heard 
Colonel Everest say he intends to leave to-morrow ; 
and 1*11 go out early and endeavour to secure his 
lodging.* " • 

*Who*8 there?* he cried; for his soliloquy was 
suddenly interrupted by the pressure of a h Ad on bis 
shoulder ; and turning sharply round, he beheld by 
his bedside the same figure he*had seen at Beyrout. 
There stood Arthur Edmonds, *in his Ifabit as he 


lived,’ but wRh a *le88 melancholy expression 'of 
countenance than he liad exhibited on his former 
visitation. 

I repeated my* question, ‘How did you feel?* and 
he confessed that his first sensation was terror; but 
that gradually the same paralysatiou of the faculties ‘ 
stole over him. When he passed out of that state 
into his normal condition, he was sitting up in bed, 
no figure visible, and the room quite dork. 

Uo rose, felt for his matches, and tried to light his 
lamp, but found it had been brbkcn by the Mow of 
the slipper, andbiite oil spilt. He tried his door, which 
was fast; felt idl about tho room, but discovered 
nothing to explain what had happened ; and then he 
got into bed again to reflect on it. 

It appeared to liim that ho had not only been 
wide awake when ho felt the hand on his shoulder, 
but that he had not been to sleep at all ; qpd he recol* 
lected distinctly what ho had been saying to himself 
at th% moment. ‘But then,* ho said, ‘ did 1 fall asleep 
and dream the rest ? Surely it must be so,* he added, 
rebelling against any other interpretation of the cir- 
cumstance; ‘for why should ho come to mo? Why 
not go to his brother himself, and tell him what ho 
wants ? ' Then he summoned to his recollection what 
tho ghost had said ; ‘ that I ought to liave complied 
with the request made to me at Beyrout ; however, that 
w'us no longer necessary ; but what he now eigoliied, 
he conjured me not to neglect. 1 am to go to Malts, 
w'hcro I shall find his brother, and then We are to 
proceed togetlier to Naples, where we shall have this 
mystery unravelled.* 

‘ How obscure ! , Wliy not say what we were to do ? 
But ghost-stories always ruii in this fashion— ghosts 
go about things in such an absgrd roundabout way, 
that it il impossible to believe in them; 1 daresay 
Edmonds is at this moment alive and«well ifli I am ; 
much better, probably, for I think 1 must ill ; this 
climate doesn’t agree with me, and the sooner I get 
back to the west the better. I eon go Tay Malta, ^. gr- 
tainly; indeed, I should naturally do so; and theff^ 
I'll go to l^cily— 1 want to see and thence 

to Rome, and I’ll inquire if Bfimcinds has been 
there,* &c.; and«havingomado up liis mind to tbi’a 
course of prooee^g, Im went to sleep and slept till 
morning. 

On tlie following day, lie waa still less fhcllned to. 
believe in the ghost ; and although, for many reasons^ 

I he would have been glad to change his lodging, he 
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m Um that if be eat^vpgr 

be dreadfully 

otk wbat I iheuld do, 
jM t gtaTe» Ibr the young man 

euddeyjrlwwliimdi^^ '^Pardon 

me, Ha .Sbsny, but, from your mantier and 

X cwQiiot help thinking you knour more 
of my bmbm* than you are willing to own"— I 
fehf ctogo colour. “ WhatOTer yon know, X 
Ib^ieeohyonto tellmo!" | 

** But I know nothing ! " I replied. \ ^ 

.«Then you euspect Bomething— you hare heard 
BQinjB report— let mi hear it, whatever it ia I I, too, 
have aome reaaon to fear — some cauae for anxiety ; but 

1 had hoped it waa mere fancy — mere nervouaneaa” 

“iVhnt," aaid I, interrupting liim, “have you seen 
him loo t Haa ho alao visited you ? ” 

“ Who ? ” aaid he, looking wildly at me. “*VIiat, in 
Heaven'a name, do you meazi ?” 

“ Tou spoke of fancy ; you aeemed to hint at aomo- 
thing that might be mere deliialon. 1 also have had a 

atrange experience — a dream it may be” 

“ Eelating to iny brother?” asked ho eagerly. 

“ Belating to* your brother,” I replied, now relieved 
from my difficulty ; and on liia conjui ng me to narrate 
the particulars, I forthwith proceeded to do so, begging 
him, however, not to attach any serious importance to 
the circumstance, unless he sliould find more coucluaivo 
reasons for apprehension. 

* He listened to my narrative with tho greatest in- 
terest ; and when X had finished, lie confessed, that if I 
bad told him such a story a few weeks earlier, it vrould 
probably liave boon received with tlie ridicule 1 feared; 
“ but,” said he, “ a circumstance has occurre^d to my 
sister, that seems, unhappily, but too confirniAcory of 
your vision or dream, or whatever it was;”* and he 
then proceeded to acquaint De Ilosny witli the cause 
of tlieir alarm. 

It appeared that Krasinski, whose intention to visit 
EpgUnd had been intimated by Arlhiir to liis motlier 
and sister, duly arrived there, bringing with him a 
very flattering letter of introduction to the family, who 
ivcre residing at Ambicside. As he wisiied to see the 
country, lie took a lodging in the village, and being 
a very agreeable, accdinplislicd man, was soon a 
welcome visiw in tho bast houses there, and to none 
more welcome than to Mrs XCdmonds and her daughter, 
the fair Knima, who, os her brother had justly said, 
w*as an exceedingly pretty girl, with tlie additional 
charm of a good fortune. Whether it was her beauty 
or her fortune, Everard said ho did not know— pcrluips 
it was both — but Krasinski bad fallen violently in love 
with her, and had made her proposals which were 
accepted without reluctance. ^ In fact, tho passion 
appeared to be mutual, and the advantages of tiie 
match not inconsiderable. Count Stanislaus Krasinski 
was a name not unknown, and tlie family stood 
high in public esteem. Though he spoke of his large 
estates as comparatively unproUtable, he appeared to 
be rich, and his personal qualifications and endowments 
were undeniable. The title of Countess Stanislaus 
Krasinski was not unattractive to tho young lady, add 
tho great iHendshlp Arttiur entertained for the gentle- 
man seemed to render the connection everything that 
was desumble. Mrs Edmonds wrote to Everard to 
apprise him of the engagement, and Enpna appeared 
at the aumimit of Impi^iness ; the marriage, she said, 
was to take place soon, and they w^e to go to iSbdio, 
wiiM,. Arthur and , Krasinski hod agreed to meet 
and {tSH the winto together. ‘Fanc^,’ she said. 
*hQw aston^ed and , dqlightod Arthur will be when f 
am introdttoed to him as OtiunteM Krasindd, for we 
cannot, write and tell mm,.U|ice we don*t know where 
he if. . W^^re had no }ett^ alnee be left Venice. 
ArUm ii corresnondenWSo 4ways was, and I 


•up^ heJ 










Arthurs naghgei^ hakUakL &B\\famUy 

appeared to ftel uu uneaniinaaa on hla aixsOunt, and 
everything regarding . marriage advanced most 
prosperously; the young peorplo walked^ and bpated, 
and rode together in tiie mbrnlngi, whilii Krasinski^s 
talent for mliaic and bewitriiing voioe formed the 
charm of their evening society. Emma esteemed 
herself the most fortunate of meows. The prospect 
of leaving her mother was the only drawback to her 
felicity; but Krasinski ^clared hioiself so much 
pleased with Englandi^at he had no diflfOUlfy in 
promising to spend much of his time then^; . The 
ensuing spring, ho said, must be spent in Poland ; but 
he assured Mrs fidmonds that scarcely a year should 
pass withont hot receiving a visit, from her daugtiter. 

Tins state of tilings had lasted several weeks, when a 
cloud suddenly darkened tlieir sunshine, but whence it 
came, no one knew. Emma's beaming face paled visibly ; 
her bright eyes grew heavy and dim ; her step lost its 
spring ; all day she strolled listlessly about the garden, 
with hor head bowed down, and apparently buried in 
thought. Mrs Edmonds was silent, but looked anxiqiH 
and perplexed; and Krasinski,* who at first liovered 
about tliem, solicitous and assiduous, at length became 
silent also, and exhibited an air of extreme dissatis- 
faction. Still there was no word of the marriago being 
brokdii off or even postponed, ^d the period fixed for 
it was fast improaoliirig. Every ono remarked the 
change, but nAody could obtain a clue to the mystery ; 
and, in fact, as it ultimately appeared, the only person 
who could have* furiiished one whs Emma, and slie 
seemed to be impenetrable on the subject. Mrs 
Edmonds wrote to Everard that she had questioned 
her ill vain as to the cauae of hor depression, wliich 
appeared to date from a certain day, on wliieh she and 
her lover, in tiio course of tlieir morning excursion, 
had been witnesses to a very distressing accident; 
tlioiigli how this circumstance should have produced 
such a sinister ^fluence, she was at a loss to conceive. 

They were 'walking on the banks of Windermere, 
when a beantiful little girl, about six years old, was 
drowned. The agony of her mother, and her entreaties 
to Krasinski to save the infant, were most distressing, 
and doubly so to Emma, since, although she too 
entreated him, he resisted his first impulse, which was 
evidently to jump into tlic water, and *suffered tlie 
ciiild to perish unaided. Although he excused iiimseir 
by saying, that tlie lust time he was in the water, he 
had been seized with cramp, and nearly drowned, 
Emma did not recover her spirits all tho afternoon. 
Mrs Edmonds thought this quite natural ; and Rras- 
iiiski expected to find her ns usual on the following 
day; but wlien she appeared at breakfast, they were 
struck with her altered appearance. She said she had 
a headache, and iiad not rested well; but from that 
day, her health declined, and her whole demeanour 
changed. • 

. Aifairs bring in this position, Mrs Edmonds wrote 
to Everard, requesting him to try if he could extract 
tho secret from his sister. ^Sorne causg,' she said, 

* there must be frir so remarkable an alteration; and 
Krasiuski's not having saved the child seems to me a 
wholly inadequate one.* • 

Upon this, the young man, who reajly thanglit It a 
pity his sister should lose so good a. match for a 
caprice, sent her a letter, urging lier to confide in him 
if she liadT any thing to tell; and if not, entreating her 
to throw off this mysterious depression, <which must*'«MiJ 
very displeasing to her lover. * As, for the accident 
tliat distressed you,^he said, *you ttiust remember that 
men are not aliuiys mailers of thetr actions, and we 
may be incapable of doing at one time what we could 
do easily at* another. The hr^ivest are sometimes 
seized with a panic.; and ihaVyou should sacrifice 
your future happinesL^ and your lover's too, to ah I 
exaggerated ientiiotmtllron this sulqect, would be an ’ 




. rtaau jnou parfcotty xidi^DOmn 

%..4m ^ <t#.tlw world i and, moreoyer, u wwoldlH 
>im aottifiVimrdoMlile liyvatioe towavdo^kn.* . 

rantoBBUtion*, Jiramd Ao^nd an auwer, 
ItO DOW pi(t into the haodi t£ Ibimy. 


WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN* 

rSMALB BAHX» 10 BArTJ». ^ 

' Wbzls planning tliit pap^l^cbaiiced to read, in a 
Jato number of tbe Nordi^ British Quarterijjf, one 
iieaded * EmplOpmout of 'Women,* iivhich expressed 
many of my ideas in forms so much clearer and better 
than; any In wliich 1 can cost them, that I long hesi- 
tated wMiher it urere worth my wliilo to attempt to 
set ^theidli down Ijere at all $ but afterwards, seeing 
iibat'ilhU Jwmal may fall into many hands never laid 
.^^n. the Quarjterly, and that these Tlioughts aim less 
•at originality than usefulness, 1 determined in any case 
toeiay my say. It matters little when, or how, or by 
how'ntsny, truth is tpoken, if only it be truth. 

Ikl up the question of female handierailts, in 

Contradistinction to female professions, the first thing 
'that strikes^ one is the largeness of the subject, and 
JhOw very little one practically ^nows about it. Of 
'Ceoesaity, the class is a silent class; is lives l)y its 
fingers rather than its brains; it cannot put its life 
Into print Sometimes a poet does 'this for it, and 
tbrlUs millions with a Son^ of ths Shirt ; or a novelist 
pissents us with some imaginary porLrait-<-sonie Leiiko 
Arnold^ /Susan HopUy^ or liuth^ idealised more or less, 
it may be, yet sufiiciently true to nature to give us 
« passing interest in our shop-girls, sempstresses, aqd 
' snsid-servants, abstractedly, as a class; but of the 
individuals,' of their modes of existence, feeling, and 
thought'-of their sorrows and pleasures, accoiiipHsh- 
snents and defects— we Hadies* of the middle and 
upper ranks, especially those of us residing in great 
towns, know essentially nothing. 

As I have said, the working-class is the silent class; 
gad this, being a degree above the cottage visitations 
mt Xadies Bountiful, or the legislation of Ten-Uours- 
Committees in an enlightened British parliament, 
is tlm most silent of all. And it includes so many 
grades— from tlie West-end milliner, who dresses in 
silk every and is almost (often quite) a Mady,* 
down to the wretched lodging-house * slavey,* who 
seems to he less a woman tlian a mcro working animal 
—that, viewing one shrinks back in awe of its vast- 
ness. 'What an enormous influence it must uncon- 
sciously exercise on society, this dumb multitude, 
which, beliind counters, in work-rooms, garrets, and 
bazaar^ o|L in service at fashionable, respectable, or 
barely decent houses, goes toiling, toiling on, from 
moni^ng till night— often from night till morning 
—at anythydg and everj'thing, just for daily bread 
and honesty jl • 

NQW*.' 4 |aa defaR recctoiisog this fact— gets up early- 
closing wvemonts, il^'akes eloquent spcedies^in lawn 
sleeves or peers* broadcloth at Hanover Square Booms, 
or writes alettA to the Times, enlarging on the virtue 
of ordering court-dresses in time, so that one portion 
of Queen ykitoria*s female subjects may cot be hurried 
^ or worse, in order tliat another 
shine n^it, brilliant and heautithl, at Her 
and iawingfrooms. All this is good; 
w is only A droDfO thOucket— a little cal cast 
of the stmjp*. The grerf tide of struggle 

fiaira iuflt IlllA MlllA* tllA AMf^AA 


flaws oolkiost the same; the sui$iee 

ttouhled* tipdeicurrent 

No^i I do hot be^eiro ^ 


k anyihkig i^din heaven^. 


iq?rtythatwwA , . . ^ 

It seems 'to |pto that cm abq W, : 

wrong in the class which I have to 

handicraftswomen, is the .greto dil- . 

tlnction drawn b^een, it^ and. thht, V pnfflnihniil ;) 
women. Many may repudiate this in, 
practically, I ask lady-mothers, whether Aey utouid 
not rather take for daoglUers-in-law the 
governess, ttc most penniless dependent! Biah A 
* person in /nusineas*— ^niUiner,, dressmaker, shop; 
woman, &e.? As for a domestic servanb— a cook, 
or even a lady's-maid— 1 am alraid a yoniig Xton's 
choice of such an one would ruin him for. ever in the 
eyes of respectability. 

llespectabil ity— begging her pardon !— Is often a great 
fool. Why should it be less creditable to make good 
dresses fhan bad books? In what is it better to. be : 
at night a singing servant to an applauding or caj^- 
cioualy contemptuous public, than to wait on the said 
public in the daytime from behind the counter of 
shop or bazaar? I confess, I cannot see the mighty 
diifercncc ; for the question, it must be understood, k, 
not of personal value or endowments, but of external 
calling. 

And hero comes in the old warfare, commenced 
justly in the respeut due to mind over matter, head- 
work over liie.id-work, but deteriorated by custom 
into a ridiculous and contemptible tyranny— the battle' 
between professious and trades. 1 shall not enter into 
it here. Happily, men are now slowly waking up 
— women more slowly still — to a perception of the 
truth, that honour is an intrinsic and not extrinsic 
possession ; that one means of liveliliood is not of 
itself one whit more ^respectable* than another; that 
credit or discredit can attach in no degreo to tlm 
work done, but to the manner of doing it, and to the 
individual wiio does it. 

But, on the other hand, a class that, as a class, lacks 
honour, has usualljs some time or other, fallen- short of 
deserving of it. In tho class of handicraftswomen wSo 
stand to professional women as ordinary tradesmen to 
the gentlemen, one often finds great self-assertion and 
equivalent want of self-respect, painful servility or’ 
pitiable impertiuence— in shuit, many of those faults 
which arise in a transition state of partfhl education, 
and uncertain, accidental Refinement. Also, since a 
degree of both refinement and education is necessary 
to create a standard of moral conscientiousness, I 
believe this order of w'omen is much more deficient 
tlian the one above it in that stern, steady upriglituesl 
wliicU constitutes wdiat wo call elevation of character. 
Tlirough the want of pide in their calling, and laxity 
or a slovenliness of i>rinciple in pursuing it, this class 
is always at war witli*that above it-, which justly 
complains of the unconquerable fiiults and deficiencies 
which make patience ti)p only virtue it can practise 
towanls its inferiors. 

How amend tins lamentable state of things? How 
lessen the infinite wrongs, errors, and suflerings of 
this mass of womanhood, out of which are glutted our 
clittrch-i^ards, hospitals, prisons, penitentiaries ; firom 
wliich, more tlian from any other section of spcktyj^ is 
taken that pest and anguish of our streets, the 

Eighty thousand women in one smile ? 

Many writer? of both sexes are now striVhig' to aagwor 
this question ; and many otlicrs, working more lny^ll^eir 
lives tlian tlunr pens, are practically UyMf to iK^ve 
the problem. All honour and suQcen Attoii9 k0th< 
Workers and waiters ! Each in thtor' vObatw spur ' 

on BQcietiy to bestir itself, .and, emjidiuijaoii of 

popular tooling, to aelueve in utAi^ a rtol, 

tangible, sociJgood. T 

But in tliese Thoughts t wdglii Xhjltt ^^tosii li^i*' 
'^dnals, and stimnUte >o . 







HU^, for ‘evei 7 body*lbvi&«M* 
neas,’ u wa well know, kiilfvto 
; to her pcnonai eharncter aa 

, Joyer. 

' t amniilrjiidlit la a natural deficiency to’the ix>nati- 
tyttioh dlg^ar aex that we arc so hard to be taug:ht 
iuitice; 'It oei^hly was a mistake fo make that 
admirable virtue a female; and even then the alle- 
'gortat aeema to have found it necessniy fe bandage her 
^ea. Ko ; kindliness, unselfishness, cliVity, cometto 
lia by nature: but^I wish 1 could seemnoro of my 
alirtiara learning and practising what is far more diffl- 
Cttit and lesa attraotivc-^common justice, especially 
towards one another. 

' In dealing with men, I think there is little fbar that 
th^ will take care of themselves. Tlmt law 

of nature,' self-preservation, ia— doubtless for wise 
purposea^-impriuted pretty strongly on tho mind of 
tlie male sex. It is in transactions between vromcn 
and women that the difficulty lies. Tlieruii — put 
the question to the aggregate consc ience of ns all — 
is it not, openly or secretly, onr chief aim to got the 
largest possible amount of labour for the smallest 
possible price ? 

We do not mean any harm ; we are only acting fur 
the best — for our own henefir, and that of those 
nearest to us; and yet w’c are commTtting an act of 
injustice, the result of which fills slop-sellers' doors 
with starving sempstresses, and causes unlimited com- 
petition among incompetent milliners and dressmakers, 
wliilo good workers arc lamentably scarce and extrava- 
gantly dear. Of course t so long as one continually 
hears ladies say: *Ob, I got such :ind such a thing 
almost fbr lialf-price— 'Such a bargain.'* or: *I)o you 
know 1 have found out such a cheap dressmaker!* 
I wonder if any of these ever reflected, without a 
wholesome blush, on the coujaion-scnsc law of political 
economy, that neither labour nor material can possibly 
be got ‘ cheaply ' — that is, below its average acknovr- 
ledgcd cost, without somrhodif being cheated. For my 
part, these devotees to cheapness, when not victims — 
which they frequently are in the long-run — ulw'ays 
seem to me little belter than genteel swindlers. 

There is another lesfer consideration, and yet not 
small either. Labour, unfairly rciiiunerated, of neces- 
sity deteriorates in quality, and thereby lowers the 
standard of appreciation. Every time 1 pay a low 
price for an ill-fitting gown or an ugly tawdry bonnet 
—cheapness is usually tawdry— 1 am wronging not 
merely myself, but my employee, by encouraging care- 
less work and bod taste, and by thus going in direct 
opposition to a rule from whence springs so much 
that is eclectic and beautifuljn the female. character, 
that * whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing 
well.' If, on the contrary, I knowingly pay below its 
value for really good work, Z am, as aforesaid, neither 
more nor less tluui a dishoiicsk uppropriator of other 
people’s j^operty — a swindler— a thief, 

HumUlating as the confession may he, I believe 
that, on the whole, men are less prone to this petty 
vice than women. You rarely find a gentleman 
beating down his tailor, cheapening his hosier, or 
haggling his groom over a few shillings of wages, 
^ther hie wider experience has enlarged his mind, or 
lie bM less time for bargaining, or he will not take the 
ttonMC. It is among ns, oLm! that 3 »ou see. most 
toStonpes of 'stinginess'— not the noble economy vdiioh 
>diai and does lessen its personal wants to tlio narrow- 
est fottoal limit, but tbe mean parsimony which tries 
to dptisiy them below cost^price, ’ and consequently 
■alpiys kt somebody's mijiense, except its own. . Against 
tma ;niytog Sto-rnone the lest a sin because often 
, fiydn , corrupted from an 
-^jh^uei^t becomes qur. hounden duty, at 
topitotelt with all our ^Wer. More especially, 


because it is A 

engendered by n&mijr # : ditiiet ijUmsIde fianrowness, 
many a grinding stfi^d^to-^maite mtdt^^neut/'sttcii 
as men, in their grand pilto atid-beedless 

magnificence can rarely eiiwimior understand/ 

X do not here advance the' aygnment^ usuidly enihtoed 
I by experience, that cheapneA alwiys comes, dearest 
in the end, and that only a weakliy ' Atm 
afford toOmake 'bargains,* because Lw^b.to open the 
qaestion—anir leave it«^^ the far ground of 

moral justice. Tho cdH^rated sentimeint of llienjaoito 
Franklin, 'Honesty is the best policy,’ atwayii soeined 
to me a very nnohristian mode of toeulcatlag. the 
said virtue. * \ / 

Another injustice, less patent, but equally harmihtj) 
is constantly committed by ladies— namely, tlie con- 
ducting of business relations in an unbusiness-Uko 
manner. Carelessness, irregularity, or delay iii giving 
orders— needless absorption of time, which is money 
— and, above all, want of explicitness and decision, are 
faults which no one dare complain of in a customer, 
but yet which result in the most cruel wrong. 
Terhaps the first quality in an employer is to know 
her own mind ; the second,- to be able Ho state it 
clearly, so ns to avoid tlie possibility of mistake ; and 
no bjunder or irresolution on her part should ever be 
visited upon the person employed. * 

There is ogp injifttice which I hardly need refer to, 
BO nearly doS it approach to actual crime. Any lady 
who wilfully postpones payment beyond a reasonable 
time, or in anybarelcss way prefers her convenience to 
her dit^, her pleasure to her honesty— who for one 
singlu day keeps one single person waiting for a debt 
which at all lies within her power to discharge-^e. a 
creature so below the level of true womanhood, that I 
would rather not speak of her. 

And now, as to tho class of the employed. It 
resolves itself into many brunches, and, of late years, 
has started im* many ofT-shoota of occupations, all 
vuluublo in their way, such ns glass-painting, wood 
carving and engraving, watch-making, Ac., &c.; but 
tho main trunk — the root of women's manual employ- 
ments— is undoubtedly the use of the needle. . . ' 

There arc few of us amateurs who have not a'great 
reverence for that little dainty tool ; such a wonder- 
ful brightener and consoler ; our weapon of defence 
aglinst slothfulncBs, weariness, and sad thoughts ; our 
thrifty helper in poverty, our pleasant ftriend at all 
times. From tho first 'cobblcd-up' doll's frock— tho 
first neat stitching for mother, or hemming of father's 
pocket-handkerchief— tho first bit of sewing shyly 
done for some one who is to own the baud and alt its 
duties— most of all, the first strange, delicious fklry 
work, sewed at diligently*, in solemn faith and tender 
love, for tho tiny creature yet unknown and imseen— 
oh I no one but ourselvos can tell what the needle is 
to us women ! • 

■With alt duo respect for brains, I think women 
cannot he too early tauglit to respect likewise their 
own ten fingers. ' • 

It is a grand tiling to be a good needlewoman, eviito 
in what they call across the Jbordcr 'plain sewing,’ 
and in*Scotland, a ‘white seam;' and' any one who 
ever tried to make a dress, knows igcll endug!^ what 
skill, patience, and ingenuity, nay, a oertidn kind of 
genius, is necessary to achieve .any good , result. Of 
all persons, the poor dressmaker is the tost who ought 
to he grudged good payment. Instead of depreciatltij^ 
wc should rather try to put into her tt' sihcere follow- 
ing of her art as an art— nay, a plCiMimt pride to it. 

Thel4boiir we^ll(dKtin]^slG8pain; ' 

and I doubt if any brarioli of labour can worthily 
pursued unless the labourer takM an interest 
beyond the mere I know a dressmaker into 

evidently feels' pertomdly aggrieved ii'ben I dcoline to . 



fan eoi^iiMf who iiew optm piitap 
^kitteiiGO modbra her ciutomen to thoweiy hOit of 
W; liEiU $ who^ hy her eerlous and eiih^ heHef in 
phw oirh hualhoeif would half pereni^ jm tiittt the 
df wfiolo civilised woild hung on the 
hut noslecte^ art of maBtitta*nia3clii^ I respect 
wotean ! r 

^.';t'}ddoh has hO^ said concerning jnftice ftom the 
letoloydr to the employed; and as vaight he 
'am on the other side of the subject^ For one to 
^Ijhdertake more work than can finish, to break 
her'promises, toll white lies, be wasteful, unpunctual,' 
is to bo scai^y'less dicihonest to her employer thap 
If she directly robbed hdr. The general u'ant of con* 
Bcientiousness a^oog tradeafolk, does more to brand 
Upon trade the bid stigma of disgrace whicli the pre- 
sent gin^^n is wisely endeavouring to efikee, and 
to .blomsi and broaden the line, now fast vanishing, 
tradesfolk and gentlefolk — ^morc, tenfold, than 
narrow-minded pride of the most prejudiced 

*' . 'I^Ottld iike to see working women— hand-labonrers 
'•^ako' up Oteir pride, and wield it with senso and 
courage; Iswould like to see them educating them- 
rosilNki for education Ik the grand motive-power in 
(he advancement of all classes. I do not mean ^ere 
/hboMearning; but that combination of mental, moral, 
'.and manual attainments, the more longing for and 
.^prbeiation of which, gives a higher'^ne to the 


^^prbeiation of which, gives a higher'^ne to the 
mole being* And there aro few conditions of life, 
whether it be passed at the counter, or over the 
needle— -ih the work-room, or at home— wlmro an 
intelligent young womau has not some opportunity 
of gaining instruction ; little enough it may be— from 
a/l^k snatehed up at rare intervals, a print-shop 
Vlfiiidow glanced at, as she passes along the street — 
b aUent observation and imitation of whatever seems 
most charming and refined in those, undoubtedly her 
Vaperiors, with whom she may be thrown Into contact ; 
sad though the advances to be thus made by her be 
imati; yet, if she has a genuine desire fi>r mental 
thirst after what is good and 
beau^ful — ^the good being always the beautiful— for 
i^^bwh sake, there is little fear but that it will 
Iq^aillly attain its end. 

Is onb class, which, perhaps, from its house- 
iamiliarlty with that above it, has perhaps more 
opportunities than any for this gradual self-cultivation 
— i mean tlio dess of domestic servants ; but these, 
. though belonging to the ranks of women who live by 
hand-labour; form a body in many points so distinct, 
that I shall not dwell upon them here. 

All I can ask Is— something different from tho usual 
my of elevating the working-classes— wlietlier it be not 
possible to arouse in them, the desire to elevate them- 
selves? Every growth of nature begins less in the 
'^^mal forea applied than the vital principle asserting 
itself Within. It is the undercurrent thdt helps to 
break up' the ice; the sap, as well as the sunshine, 
that ludngs cut tlie green leaves of fpring, J doubt 
if any clast can be rcjally Elevated, unless it has first 


indicated the power to vaiso itself; and the first thing 
to make it worthy of xSspel^ is, to teach it to l:espect 
itself. ^ 

* In all labour there is profit’— ay, and honour too, if 
the toilers could bitt igOofipiise it; if the large talk now 
about 'tlie dignity of labour’ could only be 
Ciflimd to practice; if, to begin at the beginning, we 
eaek eoald but persuade the baneful of young pemons 
'Itao^bitely around us and' iindw out influence, that 
i^alBaker an elegant dress or ptetly boiinet— nay, even 
..ta '^OOiilk a good dinner, or take pHde ih a neatly kept 
is a' creditable, womanly thing in Itsolf, 
dkit^ from ^ profit eccmiiig from H. Alsob 
Mace kdpe is tlm.fiBjiiifcring of,nxcelleiice^ as wMl as 
r. Vppla«ie$lii it ne imprest on oroiy 


<^e that fahr 

in her ,own.ltimds*-\-%v ' ■ 

Seldom, w^ tko mmonest shadow,^ 

mlrat^seldom^ln worker 

and punctuality, will* a permM^^an^Bu^ln^ il^l 
lack customers. Worth of any kind is idreyliiough ha 
the world for most people to be tbank^ to g^ 
and keep it In these days, the Miief £fiM^ 
seems to cousjh, not in the acknowledgment of meHV 
bat the findi^ of any merit that is worth acknow-. 
lodging— above all, any merit that has the sense and 
consistency to acknowledge end have faith in itaMf, 
and to trust in its own power of upholding itself gfloat 
in the very stormiest billows of the tempestuous wpild; 
assured witli worthy old MUton, that 

If virtue feeble wore, 

Heaven hsclf would stoop to her. , 

Blit I am pulled down from this Utopia of ikmale 
handicrafts by the distant half-smothered laugiiter of 
my two maid-servants, going cheerily to their bed 
through the silent house ; and by the recollection that 
I myself must be up early, as my now sempstress is 
coming to-morrow. Well, she shall bo kindly treated, 
have plenty of food and drink, light and fire; and 
though J shall bo stern and remorseless as fate respect- 
ing the quality ef her work, 1 shall give her plenty of 
timo to do it in. No more wdll bo expected from her 
than hor capabilities seem to allow and her word! 
promised ; BtUl, there will be no hating an inch of that : 
it would be unfair both to herself and me. In fket, 
the very reason 1 took her was from her honest look 
and downright sayings. ‘ Ma*am, if you can’t wait, or 
know anybody better, don't employ me ; but, ma’am, 
w'hen I say I’ll come, X always do.’— (P.iS. She' 
didn’t! !) 

Honest woman ! If she turnsout fairly, so much the 
better for us both, in tho future, as to gowns and 
crown-pieces. If slie does not, I shall at least enjoy 
the satisfaction of having done unto her as, in her 
place, 1 w ould like others to do unto mo — ^which simple 
axiom expresses and includes all 1 have been writing 
on this subject. 

'■ - — 

AN EARLY WORKER AT THE BOCKS. . 
In 179«S, there appeared at Glasgow a respectable- 
looking octavo volume, entitled The History of 
ghn and East Kilbride, The title bore that the book 
was 'published with a view to promote the study of 
antiquity and natural liistory.* It is now a scarce 
volume, and few know anything about it. The 
district to'which it refers is port of that coal and iron 
field wdiich now pours into the city of Glasgow suMi 
a stream of wealth. In <1798, no one dreamt of its 
natural richness ; iron-cmelting was either not practised 
at all, or only on the most trifling scale ; ohjd the 
researches of modern geology were yet wholly ^ the 
future. Yet this volume contains correct and minute 
accounts of ^the minerals of the district, gs weU^ as 
of the fossils found in the carboniferous strata, Wifb 
exact representations in copper-plates of the. lattta^ 
being, it is briieved, the earliest eifiif ts hi SebthialS 
to ^pict these objects. You may here see the 
seto^ Tepidodendra, sigitlariss, and ferns ' of the 
as correctly delineated as in any recent' gMtigW' 
trbatise. The corals, encrinites, univalveib.«B4:b!iMve> 
of the formation aip presented in igrealt,^^^ 
correctly named according to the newsen^feta^ 
day, which, however, is conridendfijr 
that now in vogue, ^sre Miie Also « 

of fishes, til set dora atf itoth thO ant^ 







OHAlf BBBffg ^OUBKA^ ' . 

irM to lM A Male of a holoptyohiui, deiciilied 

iA tlie |ett 0 r*pveM ae a fragment of a eruataoeoua 
animalf MiddiagaUowaiiMibTafeirmiaAppreheiia^^ 

> umiToidAbto In the then obfcnre atato of the aclenoe, 
the c13|NI^ on the foaaUs are marrols of intelligenoe. 
Tlie authMiad the eenao and the courage to diamiaa 
the old notim^as to foasili— namely» that they were 
etonea of a j^uliar kind produced aa lu8u$ ttaivra, 
(aporta of nature). *lt is evident,' hemeya, ^on the 
aiigUteat attentioni that theae bodice penoaaed organ- 
iaation and Hfo, ia»the aame manner wt ahell-fiah 
and other marine iirudnctiona do at pilaent. It ia 
almoat certain, that moat of them lived and died in 
the placca where now found ; and that Jhcao placea 
were once covered with aca/ These views are precisely 
those of geologlaia of the present day. iAtogether, 
this of Jiuthetgkit anti JRa^f Kilbnrlc ib a 

niarvoi of insight into certain things llien conaidornbly 
out of ^he way of ordinary mortals. 

And who was tho author? His n« mo and poaition 
in life arc given on the title-page—* David Ure, A.M., 
preacher of tho gospel.’ Wo find tha this name has 

1 no idace in any biographical dudiontiry, and has never 

J been referred to in tlie history of goological science, 
j t^trango — but perhaps to bo accounted for by tho 

1 local nature of the hook, and the modcbty and enily 
death of its authoi. When wo inquire into Ihc’a 
' history, we And that ho wuh iu \atiouB respects a 
highly inlercBling person 

' lie was tlic sou of a working-weaker in <ila«gow, 

‘ end was trained to his fatln^r's traiie. Loft in boy- 
hood with the cliargc o( a widowed niotlicr, he not only 

1 worked for her support and lus own, hut contiivid, iii 

1 intervals of labour, to gratify the insiitinblo thirst ioi 

1 knowledge with w hn 1 i nature had nisimed hitu. It w ill 
' Appear inoTi of a woinler to iin Knghsli than a Scottish 
rk'adcv, that tins weaver lad every day cast aside Ins 

1 apron to attend Ihc Latin classus in tho High School, 
and afterwairds those of the univcn-ity, iii his nnti\c 
city. Dr JMvior, a (Ircek professor of some celebrity. 
Who was somewhat ungracefully nddicUd to cloggeicl 
theming, ]^t was a ’j^od hearted and worthy niiui, 
regarded lus wenver-pt pil with the respect duo to his 
cktraordinsry diligcnco agd manifest abilitie**. 'After 
scolding other youths for negligence, ho would make 
a bow to David, and say : I 

Davhf Fit, ' 

He sits ‘ICC ure, 

He Ml lie cr lie fined by Dr Mooi 

The young man usually worked at his loom for 
tJia greater part of the night; but wlnlc his hands 
wore throwing the sliuttle, his eye would be intent 
on the pages of Virgil or .Homer laid open on the 
beam by hit side. Antiquities ^nd natural curiosities 
{ of all kinds early exedted an interest in David’s mind. 

Dn one occasion, wliilo. at college, being informed 
\ of something worthy of his notice on tho top of Ben 
Lomond, he took advantage of the Christmas hbli- 
daya to make a nilgrimago thither, notwithstanding 
that the ground was covered with snow. Tho 
lluicies that beset the scientifio mind at tho dawn 
of pidlosophy struck a chord in tho gotivo brain of 
Davra Ui^ lie thought of discovering tho perpetual 
motion and pbilosojiher's stone. But here tho facoClous 
mfessor gave him a hint, which instantly 
tIgUtad bis mind. * David,* said he, ‘we have got. a 
•uftolcnt perpetual motion in yon ; and industry and 
perseverance are the true philosopher’s stone, because, 
thoAgh tiiey tkould not produoe gold, they willprodnoo 
what eA be mmhanged Ibr gold,* 

The itthasquent career of David Uta was very much 
like tbet of the run of Bcottisli students in humhle 

liib. He advanced ftem the loom to he asalctaijit to 
tho schoolmaster of 9tesrirt»ii« In Aymhitft^Htnd from 
tlience to be Uio master of a Unbmiptioa achoor in 
the neighbourhood of I^mbOrton. Duploe wis oourso 
of exertion, ho was pnraiiiiig the atudlea required for a 
pulpit in fhe*Scotch church. Wm at length licensed 

08 a preaidier, ho was appointed assistant to the Bev. 
Mr Connel, minister of Bast Kilbride— that is, he under- 
took thogiastoral dutiCH fur whi<di thax oleigyman was 
unfitted by agemr bad hoajth'-at a aalaiy of ten pottnda 
a year, besides his ma*^.renanee ! willinm no donbt» to 
work at tliis low rate fur some years, in the hope of 
qt last succeeding to the salary of his principal. His 
frugality in these years may bo judged of from the 
fac*, that out of the ten pounds bo continued to rolievs^ 
if not wholly to support, his aged mother. Whin 
porforming tho whole round of parochial duty, of 
whicli tho composition of two sermons a week would 
unavoidably form a part, Mr Hre studied tho ancient 
histoiy and miuorology of the district, making, it is 
said, some di^covcrios from which great practical 
beiiefits were Afterwards derived ; and it was then t^hat 
ho composed tho work tor which his name deserves to 
bo hold in roDiembrance. » 

Tho habiU of David as an observer are fully described 
by one who seems to have known him intimately. 
‘Wlft^lier traxclhng to gratify his curiosity, or to 
e\c cute any commisiiion, it was always on foot. Though 
•ihort ol stafiire, lie was of a vigorous structure Of 
body, and blessed with a sound constitution. Ho often 
earned bread and chceso m his pocket, and enjoyed 
lus lepnst beside tho cooling spring. Wlien his oir- 
cumstanecs would aiTord it, he would repair to tho 
village ulclioiiHo and enjoy lus favounto luxury, a glass 
of ale. Ilih gri aleout was furnished with a largo iiocket^ 
in which he e to wed such luinorals or other objects at 
attraitod lus notice. Ho oarriod a tin-box for 
filoaing curious plants; a largo cudgel armed with 
Hleel, bo os to Bc^o both as a spade and a pickaxe; a 
few binall chisels and other tools ; a blow-pipe with its 
appuTtcnatie(‘a ; a small liquid chemical apparatus ; 
optiOid instruments, 6 cc. ; so that his friends used to 
call him a walking shop or laboratory. In this way he 
braved all woatluTs ; and heat and cold, wot or dry, 
bcemcd equally indifiercii to him. Ho was a patigut 
observer and accurate dchcriber of nature. Hit dtscri/h 
ueie aftiaifh (ttlcn down on tho spot, in a species of 
short-hand m vented by himself, and wiiich, it is to be 
regretted, no one hut himself understood.’ 

it is pleasant to learn of one whose intellect calls 
for 80 much respect, that he was simple, sincere, and 
unworldly, of a cheeiful aiP‘ctJonalo disposition, and 
almost incapable ol Iteiiig made angry. His extreme 
good-nature prompted his friends to ley plots for 
mccnsiiig him, if it were possible, by stories conoem- 
iiig ridicuKms mistakes which they alleged he had 
committed, or laughable situations into %ri^^ch iiokadM. 
been broiigtit. But theso little tricks invariably failed. 
]>ovid would laugh as heartily at the fiction as any, 
or, if It had any foundation in fact, he ivould atfbct to 
correct it; thufi in general greatly lieightoning tho 
mernnient of the company. 

We frar it was David’s fktelo spend a good many 
years in tho situation of an assistant^sstor. « There is 
a want ol dates for his history ; but a% Dr Moor ceased 
to teach tho Gre^ class st Glasgow CoUsgA in 1774, 
and Mr^Connel died in 1790, wo may presume that 
David was not much leas than ten years at woi^li.gn ^ ^ 
1 his ten-pound salary in Bast KUbride. Tho patronage 

1 was in tho crown, and he had been promised the 
succession. Bpt when^the vacancy took plaqe, some 
perverse influence— it is eald from a fbmale quarter- 
caused the charge to be ^ven to another, to tlie great 
disappointment of the pariibloners, most of whom in 
c4)Dsequenco socqded end joined a diseenting body. . 
David, with hie cNheterietio genesosiiy, no loopcr 
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' ' 

to 1)Q .dinppointed, > th«n ht iofi tbe 

tlii^t-Jie night not stand Ja tin va|r,of 

lonj^OMittlOBient* for tin pns^teo. Taking 
I stidT in his luindp he set . oat on foot for 
BoSi then undertook the4at7^ Msistoat- 
in 4t inreshy terian chaneL 
f .^T:;;%he puhlloation of hb book in 1708 recommended 
Mm to the Attention of the bencrolent patriot, Sir John 
KiftiliClak^ as one who could give materiaL osshtance in 
compilation of that remifljgible worl^ the Statistical 
F of Scotland. He wasohe of the three talented 

f j^oang men whom Sir John for some time employed as 
[Cfais assutanta in this task,' eadi of wliom, as we have 
heard from tme of them, received a hundred a year of 
salary. In tlie case of certain iwrishcs, where, from 
, the miii^ of tlie minister or other causes, an account 
waa jnustjfojndsb David Ure supplied tlie deficiency. 

prepared the indices for the work. While 
thga^|alUng under the eye of good Sir John, he became 
: known to the Earl of Buchan, who, with 

.gV hU childish vanity, was not without some generous 
L'ffohpleai. The parish of Uphall, in his lordship’s 
';|iAtroii^, becoming vacant in 1796, David Uro was 
^lifoleutsd fo» the charge, thus at length attaining the 
,;jipi|ayadt. of his professional ambition, and being placed 
i lil.(g»mfort for life. Sad, however, to tell, he had not 
gtjbyed his preferment above two years, when he' was 
'Cnt off by dropsy. Q’Jie first deKneator of Scottish 
fostils lies in Uphall church-yai'd, undcx k stone which 
Jilt friend the Earl of Buchan raised and inscribed as 
foUowsi *.D. Ure, A.M., in hac ecclesill rite repositus, 
morbo aoerbo Hy^rop. diu vexat. aniniam deuiqnc 
refiavik ot Deo reddidit, die Mnrtii .xxviix., A.1). 
Miyocxcvixi., et hie sepult. fuit. lit M. David, Buchaniui 
Comes, in test, amic., I.T. E.C. Pulvis et umbra 
• • 
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BUSINESS IN EGYPT. 

15(ayX]tU businesato transact with the mzir or director 
•of ihe (^stoma at Alexandria, relative to a ship which 
rkifito be cleared out that day, the captain and myself, 
,bXN| hot morning in Angust, bestrode our respective 
^4pl^e!ySt and cantered avray toavu*d8 the sea-side, where 
:jm eoatom-lipuse is situated. Not a breatti of air was 
tfi|r|hg, whilst the sand and the houses refiocted the 
xnbet lai^Be heat; even donkey-boys had deserted 
Ibefr- poeiti^; and rabid-looking, half-starved dogs 
dug up unseemly smells from dirt-heaps-rso abundant 
in Ei^pt— in search of some sheltered and cooler 
retreat. 

Galloping through the Turkish street, or main 
thoroughfare, which leads to the Mahmoudioli Cunal, 
ute, tnti^ abruptly to the left, and entered a dirty 
l^ ' iWM n Wey, jMurely two yards wide. Ucre, however, 
we vtere protected from the sun; but, kt best, it 
was a sad alternative ; for other evils existed, which 
tbzeateped cholera in lieu of a coap^ de sokil. Tho 
streets, in ftc^ irere a general sewer, whence arose 
a ppatUeutial vapour. Children in rxtol attire £iidd1ed 
^by tlie side of these cesspools, making mud-cakes, and 
wholly unconsciofis of any inconvenience from swarms 
of foes on all parts of tho face and body. Imagine, 
JtO^ im occasional half-putrid cat, tlie skeleton of a dog 
■ 1 it ijss iibro ), soores of rats kiUi^ during tlie nigbt, and 
ibinlm out by ancient duennas ; some rinds of water- 
hn^tarved poultr||r earning a filthy Uveli- 


Misete fhia.iDmoIr aro obtained from an artlele , 
for Deeeinbw* 1608. Hr, I 
rWomeriteAoti ra one of tho three afloletaats ot Sir. 
^•1 Sa4,a^ of the Me IsM^ Arran. 


hood ; an^f kuddl^ m ^these i»getlior, you IhM' 
A perfect and uaiitbggm of tlfipj#^f»trs08 

of Alexandria in ^ present year of grac^ ‘ lEwwglf 
these streets, the ci^in and I scamper lunfoslTfS 
our donkeys and tlie pathway would adgi^' 
then we emerged into litde open squareyram stood J 
extemporaneous coffee-houses, formed^ long poles, 
stuck in the earth, and eove^ over w^th mats and 
old canvas si^a ; where, further, the atmospliere was 
daakened witl Hies, allured by the fruits and sweet^ 
meats exposed for sale by some Jhalf-dozen liberated 
negroes; and indolent old follows lolled on vrooden, 
benches, smdciug, playing at backgammon, and siipiog j 
hot coffee or glasses of cold sherbet. Now we came 
into a narrow tortuous street, full of heavily Jaden. 
donkeys, ^ater-carriers, and Egyptian damsels dcung 
up each other’s hair, and investigating horrible secrets, 
as they proceeded. The last turning ivas the worst 
of all; for w'o had to pnss through an ordinary-sized 
street-door into un equally circumscribed passage — a 
short-cut, and provided with a well besides, which 
made the crow'd the denser. At lust we got out, and 
emerged upon the open beach. Immediately to our 
left w'as the cutiibrous old building we w'ere in search 
of ; but to get fit the entrance-gate without suffering 
bodily injury, was no easy matter. The whole spacie, 
from the landing-jetty right up to tho walls of the 
custom-house, was literally crammed with goods, carts, 
donkeys, porters, boatmen, mules, merchants, horses, 
and one or two Pmropcau carriuges belonging to the 
ofiicials. Now and then a long string of gawky camels 
would i!ome picking their w'ay over hale-goods and 
bars of iron, and, amidst tho hahcl that reigned around, 
some sudden gust of wind would lift up a cloud of 
sea-sand, nearly blinding the unwary, and cOectually 
stopping for a while the hooting, bcreaming, and 
swesiriiig, of the busy multitude hero assembled. 

In a hut, about tlie size of a common turn-up bed- 
stead, sat two oflicers of excise, black as Egypt's sun 
could make them, and as open to bribery as any 
oflicers of excise in the world. 'Iianding tb^ a piaster 
or tw'o, and recommending our«donkcys to their care^ 
we prepared for the tissoult. cNu Hednn ever presented 
more obstacles tlinn w'c here found, in bales piled loosely 
one above tho otlier, with intervening gaps filled up 
with iron bars, broken hoops, baskets of rice, and all 
imaginable odds and ends. Sometimes, just as we had 
scaled a perfect mountain of cotton, the upper bale 
would topple over, and send us floimdermg amongst 
broken zembils (straw bags) of rice. But it was not- 
only these impediments we had to contend agaiost; 
boatmen, crouching like spiders on tho look-out for 
unwary prey, would dart, out from behind a pile of 
Manchester goods, andpinsist upon hurrying us off to 
vessels in the harbour; donkey-boys were equally 
desirous of securing our custom ; and, besides thise^ 
were atlases of porters, tottering under weights siifo* 
cleat to crush any ordinary beings, and which imputed 
such’ momentum to their movements, that, it wot 
physically impossible to stop one of them, until, he 
hod jerked the burden off bis back; or some iieoideate)^ 
encounter thrqw man and weight violently , to . to 
ground. There were,' moreover, a large dhiss of idto 
(Acmielt), who worked exclusively wifoin>,the 
and who, guessing, the puiport of onr visits 
to a man, to see the ship cloamd'oiit;in,spmrihto/ 
left than tho twinkling of on eye, to 
huckshish. ' t- ' 

The c&ptain engaged one of these pQVtem;^, tfto iks 
throngh to bewildering maze, and aontoto; ^ 

bnd the first place be took ns to waz jk.,lmig;nai^o«ir J 
room, to to right hand of 
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’ oaVttif ^'Virsr of ti^ioh d^pair ieised upon 

qp yiil,. l^bt ^ tbe Twt number of applieante end 
Ending at|out lu the room itielf thotu 
|:fr8« rxiotbimr, fb giro oiie an idea of presiing buaineit 
end .Staffer Allah! Ood forbid! that any 

mie rtiroWL^lai hot and harried in these bumiog 
^mes. * ajms *A‘« time for erery tiling,’ Was the motto 
of the head-olf k in this department ; a wordiy old 
Anneniau, 'wiitn « pinched-up face ond meagre person 
;-r' A' t^ne for everything,* as ho qu]|Uy displaced 
hit huge spectacles fi^om off his very pAminent no|c, 
for, the better enjoyment of a good pindi of snuff 
;--4)ie only earthly enjoyment ho ever Adulged in; 
then, having methodically pulled out an'i '. opened an 
etiormoiis pocket handkercliief, ho violoHtly applied 
it ^io its use ; and folding it up as IcisurdV* replaced 
it' hi a eapa(dou8 pocket; drawing out tlWnco, the 
better to make room for it, a tobacco-pouch, half-a- 
dozen rusty old ke^’s, a dirty bit of dried mam-cheese, 
which was to serve for his lunch, a rosary and cross, 
and a pocket tooth-comb— -the latter being used exclu- 
sively for the dressing of his beard Sarkics Oyln 
was more innocent of hair on his head than a now- 
born babe — of which wo had proof, for the heat of the 
weather induced him to lay even his ticnll-cap aside. 
We stated our business in a few words to this 
functionary, handing him at tho same time the roqui- 
si^ certificate from the ship’s brokers, ^ to the precise 
amount of grain shipped. The Armenian took the 
paper, and, being ignorant of European characters, 
sent it by a trusty hand to some learned turyiman 
(interpreter), who lived hard hy, requesting that lie 
would translate and write down in Turkish the sum- 
total of tlie iigures. This done, he begged us to be 
seated, and opening a musty old desk in front of him, 
drew out emno bread, a coujile of euctiinhers, a paper 
of mixed salt and popper, an onion, and a small jiiece 
of garlic. These, with the cheese already alluded to, 
constituted his mid-day meal ; and yet this man was 
reputed to be worth some thousands of pounds sterling. 
WJiilo waiting the return of the messenger, we li.ad 
ample opportunity of surveying the apartment and its 
other inmates. Save the door of entranw, there was 
not even u pigeon-hole window or other inlet for light 
and outlet nauseous ^ses. A low divan ran round 
three sides of the room, and on it were seated, at 
intervals of a yard, some eight or ten. minor olBcials, 
all of wliom had vast heaps of papers and piles of hooks 
on their respective desks j all were sitting (Toss-leggcd, 
and not one was paying the slightest attenliou to the 
business of the day, Sonic ployed at backgammon, 
others were shuflling dirty packs of cards, while the 
zemainder were either smoking, eating, or rebating 
anecdotes sotto voce. Every, now and then, some 
enraged Jew-broker, whose patience was fairly worn 
out, would jostle his way into the room, and beg to 
be informed whether his business was to be settled 
that day or not. • 

* Shuay, shuay, ya Ebni 1 * drawled out the Armenian, 
with his most nasal twang ; * gently, gentl}^, my son. 
I>o you .take us for asses, or the sons of cows, that you 
come here to heap dirt upon our beards ? Is not the 
sun hot to-day, and the want of wind oppressive? 
Do yon suppose wo are giants? Mashallah! look 
here, taking up an armful of papers—* did Solomon 
ever have so much difficult reckoning, ois Job so many 
triahof temper to contend against? Masballiih !’— 
growing more vehement and loud—* one would thfnk 
W paehi^may Ahah widen his shadow ! — ^was your 
.or your grandfather, you make so much nois^ 
Hiddey, get out of this, and wait till we send for you, 
unlw yon wish an ass to sit on your father’s grave;' 
and tb^the old fellow would wind up with a tirade 
i<tf j^^the minor fiy johihig in chorus, till the dis- 
comfited' Je# beat a hasty retreat^ and the Armenian, 
j^iokiug 'idffilJ^ tpoetiudea, looked over them at us, as 


though ibr appiidwitoiij atrolhliflt^^d^ W" beard 
while, and utterioif dtoTs agabt ! ^Adjibfseif 

—that is, wonderftiU limrbdfblel the id^of sudi a 
ruffian bearding us in dUT omi deu! '•’ . ^ 

After ha1f-jin-hoiir*8 absottee^tbemssOngev'y^^ 
with tho paper in his hand, and tlm infonaalffiii' i^at 
the turgiman was nowhere t«i be found j tsjm w^.h 
the custom-house clerk coolly infbridoa' us %at thd 
captain kad better call again next day's' no^ net nexf 
daj% for that tras Sunda;^ but on MoUd^ momiitd**" 
The turgiman would bo warned to attdad, and such a 
trifling delay would give tho captain an Ojp^rtonity 
of amusing himself by going into the country 
il Howah — that is, literally, smell the wind, OT'-ibr* 
chango of air. Moreover, he suggested that by 
time a fair wind would set in, and everything would gO'^' 
ou comfortably and pleosantly. Satisfied in bis owef 
mind at tho result he had arrived at, the Armeniaif 
filled his pipe, and was in tho very act of lighting lt| 
when he and the rest of tho officials were perfectly 
electrified by what they at first considered a sudden 
fit of lunacy on tho part of the English skipper. JSFo 
sooner had this blufi; honest-hearted fellow been put 
in possession of the intentions of the custom-llouse, thaxt 
starting up into tlie middle of tho room, and flbiging 
his straw-hat violently on tho floor, he approached 
the terrified officials, one arm akimbo, Und shaking 
the hand of tlip otlicf in a most alarming manner. 

* l^ook *ee h8r<V as though he were 

hailing a man half a mile away, *by tho piper that 
played before Moses, you ’ll not smoke again in this 
world until ni}' vessel ’s cleared out and done with.’ 

Whereupon he snatched the pipe from the terrified ' 
imzir, and filing it to tho opposite side of the TooiU.'' 
Then ctisuod a sceno that baffies description. 
spectators were convulsed with laughter, the officials, 
wavering between wrath and excessive fear, 

‘What does he say?— what does ho moan?’ trem- 
blingly inquiredutho Armenian. After tho captain’s 
menace was duly interpreted, an appeal was proposed 
to the great man of tho establishment — the Bey 
Effendi, whose apartments were at the opposito 
extremity of the ediflcc. Thither wc litigants accord- 
ingly repaired, followed by a clamorous rabble ; somo 
of whom sided with the authorities, whilst by far the 
greater portiou, from Bclfish motives, upheld our ckuse. 
On ^arriving at the bey's room, a servant gave us to 
understand that bis m.aster could not then be dis- 
turbed, being engaged in his noonday devotions. Tho ' 
captain w^as for forcing an entrance, wliereat the 
native^ immediately set him down as a decided 
lunatic. After a short parley, the Armenian was at- 
length convinced that, if we stated the amount of 
grain shipped, in Arabk^ and if lie found our state- 
ment tallied with his own account, there could not be 
any great danger of Ins compromising either hi mself 
or his employers. Unwillingly, and^threiftening ftltSf 
retribution Ifor tho insult offered him, he led the 
yrfiy back to his own office ; and there, after handing 
us back our document, produced his own shippings 
book, where, in characters strangely resembling .thn 
imprints of a spider’s feet, he had day by day enhsred 
tlie shifpers* names and the amount shipped 'We 
stated our estimate of the sum-total at so inittty ar^he 
of wheat. Then was the mathematical |[eniU8 of the 
whole posse of clerks called into requisition to accom- 
plish tlie necessary addition. Tlie vessel had been ten 
days loading, and had received so many boats, eif6h • 
containing so many ardebs per diem. The boat’s notes, 
and the permits to ship, guaranteed this so that 
it was next to JmpossiMe that, on error could exist. 
Nevertheless, it occupied these learned pundits a full 
hour of groaning and oalculaUon beffire the required 
result was obtained. At last three uf them, amidst 
the murmured plaudifl of the Asfab idlers hangtng 
about the door, aceolbplished the ffiat, and then it 
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r^Aiy iMioerAitfiii^ tliAt the 
a measiiTe. Then, tod duly then, did mt 
mk ^tAitid recover hie dignity tod noniposure, 
, ^i^ngkont n acrap of paper not snore than two 
I eqitois, he coclw iq> one Icnee; Tvhieh eerved 
toSiii|-dcBk, and re6d*pen in hand, wrote off 
ito quietly tide fevr neoeuaiy words of the 
'jjpitttfts this ''done, he sprinkled it carefully with 
'sea-sand } and than m cortiflcqte wSs passed 
hand to hand, to makcmre that no error existed 
In the ciphering. Satisfled on this point, tlie nazir 
divested himself of his khatem (ring of office) ; dipping 
Itfie forofintoir of his right hand into his iukliorn, he 
smeared seal over ; and then first wetting the 
.paper with his tongue, struck the impression, and 
handed tif the document, without wliicii no consul is 
Jn^ed' 4 h' clearing out a vessel, and no vessel can, 

' any pretence, obtain a pilot to guide her out 
rharbour. 

(bit Ottr work was not yet finished ; the Bey Effcndi 
hnd'tio countersign this passport ; and although he had 
loifil since finished his prayers, lie was then indulging 
[<411 his afternoon siesta— Imving first threatened to llay 
Jiis slave Aivo if ho dared permit any one to inter- 
,rupt tlio nap. Our friend the captain, however, made 
lUfise enough outside the door to awaken ever the 
HOton Sleepers; so, after miicli ineffectual resistance, 
the bey himself came^^p the door, iqV**t)rn in Iiand, 
tod there and then amxerrffic necessary signet, tolling 
,,tliiO capmin; as he Imnded him back ti\e pajier, that ho 

S tayed Allah never to let him hear his voice again 
I that building; so the captain strolled over to tlie 
harbour-master’s, and, paying the requisite fee, soon 
got tlie necessary clearance, and was far out at sea 
sundown. Had ho not violently resisted, he might 
ijSive lost a whole week or more, and perhaps have 
insitsed the opportunity of making a good passage 
hofUe. But such thoughts never trouble an oriental ; 
wfih him, to-day or to-morrow is all one— to go or not 
,io go amounts to the same thing. If it is clestiucd by 
’Almh to happen, it will liappcn ; and if not, it is worse 
llhto useless troubling one’s sclf nboiit the matter, 
i It is the same all over the Turkish possessions — 
llh Byrio, Egypt, Asia Minor, or 'J’urkey in Europe; 
n^Hing can « exceed the annoying and vexatious 
ij^c^afice and obstinacy of the eastern people. 

,£oi^times whole cargoes of furniture and orockcry- 
VWiRS iifero imported for the use of private families 
residing in thcEast; and these were at once warehoused 
in tlm custom-house until tlic vessel that brought them 
had flniahed discharging tlio wliole cargo. Meanwhile, 
.other ships also were disgorging goods of all descrip- 
and as there was no method— no system adopted 
the warehouses— the result m.*iy be more readily 
.ooaoeived than described. Boxes of fragile giiods 
'jggjf. fcck^sly bundled into the most convenient 
ana piled over with heavy iron nnehinery or 
dually heavy packages of furniture ; so that the hap- 
[ 4 asa/w)^ridtor 8 , allter weeks of fatiguing and fruitless 
•CarcUj tthiiflately deciphered their private marks or 
addresses upon some dust-besmeared portions of deal- 
caiufulty crushml, and containing the pulverised 
vemolntnf a once costly sot of China. 

It was no ensy matter to impress upon these 
Egyptians the size or description of the goods one 
qhtoced to be in search of. Like all orientals, after 
dnjj to the first Ibw 'words of explanation, they 
J jump to immedldtd conclusions, and disappear- 
^1U the chaos, return with some box or parcel as ' 
Mit from that you wei^ in search of as,t1io 
i of day firom the dtokness of their own minds, 
musical instrumentsi for instence, are recognised 
ttilder the term naftse (Arabic, music). A lady was 
once, in aeam 4 i of a semi-grahd piano which had been 
Bwglloyrod 14^ by thaoastom 4 um)e some three months 
l^jgrler to Bng^d; u soon as the 


Arab hattol hsMl the woiff *iiobee»* lus')^ the 
slightest atttotibu^ rest of '^le desertpich .which 
indicated its great size end omedlng 
at once mentally plunged Into the dark, retosaes # 
his memoty^ and fished up these fiiet((J||jftb, i[|pi; 
his own opinion, were highly mtisilmtctoi^naawl:^^^ 
that nobee meant a mnsM instruini^knd 
Consequently be either a dUmn or a ^ddle, a guitar,' 
fife, or psalteiy. These compriiied the width and : 
length of his/iicquaihtance witli musical instinmenlii 
so* he at q' £e clambered out of sight, and after a 
tedious Rbsd ice, returned in high glee fbr hit expected 
reward. Iwiad brought with him a traveller’s leather 
hat-box, uiUer the firm convicUon that it contatned 
asmalldri^il 

1 shall never forget the rage of the customs’ pedjde 
at Beyroct, when one immensely heavy deal-ease, the 
property of a learnod German naturalist, fell into their 
clutches, and was forced open, despite the fistic 
explanations, promises, threats, and gesticulations of 
the travelled savant. The more fuss the doctor made, 
the more the officials ivcre convinced that they were 
about to have a splendid haul of smuggled silks and 
other costly goods. A large mob had collected round 
the place, and the suspense and curiosity were intense. 
Presently the lid yielded, and the first thing that met 
their a8tuni8he(l gaze was a lot of saw-dust, with a 
earners skull carefully packed in the centre. This, 
however, w'os supposed to bo a mere blind; empty 
baskets were produced, and the naturalist, to his great 
discomfort, saw the packing, which h:ui cost liim so 
much care and labour, shovelled up and thrown into 
old baskets, with little res|)Oct to tho fragile contents. 
No. sooner had the skull been removed than tiiey 
came upon a small stuffed alligator, then a few 
specimens of fish, some petrified olives and other 
matter, and lastly, tlioy disiiilerred a whole row 
of large well-stoppercd glass bottles. This, then, 
must he tlie treasure — must contain costly pearls or 
senmmony, or some taxable drug. Tho head of tho 
caistom -house, who had been i)craonally .*ittr;\(!tod 
to the spot by the rumour reaching liim of the 
.*ippreheiit;iou of a noted smuggler, now took upon 
himself tiic duty of invest'^tion, ns much from 
jiitensc curiosity as from a 8U|^picion of Ik? nut over- 
honest confreres, who might slip anything very costly 
uiqicreeivod into their caj/keious sleeves. first 

bottle he hauled out bo held up to the light, and 
very nearly dropped with a combination of emotions 
difficult to conceive— it contained a large snako in 
the net of swallowing a frog, carefully preserved 
in spirits. The next bottle contained a scorpion ; 'the 
third, Bomo lizards; the fourth, centipedes; the fifth, 
bats ; and so 011, until every bottle had been displaced. 
Then thero arose a shout of lauglitcr, mingled with 
exclamations of unfeigned surprise. Tho custom-house 
officers were completely nonplussed ; the nazir hhnselfi 
a very superstitious man, terribly alarmed. . Ite set 
down the doctor immediately as some evil-disposed 
]?erson who could wither up tlie health-springs of one’s 
bbxxl at a single glance. Calling away his petole^ he 
hurried off to his office, murmuring verses of the&orim; 
and not a soul amongst the natives would lend a hand, 
in helping the doctor to repack his mudli-valuad COUeoi- 
tlon. Wliat a human being could wazit wiih such 
abominable things was an unsdlvable enigma to thp ' 
whale town and neighbourhood. . 

1 know of only one parallel incident to the foregoing^ , 
which inflicted a terrible shdek not ..only upop, the 
tothorities, but upon the whole populattom a|Ktoiidfiue 
in Kuropcan Turkey. The case was this. An ecoeniriG ' 
Polish physician, who bad been traveUltfjKili the East, 
was returning into bis own cbvpatry» |m iuudiu^^ 
the term of hit quamtine if. I. imemher right, 
Orsora. When rate authixtities cMne to examine and 
purify bis luggage^ they fimnd* aomogst other ihings, 
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a yeiT pUiti^ csrefally corked and sealed* pa^od 
in a amU wa* stowed away at the veiy bottom 
of hiapqirtfiiaiiteao. On inquiring what the contents 
wev^ of the horror and oonstemation of the 
^tllShdals^ being Very coolly informed that it was 
Koatter fxmtydte pustules of a plague-infected patient 
the doctor was cariying to his 
countiy m experimentalise with in inoculation, 
"j^nge as this may seem, it is nevertheless a fhct; 
and 1 heUeve the Turks were for some ti{|tc undecided 
as to the propriety of burying tlie doctol^live in the 
.eame deep pit full gf quicklime in whiclmils plague- 
materials were carofuUy dcxiositejl* 


A WOBD EROM NUMBER t'x'iREE. 
You see there’s myself and two more on U8%as clubs 
for takin’ in Chambers's Journal among us; and we 
lends it to one another like ; and so I see what was 
wrote the other day about the railway travcllin’,* and 
as liow low fellers like huz isn’t pleasant to he rode 
along side on in tlie same vehicle as your second'Class 
gcnteels. Tliat may he all very true ; hut if every 
man as has cause has a right to comphuu, the gcnlman 
as wrote that there u’on’t have it all his own way. 

Why, in coorse, it ain’t agreablc for^fulks as wears 
due clothes, and nilua goes out dressed slap-up like, 
when tliey has a bit of travellin’ to do, to ride along 
witli poor fellers like liuz that’s nia 3 'hc ngoin’ out 
in a workin* sort of way, or Imin’t got the toggery 
all right, even if we had tho time to spare for putting I 
of it on. And then w'hen we do go out a bit from | 
home, it comes natral that we should make ourselves 
merry and comfotahlc-liko, more especially' if wo 
meets a friend, which it’s tho occ^asion of many a feller 
being the worse for liquor when he’s out on sich occa- 
sions. And so, as I was snyin’, wc workiu* men don't 
feel it agreable nouther to bo forced to ride in tboso 
’ere second-class vehicles ; we’re better pleased when 
wo have all our own e<iimls about liuz : and if w e ’re 
not exactly quite the tlqip; for cleanliness — or if weso 
bin atakin’^s little too much refreshmoiit— or if wo 
wants to pass aw’ay the time by siugin’ a stave of a 
song witii cliorus all round, or the like of that, wliy, 
you sec, wdicn we *rc all together among our own sort, 
vre feels quite at home and sociable, as 1 may' sny'. 
We ’re all nzed to it, you see, and ’abit is a second natur. 

Wel],~l suspects that the genlman as wrote that 
harticle, must be the same as 1 come tipoii one night 
conun’ up from Hexeter to BrKlgewatcr, and I’m jist 
agoing to tell you all about it. 

There was Bill and his two pousins, as is all Hexeter 
men, as well as myself; and h|| two cousins, wliicli 
had been to sea In Her Majesty’s ship, the iJolMny, 
oomo into Plymouth, and got leave to spend a few days 
with their parients at Hexeter. ‘Well, Bill axes njp 
to ^ down with him for a day, which his uncle had 
invited him to do, sayin’ I sliould be welcome ; so wo 
went do,wn parllmentary, quite comfotable : which the 
old man gave us very good eatin* and dripkin*, and we 
qpent the day very pleasant altogether. In coorse wo 
did not choose to go away home before night, we finfnd 
the company so agreable;, and we was goin* when we 
got come refreshment at the pubic-house near the sta* 
tion 5 indeed, to say tiho tooth* Bill, as the sailors said, 
^hened bis nip a little too much ; and that’s a fact. 
We wdi eU royal, but Bill was so bad that we had a 
great tojae to get him into the carriage at alb Asthere 
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was no thhrdHslaas .If t^eiiwB^Stoa^ wewrfi forced to. i 
get second-class tidmt. ^ iM I '^as sayin*, I thought' j 
it lucky there was no 4iis iii tlta same but^qurselfm.. 
Well, just as the train ws« pMSt a gedlqm apd lady > 
comes runnii^ up post haide!*' and. buwea jdgbt ori e&.d 
into the carriage where BiU and »e lra8,/wliich I.WBS 
not pleased to see it. Well, Bill got hlmielf to slecmi^ 
soon ; and I hoped all would oe quief-v^d a sfes^n* 
man generally don’t quarrel much— httiiill of a suddmti 
he begins chopflin* his teelh in his idospb i^. snorin' ! 
like, and then he kicks out with his hobnailed 
lows most furious ; and that’s the truth on it ana .1' 
can tell you that if he hod took a feile:^ ^ ; 

of tho shin-bone with one of those thdto kicki%\lS. j 
wouldn’t have been no joke. » . 

Well, 1 have said that I suspects this here genlmadv! 
was the same which mado sich a complaint .to" 
Chambers's Journal; and I know he sat nearly opposite* 
to Bill at the time, and looked frightened out of seven I 
years’ growth, for several of Bill’s kicks—* and they I 
was kicks, and no mistake — ^passed right and left at 
each side of his legs, before ho could make his escape 
to the tother side of tho carriage, away near where the 
lady was asittin’ ; which I must say that tame lady 
looked to me as if she wanted more to laugh nor to 
cry a( that particular moment, llowaumever, it was 
110 nso tryin’ to wako up Bill ; and so^ he snored, 
and cliopped, jynd kicked like winkin’ all the way to 
Bridgewater ; nlA as lib 'm^^iv '^i to himself, he hurt 
nobody but tho carriage. WJien we come to Bridge- 
water, the genlidan got out, and mado no end of row, 
and insisted on huz drunken fellers, as he called ] 
huz, being put out ; wliicli £ told him wo were quite, 
agreablc, acoiii’ as how wc didn’t want to go no farther. 
And now I say, if that tho genlman says was done— ^ 
that is, tliAt wc third-class people should have a carriage 
fur ourselves with every train—we should not be 
troublesome to people as thinks they be our betters. I 
suppose, by hiawUin’ so sharp, he is cither a lawyer 
or a member of parliment ; and so let liim make a Jaw 
to procure us the huccommodation which we naturally 
require. It is not fair at all to make us pay a good 
splice more for gain’ at one hour than a^ another, and 
only a board to sit on either way, which I’ll do the 
genlman the justice to say tliat he has sjpted the fact 
in that respect quite correct and proper. ^Ile’s a little 
harif on us poor workin’ fellers ; but what he says is 
true, Tve would not come in his way if w'c could help 
it ; and I hope the directors of railways will take liis 
advice, which it would be better and more agreable 
for all parties. Bob. . 


TKADITIONAKY MEDICINE OE THE 
HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 

Pknnast, in his Tour in ScoHand (1772), ^Ives SglWV 
details of thg popular medical practice of the llighlaii^ 
before tlie days of educated physicians. In connection 
with the articio in our present number, entitled * The 
Vagaries of Physic,’ we hove thought it werlli while to 
rc])rodnce these details .in a condensed furtrt . It is highly 
worthy remark, that the Highland tlierapeutics arc^-on ^ 
the whole, considerably more rational tiian som^ madiical 
syntonis of the learned iii past ages. • . 

FeVbrs and cohls were the principal diseases; of the 
former, aaue was of recent introduction. What was 
done in cases of fever we are not told. * Common colds 
wero cured by hroehau or water-gniel, sweetened with 
honey; or by a dose of butter and honey melted in sp|ri|fc8» 
and administered as hot os possible. Adult persons freed 
themselves from ^olds. iniSne dead of winter, by plunging 
into the rivei* — Immediately goUig to bed under a load 
of clothes, and sweating awby the complaint.* This, it 
may be remarked, odmes nearly to the same point as 
modem hydropathy. * Wdrm oow’a m9k in the morning, 
or two ports milk a^i one of waiter, a little treacle 
and vinegar made bto whey, and drunk warm, freed the 
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II 1 N T S O y N A T U li E.^ 

A MAN who I'.'in l.'ilio a hint well, oUiT:ht to bo hold in 
ostcom. Tie ni.'iniCo.sts a oorlain {^n'otnoss a.s well as 
roJihoiiiont of .soul, when ho infora iicillior inoro nor 
ksss tiiiiii is inoaiif, and .'i(:kno\klod;ios Llie oourto'fy of 
I a tri(Mid'.s intojUioij by jjroinpl rospoct to his fooiinus. 
VVc fool at oaso with such ii ni.-ni ; w'o , now that any 
to])io of oonvorsatiun yiinMt-pra/ius :nul unpleasant will 
bo Jidroifly ohniuTod, rr, if wo .arc in a mood for soli- 
tin.'o, our well-bred and son.silde visitor will wilhdraw, 
witlinut ofleiiec on cillier f/uie. Intimacy btronivs 
strouj'i.T and more congenial when the sin of bo.cdoni 
is judiciously avoideJ. It is au old .sLur^-, that the 
e::tremos of a virtue arc akin to faults. One may 
roinctinies nuet witii a man of such exquisite, or rather 
uiorhid eciisibility, us to he ecintiiiuall}' on the look- 
out. for a veiled meaning, and awkw.ardly afrcjid of 
ruflling t!ie roatbers of Ids aequidiitanci . 0:i ll'i* 

! otlicr band, there are nnn so obtu.-e and pp'.ritu:’ih 
I juirblind, tliat verbal inliniation.t must be ar pl.iiu | 
j as .a stage-aside, and exi»iv.^-5ion of counleiianco as j 
j unrnist.ikablc :is a stage-liero\>, or th*’y will not be | 
j compreliended : in oilier words, there* are some men j 
jwlio put us niidiT tile nccersily of giving a A/eoij 
) liinr, to Avl^'h ev'iii tW coarse-grained nature of | 
j our annoye'- dot s not 'biitirely reconcile u*?. ^sow | 
ijust as podigality i*? no? .?o mc.nn ns avarice, Ij 
think it is b-eMer to be t!iin-.skiiine«l than to wear a : 
rhinoceros's hide. | 

I'.'.ssibly, 1 give too Jiiuch importance, in iny esliina- j 
lion oi character, to tills capacity of taking a hint, for I j 
judge of jiowcr of mind, as neil as reliiienieiil of loeliiiu, j 
by observing to what extent tJie faculty i.? iio.^8(-ssod. ! 
With fi view to tliis generalisation, however, it becomes ! 
expedient to extend our cognizance beyond liint.s social, j 
to hints inlellectiial .and iuiagliiativo. Your onc-:dea<i . 
mail gives the cut direct to any fljougbt, sjuitinicnt, *;r j 
tact not tending to bis one idea. IJo docs nut love 
digression, to which llie appreciation of hints must 
needs tend. II is remarks may be forcible, and, in tlJP 
main, just,- but they will certainly become prosy and 
monotonous by virtue of being so rackingly relevant; 
tlie nail will bo knocked on tlio licad until it is broken 
sV'irt off. Even when the one Idea is a good one, ytm 
feel that truth has got into the wrong bauds. OiT Axa 
other hand, I apprehend that simile.s, melaphors, and 
tropes arise Ironi the poet's or the orator's delicalt^ 
perception ot hints. Laboured conceits and figures of 
sfieecli do not affect us pleasingly, because we see that 
the niind^wcnt in search of them, and did not wait 
for a liint. It is one thing to pluck flowers by the 
wayside, and another to go out of your way to pluck 


I flowem. The latter occupation is perhaps imiocont, 

[ but rather tiresome. 

The foregoing remarks probably make apparent the 
meaning I attaeli to the word *liint;* but it may be 
.IS well to employ a few words in stating the meaning 
concisely. A ‘hint,’ then, signifies something frJfiii 
.vithout, Avlii(‘li diverts the mind from on% train of 
ttuiimht, and sng;>esta another. In the perception, the 
mind js chiefly passive ; but it becomes active in the 
reflective j)roccss to which that perccptioil giv'es rise. 
Tfc is clearly iK^-At^i/^h .that llmuglit be interrupted; 
it must be dirtofeJ int(5'*ii‘1chafi^^ more or less 
divergent, • 

1 hardly know how to justify iiiy saying so much of 
iiiuts in general, tince the idea L am bent on express- 
ing rc'latrs to hints dropped by nature and taken by 
pbilosopher.^. If I were tisked what mental property 
secimd to in(- o.^ most Bervii.e to a. natural pbilosopbcry j 
my answer would be, capacity to take a hint; but as 
it is ini))olilic to ride a bobby too bard, I pause to 
make a large admission. Let it be granted, then, 
tii.'it logical acuteness, industrious research, fertility ol 
coinp.arison, ingenious analysis and syntlicsis, ready i 
porcejdion of eonsequences and conditions, and as many | 
other Rucli talents and neconiplishments as occur to 
the reader, are essential to the developmcnyind enlargif- 
inei^ of a .science, and, in a subordinate degree, to the 
disiovcry of laws. The iiiiliul thought forming the 
habi.s of elabuxalc processes, and giving the due to 
IIaeoni.au experiment, is gencrali}^ due, I submit, to a 
Jiini given by nature herself aceidentally, and often 
witliont empliasis. The qinililics of mind necessary to 
enable a pavaiit to build np and fortify a. theory and 
s3\steniiitisc plicnomenii, are frequently found where 
tile rarer power of apj)reci.ating a delicate suggestion 
c*xi$ls in a miieli lower degree. By confoi|B*ti«i;#*w^^- j i 
growth of uftscicnce Avith its loginning or birth, Lord 
Ibieun was led into somewhat exlravugant notions 
as to tlie eilect of his philosophical proccs^ of putting 
nature to the qneslion. lie gave out, that in scientifle 
mutters, jLTeniiis would tliencefortl^bo superfluous — that 
ail average intellect, working according to jeflned 
method, would be fully adequate to the fcquirements of 
human Luowledgi*. Experie.icc has shewn that he was 
wrong. Itnleed, it would be diflicult to conceive how 
a mind so sagucious and comprehensive could fall into 
a plain error like this, were it not that the highest 
genius is apt to he ovcrpartial to its. own offspring. 
Muximus purtn^ as the great philosoplier 

styled his work, is certainly not an overmodest title ; 
but tlien Ilia real greatness of soul (in theory, not 
pr.iclicc) well c.arries off a littlp magniloqucnee. It is 
not denied, then, tlmt # great pa|'t of the bulk of our 
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knowlcdfref the improvement of its arrangement and 
in«tr II meins, and much theoretical and .practical 
Advancement, are due to steady and orderly nrgii- 
uiontatiefli nnj} experiment. A great deal, too, depends 
on ext(>uding research into tliose fields where nature 
}b most likely to be suggestive. Any a;:cuniulati(m of 
observed |j1iciiomenu \mI 1 proliahly contain iutiniations ! 
wliidi genius may ]i);f hold of and utilise. By those I 
means, also, vfe are more likely to enoouiiler striking I 
BuggestiuiiB, wliicli, oven^without the aiu of extra- f 
ordinary mental endowments, will not escape the { 
notice of disciplined intellect. . i 

Practical arts iiecessiirily existed, and liavo often j 
been considerably develoixd, long before the corre- I 
Bponding sciences can projicrl}' be said to have i 
originated. In several instances, the occasions are ; 
recorded on which great accessions and improvements ; 
of practical skill came to he made; and it w'ili he' 
observed, that in must of tliese, nature took the | 
initiative-— that is to say, our knowledge M'as acquired, I 
not by directly questioning nature, but by cross- | 
exaniiniiig her upon some little infortnation casiially^ j 
{ifiven. Jn fact, mnnkind are not so much in the • 
position ^of counsel, endeavouring to extort siispeeicd • 
truth froih an examinant, as of counsel cross-questioning { 
Ul>an some point which takes tliem by surprise, but | 
which they skilfully turn to account. ‘(Jnlice.,* Ba3»s j 
Bhenstone, ^ must excuse me ^f I compare them to ; 
cortain avinials cal i^*'*, gnawing viiii-s, ■ 

originally tauglil The great udvantHgc of pruning ' 
them.* I do not quote tins for the «f»akc of the senti- 
ment, but of the simile, which in some measure i 
illustrates my ineaiiiug. 

I liave imule one conbidenilile admission, and now ' 
have to make another. No illustration of this tlK’or^’' • 
of hints can be produced that shall not be an iliustra- ; 
tion of some other truth ns well ; for no tnculty exibts ' 
by itself and independently of otliers-'ail results and , 
all processes of thought arc by their nature complex ; i 
yet, in sonic of the examples I bludl adduce, the tacult}' ; 
of taking a hint seems sulliciently ])redottunant for my ; 
purpose. Tlie doctrine of spccilic gruxity was forced ; 
upon the attention of Archimedes on his enlering a - 
haVatb, and finding that the immersion of his body caused 
water to overflow — no very remarkable incident, ; 
Afemillone ddhbtless commonly observed, bni he took the i 
not £iit,vliich others overlooked. Some incrcliniits. if.i\ing •’ 
pmptMO fire on the sea- bench, remarked among the ! 
OOf ^hiMrts, niirious crystalline suhstance, inoiiuced i»y ilie i 
and the ashes of sen- weed : some practical ' 
^■J.them seized upon the incident, and gave, j 
Mertam; to pt-jence and civilisatiuii. ; 

nappy smtlM,ftttc iniporuint coadjutors —glass. A- 
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ut tlie theory of oscillation, and as a • 
.nave the pendulum. Tlie wife of Galvnni, ; 
a.v,invalid, W'us indulged on one occasion with ' 
a dish of frogs ; Galvnni observed a coni uisivc tiiulion i 
in one of these on being touched by a knife, and j 
making note of the fact, succeeded, on further inquiry', , 
in cstablisfiing tlie science to wlncirwe owe tiu; electric ! 
tdegraph. A boy was employed to work the valves of y 
a iteam-enginef and; getting tired of hi.s iiKmotoiioUvS | 
occupation, ingeniously connected them witli the engine I 
itself, which &came self-acting. We, observers alter j 
the fact, wonder so simple a contrivance did not occur j 
bj^re to niaturer minds. Tiio high-preslurc steam- ; 
C&ino was itself probably a result derived from a | 

‘ ’Wy commonly observed phenomenon. The fabrica- 1 
tion of fire-balloons originally occurred to the brothers ! 
MoiUpdfier in a similarly accideivtal way. 1 may' 
mention too— bearing in mind that other faculties 
besides ability to take a hint combined to produce the 
laittlt— the story of Newton and the apple. Whoever 
will take tlie trouble to look over a history of the arts 
and aciencest'ean easily enlar|(3 the list. 


In several of tfie -above instances^ the experimentum 
eruch seems to have been funiislied by nature herself 
— that is, by a combination of circumstances, humanly 
speaking, fortuitous. In some cases, the mind of the 
observer was already engaged on kindred tqnks, which 
circumstance no doubt increased its son^^’e appre- 
ciation of any suggestion from wltl^» bearing on 
Ihe subject of tliought. Probably ajie^ many other 
isicts, lying at the foundation of mlfurent arts and 
sc-ieiicc-s were similarly noted, being* stumbled over 
rather tlu^ hunted aftor and fouiul. It is likely, for 
instance, /*at the directing power of the magnet was 
accidoniafi V remarked. 

Alan, hAvever, is not content to stuniblo over his 
informati^i, and mnkc the best of it ho ran ; he ' 
peers hcm’niui llierc in search of particular knowledge, ! 
and, fev to one, misses it after all; but then he is i 
put ill ttie way of obtaining other knowledge, porliai>s j 
no less imporcanl, uiid such us it had not entered into . 
liis heart to conceive of. > 

The amoiitiL of scientific acquisition made in this ' 
w’nx’ is siirprj.sing. Jn the middle ages, and since, men ■ 
sought for the elixir of life and pliilosoplier's stone. 
I’liey were not more successful in the direct object of 
their labour than the daughters of IVlias. wi>cii. acting 
on the j>rescriplioji of Medea, the,y cut their aged 
father to pieces, in order to renew his youth hy the 
prof‘es.s of bixliiig. The iilclieini.sts, however, were the ■ 
founders of chemistry'. AVe owe to them gunpow'der 
{aOritomtup and many of the most common and useful 
drugs. 1 l was once as needful for men of liitili and 
low degree to have tlieir horoscopes tuk(*ii, as it is , 
now to sit for pliobigraphic likenesses. To that end, i 
the astrologers studied the graimmir of the stare, and ' 
iii.ulo sorry progress. Yet, xxhilst meditating on tho'se ' 
things, tlj<*y rocked tlie craiUe of modern itslronomy. 
It u» extremely common for pliilosopliers to light upon ‘ 
one truth while in search of another. Wlioever has 
Hi tempted original investigation, know’S how' iqit the 
mind is to he led into collateral tliought, ai.d iiow 
olien the more important results of rcseaich arc due ■ 
to llio.se di‘*res.sions. 

AVc easiU’ see that success would be highly improb- 
ahle if men M t about inventing Bi’iences mnrtt ' 
and depciiiied lor llic di.-^cc^'brv of occ^v iigcnoics on 
direct investigation. 'J’he toniicetioii between light, ■ 
heat, eiectrieitv, and iiiagqetism would never Inive been 
di.scovered by theory or expeninent. Through clian; e 
coincidences, the cxiblcnce of svieh a conin^ction came . 
to be siis]u*cU (1 ; and thus the pnisecutioti of this 
branch oJ‘ inquiry was brought within the province 
of sj'stematic thought. The researches of Professor ' 
Paraday on these subjects arc models of experimental 
skill and sagacity. \Vho knows but that accidental 
jiiienoTiiciia may ultimately lead to the discovery of 
the Jaw governing this connection, and enable ns by 
theor^^ to account for the diUereiit niniiifesta'tions ? At 
present, speaking ii^lhomalically, the theories of light, • 
heat, &c., are distinct, and nothing appears from them ! 
indicaiing such a coniioctioii as really exists, or, indeed, ' 
any connection at all. Again, the theory of gravita- | 
^tioii, as it at present stands, does not onswer the inquiry , 
xvhether or nut tlikt force and other forces are meroly ' 
modifications of the ftnmc central energy; and to- 
prove llic negative or tlie aflirniativc, seems beyond | 
liuinan pox^r. Chance inaj', some time or other, ; 
furnish a elue. For what xve knoxv, gravitation may | 
fteV« rapport with the imponderable agents. We cannot 
at present modify the force of gravity. However much 
xvc change a body choniically or mechanically", gravity 
acts as before. Yet tliere is nothing to show that it 
niiiy not be varied just us electricity, lieat, &C!. arc, by. '; 
sonic complex and unknown arrangement. There may , 
be, and probably are, other agents— soi^, perhaps, | 
included in the vague category of chemical forces — • 
Busccptiblc of theoretical and even mathematical 
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rejiresentation, beftidefi those already w-ith in man's ken; 
blit an attempt, even by tlie highest genius, directly 
to discover wliether or not such agencies exist, would 
fail. When genius has a due, it may follow it; but 
nature not be forced. 

Of coUili;|t^nd as 1 intimated liefore, all our know- 
ledge it ce^Sl^ly nut due to hints from nature. A 
good many In^rtant rosoi's Jiave been obtained by 
Ibrtiinate gnes^g. If I were indined to stretch a 
point, I would say that in such cases the bint given is 
infiniteHima). Thus, the discovery by Fri/i^klin of tli^* 
identity between electricity and r*g)ilning,'''^ook8 very 
mitcb like a guess ; mdood, the priionpal credit is due 
to the ingeruiitj’' of tlie means l»y Ahidi tjpat philos- 
oplier established llie fact. In the liisturyihf science, 
we find many happy guesses, wliicb for *lov periods 
remained merely liarron fipecnlatioiis, becAuse the 
giicssers could not test their conjectures. 

For many discoveries, crcilit must of w)urse be 
given to flireet inference. Atechaiiii'al irnprovcinents, 
especially, arc often niad»i by the adaptation of means 
to ends, and some of them poase.ss scientific 

insportunce. For instance, in tlie working of voltaic 
batteries, it was found that tlie bubidcs of gas adhering 
to the positive metal inipv'ded the ciu'mical action. 
Mr Sinee conceived that if the surface of the metal 
W’erc rough, the gas would pass off more freely, lie 
arttonliiigly preeipitated on the positive metal the 
black jiowdev of jilalinafn, an<l the result justified 
liis expectations. 'I’nc susluiimig batterj^ of liaiiicl is 
also due to elegant reasoning. I have said that 
discoveries lying in Hit tlircct lino of development of 
a science are often " it nuiy almost be ^aid generally 
— due to direct logical j^rocessi*?*. When once the 
fuudarncntal laws of action are tliscovcreil, it becomes 
a matter of inatbomatical analysis to lin<l out related 
I>bc!ioriic*na. The theory ol' light, jierliaps, ha<» been 
most fruitful in these spei'ics of rt'sults. Sonic of the 
more iiitrjcale and beautiful idionomcna of p'darisation 
were detected l)y the interpn'Jatmu of niHtlieinatical 
formula! deduced from the unduhitory theory. 1 must 
not omit In mention a gfat trinmidi of this kind 
rrcently achieved. The disciviTy of tin* planet 
INcpluiie by Li verriiir and Adams was r.nnlc by purely 
af»«!tract iie^'stigation pitfceeding on the known law 
of gravitation and tlic ascertained motions of other 
ph'inets. Astronomers wen well aware that eertaiu 
]jerUirhalion.s of «lupitcr rcniamed umiccouiitcd for. 
Tlie infiTem'o was naiurnl, tiiat anoilier planetary 
b<jdy occasioned them, Tliat .inference y^sis made. 
Lcvcrricr iind Adams, skilfully applying the niachincry 
of modern analysis, or, to speak proisiiiely, ‘putting 
X into n mill,’ establislicd the fact, and determined 
the approximate tdenients of the disturhing sphere. 
The degree of scientific tact and learning requisite to 
grapple successfully with such a problem, is certainly 
high ; at the same time, the amount of f/^.nhts required 
is perhaps not very extraonlinar}'. It was a iiiaiter of 
development, a working according to kiiow'n methods 
and by known jiistruments. Newton's analysis of the 
niooti’s orbit remains unapproacbod. He invented tlie 
instruments by wdiicli he worked, and the process in' 
which lie used them. 

In spite of the great expansion of old knowledge and 
accession of new, of wdiich the ninctcenlli century is 
excusably boastful, it remains a siiigulur fact, that 
science, cannot jump, liowevcr we may spur it. on. 
The human mind must come very close to a new truth 
before it can lay hold of it, and make that truth its 
own. Even in trivial matters, the same Jaw prevails. 
Our very fashions grow. Modern costume is the reverse 
of picturesque or comely, yet wc cannot invent a dress 
to Buxier^de it on any ground of indisputable superi- 
ority. Ko'w and then, a preposterous ‘ mode * or a new 
philosophical theory comes up, hut we shortly find 
that both are merely revivals of ideas old as the hills ; 


and we think of the old saying, ‘ There is nothing 
new under the sun.’ Man pants for knowledge as the 
hind for the wnter-brooks* No wonder he sometimes 
liecomes impatient of growth, and lohgs for some 
California in the fairy fields of science, where know- 
ledge may bd picked up in nuggets. Well, if we 
cannot know as fast as we w^sh, we can speculate 
to our licarts* content; and wc db speculate on the 
‘conservation of forces/ tlie ‘correlation of forces,* 
and the ‘ceiitrW law.’ 1’*' coming knowledge costs 
its shad.ow before, perhaps that shadow is speculative 
thought. 


KJIASINSKI: A TALE. 
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£MBTA'B r. P.TTIER. 

Mv TiEAii llnoTiiEu — 1 do not wonder that you. 
blame me; everybody' must do so. But what makes 
me more miserablo than I otherwise would be— for 
1 am now intensely wretched — is, that I fear I sliftll 
never be :ibli‘ to account rationally for iiiy conduct; 
foT if J were to make kiiowu Iho real '^auso of 
the alteration Hut luanmia has told you of, I sliould 
subject myseli' to lU ircP us blame. You know 

bow 1 loved Krti:..r.i^ki, and what bappiness £ antici- 
pated in being Jj is wllr * i*ud voii can hardjy siippoBC 
that his Tn>l — though 

I oivn it did surprist* and pain me — could be the sole 
cause f(»r »ny acting a.< J iuvo done. I am aware 
rnanmia and others toiuk it ic: ajid I do not unde- 
ceive them, Irom ih of ridicule, as I liat'e said, 
and because inamm t w j-i al vvnjs frets wbon Arthur is 
long silent, would be a’.o*mcd by iiiy story, which might 
I make her very ill, and slie is by no means strong at 
' present. J'viui lo you, dear Everard, 1 could not tell 
my s**eret, were ben‘, but writing it is different ; 

I and I can’t bcar*tbaL you should think mo so weak 
I and capricious as I see by your letter you do. So I 
am going to tell it to you; and, indeed, it will lie a 
j n iicf to me to tell it to soineboily, for 1 think of it all 
i day. Besidt .s, it may induce } ou to make inquiries 

• aboul Artliiir. J)o write lo the consulB and everybody 
I likely lo know about him —that is, if yop liave noi’ 

' heard from liiin since you last wTote. l)c Kusiiy is 

the name of tlie gentleman be told us be was going 
j to travel willi ; and Kriu^inski s.tys they w'arc to meet 

* at Borne, w’hirdi agrees w'itb Arthur's last letter. You 
■ w’ill wonder what all tills riiemis, and why I am 
; unusually anxious about dear Aithur— well, you shall 
: bear. 

Alamma has told you about the drowning of tlmt 
poor, dear, liltlo child. You may imagine how that 
accident shocked nu' ! T!ie little face and outstretched 
arms rishig from the \vater, were before my CYps all 
day — J could not shut tlicm out ; and then I was vex^flj' 
I surprised, and mortified at Krasinski's conduct. But 
. I tried to excuse him, and to tliiiik what a dreadful 
I tiling it would have been if be had been seized with 
! cramp— as be says he was the last time lie went to 
bathe— and drowned too ; thoiigh^I should have been 
so proud' of him, and loved him a tboiisaq^l times 
more if he. had tried to save her; niid,>0 Kvorard! if 
he bad been drowned, 1 should liave adored his 
iinmiory, and, T am sure, been much happier than I 
am now with this horrid idea that has taken possession 
of me, and tliat 1 cannot, cannot shake off. 

1 went to bed Hint night with my mind oiipresaed 
to the greatest degree, with what had happened. 1 
generally go to sleep tlic^inute 1 lie down, but that 
night T colild not. If I did begin to doze, 1 woke with 
a start and the horrid recollection of Avhat I had seen ; 
till at last, irritated and weary, I began to cry, which 
you will think very cbjldish ; but 1 believe it did me 
good, for 1 fancy I cried myself to sleep. 
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Now, you know I have oflon said that I never 

dream, an^ ]^r I) »ayB it is because 1 sleep so very 

sound ; mid Mrs C— — says, tliat doubtless 1 dodrciuti, 
but that wheb sleep is proround, we do nut renieitiber 
oiir dreams; and 1 iiiciinc to this opinion; because, 
sometimes at t)ie luunicnt of wakin;;, it'nppears to me 
as if a scene of some fort was slipping away from me, 
iike a dissolving vies' or a diorama; and I try in vain 
to catch at it : it is gone like a breath ; acd this has 
Impiicned several times lutcly ; and ftow 1 tliink that 
I liad liad this dreadful dream before, but did not 
recollect it. 

Well, 1 at last cried myself tp sleej), and dreamed 
that I was in bed, just as 1 really ^as, and that the 
door opened, and Arthur came in, and walked slowly 
up to the foot of the lied, and stood lookiiig nt me with 
such a sorrowful face! oh, so sorrow I ul! so pale loo! 
and his hair looked wet and drijiping with water. 
.And 1 thought 1 sat up in bed, and ask(d him if ho 
had saved tlic child, and be said; ‘No; the child is 
with us.* 

•And I said : ‘Where is that?* 

‘Xu the other land,* he answered. Tlien lie shook 
his head sreproncl) fully, and said : * She is li.'ippy ; hut i 
if you will not attend to what I tell you, }ou will 
keep roc in darkness and tronhle.* 

Then I «aid I would attend, and uskod what he 
wanted mo to do. • 

‘To prdiijid«i,U7S not marry 

Krasitiski till 1 can he present at the wedding, and 
give you uw«y j’ and I said : *T proniiye.’ 

Then he bowed his head, and said, he hoped T would 
keep my promise, and went away out at tlio cioor 
slowly, as he had entered; -and wdiin he tunu*<l round, 

I saw inscribed on his back, ‘Hrowiied at Venice, Dth 
April 1847.* 

Then I awoke, and 1 w'as so impressed with the 
reality of tliis dream, tliat 1 was dread iidly frightened 
— 'though 1 was not frighlooed at all in my slcop — 
and 1 buried iny head under tlio clothes, and lay in 
terror till 1 saw a gleam of dayligiit; and tlieii 1 
ventured to uncover my face and look about; and 
never was I so gh\d us when 1 hoard the sorvuiils 
getting up, and 1 could ring for Rella to come :uid 
tircss me. rose directly, and went into the garden, 
where I walked on the terraeu till tiie hell ^rang. 
When I went into the breakfa8t>roi)iii, everybody ^aid 
how ill 1 looked, attributing my appeuruiu'e to what 
had happened the day hefure, and 1 did not cojitradicl 
them. 

No one but myself can judge wh:it tlio dre;im of 
that night was — how like reality. 1 afterwards dn aincd 
it again ami ng.Vin, w'itli slight variations, and Arthur 
looked moro mournful and rcproaehl'ui every time, 
till 1 felt, let people think wliat they w'ould, I must 
dp.jrllAthe told mo, »ml that I never could he hnppy 
ili mSTniiiirriaKc if I did not. 

I assur^^yuu, my dear brother, tliat 1 slruggkd 
valiantly this weakness, as you must think it; 

but the tirnB^i^<*d for th«? wedding was nt hand, and 
every day iny tilings were arriving from Tjoiidun, 
and my aunt niid^^oubin, and Colonel Cordon, who 
was to give me coming; so I plucked up 

courage, and ^old nuimitni that 1 did not feel at all 
well, and that I should therefore rc' 4 uest Krasinski to 
defer our marriage till spring, as 1 was quite 
unequal to. undertake the journey to Uo:;:e. Tiiis was 
just after mamma's last letter you. . 

1 saw very well that she did not believe that this j 
was tiie whole truth ; hut you know J diirnt not tell ^ 
her of the dream, she wouM have been so dreadfully • 
frightened about ArLhur. However, she said if that ! 

was the case, she must send for Hr .P' . I begged 

her not to do so, but she did; and accordingly he 
came. 1 am sure she loid liiin that she feared 1 hod 
mething on my mind; for be quesliou&d me so 


soaroiilngly, tliat at last I confessed that 1 was much 
troubled with disagreeable dreams. He said be bad no 
douiit that they were caused by some derangement 
of the sLomach ; and looked at iny tongue, and attri- 
buted iny depression of spirits and the drcaujuH to what 
be calls nervous dyspepsia. He may be I have 

cert.ainly lost my appetite entirely, anijfctieel a dreadful 
languor that 1 cannot account "foivg CTf course, he 
ordered me some medicine, which lQ 9 ok for a fort- 
night ; but J got worse instead of licttcr, for I had 
^le dream^n^very night. I thought Arthur looked 
more moiit|iifiil than ever, and tlijit he reproached me 
bitterly founut obeying him, and said 1 should repent 
I it wih ‘11 tiA late. 1 positively ilrcnded going to bed; 

I and Ivrasitiski's visits, instead of giving me pleasure, 
actually .vuido me niisorablc; and if I iiad not been 
asltaiuedt/ wiion 1 saw him coming up the gnivel-walk, 
I should liuve run away, instead of going joyfully to 
meet him, a*« I iH^d to do. So, at last, I grew desper- 
ate, and rcsolreil to act for myself without consulting 
anybody'. 

Alaiiima had broken the j(;e a little, by telling 
Krasinbki that slie fi^arcd I was f.dling ill, and that the 
marriage must be defern'd ; hut lie would not hear 
of it, and urged, on t!io contrary, that we should he 
married without further delay, iu order that 1 might 
get to a bettor cliimite. lie said he no doubt 
that the iiiuicSt air of this place was killing me, and 
that ho was beginning to feel the cfli'cls of it too. 
Tills .ilarined imininia; and as 1 saw she was inclined 
to coincide with Krasinski, there was no time to be 
losf. So 1 commenced the conversation by saying, 
that it was very strange we did not hoar from Arthur. 

J must li'll you that thie was a subject tiiat always 
wearied KrasiiK-ki ; for though, since my dream, I 
had m?>er inenliomMl Arthur's name, scarcely ii day 
passed that; mamma did not remark on his long 
silence; so he made no answer, i>iit began singing a 
lavoui'iie song of mine — >on know he has a lino 
voice — and sat down to the pianoforte; hut 1 liad 
screwed up my courage, and was determined to po on. 

•Don't play now,* 1 said; ‘1 want to speak to 
you.* 

He turned round on the music-stool, still keeping 
the fingers of his right hand on the keys^^end said with 
a loi>k of impatience : * j 

‘ £5icii ; paricz ! QijVst«ce quo e'est? ’ | 

This imuiner of his reiidercil it more djificult for me 1 
to go on, but T said : ‘ J shoiih] like to know if Arthur 
really went to the east willi Monsieur dc llosny.' 

‘All!* said lie, shrii.gging his shoulders, aod begin- 
ning to play again, ‘ who knows ir* 

^i’ld5 made me rather angry; and 1 said drily: ‘T am 
aware this subject is ,not an agreeable one to you;* 
but this seemed to olfend him, and turning sharply 
round, lie said : 

‘ Coiunicnt ? Quo vofulcz vous dire ? * 

‘1 do not mean t> say anything to displease you, 
but I know' you are w'eaiy of muinuia's wondcrings and 
queaiiuiiiiigs uhout Arthur; but llio truth is, 1 nra 
getting very anxious myself.’ Hero ho shrugged Ids 
hhoulders again, and made a gesture with his lips and 
eyebrows, as much ns to say tliat he could Aot help 
iiiy folly, 

I thought this unkind, fur he miglit have shewn 
more symiisthy with my feelings, and I continued 
h^os^ily: (In bhort, Krasinski, I am so uneasy, so 
seriously alarired indeed. Unit 1 cannot think of being 
married till 1 hear 3omo salisfuctory iiew'S of Arthur. 

I have more cniise for t..'Hvni than 1 choose to tell 
mainnia — 1 have had dreadful dreams about him. You 
smiie * — and he did smile contcinptuousi}', though he 
looked very pale, and in a manner anniz^-;^* but you j 
would not smile in my case. .1 see him every night — I 
in my dreams, 1 mean ; but I see him as plain as I \ 
see you now ; and lie lelis me *— • 
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‘Asse*, marlemo^selliV lie snid, intoiTUptingf mo; 
and ho rose from his RCiit and took up his hat. 

I rose ton, and laid my hand on his nini. * Listen, 
Kmsinaki,* I said. ‘I have never believed in dreams— 
but this wms more than a dream : you (;an have no 
idea of it^Jcft is that that has ma<?q me so ill— so 
depressed— in evorythinpr. I can scareely 
help helicvingr Ipt it is Arthur himself that comes 

nightly to my bellside and tells me* Kraainski. 

who could not contain his indignation at my foil}', 
here attempted to leave the room ; but T v^as hetwoct^ 
him and the door, and held his arm fast. for. now 
I had begun, I was determined to go threngli with it. 

* He tcdls me wo must not he married till lie c.'ui ho 
present at the wedding, and give me away, and I have 
promised to obey him.* A. 

*A votre plaisir, mndemoi.selle,* said he, ^ owiiig, 
with an attempt at calmness, hut evidently fearfully 
i agitated ; and he laid his hand on the latefi of the 
door. 

‘ Don't be ao bard upon me, Krasiuski,’ I snid, 
bursting into tears, for I coiihl keep -ip no longer, 
i * ITcavon knows w’bat have* sulKTcd ! I could not 
! tfdl mamma ; I was ashamed to (ell you : but this 
dream speaks to me like a voice from die dead. 1 
I tear sometliiug dreadful has happened to Arthur: I 
j cannot help helieving ♦hat he was drowyed at Venice 
I — d.'owncd on that lUli of April, the very "day that yon 
said jou came away together! Was licV — vras he? 

: Confess the truth 1’ 

! Ivrasinslii evidently thoualit T had gon»‘ out of my 
■senses, for he .stood looUlng wildly at me, with the 
' slronge.st cxnressiori of fear and horror Ins conn 
itemiiiee whilst 1 ulfereil these v.i'rds ; and tin p 
exclaiming: MJrand Dieu! cst-il possible !* he rushed 
I frantiidy out of the house. 

> Mamma, who happened to he at her heih*noin- 
' wdndow saw Idni down the ganlen, and stis- 

' peeting tlint somelliiiur had happened, came in beareli 
' of me, and found me lying on the iloor in the drav ing- 
; room. 1 had fainted. 'I'he next day 1 neeived a letter 
! ' from Krasiuski, saying that he could enly explain inv 
I cNtiaordinary conduct by supposing that 1 wished to 
break off the engagement r^that ho was tl.e l;:^t man 
in tlic world ■*.»» claim the iiaiid of a lady under such 
cireumstaiices, however strong Ids attaehnient and 
deep his regret; and that sfliiee he h;id rem.arked for 
some time that his ])re.‘«enec! w'as ratl*CT a source of 
pain than plca.'*ure to me, he should leave Anihlcside 
! immediately. It Avas a calm, geiillcnianly letter: i>*it 
he is evi(J(*ritly very indignant, and 1 cannot avoiuIit 
at it; for niy behaviour must he utterly inromprelieii- 
sihlo to him. J often fear 1 IiriA'i; destrcn’f’d my own 
Jiappiness and his by yichling^ to aii niipardouahlc 
weakness. 

I liave but on’e cdnstdalion — the dreadful dream har 
left me. ^ Only once since Krashi.ski Avcait h.'ive T .seen 
Arthur in iny sleep, and then I*thoiiglit he looked 
cheerful, and bent over iny bed, and kissod nic, and 
said: ‘Good girl! Good girl!* And now, dear 
• Evernrd, lose no time in making cA'cry inquiry about- 
Arthur, and W'rito Avithout delay to your unhappy but 
ever affectionate sister, Ksima Einit^nn'i. 

This letter, wbieh bad been looked upon ns nothing 
but the weak effusion of a nervous girl, cTuild l.ardly 
fail, Avhen taken in conjunction with Du Kosny’-s 
strange experience, of making some iniprossioti on 
the young men, unwilling as they were to attach any 
serious importance to ghostly ndnioiiitions. They 
discussed the subject over and oA'er again, generally 
concluding, howbvor, that, notwithstanding the sin- 
gular coin^dcnce of the vision and dream, it would 
be absurd to attach importance to them, because, if 
people could come hack from the other Avorld to tell 
their Avrongs, ‘ghosts Avould be as plenty as black- 


horries,’ and the fact of their appearance placed 
beyond llie possibility of doubt. 

Still, they hoard nothing tVom Arthuij^; ami, midst 
the pleasant parties and jovial meetings to which 
Ei’erard introduced his new acqu.aintnnee, Ifg would 
soinelimos exclaim: ‘It is certainly strange that wc 
httA'c no news of my brother!' • 

‘ Suppose Ave go to Naples !' said De Rosny one day 
to lOveran* shrygging his ^boulders, ns if in half 
contempt of the proposition he was making; ‘ it will 
he all ill my way ; and a little chanc,c will do you no 
harm.' 

‘ Well, things arc getting rather slaf-k here,’ answered 
Kverard. ‘ J don't care if 1 do go so far with you, if I 
can g<‘t Icavt! for a couple of months.' 

The leave was applied for and obtained, and with 
the first opportunity, they took ship for Naples. 


AN TNTENKSTING ACT OF FATtLlAMENT. 
TlKAnrii, did you ever read an net of parliament? 
IVrhap.i yon remendicr, once upon a time, lightiifS: 
i.jion :i docuinoiit which began, ‘Whereas it ^s expe- 
linnL to . . . . Ho it enacted by the Queen's Most 
M\ccllont j\l;ijcsty, by :mti wirli the advice and consent 
of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and Commons in 
rarliaiiiont asscmblgd • an 1 by tlio niithorij^ of the 
'*?anie.' Then yoii ‘ 'Le ».Tttoii-c1ause, 
and found that, ‘[or the purposes of this act,' ‘laud’ 
-ball mean ‘houses, and a clunrh n chapel; that the 
word ‘hislrop* sliall comprehend and apply to nri ‘arch- 
hishop;' or, as appears by one cvample of legislatiA'o 
facctioiisnesp, that ‘ tlie wiird coals sliall include 
cinders' (which, by tbo AA’ay, avo l(*arn this last every 
day from our coni-mcrtlinnt.s, without the aid of an act 
of parliamonf ) ; that man shall mean woman, and 
many im*ii mean one; and so on. Those statutable 
equivalents ron fel!^di‘‘poacd to acknowledge ns rallicr 
amusing ]ircludc*s to the study; but Avhen you pro- 
ended ii: ymir inquiries, and enmc upon Avorils of 
unknown ims'ining and un> English n.spcct — estates 
lad, par tirfrr ?/r, tenants in common, ideas, demurrers, 
and retdicatioiis — your glaml eyes passed speedily, 
oA'cr the mass of type, till tiic delightful avparition of 
the fival clause, ‘this act shall apply to England only,* 
almo'^'- i!n*w from you the exulting cry of Diogenes, 
on a similarly dull occateion: *C,>ur:igc, lads; I see 
land ! ’ 

Of course the study of ac(.s of parliament, liko all 
other studies, has its diffimiltifs, and n good deal must, 
Ave siijipose, he left to the lawyers : and you are per- 
haps v^TV Avc'll cnnfriit to lc;ive o//, with n jiarting 
hciiediction of ‘much good may it do them.* 
hoAvcver, hear ;i Avord of remonstrance. Imprimis, it 
is of no nso ahiising the biAvyers, :is is often 
monopolisin,<r Mint of which yon give them the mono- 
poly ; ,sVrv»«r//y, You arc* ignnraut at some peril, for the 
law of England presumes that all Englishmen know 
the laAA', and Avill nTtninly deal Airith them his if they 
,knc\v it; and VAov////, Acta of parliament offer a not 
uniiitcrosUng means »)f studying tlw manners, i>oUtical 
movement ^ and predoniinaiil thoughts of the Vjj^r ions 
era-4 in our national history. * 

Noav, it is not our intention to touch the first 
tAvo points, above mentioned, or even to illustrate, 
at any great length, tlic third in order; but there 
happens to be an net of parliament, passed not long 
since, Avhicli has the rare virtue of being not only 
^^s(•f^ll— for Ave fear there gre some acts of parliament 
Avhich arc not entitled even to the praise of utility — 
hut also interesting. TiCt us look together at this 
* inloresting* act of parliament. 

It is known ns the 10 and 20 Viet. c. Cl. and is 
entitled, ‘An Act to repeal certain Statutes Avhich are 
not in Use ;* and it enacts in the usual form, that 'the 
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ber^after mentioned, togetlier witb 'all «nii£t- 
iili&ti (if any) confirminf, continuing, or penetaating 
tho •atnoi or.m of them, are hereby repealed: pro- 
ii|M alwi^ mt Bucli reMal shall not affect any 
ligM piBceeding oommenced under any of the said 
acta before tlie psMing of this act.’ This is the whole 
I act, with a list of stolutcs repealed, one hundred and 
^hteen In number, ranging from the ISth year ’ of 
fher reign of King Edwai^ I. to the )7th 6eorge III., 
aid comprising, as may ob expected, a great variety of 
subjects. Of course, these are not all the acts which 
were passeil during this period. Great numbers liave 
bean from time to time repealed y many still remain in 
fbree. Wiiat changes have come over English society 
•^its politics, its education, its religion, its language— 
in the interval ! Look in the list at the statute of 7th 
year of Bichard IL’s reign, entitled, * No man shall 
ride in harness within the realm, nor with launcegays.* 
Here is a word now probably known only to one in a 
thousand of the community. We confess we were 
more than half inclined to associate the term with 
s&me sort of tnauvait sujet, male or and were 

eagerly on the look-out for some further light, when 
we'disedvered evidence that these launcegays were a 
most Inveterate and deeply rooted subject of complaint; 
Ibr thirteen years afterwards we find in our list: 

30 Bic. II. c. 1. — No man shall ride or go armed: 
lauiicega}’^^ ->iJl 

Oertainly, most peremptory ! Still we were no nenrer 
to the meaning of launcegays. What an appalling 
thought) too, that up to tlic Slst day of last July, one 
miglit have been breaking the iinrcpoalcd statutes of 
one’s country every day without knowing it 1 Suppose 
a launcegay should turn out to mean a dog-cart, a 
Scotch terrier, or a pretty cousin I 

Distracted at tlie tliought, we hurried down to 
our library of reference. Several dictionaries were 
searched in vain. At last Narcs’s Glossary gave 
<tts: Mauncegaye, a kind of spear.’ Camden mentions 
it in hisi?ematn«; and l^Twhitt, in his note on Canter- 
htry TWeSySays: *The said Evan then and there, with 
a launcegay, smote the said William Tresliani ibronghc 
the body a fbote and more, whereof he died.’ Not to 
^ wonder^ at, under the circumstances, and also 
accounting *for launcegays being forbidden ii;, the 
troublous time of King Bichard II., Bolingbroko, 
Percy, and old John of Gaunt, time-honoured Lan- 
caster. 

The fifth next in order has rather an amusing title : 

4 Hen. IV. e. 25. — ^An hostler shall not maUo horse- 
bread. How much he may take fbr oats. 

Do you remember the scene in IJmry JV,, at Bochester, 
in which the carrier, who has a gammon of bacon 
ajuiUka fwsss of ginger to bo delivered as far as 
' C&sring Cross, complains that the hopsc is turned 
upsido down since Bobin ostler died, to wliicli the 
other replies: *Poor fellow! never joyed since the price 
of oats rose; it was the death of h*m.’ Header, mark 
the coincidence of date ; was it not rather this act of 
parliament killed h]^ ? 

Are you an Irishman ?— then don't read the next 
paragraph; itis written only for Englishmen : 

1 Hen. VI. e. 3.— What sort of Irishmen only may 
genie to dwell in England. 

Bers is a problem ! Verily our ancestors in Henry VI.*s 
UBign didn’t evade difficult subjects of legislation. Let 
us try our band at a specification. Tiiey should be 
■honest; not repugnant to tbap; not combative ; have 
at least one pair of trousers approximately perfect, 
■ad a bat with the crown in; not have more than 
fifrepn children; nor be too much given to a ‘drop 
of the oraytimr.’ Half of us. however, in tliese days 
of d^tenerate indolence^ to save ourselves trouble, 


sli^ve the difflbttUy by si^lng^ ^No ‘Irish necai 
Our fathers boldly looked the diffioolQr fa 
and, what is more, legislated for it. 

Let us look at the act itself, which wilt ihew at 
something of the Norman-French not y^^igotter oof^ 
and also serve to mark that the CommoiA^re not yet 
advanced to the dignity of a leglslativdfkrwer; it ii; s« 
we shall see expressed, to be enacted fy flie king, with 
the assent of tlie Lords, ai the request Of the Goinmotii. 
It was not the reign of Charles IL tliat the preanible 
of acts of parliament assumed the shape now in use. . ' 

‘Item pur tant ^ diverses honficides murdres rapim 
roberies ot autres felonies riotes conventicles et mnie- 
faitz jatarde ount estez foitz en diverses counteOs 
d'Engletimre par gentz [the intelligent reader will not 
mistake /lis for gents] iius en Irlande reparaiitz la 
ville dr Oxenford et illocqiies ' demarrantz desoutz 
hi jurisdiction del* university d’Oxonford a graude 
peure de toute manere people demeurant la environ 
come par toute la conimunalte du roialme asseniblez 
en cest parlement fnist grevousement di ces conipleint.’ 
After this rcoUnl, the ac.t goes on to sny, that the king, 
with the assent aforesaid (that* is, of tlie Lords), and 
at the request of the Commonsy ordained that all per- 
sons born in Ireland eject themselves out of the realm 
(soieiit voidez hors de roialme) in a month's time, on 
pain of losinjp their property .and being iniprisoned at 
the king’s pleasure. An exception is .allowed in favour 
of graduates, clergymen, and otliers; and amongst 
them, merchants and otlier inhabitants of the cities 
and boroughs, of good fame, who can givo security for 
their good behaviour. All scholars of Ireland, dwell- 
ing in England, arc to find security for their good 
behaviour, and to bring testiinoni<al8 from Iho lieu- 
tenant shewing that tliey are del* obeisance du roy; 
and from tlic Fenst of St John then next, no person 
bom in Ireland is to enter the realm of England 
without such testimonial, on pain of being treated as 
a rebel. The phrase del’ obeisance du roy reminds us 
that, notwithstaiiding tlie achievements of Henry IL 
and Strongbow, Ireland was still only partially sub- 
dued, a large portion being under the government 
of native chieftains, which continued to be the case 
till the reign of Klizabetli. « 

Welshmen, by the way, sqem to havdiiad ratlier a 
bad reputation about this time ; in proof of which, we 
find tlie following statutes : 

4 Hen. IV. c. 27. — There shall be no wasters, vagabondii^ 
Ac., in WalesL 

4 Hen. IV. c. 29. — Welshmen diall not be anned. 

2 ITrii. VI. c. 4.— Welsliinen indicted of treason or felony, 
that do repair unto ITcyefordshirc, shall be apprehettded 
and imprisoned, or else pursued by hue and cry, and a 
forfeiture of those which do not pursue them. 

It must bo remembered; however, that Wales was only 
even nominally annexed to England in Edward L’s 
reign, and was long afterwnnls greatly disaffected ; and 
in particular, that the fourth year of Henry 1 V.'s rcigii 
kWos tlie exact time of the great outbreak in Wales, 
headed by Owen Glendwyr, in concert with the insur* 
rcction under Harry Hotspur, which terminated in tlie 
battle of Shrewsbury. With this confluence of powerful 
rad daring spirits against him, we can understand tlie 
new king— Aiimself witliout title derived ftufn ifiiglit 
^very readily consenting to an act of parliament 
enacting (valeat quantum) that ‘ Welshmen shslt not 
he arm^.* 

We may form a tolerably fair estimate of the veiy 
primitive . state of Englisli society about this tim^ 
from an act of the fifth year of Henry IV., long sinoo 
repealed, and therefore not in this list; lAttt whlolk 
serves, however, to illustrate those llliat are« It bean 
this exhilarating title: *lt shall be felony to Out but 
the tongue or puli out the eyes of the king's Bege 
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m «iill reUin«(1 under HieFreanb tnilititry 
ebt of Algim, but with a mreatly .modliled 

tltQ. wjttfe colony* including native or import^ 
of vFhom tJiere are in Algeria no lack, ^re 

a flfed nlfder Frencli law and tribunals. But there 

1 remain some sfieaial Mussulman offences, which 
Ml tomght heforo the native cadis ns of old. The 
eMwmbnest cases of a penal nature feferr0d to tlicir 
todgment are those of ciAnkennets—by far the most 
jnnnerous — breaking of .the fasts, blaspliemy, and im- 
l»roper behaviour in religious edifices. The questions 
relatire to native divoroe and heritage are also still 
under their jorisdiction. 

Tlio cadi to whose wife we were about to pay our 
reSMOta, must have been a man of some substance, 
ii ne dwelt in a largo house about a mile out of 
and under the same roof with various other j 
iMtnbers of bis family. In fact, tlie establishment 
was 'somewhat patriarchal in aize. Tiie Moors have 
tarely more than one wife apiece, and the six ladies 
.jfkio received us were each married to a brotlicr, a 
nephew, or a cousin of the cadi. The introduction was 
efl&!ted to us by some French ladies ; and an Knglisli 
lady married in Algiers, who spoke the Moorish 
buojruage perfectly, kindly accompanied to seyve ns 
an interpreter. We made altogether a party of ton, 
liieluding three cb ildipii, two gfidiflOLy erc little boys, 
under males ironi admittance 

into the sacred precincts of a harem. Jjcaving the 
Main road, we plunged down a steep path, whoso 
COtididon, nearly impassable fVom mud<~tUis being the 
rainy^iseason— plainly shewed that tiie fein.'ilc inhabit- 
ants of the domain were wholly litiacciiatomed to walk 
abroad. An English lady in a provincial town would 
have thoroughly siadded gardener and errand-boy, or 
laid down a cart-load of gravel with her own fair 
Imlids, ratlier than have been obliged to wailc through 
•udi slush every time she went to the church, or the 
SCbdol, or the shop, or to. see Mrs John Smith in the 
High Street. With some difficulty, and by dint of our 
, goloshes, we got over the road, carrying the children 
^tli us, and passed through two ill-kept fields to the 
massive white house. The Moorish dwellings have 
I Auch the ItKjk of a feudal bonier fort ; the rooms open 
interior courts and present nothing to view ^oni 
I outside save tiny slits like Gothic loopholes. The 
tMI absence of chimney's makes them still more 
devoid of life ; but they are wonderfully picturesque 
amidst their cypresses and vine trellises, especially 
when, firom their walls, as white as driven snow, they 
j reflect back every colour of sunset ! 

I . ' We were received on the threshold by a fine-looking 
l^oor, who was saluted as * Monsieur X)mnr,’ and who 
most courteously invited us in. He was in full 
a shaven head and a red fez. Ho 
usltenid us into a small hall at the foot, of tlie stair, 
■dowri trhitdi, to meet us, came one of tlte ladies, a 
l|valy«looking‘ woman about forty ye.ar8 old, witli 
dark hM a^ eyes, and dressed in. a variety of light' 
j silk and ofl^ton garments, Including of course the 
I All tronseMt, of a jyile-pink and white cheq^. She 
shook hands with us all jonnd very energetically, 
^acttlnting * Slama, Slama,' with every shake, which, 
m suppose, WAS *How do ye do?’ and then took us 
^ a low flight of steps into a court surrounded 
pillars and arehes — a sort of domestic cloister, 
;||mi to the blue heaven ; then up a second flight of 
to the second story of the same, round which 
't^lies were hung out to dry, and into a large aiiy 
iMjia, niatted* and carpeted, ^joining* in two exterior 
^jpAdows* looking over the country , and beautiful 
rtflaa bhy/in a four-post bed of light construction, a 
soi!l?dt.:iDUSiliioii^ divan in the reoess of the centre 
wlnddw^ a old chest richly ornamented. In 

; Colours add gihling; and a couple of 'recesses with 


shelves, on -oim of^whfdii 'wiis Ae^iavaidilila.^ 
coffee-cups. Hi Aer flocked, one by 
members of. the lionseliold, all in gay 

coloured garments and woollen stoekinga, ^tli darfc 
hair cut short, and hanging down by the.i^ Of thslr 
rouged checks quite straight; smart- 
twisted round their heads, and earrinsyf^One. or two 
had their eyebrows painted to meet Eraara Ae 
and their nails tipped with henna. ThQr had rathi^ 
handsome faces, good eyes and hair; but there .wag 
only one of them that could be called beautiful, and 
even her face was devoid of all ennobling express^. 
They looked good-natured and lively, and extreme^ 
glad to see us, though we feared we had taken them' 
by surprise, as they were not arrayed in regular 
Moorish elands parttre, tliough their dresses wore very 
fine and< gay. One of them brought a beautiful baby 
with curling hair of a deep gold colour; and another 
presented to us a merry little girl about five years 
old, bagged up like her seniors in full trousers, and 
with her hair dyed of a peculiar auburn. They 
pressed us to he seated, some on the divan, some on 
the carpeted floor; and then tucking their trousered 
and stockinged legs under them, in a most adroit 
and convenient manner, they formed, with iis, a large- 
social circle, across which they chattered like so 
m.iny magpieg, the English interpretress rendering 
the questions and answers as fast acTshe could. 

We had brought for them some little presents, 
consisting of artificial flowers, bonbons, and a p. 1 i^ 
of English scissors. Those who received the flowers 
stuck them into their hetod-drcsscs, and seemed to be 
greatly satisfied with them. The scissors were given 
to an old woman, the mother of one of the husbands, 
for all relationships sooined represented in this family 
group. The wife of the cadi was a tall woman, dressed 
in mourning on account of the deatli of licr mother. 
She was not so handsome in rolouring as the others, 
hut had a more intelligent expression than any onei^ 
of them. She ordered coffee to ho brought, which was 
served up on a tray, each cup being set in a sort of 
filigree frame, that served ns a saucer. The beverage 
was most excellent. Oiir party of tliirtcen, seated in 
a circle on the floor drinking’ it, would hpe been a 
sufficiently ludicrous spectacle to a looker-im. 

'J'hey were Inghly delight^ with pur omAments, 
and felt the ailk of my dtess between their fingers. 
One lady sliewcd them a Homan brooch with a head of 
Dante cut in lava ; the^'^ asked if it was the portrait 
of lier husband I — probably taking the fillet and bay- 
leaves for some ornamental variety of an English- < 
man’s costume. A little magnifying-glass banging at 
a girdle also delighted them, extremely. We asked 
about their education, and were told they could none 
of them read or write; so that when members of a 
family arc separated by marriage, and live in difiTerent 
towns, they are wholly "dependent on chance oppor- 
tunities of commiini(SAtion through word of month of 
friends. Neither do they know their own ages, usually 
referring to some public date in order to' indicate 
t)ie limits of their recollection, as *we remember the; 
coming of the French,’ &c. , ' 

The life led by these unfortunate creatures Is 
forlorn in its utter absence of moral and intellectitjal' 
action. Tliey have not only no education, in trhkfll 
they are nov wholly singular, but no TeUgioa>(m; 
which to fall book; they have no concern with ithd 
ordinances of Mohammedanism ; tliey ' ikever enter 
mosque except about three times a year; to the 
graves of the dead they pay occasional yisite of refer- 
ence; but firopi all the duties epjolned m .pKitialbign 
women of all ranks, in all persuaslone, Ae/^are Ciirt; 
otr. They can neither teach their, t^HiSren^tellgiaif^ 
trutha,' 'to in these they arc theffiselm hflt ^Italf; 
instructed; nor can they take part in. obartilea..’ 
to that true religion whidi' vMa tbn widner., aW; 
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bat 1)1 iiiijljowed' wlim every 
IMtelvd by a cruel eonvenfioniftlHy. 

5R^MeQri^»vr<niiei], however, who me seen In the 
of Algiers, jl A not of a rei^iectable' class. 
JlteiiA^h ladies live in a profound retirement. The 
ItbaeOs of ihl!^ town being built up a very steep ascent, 
tllO IM' ascend like so many steps; and wc 
msad wtj| the arrival of the French, it was 
•trictly fCabuMen itny man, under pain of death, to 
go^n to these terraces, ^lest he should see from thence 
tite women of neighbouring families. The muezzins 
who ascended the minarets of the mosques several 
times a day to announce the hours of prnyer, liad 
alone the privilege of overlooking the roofs and courts 
of Algiers ; and we arc farther informed, that pretty 
good care was taken that these muezzins whould be 
clfosen- from among the blind 1 From tlm terrace 
of the Casbah, or ancient palace of the deys, wo our- 
selves saw a Moresque come unto licr roof, * hanging 
oat tlie clothes,’ and then a second emerge Irom 
another iicuse, and clamber over to the top of an i 
a^jolmng one, from which she was separated by a 
low w*all, and disappear by a staircase, to pay her 
respects to her gossip. We were told that the part 
of the Casbah in which we xvere, had bei a appropriated 
to tiio women of the dey’s family, so that in ancient 
times no sacrilegious inspection of A]yerine privacy 
could have been perpetrated, though the Casbah is 
the highest point of the whole town, and looks down 
from roof to roof, till the e 3 'e of the gazer rests oil 
the broad bosom of the blue Mediterranean. 

But we are leaving oiir particular friends, who 
rejoiced in the sonorous names of Ayesha, Oaria, 
Toma, Mouna, Gossn, and Tlitniffa. After an hour of 
vehement conversation, neitiier party understanding 
a word of what tho other said, except by help of 
the good-natured interpreter, and gestures extremely 
flr propoHy we rose to go, shook hands with cncli of 
our eiitertainers in succession, making altogether a 
sum of sixty shakes of the hand got through in five 
TO^utes, exchanged sixty ejaculations of * Slnma,* unci 
Wer^ ushered down stairs, and through the court to 
tho outer hall, passing, ns we went, the open door of 
a saloon, where sat a Imndsonic moustached Moor 
on Ills divatq cross-leggeti, and lazily reading a book. 
He looked up as we passed, and slightly bowed with 
a whimsical expression (ft* indolent wonder at the 
sudden irruption of a bevy of foreign ladies upon the 
womenkind of his establishment. Such a picture he 
made In his fez, seen tiirough the arch of the open 
door, that I could not resist scanning him in wiint he 
probably considered an audacious English manner. 
And so we were bowed and shaken out of the estab- 
ilshment, heartily thankful tliat we were not born 
Mossttlwomcn, nor under tlic marital or summary 
penal jurisdiction of a Moorish cadi. 


THE HEDGEHOG. 

Thb hedgehog is the only representative of tlic 
Erixioceadot to be found in our latitudes, and his 
appearance and habits are so entirely ditferent to 
those of the rest of our Fauna, that he has become 
Bunounded with quite a little group of myths and 
.wonderful stories. Among the ancient Egyptians, 
^and in the Chreek and Boman fabulists, we find Wm 
tltb emblem of craft and subtlety. iGlian has much 
to' tell ttS about bU wi^fare with the foxes, and 
di^ldroirisnduB devotes many pages to the proverbs anil 
!i^mbolism connected with him. In the niral districts 
country, he is the subject of many curious 
’’tuptejMftuens, wbiuli cause him to be remorselessly 
' kitlflA^telierever he shews himself. His old English 
namdk' iir^ tras also one of the popular names of 


tlie gives, maiiy of wlMiiie^attrllpieteB were ^lleved^'to 
resemble his.. The falriei stfoked cows as they slept,- 
and so did tite hedgeliog^^and,; Uke tbem- als6» he took 
especial delight in pillaging orelttidt. ^J^Iiny indeed 
informs us that he climbs up the ireoa, and after shaking 
oif the ohoi(wst apples and pears, tumbles himkelf doom 
upon them, and runs away wjth. bis boPjly sticking 
upon his back I but this is cither one qf Fliny'a looEg- 
shots, or the idiosyncrncy of some indlvninal Tmesis 
for at anyrate it is not tlft custom of the,'^ English 
species. To hear his cry when one k atutiag on a 
journey, is reckoned very unlucky. * ThO' luMgeptg 
thrice iiatli whined,* is one of the dismal omens wkioh 
herald in the caldron-scene in Macbeth; and Proiqievo’f 
spirits, it will be remembered, turned into liedgehoga 
to annoy Caliban. A little animal possessing sueh 
very negative means of defence, would seem to ba^ 
harmless and' pitiable; but, according to our rustics^ 
he is tlie mpst astute creature in all creation, not 
excepting even the fox. The ^asantry of Berkshire 
have a legend about him, in which Ileynard plays but 
i a poor figure. A fox and a hedgehog, they sa)', oqpe 
disputed which of them was the swifter animal, and 
ogreed to run a race of three heats between-t wo ditches 
in a large field. The hedgehog, like a (sunning old. 
knavcLns he was, hid his wife in the ditch wiiich was to 
form flie goal, so that when he had made wpretenee of 
starting, she mi^h t iu mp out, and p retend to be himself 
just arrived. than 

Mrs Hedgehog cried *In!* and diree.tly she Jiad in 
licr turn made b false start back, old Thorny-sides 
leaped out and said *ln again!* So after three datpe^ 
ate runs, the broken- winded fox, wliich never perceived 
the ruse, was compelled to yield, and ever since that 
day the hedgehog has been his master. 

The hedgehog usually takes up his residence in 
woods or wide double hedgerows, where he can hide 
away beneath the underwood ; but he is perhaps 
fondest of a littl^ thicket of fern and bracken near a 
running stream. The heat time to meet with him is 
on a summer evening soon after sunset, for he Is then 
just roused from his day-sleep, and walks out to look 
after food. You may often see him stealthily creeping 
along a hedge-bottom, rooting with his long snout 
among the lierbage, and every now and ^en stopping 
to (xunch, with extra gusto, some MmovSbonna touche 
in the shape of a savoury cockroach or plump earth- 
worm. The moment he sees you, ho begins to run; 
but his awkward legs arc not meant for fleetness; aod 
directly he sees there is no chance of escap^ ho 
tumbles upon his side, bows his head under his breast, 
draws in his logs and tail, and in half a second lies at 
your mercy, a ball of prickles. Wliile in this position, 
it would be flB%*aBy to tear him to* pieces, at to puU 
him open; he resists every effort, and possesses, 
moreover, a power of elevating and depressing his 
8|unes at lyll, which makes the attempt^ar 'from 
pleasant So great is tlie strength and toughness of 
this covering, that Mr Bell states he has seen a hodge- 
iiog in his possessjpn run towards tlie preqipitous wall 
of an area, and without a moment’s iiesitation, throw 
itself off contracting at the sanie instant into a Ml, 
in wliicu condition it reached the Migkt 
of twelve or fourteen feet, and after % short intAtval, 
it would unfold itself, and run off unhurt. The. wrltspr 
has seen them thrown from nearly three times this 
lieiglit, without any apparent injury. 

’ Fur liis size, the iiedgeliog is immensely fierce. Se 
is a great gourmand, and will face almest any danger 
to please his palate. They are often known to enter 
poultry -houses, •and afkr driving away jthe hens, 
devour the eggs. The young of birds which build 
their nests near the ground, are eaten by them, ‘and 
they even attack tlie snake. This latter fact was 
often doubted, till Professor Buckland iput it to^ tlie’ 
test by shutting iip*Ue two aninmU together in a 
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^4HMr tfat dnate veoQfmited hit enemy* ll did not 
MToai, bat kept oeepmg geotly romid the bot 
lii tfw b^d<Miog lay rolled ap» and did not appear 
ikPObi the intruder. The profeiior then laid the Mpe- 
imron thbenake^ with that part of the ball when the 
Mid and tall meet, doifnwarde, and tooehing it The 
•nalM peoomdeA to crawl ; tlie hedgehog itarted, opened 
aUghtiy, and seeing what wee under, gore tUh make a 
Juad Ute, and inetantiy rdbed Iteelf np again. After 
lying a minute^ it opened a aecond, and again a third 
thne, repeating the bite ; and by the thiid bite, the 
fbick of the make waa broken. Tliia done, the hedge- 
hog atoed by the mako*a side, and paeaed ite whole 
body anooeiiiTely through ita jawe, cracking and 
bnwnf la at intervale of half an inch or more, by 
which oparatlon the make was quite finished. The 
hadgahog tken placed itself at the tip of liis fallen 
eiMBiy^atail, and began to eat npwaTd8<-p8 one aould 
bad ,a radish— alowly, but without intemiission, till 
half of him waa devoured, and next morning Im ate 
ibllV’BiBHdnder. A correspondent of Notes and U»tfries 
gim another instance ot their voracity. He tells us 
that he wioe enclosed, in threo separate hampers, a 
hedgehog, two starlings, and a wood- pigeon; the lids 
of each were securely fastened, and they were lefj in a 
garden-house all night. Next morning, tlie strings of 
all the hampers were severed, lyid qnly^a few featlieis 
were left found in tiie 

Wood-pigeon*B hamper. With all his hankering after 
flash, however, it is pretty clear, from ^he make of hia 
mouth and teeth, that naturo intended him for a vegc- 
tiriaii. *The manner in which they eat the plantain- 
roots in my garden,* says White of fielborne, < is very 
ourious. With their upper mandible, which is much 
longer tluui tlie lower, they bore under the plant, and 
so oat thb root off upwards, leaving tlie tuft of leaves 
tmtonohed.’ The popular idea, that they suck the | 
cows as tiiey sleep, has been commonly denied by all 
poientiflo men ; but it still remains an article of the ! 
temers* creed, and they have certainly been found 
owly in the morning in very suspicious vicinity to 
Itarir udders. In all probability, the notion originated 
^ the fact, that they are attracted to the animal by 
M smell, a]|d sometimes come in for a share of the 
arilk which may have been squeezed out during sleep. 

There ie another peculianty about the beilgcnog 
wtll^ is Tfffy little known, but, if properly investi- 
gated, seems likely to lead to valuable discoveries. No 
poison of any kind will act upon its system. Pallas 
gave one a Imndred esntharidet, which tlie animal 
appeased to relish amazingly; while half of one of 
tUM acrid insects given to a dog or cat, would cause 
the most horrible torment. M. Leny^aused one to 
bg bitten several times in the throat ami tongue by a 
vipe^ Jml wltiiont having tlie slightest effect ; and 
kle uSthSirt Johnson, the well-known jigricultnrtil 
writer, states that pmssic acid, arsenic, opium, and 
ooiTosivo sublimate, have each been tried upon it 
udthout pro4|U9ing the slightest mdisposition. 

TIhn liome of a hedgehog is a curious little atmetnre 
of moss and dried leaves, and is generally constructed 
with greater ekill iban that of any other of the nest- 
making mammalia. Sometimes he bnilds it under the 
•bade of a thick flirze-bosh, or oftener still in the little 
oom hollowed out by tlie rain— 

Under an oak whost antique root peeps oat; 

. gafl this perhaps is bis flivonrite den, as it affords him 
ilW ibost protection fWim the foxee and dogs. Tlie 
put be takes in rendering liM dwelling wind-and-rain 
jngiOf( hae given rise to a popular notion tliat he is 
aim to fbresee changes in the weather, and alters tlie 
i^aflblt of hie house accordingly; henoe, in many 
fiim of Engiaffid, a hedgehog’s nest is looked upon 
as a kind' of Murphy's Ahnami^ altogetlier infaUibie. 


Bodenbom, ho bis Sordlia of tis ip|bH<b 
16(K>, qllata ta lim idm M tim 

As hedgehogs doe foresee ensatng stmies; 
So wise men are for fortune StiU prepare A 


Into this hibemaottimni wlion the nlMita bmo mk 
chilly, and his food soaree^ he betakes hioMelf flm bid 
long winter^s sleep; flrst^ however, ta1||oMlBM« ta sett 
himseif up in such a prodigions quanuty w most and 
dried leaves, that the severest anosrt wiU leave him 
warm and dry. Unlike the rest of the sleepen^ im 
accumulates no provisions. The enly store ho takee 
with him IS a goodly layer of fat about the visceramnd 
under the skin, whiuh is slowly absorbed, as the waste 
of his inactive life requires. With tlm first wsm 
beams of pnng he wakes up lean and hpngry ; and it 
is said tl/fc in this voracious condition he will attack 
almost anything, aud has even been known to bmak 
his fast u|xm a hen. 

The disposition of the hedgehog may bo very con- 
siderably modified by taming. James Dousa, tiio 
celpbratcd Dutch scholar, had a pet one ^hieh 
followed him about, and evinced the greatest attach- 
ment for his person. When it died, Lipsiua immor- 
talised its memory in some Latin verses, almost as 
rough and unpoetical as the suliject. In London, they 
are much used to destroy tlie black beetles which 
abound in the underground kiUdions ; and * many 
instances are recorded of their becoming familiar with 
tliose who treat them kindly. The writer formerly 
had one who used to know his name * Spot* very well, 
and would directly uncoil hiinaelf at the sound of his 
master’s voice, lie had so far overcome liia natural 
timidity, as to lie before the fire in company witli a 
cat and dog. With the latter, he was on very friendly 
terms ; hut the cat and he alwa> s regardeil each other 
with mutual aversion. Every now and then, with- 
out the slightest provocation, he would suddenly open 
and bite her leg or tail, and then instantaneously 
contract himself again with a Touch-me-if'you-dare 
kind of air, wliicli was vastly amusing. Tins may 
have been the mere exuberance of hedgehog spirits, 
but it was a great deal too much like earnest to make 
it pleasant for pussy, who, however, never ventured to 
retaliate, for she had probably found that dffa pneklea 
were more tlian a niatcli for her claws. She contrived 
to kitten upon a table, in ofUer that her young should 
lie out of his reach ; but one day, during her absence, 
he climbed up by the leg, and pushed one of them o^ 
and then rolling himself down after it, was proceeding 
to drag it away by the neck to hia hole under tlie fire- 
place, when the mother happened to return. Then 
ensn^ a battle-royal. Utterly unmin,dfal of Iter usual 
caution, the infuriated -parent dailied herself three 
separate times against the enemy, and was each tune 
received with fixed bayonets. Never, probably, was 
there such an cxpenditil!re of spitting and fuming; 
but all to no iiurpossf for tlio hedgehog clung to his 
prey like a ferret Had not the writer interfered, and 
caused the hedgehog to drop tlie kitten, it would pro- 
bably have been rent in two between the combatants. 
' 1^10 cat was much pricked all over her fooe and 
shoulders, and the hedgehog had some ugly scratches 
under his throat. Aftw this aflair, they never lay 
together on tlie hearth. 

The uses td which the hedgehog hae been pnt aie 
numerous. Among the peasantry on tlie contlMit^ 
and in many parts of England, it is used as food to a 
considerable extent Hedgehog-dumiding ii by lio 
ifteans an uncommon cottage-dinner in Bucklugliam- 
sliire. The |^sh of the young animal is very white, 
and not unliSe rabbit Among the Bdmsnt tlie spinea 
were extensively used in earding wool, an4 oeveral 
decrees of tlie senate are extant against the rloh wool- 
stapiers, who were in the habit of buyiog them «U 
and thus forestalling tlie merket la medicine, be wee 


tnMl:''' Jmidinf to Altertao Mognti^ 
M «f irfie^lMg AM in oHi and kopt in m 
pifM i«mA Itnpnto n tirtao to the oil, lo that when 
aft mr^olBlnwiit tn the ^e, it impute each a 
'^eOdeMl c1e«maii of Tleion, aa to enable a penon to 
aoft' ift''wen; hf, night oa hy day ! The fkii ia atilt 
baHe^ hj qur poontry-ibliu to be very efflcacSoua in 
^dMIieia, andlMiy a hedgehog folia a martyr to the 
MnaidA. 

i 'Wb veVB hboat taking leave of our hero withoot 
: toying a word about liia domestic Telationa. He choosea 
hit mate eariy m the%pring, and it ia aaid rcmnitia con- 
^atanrto her daring the season ; but they must be very 
knowing people who can speak positively upon such a 
.delicate airhject She usually produces from tvri> to 
.firnr at a time. Wlien first bom, they are vc^ pretty 
Jittle ahimals, with soft white spines and lian^g cars. 
A« they approach maturity, the thorns become liarder 
and darker, and the ears become erect. 


THE MISER OF MARSEILLE. 
Mahobillb ia a city of fountains, and has a fine 
i aqueduct, almost entirely subterranean, ’'y which pure 
water is brought from the little rivers Huveanmc and 
Juvet. But tliis was not always the case. Look back 
with me many, many years, and X will^hcw you how 
111 it used to be supplied with water, and how in the 
fhlness of time it came to bo otherwise. 

Once upon a time— I know not the exact date— there 
dwelt at Marseille a man named Giiyot, with his wife 
and one son. Tliey were but humble people ; and* at 
the time my narrative begins, the child lay sick of a 
fever, his tongue cleaving to the roof of his mouth, 
and his little hot hand pressed to his siiil hotter 
forehead, while he ceased not to cry in a plaintive 
tone fbr a draught of water. 

*Alas, my child,’ said Madame Gnyot, in reply to 
bis moaning, * you know 1 have told you already the 
cistern is empty. Not a drop of water have I in the 
house, and I fear all our neighbours arc ns badly olF ns 
ourselves. See, take a draught of milk ; 1 have nought 
else to givq^ou.’ • 

mother, ft is not like water,* replied the boy ; 
^it mages me only tiie more thirsty, and almost chokes 
me, it seems so thick; wnile water is so cold, and 
refimBhes roe for a lung time. But, alas ! you have none 
to give me. If it would but rain, for I am burning ! 
Oh, if I were rich, I would care little for the finest 
wines, if I had but plenty of fresh, pure, cold water.’ 

, Madame Guyot; with ' true maternal love, strove to 
pacify the young sufferer ; abd having succeeded in 
partially relieving his cravingd by means of a draught 
of water, which a kind neighbour, scarcely better off 
than herself, sent by tlie hand of her little daughter, 
he at length slept. Even in his dreams, Iiowever, the i 
memoiy of hit feverish longinj}li liauntcd him ; and 
bit plaintive csry«for water at oft-recurring intervals j 
brought teara to the mother’s eyes ; and she trod 1 
lOftly, dreading to awaken the boy, lest by so doing | 
•be sbould also awaken his desires to greater activity, 
when rile knew riie wot without the means of satisfying 


,^ven yean later, and the fever-ttricken boy haa 
g^n into a fine thonghtful youth orsixtecn. No 
Imgef’dbpendent on his parents, the young Jacques 
^Guyqt cheerfhlly performed his part in gaining a 
Bving. One evening^ after his return from work, at 
bMame Gqyot was burily engaged in placing tUb 
g^ing meM on the table, Ae taid to her ton: 
^^aequiuls, you mutt be eentent with lest than your 
of water Hq-night, fiir again the cUtjsrn 

aim aorry for that, motlier,? rolled Jacques ; ‘but 
o|h^ we have often tince been very scarce of water, 


iftt least 'we hasw 

'bad' the few/ "" : ^ ■ .t 

*0 Jaequesy ean yw sffi ft fe U t rinftf* 

‘Never, mother. ltoriay p aes i% 
sufibied then ibr a drauglw of wMft eooisft ^ 
mind ; and I envy bo man his weftUk'fetftnyth 
hit more abundant aup|dy of t)pit ana good j 
tliere no way of relieving tfiiit want by. weh 
of Maneillt sufl^ so mucli, and so oftan'f ‘ 

‘It is jnst because the are tlKisft 
that they must continue to do so: wftftWl>.iiri|«^: 
remedy the evil,’ answered his father. 1 . . ^ 

‘ How so ? ’ asked Jacques. , 

‘Easily enongh. Only au aqueduct be 
strutted to bring pure water ftom a distant riverA ^ 
‘ And what ‘would that cost, think you, father?* '< ,4^ 
‘More money than you could count, my son^ 
replied the elder Guyot; ‘so let us to our supper 
before it is as cold as. tlio water you are always^ 
dreaming about/ 

The meal over, Jacques wandered in the garden I 
tlioiightful and silent, but not unnoticed by .if* 
parcifts. They conversed together m an undertone 
about the extraordinary manner in which Ins mind 
dwelt on. the one night of sufSiring from thirst so long 
gone by. 

*It is strange,’ said Madame Gnyot, ‘bow the lad 
is always thinking it. I quite feared to tell him 

how little seems to 

grieve and trouble him so much ; not for ourselves 
alone, but lest some unfortunate should have , to bear 
sufferings like tlmse he exi>crienced seven years aga* . 

^ Well,* replied the father, ‘ even that is not the 
chief object of liis anxiety/ 

‘Why, surely ho does not fancy himself in love yeU’ 
said Madame Guyot in an accent of abinn. ‘Our 
neighbour s daughter, Madeline, casts sheep’s eyes ab 
him, 1 know, young as he is; and Jacques often teUs. 
her iiow like a l^tlo angel. she seemed to him when 
iicr mother made her the bearer of tliat draught of 
water. But it is doubtless only nonsense, for be Is 
still a boy, and she a full year younger/ 

‘I was not thinking of Madeline^ wife,* replied 
Monsieur Gnyot : ‘in my opinion, Jacques loves some- 
thing else better than all the little dan|^l8 in the 
worjd— I mean moneyt He is always hdarding eveiy 
sou he can collect, and trying, by all sorts of extra 
services, to earn more than his daily wages ; and X 
almost fear our son will turn miser, since lie spends, 
nothing he can avoid/ 

‘Oh, if that be the cas^ he is doubtless thinking of 
some girl, and trying to save against the time when he 
is old enough to marry; but lie is a good ypatli,' 
added Madame Guyot, brushing a tear from her eye at 
the tliought of liaving a rival in the love of hec only 
child. 

‘Ah, wiV said her husband,, ‘yon afS almost 
jealous of little Madeline ; but remember, you cannot 
expect to keep this one lamb of yours always by youpr 
side; and I say, that if tho tliought of paving some 
day to provide for a wife makes the lad so saviofo I 
for one am well content* . 

The return of Jacques here Stopped tiie ooneev*' ' 
satioD. Hours after his parents were at^ mAf. the 
youth sat by the lattice in his little ohamhofew . A 
luxuriant vine bung over the casement, and, waving, 
backwards and forwards in the moonlight, cast foil* 
tastic sluriows on the walk Little knew the parents 
of Jacques by what strong foeliitga he was actuated,, 
though both were in part right, the fhther when 
speaking Of liiw almost Useily hehlt% tho. mother hir 
believing that her son loved Madriine. 

The youth possessed one of thosi thnsghtftil natarea 
which become rid too soon^ and these who wonder aft 
love in a boy of sixteen, auiet remember tiiat 'lD. 

. soutliesn France thi^blood riins wanner tlian in ma 


^1-4*. CfflAMBlRS*S JOUMTAIt ' • *. I - ! 

: Irfftnd; It was indeed wonderftil how he al^ye 

tkongiit Of liladellne in connection with that ntgrht 
of^veriah agony— how like a miniitering aiifirel the 
TtfliUd had e^ed in his eyes, wlien she tripped lightly 
, Hi with the cooling draught to satisfy liis longing, 
enp of cold water had worked with a marvel* 
lOtts^hftrm, and the youth regarded the girl with a 
fheling akin torworsliip. In the eyes of others, she was 
Just a bright-eyed laughing thing, yomci^hat wilful 
and capricious at times, hs girls are "apt to bo ; but 
to poor Jacques she was a being of heavenly beauty. 

The recent acarcity of water had again brought tho 
old scene most vividly to his^mind, and you might 
have Bben hy the moonliglit how pale and agitated was 
his face.' After a long vigil, he rose, and taking.from 
a secret -repository a sum of money — large for him to 
pbssesirjrhe slowly counted it, and then gazing ear- 
nestly mi his treasure, said softly: *It might be done 
in a long lifetime; but, 0 Madeline, Madeline!’ then 
with tears streiiming down his cheeks, he flung himself 
- on Ids knees to pray. Poor Jacques ! he prayed with 
earnest simple faith, that he rose tranquil, and 
seeking his couch, soon fell into a sound sleep. * 

Three cnore years went by, and still «Tai‘quc8 con- 
tinually added to liis store. scrupulous was he in 

denying himself every superfluity, tliiit the neipljihours 
whispered how the young Giiyot had become a miser.' 
Some -did piore than whisper, fiiev spoke openly to 
Ills mothdi in lier son. 

Madame Giiyot looked very sagacious, and gave mi ste- 
rrous hints about the virtue of sparing on one’s self to 
spend on another, glancing as she spoke at Jacques 
and Madeline, who were just visible to the group of 
gossips. 

Let love be the presumed cause of a man’s actions, 
a woman will hardly over deem him in the wrong, 
however extravagant they may be. Even vicp in her 
sight assumes the dignity of virtue, if site can ascribe 
its committal to the power of love. So it was with the 
gossips at whose self-constituted tribunfil Jacques was 
tried, and from that time ninny a sly joke was Icvellotl 
at Madeline^ till the little dnmscrs liend was almost 
turned with thinking of the— of course much rnngnifled 
—riches wliich were hoarded by lier admirer for lier to 
apend soma ..day. She felt she was beloved, for it is 
not hard to Mivine wlien one is the dearest of^all 
earthly objects to a pure and honest heart; but in 
apite of her convictions in this respect, the conduct of 
Jacques was a sad puzzle to her. 

' * He is never so happy as when by my side,’ she would 
often say to her mother ; * that any one may see ; but I 
do not think he cares to gain me for a wife.* The 
toother would bid her be patient, and all would in time 
turn out well ; but Madeline thought there should be 
some limit, to the expected patience, so she would pout 
her cherr^lips, and give Jacques sliort answers. Still, 
though sli^ evidently succeeded in giving (ihn pain, iic 
seemed as fur from declaring his sentiments as ever. 

Tlie crisis, however, came at last. Madeline liad a 
cousin Maricj who was not only a near neigliboiir, but 
also a sort of rival beauty. There had been no slight 
jealousy between the ^irls on the subjects of love and 
marriage ; but Marie^bad at last triumphed, and, the 
day for her own wedding being fixed, she openly twitted 
Madeline about her laggard lover. Tiiis was a sad 
blow to the vanity of the young girl. Marip's Jianre 
came from what was in those days thouglit a great 
distance, and neither grudged spending time nor 
, money in visits to his betrothed ; while Madeline, with 
1if» lover almost at the do<ir, seemed likely enough to 
tMoxa single. Oh, it was tod* much for any maiden’s 
ivttkmoe. 

Ifie wedding-day^came, and she of course was one 
dr ChOnes^ together with Jacques ; and the girl, bent 
on piimshing her tardy admirer, coquetted with others 
by his veq^ sidei. But she did ^not stop at coquetry 

only. Tint brotljiel* of tlio bridegroom,, a gay ; 

some fellow, tiow at Marseille for the : 

smitten with her charms, and after the Ibund, : 

or made, many excuses for visiting the town 'glMcn ^ 
contained Madeline. Jacques, it seemed^ would not 
bo piqued into submission, and she was not.inclinod 
cither for a spinster’s life or a longer ^ent wooing ; 
so, after some liesitation on tlie part* oww pfureiita, 
who still leaned to t)ieir young ncightibaf, partly fWun, 
old association, and still more because of his reputed 
wealth, Madeline was betrothed to tlie stranger. 

Madame Giiyot oflten sighed, and said in her son's 
hearing that it ivas a pity two of tho prettiest maidens 
in Marseille should he carried off by strangers ; ^ 
she had long since made up her mind, that since 
Jacques would needs marry soon or late, it woidd he 
well to kkve a daiighter-iii-law whom .she had known 
from babyhood. All lier .hints might have been 
unheard, for any outward effect they produced on her 
son; but when the marriage-day came, he remained 
shut up in his ‘ little chamher. Neither food nor drink 
passed liis lips ; but couhi ho have been seen by any 
one, a mighty mental conflict would have been revealed 
to the watcher— it was the last great straggle with 
human passion. Tho Inst bar to his devoting himself 
to one great object was removed. 

'J'lic gossips who had aforetime interested themselves 
so liberally in" the affnirs of Jacques and Madeline, 
once more twitted Madiime Guyot, saying, it plainly 
was not love that made licr son sucii a miser in liis 
habits; but she answered them more proudly than 
ever, that Jacques would now look higher for a wife. 

8o, first, one great Indy and then another was said to 
he tho fair oiijcctt for whom our hero cherished a secret 
passion, niid whom he was trying to equal in wealth. 
But tlioiigli Marinmc Guyot fostered tho idea, she,, 
poor soul, knew better; for only a few days after the 
marriage of his one love, Jacques had begged her, in a 
broken voice, to find out whcllier the little vessel in 
wliich Madeline had borne the precious draught of 
w'ater to liis bedside, a dozen long ycoi's ago, were 
still in existence. 

* 0 my son,’ said Madame Guyot, ' since you did so 
love Marlcline, why did you let her gti? She would 
not now be the wife of a stranger, if you hud asked lier 
for thyself.’ 

^letter as it is, motlicr,’ fbplicd Jacques, though his 
lip quivered while lie spoke, and again begged his 
mother to procure wliat he had mentioned, at any 
cost. 

Madame Gnyot’s mission proved successful, though 
the mother of Madeline, marvelled greatly at the 
request ; and both the worthy matrons agreed that the 
conduct of Jacques was u problem beyond their power 
to solve. Kagi'rly was the little vessel seized by liim, 
and after bestowing inniiy grateful tliaiiks on his 
mother, he conveyed it to^liis ow'p little room. Could 
the thing of clay hate spoken, it might have told 
liow, when others slept, Jacques speqt many an hour 
in sighs, and even tears. Ay, for every drop of 
water it had once held, the strong man paid in tears 
a thousandfold. 

Years sped on, and the father and mother of 
Jacques passed from the earth. The young man had 
been called a miser, oven during their lifetime^ but 
now, indeed, ^le merited tho title. Ever craving 
for ^ money, lie added to his store by the strictest. 
parsimony. IJis clotlies were patched by himself, 
again and again, till no traces of the original stuff 
remained. Generally his feet were bare, aim even 
wlien lie wore any covering on them, it consisted of 
old shoes which had .been cast away as worthless, and. . 
picked up by him in bis solitary wanderings dlirOugh. 
the town. His food was of tlie coarsest descriptiga»' ■ 
and taken simply to sustain, life. He no longer occuo' 
pied the dwelling in which his early days had berii 
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. pireteitt, home wa« mi old and rooniiy houie, 

liSitt with h dq^ree of strength whioli defied any attempt 
nnsanotioned by the will of its occupant; 
AV withdut a degree of force being used, wlitch 
piust inevitably hnye led to discovery. Here, then, 
4 w^t Jacques Guyot quite alone. But far worse than 
alone was he when absent from his house, for the evil 
repute in vibich he was held wns* 8 uch, that as he 
WMed, the^ittle children ran shouting after him: 

* There goes uhyot. Sec the wretched miser, how thin 
he is ! He grudges liimself food to make himself fa^ 
ipd clothes to cover his lean old body.’ Then the 
mischievous urcliinS w'ould cast stones at Jiwques, 
lind load him with insults, unchecked by their parents. 
But even this was not the worst. One day he met 
a friend, or at least he had been such in youth, 
and whom be had not seen for many a %iig year. 
For the moment, Jacques forgot his rags and his 
isolation — it was -so long since a kindly word had 
been bestowed 'on liini, and oh ! how he yearned to 
win it. Eagerly he advanced, with an indescribable 
gleam of joy lighting his piiiclicd features ; but his 
former comrade sliraiik back, holding up his hands, as 
if to forbid his nearer approach, saying, as ho did so : 
*I will not hold conuniiiiion with a tiling like you. 
Did you not love thy money better than her who ought 
to be your wife? but you suffered a stnuiger to carry 
her away, and now ilio accursed tiling is dearer to 
you tlinn yourself, though you liave neither child nor 
kin to whom to leave it. Away ! touch me not ! * 

Another trial came still later, and it was ilic hardest 
of all. A portly dame, elderly, but still fresh and 
comelydooking, and with a fair daughter by her side, 
passed leisurely along the streets of Marseille. They 
seemed to be new arrivals; but the cider one w'as 
•evidently no stranger, for slic pointed out to her 
daughter various changes which had been made of 
late. Jacques Guyot looked eanicstly ut the girl, 
for her features brought vividly to Itis mind tliosc of 
the object of his one love-dream, and us he cuiiic near, 
he heard her mother call her Madeline. Another 
glance, and he recognised the elder female ns Me 
Madeline of his youth. Though so many years had 
gone over his head, his pale face was in a moment 
flushed. Again he forgoti»tlio curses and the stones 
'daily shower&l around him ; the vision of the hright- 
e 3 ’'cd child, with the littl^ treasured pitcher in her 
hand was before him, and he too was for an instant 
young; but for how brief an inslant I Madeline, 
even in her distant home, had heard of the miser 
Guyot, wiio heaped up wealth, though with none 
to share it, and denied even the smallest aid to the 
miserable, liiough surrounded witii gold. Even at tliat 
moment, too, she heard the tajints of the pussers-by^ ; 
80^ gathering her skirts closely around her, as though 
his very touch would poison, she swept by with buch 
a look of scorn os rooted the. miser to the spot, and 
brought back tlio sense of his lq|ieliness more terribly 
than ever. 

Though no inhabitant of Marseille ever entered the 
miser’s dwelling during his life, yet I am able to tell 
how he spent his time there. 1 know ho never 
entered his silent, comfortless homo without feeling 
Chat his heart yrould leap with joy to hear a friendly 
voice, or if he might be permitted to clasp a child to 
i^liis bosom. 1 know that, in spite of insulyi, reproaches, 
and taunts, his heart teemed with loving- kindness to 
his fellow-creatures, and often when suffering frfiin 
Chenr, he would even smile, and murmur : ‘ It is because 
'they* know me not; for one da}' these curses will b% 
turned to blessings.* Ay, and that, when seated on 
"his hard bench, to take the fbod needful to prolong his 
ilife until the object should >be accomplished for which 
•he had gfiren up all that could tend to its enjoyment, 
jhe prayed for a blessing on bis coarse fare ; aiid 1 
^ 0 ^ that after eacli more biting proof of scorn 


flrom thoBW around he^ asked ilroi* oMkM 
Almighty source strength to ^endure to tha>^iuh* S 
A very old man was Jacques Guyot when dm ^tel 
came, but he met it with jay andfhope^ 
had lived long enough to flnisli his self-imposed task. 
Stretched upon his wretched palloti. he smiled and 
talked to himself. ‘Ah, Jacques,* said lie, Mhey will 
never more call thee accursed. %ie lasi^ stone has been 
cast at tlj^ wortblcHs carcass, for worthless it may 
well be called, ^inco oven liio worms will scarcely be 
able to banquet on the scanty covering of thy old 
bones. Blit, oh, whnt joy to think the miser has not 
lived in vain ! And thou, too,’ said he, taking in his 
hand Madeline's littio pitcher, ‘well liast tliou 
fonned thy part. Though but a thing of clay^, 
siglit' of tbee has reminded me cAcli day. and iiqiir 
that, liaviiig given up her to whom thou didst oiica 
belong, no greater sacrifice could be demanded fVom 
me; and more than that— it ever brought before me 
the memory of the one pressing want which inspired 
the resolution God has in his goodness given me 
strongth to fulfil. 1 will indulge just one weakness, 
and having taken my last draught from thee, no ottTcr 
lip shall touch thee.* So saying, ho drank 4)10 water 
it contained, and gathering all bis remaining strength, 
siiivcred it to atoms. One iiour after, and the miser 
lay di^d. Only IMelcss clay, sensclesfas Uiat ihiveried 
by his last act, now remained of Jiu'ij^ics Guyot. 

As s(K>n as the 

propriety of c.\amining his dwelling ^ggested itself 
to the towns-peeple, for tiierc were many who would 
not touch him while .living, wdio would gladly have 
acted ns his executors. Fancy, then, the crowd around 
the door — the forcible entrance— the curious ratisaok- 
iiig each room till they at last stood lieside all that 
rcmuitiCMl of tbr object of their bitter loathing. The 
authorities of the town, who led the way, took posses- 
sion of a sealed paper,* which Jacques, ere he lay 
down to die, had placed in a conspicuous position. 
It was his will, %uly executed, and contained these 
words : ‘ Having observed from my youth that tlie 
pour of Marseille are ill supplied with water, which 
con Ik; procured for them only at a great cost, I have 
cheerfully laboured all my life to gain them this great 
blessing, and 1 bequeath all I possess to be spent in 
building an aqueduct for their use.’ ** 

JUirques bud told the truth. The curses turned 
into blessings, and his death made a city full of self- 
rcproaching mourners. Many a man has won the 
name of hero by one gallant deed; but he who made 
a conquest of a city by the continued heroism of a 
lung life, metliinks deserves the name indeed. And 
thus I liavu told you to whom tlio» iubabltants of 
Marseille owe their aqueduct. 


SEDENTAIIY QC C UB ATIOJT S. 

Ubaltu is the greatest of earthly blessings: with 
health a peasant may be rich, for he may be content ; 
and without it, a Crtesus may be miserable in the 
midst of his gold.* And yet this inestinrable gift U 
daily and hourly flung away, as if, like money, it 
was of ase only when spent; or fti if its preservation 
was not -worth tlie cost of a little reflection qnd telf- 
denial. it is oiir purpose hereafter to bring before 
the readers of this Journal some plain and simple 
obscrvatitftis relating to the preservation of health; 
but wc would now attempt to explain, in a fiopular 
way, why sedentary employments are so generally 
injurious, and to oiler some siiggostions, by attending 
to wliicii) our sedentary brethren may avoid in a great 
degree tiie nuscnievuus consequences now too often 
found attendiiig their pursuits. 

llealth dei>cii(l 8 mainly on three essential conditions 
— Bufllcient nutriment,, pure air, and a umforni flow 
and circulation of ties blood throughout the entire 
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£]i 3 )eri«nce am]^r th«t iQvotAblft ^ 

IfPvmtiiii hummi frame in strength and vigoar. 
;JfiQroB4 « oortain point, it is not so ikracb wiat ve eat, 
^ out pevreiLof digesting and assimilating it* on wiiich 
pbpsioaratreng^ depends. As regards food and 
tel we are, most of uis dependent on circumstances *, 
jitto we shall presume that those fbr whom we write 
eat fuch, wholesome ieod as they can procure, breathe 
the air auoli as they find it, and can exercise no great 
power of choice in of these pgrticiflars. It is, 

thro, to the third condition of lieaUh—-iiame1y, a regular 
and equable flow of blood to every part of the system 
—that we shall ohiefly confine ourselves, because seden- 
tary occupaUone interfere directly with this condition; 
and mnch may be done, by a little care and forethought, 
to connteraot their injurious tendency. 

Man Is naturally calculated to sustain, when in 
healthy severe and continuous labour. This, his natural 
condition, provides tor the uniform circulation of which 
we speak ; hut when he spends the greater part of Ins 
time In bodily inaction, and more especially when at 
the snmo time his mind is at work, then, in two 
dtfR»ent ways, the great rule of health is violated. 

It is an ascertained fact, that when any portion of the 
animal Economy is called into action, it is subjected to 
immediate waatej and requires an immediate succour 
in the form of an incrciised 6U|)ply of the vital fluid. 
Thus, the engagement of the e;^>s and brain in seden- 
tary imrani ts . tends directl v of fulness in 

the hlood-VIHpPSWIjf^lie head, wliicli, when in excess, is 
called congestion^ and becomes a most dangerous, and tem 
often fatal malady. ‘U'e say * in excess,* beoiUHc, upon 
tho principles just now laid down, an extra flow of 
blood to those parts is necessary at certain times, and 
it rests with ourselves to keep it within proper bounds. 

Vow, if we take a healthy man, after half an hour's 
moderate exercise in the open air, as a type of the 
human frame in ils best state, wo shall tliid that the 
Wge muscular lower limbs are receiving— arc, in fact, 
at any given moment in possession of— >a very large 
proportion of his blood. Such is by no means tiic 
case when the same person has been sitting a couple 
of hours at a table or desk, esiHicially if exposed to a 
low temperature. This blood must flow somewhere; 
Md a gwd deal of it goes to the head — not only what 
IB neccBsaig, as we have supposed— but mure than 
that, and thus a tendency to congestion is cstahliilied. 

If all which is withdrawn from the lower limbs 
Crowded at once to the head, the consequences would 
be immediately fatal, as apoplexy or par-nlysis would 
be thereby induced. But nature takes means to 
prevent this, and the internal organs liave tlieir share 
of tho snpei^uity. They are thus * engorged* and 
oppressed, an(f a tendency to disease is engendered in 
them also. Sncli arc the effects of tliose conditions 
of body in wliich the equable flow of the circulation 
through^very part alike is compromised. 

The great object, then, should be tl» inaintenance 
of the desirable state of eqnUihrium which we have 
supposed above ; and failing that, we should aim at as 
near an approach to it as it is possible to attain. For 
these ends, it will be well to acteud to the following 
•itiiple tulee ; # • 

Avoid, study as much as you can during, the first 
periods of digcHtion, The eyes and stomacdi are both 
Bupplied with nerves from the santc branch, and the 
employment of the eyes in reading or writing soon 
after eating deranges digestion, and throws the whole 
system out of gear. All who transgress this law, will 
Jt^e a reckoning to pay sooner or later. Avoid the 
sitting posture ns nrnch aa possible. Tliis may be 
dons by using a standing-desk for redding and writing, 
ond transferring your work to it now and then. If this 
Mmoit he done, get up occasionally, and take a few 
Jnrvis op, -and,. down the room; or even stand up and 
q&t Sgaiiu If, your feet pis cold, 1st your walk 


boon tlietoes-^Hpiii'apmpsn thsii^a8to>dSi» , ^ 
-rft most ezosUent winter exeroise fhr tbs ssdentsep.. 
If need be, wrap your fbet and legs In some 
garment wlien you resumeyonr seat: «ai dldsdosk^or 
dressing-gown will do. It is far better to iiss . 'a . hot- 
water footstool-^anything rather than ssMt to sold' 
feet. You may as wsli expect to live witbemf air 
or food, as to enjoy health unless yoibsan oontrivs 
to counteract a tendency to cold Urn if you'’ are 
unfortunate enough to Buffer from it. ^ 

Vever imagine that yon ore doing yourself justka^ 
If you do not walk as much each day as eSn dons 
without absolute fatigue. Whft this may be, w^lr. 
vary accunling to age, state of health, Ac.; but, sa U' 
rule, it may be laid down, that a slight feeling of )iis>» 
situde is about the best measure you can have. ^1^ 
healthy jvill only increase their debility by attempting 
long ‘constitutional walks* beyond their powers, and 
w’ithout proper training. Great mistakes ore made 
here by young men in their summer excursions, f!rom 
wdiicli they often return with the seeds' of jaundice and 
fever lurking in their constitutions, in coiisequenoe of 
ovcrhe.ntfng, chilling, and over-exertion. 

Sedentary persons should feed moderately, and avoid 
fermented liquors as muck as possible, especially if of 
a naturally sanguineous temi>crainent. Those who 
are naturally pallid and dyspeptic should use a more 
generous dieb eating a moderate quantity at each 
repast, and above all things, avoiding that disturbance of 
the digestive process which is the result of application 
to study soon after eating. An excellent drink for 
such persons is bitter beer w'itii a dash of soda-water 
itito it, in the iwoportion of about ‘ half-and-half.* 

This is by no means a complete system; but it 
contains nothing which may not be profitably put in 
practice by the sedentary. They should also avoid 
small print in reading, small hand in writing, and 
insufficient or too glaring light at all times. 

• ARTIFICER-SOLDIBRS. 

The Royal Sappers and Miners have now merged into 
the corps of Royal Engineers. When this useful and 
distinguished branch of tho service was first formed, 

! it consisted of only sixty-oight men, undqg the closig- 
nation of the Soldier-artifiqer Compafly. In 1813, 
when the name of the cijpps was changed to tli.Mt of 
the Royal Sappers and Miners, it numbered about 
3000 men ; and in 1850, wdien tlie Sappers ceased to 
be distinguished from the Engineers, their total force 
wiis over ,4000. Up to tho latter date, tho corps was 
officered by the Engineers, and was, latterly, divided 
into thirty-two companies, of whicli twenty-eight were 
devoted to general service, four being set aside for the 
national surveys. Tlfere was also a small troop of 
drivers attached to the corps. About two years ago,* 
we drew attention to tjie remarkable history of these 
military artificers, written by one of themselves— 
Mr CJonnolly, now quarter-master of the Engineers. 
Mr Connolly’s work was mi yensn's— a piotoresque 
biographical history, setting forth the leading incidents 
pin the lives of the different members of the corps, with 
singnlat impartiality, privates coming in for mention 
equally with their superiors. The work seems to 
have proved the success which its merits entitled 4ts 
writer to eycct; and we have it row hefoie uS 4ii% 
second edition, with considerable additions, inolndioff 
minute details of the various operations in wlndi tito 
^ppers were engaged in tho Crimea, aa wrtl as some 
fresh notes on the achievements of the survey-eom- 
pnnies. ' 

In the Crimea the corps hodi constmtly -to womc' 
under the lira of the^nlT iteca^ 

of the formation of (he double w® brtWMP the itro 
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' Aa left ctMsk: ^Not witlioiit 
tivtehiiig wee ft completed. In eepeet, 
.ftv^ftwe Ai^rlld erenetid outline, us if tiie miners, In 
approach, were so oppressed 
witdi^iiffieufties, tbat, defying tlie energy and capacity 
of aii, they were Ibroed to midce progress by mtiiiing 
InfeejpIdlfigB end noudios. The last gabion to connect 
parallel was fixed by Corporal 
ZieiMim. ne whole way was broken up by mining, 
*end tne ^lantitag of every gabion was attended witli 
jniliunent risk. Stones blown from the rock were 
iMiift Into tlie parapets and compacted with earth and 
^olay tlirown nmong the blocks from sacks and bread- 
bags. Bo fierce at times ifas the firing, and so clear 
the moon, that tlie extension of the trench throughout 
an anxious night was confined to the placement of 
only lour gabions. Some nights the sap wan pushed 
ahead as much as ten yards, which was regarded as 
an exemplary effort. ** for every three gabions fixed 
during the night, two were knocked down at daylight 
by round shot;” and not unfrcqnently one hus been 
struck from the hands of the sapjier essaying to stake 
it. Such gaps and such violence sufficiently mark the 
trials of the undertaking, and account lor its slow 
and wearying progress. Up to the clos** of the siege, 
the sap demanded the labour and vigilance of small 
parties to patch up the broken revetments and replace 
tlie shivered gabions.* It fared no better witli them 
in the sop near the Cemetery: ^Oiie nighty at ihis 
sap, Corporal Henry T. Strodwick had with him a 
Imif brigade of Sappers who were tasked to lodge and 
fill eighteen gabions ; but the moment* they began to 
work, a galling array of heavy projectiles oiipused 
livery foot of progress, llepcatedly tlio gabions were 
ca])sixed: full ones on two or three occasions were 
blown from the trace, and the Suppers knocked over 
and buried under them. Even resolute men would 
have liad ample excuse for abandoning so murderous 
a spot; but, regarding notiiing as iiisufierablo or too 
hot, the Sappers held obstinately to the work, and 
succeeded in lengthening the trench twelve gahioiis.* 

The Quarries w'as a fatal spot to the SHpiicrs; 
it was there that Sergeant Wilson, a man of no 
common merit, lost his life. * Two old acquaint- 
ai](*e8 whob bad not met ^for years, clianced in the 
early night, "is the darkness was falling, to recognise 
• each other in the Quarries^ Each grasped the other's 
liaiid, and while engaged in an animated greeting, 
with the warm smile of welcome on their lips, a 
round-shot strack off both their heads I Tlie friends 
w'ere Sergeants William Wilson of the corps and 
Morrison of the Hoyal Artilleiy. A genuine Seotcliman 
was Wilson, with an accent as provincial as a lligh- 
laiidcr. Tliick-set, well knit, and athletic, he was 
fonned for the liardships of labour. His composure 
under fire was remarkable; of danger, he knew noiliing. 
Among detachments of the corps, he was the spirit of 
tlw trench, and moved about the lines and batteries 
with the same air of tranquillity as in a workshop. 
As n sapper, few were more excellent, few more apt 
and bold in situations of difficulty, peril, and surprise 
ttian he. Throughout the siege, lie scarcely ever 
missed his turn in the front. If counted up, it would 
bo found there were not many in the corps who had 
^sed as many mont/a in the trenches as Wilson. 

and reUable, he was greatly in requisition by his 
uffleen. Wneii new approaclies were to be opened or 
new batteries constructed, Wilson, if not mtire irnpdtt- 
antly employed, was mostly deputed to start them. 
Indeed, of the execution of many he had the charge^ 
uid the tact he exercised in the arrangement of his 
wroriemg-parties was something extraordinary. For 
tnany weeks of the concluding operations, he was 
melyMay from the trenches; and had he lived, his 
teillUuit services would liave put him in the possession 
. eCthe luglieet honours it belonged to iua class to wear.* 


**1 regnbt wrote Xiienteimut-colbiiel Chapman 
to Sir Harry Jnnea, on the fith, ^ to iiavm to report 
that Sergeant Wihon, of' the first eompaiiy Boyal 
Sappera and Miners, wos 'lBiUed in tli% QUMrriea by 
a round-sliot yesterday eveniag. Frequently com- 
mended, and -not long ago promoted for hia diafiaV 
guished conduct during the progreaa of the siege, 
this excellent sergeant of SappeM has earned 'the 
esteem, n;^ only of three successive directors of the 
right nttali», bun also of evqry officer under whom he 
lias done duty. Always ready for whatever ,lie might 
be called upon in the severe weather of lost wim^ ; 
ever foremost at the point of danger, he has 1^ to 
the young soldiers of the corps an example of devdiSan- 
to the service which they may do well to emulalie.*^ 
Corporal John lioss would appe&r to be one of the 
most distinguished of tlie corps. He was several tlmea 
during the siege specially singled out for reward by 
the commander-in-chief, and it was lie who discovered 
and was the first to announce the abandonment of the , 
liedan by tlie ijussians. Theso pages contain many 
instances of his kindliness, skill, and valour. 

It is impossible to make our quotations reflecMn 
any degree faithfully the quality of Mr Connolly's 
bonk; but before closing it, we must draw IfttcntioB^ 
to the services of the survey-companies, *mie four 
Burve^wcompanies,' says Mr Connolly, *are engaged 
ill completing the Becgnd8*'y and minor triangulotion 
of Great Britain : ^hjtaii-surve v and 6y ^uring of 

Scotland and the four northern coAffiSsm England, 
and the revision giid contouring of the nortliern coun- 
ties of Ireland. Occasionally, tliey carry on special 
surveys for the government ; execi^ similar work for 
sanitary purposes for local boards of health, and make 
surveys of particular towns, parishes, and manorial- 
estates— for municipal service or proprietary record 
and rcfcrctice — at the expense of local corporationa or 
of private noblemen and gentlemen. Small parties 
have at times bc^n employed in making tidal obser- 
vations for inveAigating the theory of the tides and 
for other scientific uses, and also in gleaning mutii 
subsidiary information, to be embodied in tlie Ordnance 
Memoir of the Survey, should it at a future day be 
published. In Ireland, the companies did excellent 
service in collecting various statistical details, anji 
gathering minerals, fossils, and objects^ sof natural 
history, to assist in developing the investigations of 
those interesting subjects. Iii conducting the survey 
I of Great Britain, however, that branch of the duty 
j has been abandoned.’ ^ ' 

One cannot read of theso companies without surprise 
at tile superior accoinplisiimeiitB of tjieir sergeants. 
Here is a short notice of Sergeant-major Steel'; ‘As 
a mathematician, he holds a fair rcpuUtion for piu- 
ficiency and accuracy ; but it is chiefly with the 
work of the triangulation and astronomy ho has 
most distinguislied liimself. His early service was 
passed on severe hill-duty. Ben Auler and Creacli 

Ben were his first mountain-stations At 

Creaeli Ben he learned the use of the instrument, 
and succeeded Lieutenant Hamley, K.E., in its charge 
in 1841. He is the first non-commissioned officer 
of the corps who used one oft the largw instru* 
ments. Ill proseenting his new trust, hiss travels 
embraced all parts, of the British illea.^ Kovr, he 
would have his station on the mountain-top— 
on some craggy peak, and anon staged (On tiie tower 
of some majestic castle or cathedral. This, again, he 
. would leave for service on some stormy coast, or to 
{icrch iiis observatory on tl^'e slender weatlier*woni 
spire of some quiet villa{|p or city churcb. At Norwich 
Cathedral, his cftiservatory retted on a scaffolding 315 
feet from the floor of the .building— nearly the lieight 
of St Faul's — ^but without tlie advantage of a dome 
at tlie base, to diminish .the apparent distance of the . 
observer imui the gropud. be used to creep Into 
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neti t^roQgli a hole in its floor* Some of tlie 
veil Wks beforo they could reach the top^ wliile 
. ^ uras the duty of Sergeaht Steel and others to asectid 
it,- and «arr^ on the work in the most temx^tuous 
f areather and in the darkest nights* Tlie oscillations 
the structure were frequently rery violent; but the 
observer, cool and fearless, continued to complete his 
arcs, and to record Sie movemeiUs of the stars. In 
one of the btorins which broke over Norwicii, an 
andiitect paid the sergeant a visit ; 6iit tne vibration 
'Of tlie nest appeared so marming to him, that, through 
his representation, a peremptory order was given to 
abandon the station, by removing tlic instrument and 
scaffolding from the spire. At Bcachy Head, the 
sergeant spent a winter season, where lie was exposed 
to cold the bitterest lie liad ever experienced. This 
was in March 1845 ; and at niidnigiit, when the tera- 
peraturo was 25 degrees below freezing-point, he did 
not forsake his work, but continued to observe tiio 
elongations of the polo-star, protected only by the 
Icanvas sides of ins frail observatory. ^ In moving from 
place to place, he acquired rnuuli skill and facility in 
the construction of scaffolding and stages ; and some 
of these fabrics, from his own designs, have only, 
^rhapllf been excelled by the interesting works of 
wrgeunt Beaton. Soon after this, Sergeant Steel was 
employed during periods of five years, in carrying on a 
series of astronomical obscrviUioiis witii Airy's zenith 
sector fuCtliie detejrpiinatiun qCtbtisil^titudo of various 
trigonomctrii.MV'bbaiions used in the (Irdnaiice survey 
of the British isles. Out of the jiwenty-six sector 
atatlons, he visited seventeen, at dAcen of which he 
. took the whole of tlie observations, with tho exception 
of a few at Baltii, and about onc-bnlf at Southampton, 
which were made by Corporal William Jenkins. Tiie 
record of Ids observations, comprising about 700 quarto 
pages of closely printed matter, attests botli his industry 
under difficulties and his talents. In tliis honourable 
service, ho displayed a quickness of perception, an 
accuracy in the manipulation of iiis instrument, and a 
skill and dexterity in tho taking and registration of iiis 
observations, that place him in nn enviable light even 
smong ecientiffc men. The most important work with 
which the name of Sergeant Steel is pojmlarhf naso- 
r^iated, is the triungnlation of London fur the IScivers* 
^Commissioners, lie it was wJio designed the beautiful 
acaffoldiug around and above the Imll and cross of St 
Paufs, and who for four months carried on his duties 
in .the observatory, cradled nbovo the cross, with so 
much spirit and zeal, notwithstanding at times its 
idarmiitg oscillations. In that period, he made between 
8000 iuid 10,000 observations, and, on the completion 
of the Service, superintended the removal of tho scaf- 
folding, wliich was found to be an operation even more 
difficult and hazardous than its erection. Another 
important work superintended by iiim, was the re- 
ineasureinent of the base-line on Salisbury Phiin by' 
means of tho compensation-apparatus, which he con- 
ducted with his amistomod fidelity.’ This is the Mr 
who, in 185.5, funiished the British Association 
with 850 determinations of latitudes and theodolite 
uhaervations from Arthur’s Seat, with tho view of 
dctfiSHilMfhg tlie attiaetion of that mountain. • 
JcQuarter-master William Young is also a man of 
Marked abilit/. * For fifteen years, he superintended 
lav|^ force of computers and others, employed in 
out' the various calculations for the principal, 

^ wS^ondary, and minor trlAngulation, the preparation of 
ij^iilagrams, the calculations of latitudes, longitudes, and 
,meridiona.i bearings, also the computation of distances 
«nd positions for the 1iydro|;ra])hical office, to enable 
-iJte Admiralty to project the iiaiitiAl surveys of the 
4Ni|Ut.Qf tile United Kingdom. With ilicse scientific 
w^s connected tho computation of trigono- 
,L^pl 9 p 9 JL^and meridional and parallel distances for the 
large plans of towq^ , , , Por some years 


Mr Young suMrifttenfled^ under an officer of uUglflNwmk ' 
the compilatron and caicttlailons for tlm pnMitiittkffi ii 
of the grand ttiangulation of tlie Unfted . KtQfdo^ 
and the arcs of the meridian connected wStli-.k. lit I 
addition to these scientific duties, he kad .diaf||^ OC 
an official correspondence, and the matiiiqEemaut.of , 
large public accounts, the magnitude of wlilch may 
be judged by tlie fact, that in four .yews alone more 
than L.i00,000 passed through his lisny— LA0,000 at 
least in personal payments, and the reiminder in isSuei 
through him, to other persons rendering tlieir accounts 
%o him for examination. This brief abstract affiinls 
Bufiicient evidence of the extent add responsibility of lii%. 
duties, which, Colonel Hall reported, ** could only have 
l)cen performed, in the higlily efficient manner in wliltfii • 
they liad been, by the possession on his part of great 
niatliematical knowledge and aptitude for Applied 
scicDcesV’ 111 some respects to compensate him for 
his services, he had, when a non-commissioned officer, 
been awarded the highest military rewards and allow- 
ances that the regulations permitted — namely, 4s. a 
day and an annuity of L.IO a year and a silver medal. 
These, with his sergeaiit-niaior s pay, made his annual 
allowances reach about L.170 a year, exclusive of his 
regimental advantages of excellent quarters, fuel, and 
clothing; Even this, the ultimate stretch of military 
reivard, was wholly incommensurate with his acquire- 
ments uiid dfiserts; and to retain ids services in tho 
ilepartment, it became necessary that a special course 
should 1x3 taken to better his station in the corps. 
This was successful ; and by the cordial and generous 
advocacy of Sir John Burgoytie, a commission was 
obtained for him to the rank of quarter-master, by 
which be is ])laeeil, in a pecuniary view, in a position 
above the chief cdvil gentlemen on tho survey, and on 
a par nearly with the lieutenants of engineers employed 
on it.* 

Who would think of romance in connection with 
the subject of triangulation ? . And yet, what between 
living upon mountain-tops and on high scafiblds— 
airy perciics, diiUcult of erection, and never visited 
without the sense of insecurity — Uic surveying sapper 
is constantly in the way of adventures. Alp Connolly 
says, in W'riting of Sergeant .lamps Beaton : ‘Through- 
out his survey-uartser of riiwe than twentv^hree years, 
his adventures and vicissitudes on mountain-duty, in 
observing, in scaffold-builjing, in travels by bind and 
SCO, exposed in camp to frost and snow, to violent j 
winds, storms, and deluging tempests^ belong almost j 
to the romance of science. TJiis is^true not oiilyj 
with respect to the arduous and trying services of' 
Sergeant Beaton, but to many oiliers who, like him, 
have been allotted to the laborious duty of tlie great 
triangulation.’ ^ 

UNDER ^T II £ LIMES. 

BV TUB LATE MAJOll CAL1>EB OAUPBBLL. 

As there 1 stood beneath the flowering limes. 

Whose golden blossoms waved above my head— 

A fragrant orchestcr, where hymns were said 

• In musical iiitonemeiits uml rich chimes 
By myriad bees— 1 saw, as distant climes 
Arc visible in dreams, a' lady laid 

Upon the opposite bank, wlicro black vew nuble 

A darknesi^tlial benij^litcd kuii and aii> 

Stranp cuotraet will, tho brightneas roond «» OMt! ' 

•But oh 1 Ute beauty of that fiice divine, 
y here rose and lily did such tints combine 

• o tree-odoup and sunshine surpassed I 
So te ightly shone her clouds of golden hair 

1 hat-sp ite ot all tlic sJiade- there was no pMuw there I 

and ^1 SooksBirenl^”®”**"’ Sactarfije Street, 
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1><;TB4VELLING companions. 

I. qiKRTAXKLT do mcGt with odd people ^)n my trarcls, 
though these are neither numerous nor extensive. I 
have never passed the bounds of—speakiug ilibcrniec 
—my th^ee native countries; yet within England, 
Scotland, and Ireland I have met with characters 
enough to set up a modern Sentiiuentnl Journey; and 
heard little bits of histories, full of natur<», feeling, or 
humour, that would furnish studies foe the greatest 
novel -wrltinr of the day. Most of tlicse I have 
lighted upon in rallway-carriages—places fruitful in 
eidsodes to one who generally travels second-class and 
alofie. 

Yes, in this slowly deteriorating world, we may well 
begin to fear that clothes and purses do not confer 
thid; unquestionable respectability which it is genenilly 
supposed they do ; else why, in spite of sillc gowns, 
unexceptionable broadcloth, and f?o lunch in a b;(skct, 
as an ingenious avoidance of AVolverton, Swindon, 
York, &c., can Urst-class never trust itself to itself, 
but must stare in mute investigation of its own 
'merits .and position till within a county or so of its 
tenuinus, when repcntauco mid satisfiGd gentility 
come .quite joo late ? No^iSi second-class, whose only 
passport is its face, and only safc-conduct its civil' 
behaviour, has no such quuJms, but plunges at once 
in. mciitas res, settles itself to the evident duties of 
humanity tn transitu, and reaps corresponding benefits. 
/Nature certainly meant me for a second-class 
passenger. 1 cannot help taking a vivid interest in 
'i^eiylfaiqg and everybody around mo. Convinced that 
' ’»*' 

’ . \ ^ The proper study of mwildnd is roan, 

.’^^roinan, as it happens, I sulTcr no Utile impediments 
^ da)c^ me, and succumb to none of those slight 
j^npyano^, which are grave evilip>to persons of sensi- 
tive uiggnisatioD. To be sure, it was an inconvenience 
JW he into tlie carriage with those two young 

^omPi|dei, oiiMed that morning, and bound for Australia 
nt^ diOy, especially when the one husband, lialf-8ea.s 
bveri vrould balance eli^ily between the corner and 
««d the other wife chattered the 
pp^'tsoqtm^ noQienie to the other husband. StUl, 
In^eash^&e i^tite partners, I could trace a quia| 
led me to moralise on the 
Ih fpur» and ey^ to see a wise mean- 

w dl^g^ ms^mony, morally as well 

fiiBlts and opposite 
on that terrible tupursioa of the Goths, 
«U Mg Uteurers, accompanied by the 
stupid, and 


Berce >ltU Ms wv^g.laiiaTlng ihe 


next carriage closed in his iboe by a * gentlomim ; 
how the man kept looking at his crushed bleeding 
dngcr, and muttering savagely: ‘Ile’d noUe ha' done : 
it, if I'd had a good coat on my back!’ Even among 
thesp it was interesting to watch the care^widi whdjh 
tlircc OP four of them guarded each a branch of whltjt ' 
sloe-blossom, to hrigiitem some wretdied. ; 

attic— the train was going to London; and It 
more ttmn interesting— even touching, if it.,bftd/P^' 
been so lamentable in its indications— *to see -the blattl^ [ 
gazo of sullen werJer with which . the 

hurt finger stared at mo when 1 asked the simple oivit 
question, in the commonly civil tone which we Enghili ' 
arc apt to think it lowers our dignity to use to oi^y , 
hut OUT equals, * if he disliked having tlio windo# ^ 
open?* He made not the smallest reply— be cmlY ' 
stared. Poor fellow ! I wonder whether, in lavishing 
abuse on the hoorisliness of the British peasgnty it em ^ 
crosses the superior British mind to tfy the novel 
system of tcachidji^inferjors politeness 5y examptif 
But I am wandering from the companions who 
amused and occupied mo during a day's journey last 
week, and who unconsciously suggested this artiicln. 
Honest folk! 1 daresay it never struck their simple V 
imaginations that they were decided * ckamelGTs,' 
that ‘a duel* in the corner was ‘takiif^notesyOT| 
their .various peculiarities.* ^ y , 

It was a double carriage, meant for sixteex^.ai^' 
ne.’irly full. Various comings and goings took 
the first hour, which I scarcely observed, till 
waking up out of thought, and feeling that oiip iixu|jl|!^ 
take an interest in. something, niy mind centered 
in the other compartment on a row of block 
slightly marked with gray, under a sailorJike fprif Of 
.cap, and above a very ndntical pair of shouldeiES. 
Shortly, an miniistakably nautical voice,, seasoned, 
with a slight foreign, or, asY aftPi^ards discoveied^^ 
Jersey accent, made Itself hoard tlirongh the clptteg'. 
of tongues at their end of the carria^ and the 
^uiet silence of ours. — We were three women- IQ; 
black, myself, and, a gentleman, who looked; ;llliitesi 
clergyman. . 

Tlie black curls shook, and the brgmiiy. 
gesticulated more and more, in the 
description* to some passenger op^ibk- ^ 
saw that the whole compartment, 
our own who could hoar, were^bl^l^ ln gttea^g 
our maritime fri^d. ^ V ^ ^ .'?vi 

‘When 1 was l^almed od.^tme'— 

c When 1 oommandSd the Sowd-i^ trading w Bie' 
'West Indies'— ‘When’ vm rgtt'aihcre off the ccHiat of 
Guinea*— these and pdiraots Wtohed ns^iunai^ 

fragments of .<Hmvnniii^ and^'casuaff' alluMpas 







>».?^; 


Mtal'-tmfe' npoft ^ (>wp yrmitti''' 

■■'’■filf^-lft^'Wm^limfi^ ^ km.iA the 

tee &lito 1 >kie 1 t c«r 1 e^llllt I wm tmiieed 
tlqr'tlii fair, end 

UtMawMyJiri 8 ii>h,^a^ tifff In tbortutsMy BnjjtUth 
flovren Inside a brighMed botinet:. 
^iyiCbi^c^ to tbe core. . 8 be might have never trod 
" d tbe'^tel^ paTeQiQilt>f some enug provincial 
wre wlien once---^ the vrore a bracelet that I 
* YJiWn ■Wat, bonght.^ at the Ciyrtal Palace— dragged 
to bring doivn to admiring neighboart 
iii^^ of !tt wondere. A comfortable, jolly, impas- 
h^hioh littened with a sort of patronising 
bought, to the wonders of the deep, as 
the tailor. 1 never was more astonished 
^ liAl than wlien, in a pause of tlie anecdote— it 
' iNine. attack at sea— Mrs Ited-bonnet observed in 
t,, drawl: 

'to,' they ttiought the bursting o* that cannon 
Uiled him; but I just* laid him down on a, 
Jn' the cabin, and 1 plastered his face all over 
wadding, and out two holes for his eyes, and he 
wdi ■ semthow. There beant no particlar scar 
^h'f ' You leeP* Appealing to the .carringe 
mild recognition of her personal pro- 
§Mljy hi the afbresaid black curie and broad shoulders, 
tNIWAodded acquitfoe^ ' 

ay^they 'd have dnlilied me^ more than once, 
'lid'lht hit' them.* - 

.- ''«^ 4 |er* emiled; and In the aforesaid meek drawl 
*Yes, we*d some bad business in that 
trade. Bo you remember the blackie that was 
killing you asleep in the cabin ?— only 1 happened 
home' in, and Stuck a swc^ into him. 1 helped to 
/dbirbw tho^ other three black xaacals overboard; 1 was 
lillsbiigwimiaa then.* 

^ buy blue eyes drooped, and the fat cheeks 
iA In amiable deprecation ; while the whole 
looked witli amoaed curiosity at this middle* 
ThalCstris that we had got among us. 
Ay« -niJ^THOiy wlib’s right,* said the sea-captnin, 
^^Vthereupon subsided a little, and left his bjjtter- 
Id Yive tongue^ which she did pretty freely, telling 
^^Ipwlaiigtidd dofoTOtts voice the most unaccountable 
niggers running away—* So I just thought 
mm • BwrtMt to his back —of niggers trying to 
dMlstiia^e her, when, her husband lay sick— * but 1 
]ig^ a. hdnewhip in my hand, and I gave it him 
be howled for mercy: you must get the upper 
id cf these blockies, or they'll get the upper hand 
Or else tales of shipwrecks, disasters, illnesses 
captain— 'But ob, bless you, the crew always 
jijhdwi no; they knew 1 could comp^ond the ship 
writ as him.’ All of which the captain Inaily 
with his nuff *Ay, ay;* ho evidently bod 
ifjf ^IpneA to consider bis wife ee at all a remark** 

preimit audience. More than one smile* 
|ioHia moreduUty— but always, 1 noticed, 

blm head and its curls. * And fat and rosy 
ia^die fam wse, 1 could trace a certain cold hardnere 
mue qyei^ a squareness of jaw, and merciless . 
of nodth, whioi made me feel ,that— comfort* 
aa she tookeil*-*oa the whole I had ratl^ aof 
"kaen one ^ the, *iiaaeaUy aiggera* who <maded 
"ll^^bonD^ ' ' '■ ' e r' * 

n ^ cimVenetlon'diBad^ front .theae 
9 r;Md>bloody-lKnfei|^ anecdotes— aomd' of 
naby: llv the aako of womanliood; had, 
put down— fomtfo episodes in tfoe dotoesUe; 

pollrj^ittci 1 , tedk mt of the 

—M 'Steakr 
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goMrafsatw^^ 

a 

weiiava.ga« 

otherwise she 

back*-.of 'ttp uttteofcy.h l a a ^ ^ : 

been mothei^a aeii'to sbmehgdy* ^ 

■ Httmaw'^nal^ fo-'Wea]Ei^-eni^lj^foiA%^^^ 

It can tetlft' an 'attack of piratm 
petty vanity of telling the atory. aftejrwsllf^ 
ilddition possible, for foe imtertidnil^ 
carriage. In ours, the. masonUtte 
entirely— reposed on the, gloiy dt adventudWil^ 
titrough— or only now and then dumped 
in true mon^fashion, as if when a thing w^ dnbadiM 
It was a great * bother *. afterwards to lie ifoKiged Ip 
talk about it. ^ .* 

Not so the better-half. The captain’s wUb chkhdahlV 
on, at the rate of nine knots an hour; foeeei' 

decent bodies ih black, who sat by me, eairt. ilouMid; 
looks at one another, and up to tlie carriage roii^^ fom, 
mild Pharisaical atyie of tl^ankful aelf-mtulationf ail 4 ?.' 
even the pale young clcr^man turaed Ms quiet bepA , 
half over the compartment, listening with on dir jiaU"^ 
shocked, half-compassionate, to tliese apocryphal tahsf < 
of slave-stealing off tlio African coast, and acoidental 
butcheries' on the Chinese seas, told with as muotr 
coolness as if*tbe offending Malays had been Cpeldii , 
China fowls. /"’ ■ 

1 had noticed the parson’s head before. Itwas m-oC 
those that you will frequently find in English 
pulpits— pale, fair-haired, witii features sp delicately ' 
cut, and woman-like, in shorty that you instinctively, 
think, * That man must be very like his mother.’, Tei 
there was great firmness in it— the sort, of firmnera 
you never see but in fair people— mild, and not. aggres- 
sive, yet capable of resistance to the death. Tliehmev 
square and high, and made higher still by a sllghe 
badness, seemed to occupy two-thirds 0 ^ foe h^. 
Intellect, power of work, patience, perseverance— wsm 
a certain sweet kindliness, were all there— and somcr- 
thing else, which, alas 1 you too often see ip EngUfo^ 
country clergymen : a narrowness, a ^aqid asserti^ j 
of infallible right— the only jmssiblo right being, that / 
which the assertor Itcld— a still, cold, ui^iihvesti^tihg^ 
satisfied air, to which belief diad only one phase; and 
that was the particular phase in which its defrnte ] 
saw it. The Tliirty-nine Articles were written in hia I 
face— everything beside tliem. or beyond, them being, 
heretical or impossible. , < 

At least, this was the impreHlon ho gave moi If' V- 
falsQ one, and the reverend unknown 8 liould.yaaa thfo- 
paper, 1 here humbly demand his paxdon. . ha- 
was true to liis profession, which was more.'liiu^. 
I was; for I confess to an involuntary sq^ile 
shooting her arrow abroad, it miglit be at 
it might not, Mrs Hed-bonnet thus broke onti ' / / > ":x'} 
*Yes, it’s all veiy fine to talk about 
my part; I should like to tell the people 
of what 1 know about the missionaries ;foal,t«iiitki^M^ 
Lor* bless ye I 1 wouldn’t give a peni^ tb«mUiitlil^^ 
box! I’ve seen ’em abroad. They ’te oU ,a 
They just learn a few little black boys lt^fiiq,iittog|ji.:; 
and then they go up country and 
1 knows their ways I Of all foe 
fow’s no t^u bigger humbug 

^gyman. He sat motion^ 

almost into a straight Une; a.pafo,iAA9k|^^ 

chock, aod faded, away, againi, 

*-Ay,* added the 
laugh, innocent . ea^ogb, :for^- 
eleigyinan, 









iilMiatatlMWMitoMlbti *(kaUn,'‘ 
0mf«nm\yim9kaptoit" 

V V mjB he; **m do AAd» hy 

. ) •M4Me 'wllih all them poor mieejonety 
eilly dh It ite tho money ’ 

itarM— ^hie brow wee knitted, Me 


thHiMlIliwiiMde tightened on one another, yet etiU 
he eHeiief. Hie eonl evidently writhed within 
hto u theeeielaiiden caet on h» cloth, bob he did 
nol ejpetdt n word. He was not bom for a Martin 
]Ldihttv a Benwl b, a John Knox— »he could ‘ koeg 
m Adtli,* but he ^nld not fight fat it He could 
eih Mtfd, with thoae blue eyes flashing indignant Are, 
tldhie deiieate bps curled with acomful disgust at 
file coareetiess ot the attacks levelkd at hia creed - 
niy, at any creed, in tlie pKsence of one of ite vowid 
proibasore , but it never occurred to him to turn and 
iWy a quiet word— not in defenco of the raith, for 
it needM none, but in protestation ogmnst tlio blind, 
Ignorant injustice which could condemn a whole 
mtherhood for the folly or wickedness of one It 
neier seemed to cross his mind to say to tlicso j^oor 

n - whom I heard my neighbour whispering, 

ed, < What heathens * — that the shortcomings of 
a thousand pnests are as powerless tr desecrate real 
Chnstiamty, as tlie poor fool who buriows away from I 
daylight in a caie, to anmhilate the light of the sun I 
But passive as he was there was so/hething in Ins 
earnest ascetic face which gave a tacit condemnation 
to Mrs Bed-bonnet Gradually ber onslaughts < eased, i 
for nobody aeoonded them , and after the first iiobodi 
even smiled. Something of that involuntary respect 
for the clergy/ which lies firm and aafe at the bottom 
of tho Saxon heart — especially in the provinces — 
imposed general silence, and the woman, who wa<^ 
not a bad sort of woman after all, I think, turned licr 
course of conversation, and went on a more legitimate 
tack 

I did not listen to it my mind was pondering o%cr 
the pale young priest, and how strange it ibtlmt I ruth, 
of itself so puTf and strong, the very strongest thing 
in the whole world, should often lo trc*iud by its 
professors as if it were too brittle to beir handling 
too tender to let tho least breath of air blow upon it, 
too foail tW stand tlu siftallcst contamination fiom 
without Good God I 1 kliought it people would only 
beiieso enough in their owu faith to trust it to itself 
—and to Ihee ! 

We reached the terminus, and, as usual, all the 
follow paasengers, like Macbeth*a witclics, ‘ made 
tlieiuaelvea air* Mra Bed bonnet, the captain, the 
tWrgyman, myself, and the three meek dummies in 
black— eeverully parted, ui all human probability, 
never to meet again in this »orld Peace go with 
them! I am their debtor for a few harmless modita- 
iione ; and if they see themselves in tins article^ it 
will do them no hann — perhaps a Uttlo good 
X Mopped at the teimmus— ene of tlie principal 
Eni^ssh porta— our great southern sea gate, as it were 
ViM aHt amell blew across me, and the dim tops of 
fornaway maite rose over tho houses , indicating the 
quoijy Wbkh as the grand rendezvous of partmga and* 
maetiilga between England and her colonies— England 
and half the known world. 

Having to otiy two boors, I went into the waiting- 
, room* lliere— starting up os I entered«-«was a lady 
tneWshaUfomtherfi^ ^ 

I zottiig^ thoufl^ not in first youth , sweet, so inex- 
‘ M U lM i hy fwee^ that you forgot to notice whether it 
wa# teMaftil, mqr, it ibamed you from looking ati 
it it tilt fot there wm the red swoUen e>elidt-^ 
mlli,oiie 6n each cheek, while the rest of the laco, 
JflMm aampoaed, was dead wtUta^ Yes, this is, aa 1 
fow^SefogatSk the plage of meetmga and 
lilfTOW yean by yaiwv to kundreda and 

.Mm Hhawaanttfngas tlMtaUfo-ononoti^ 


Started im. ^ ^ 

No, there was no neod fog Aufo X 41* M 
thing possible under the cifgBm rfli bMi *>*Mfo* foils , 
room as quickly Os 1 came faMp fl. WMMr 4 MM* 
saw the lady again— how muilrf MK (K IMWifo sM 
guesaedof ^e pqng whidi only tlioiqi^miljMO ini Pi * i 
can understand— 1 do not inftnd to say p 
between ber and me. I shall not *pai henIfoJMlnl.* 
If she chance to take up thia paper, peihfms lifSK 
remember I will only chronicle this one foafotilM 
was to mo a dbnous comment on tlie *odd lNMipgii|| 
mj joumej — on the * heathen* captain and hfs trK 
tlie silent, wratliful clergyman, the 'humbug* rnlliMM 
ary and all — liow I found Iier, with her unknown stHy 
betrayed in overj line of ber poor face, aittiug qinlal 
in the solitary waiting-room, with her hand on iks 
open Bible 

THE NOBLE SCIENCE OF BLAHONf 

Thai * the noble scienee of blazon * should i 
tain itself in spite of the utilitanana, is a 
example of tho tenacity of associations onoe ganamny 
cBtabhilied The lieanng of heraldic arms, when Iba 
arms thoy represent ware really borne by knight on* 
squire, was the distinctive maik oi y^Jity; nsM 
being permitted to assume them who wga not enWM 
to then by hia *rank And so enduring it a Misk , 
whicli has once rooted itself in the mind of a peopl* 
that esen now, though centuries have 4apsea aNNlg 
the armour of chivalry was consigned to the nmssuiUS 
of the cuiious, no one who lays claim to gentility would \ 
like to bo supposed defiuent lu hia due attriwrtaa Of 
hclraot crest, shield, and motto 

Uow we oursolves view tins questkai, we aluiU i 
at present sayo Tlie wealthy cotton-eplnuwr may 
still aspire, im it likes him, * to write himaelf down 
aimtysro, and sue out his Uvenei and arms at tim { 
Heralds Colkgo om business li with tlie hendAa ' 
devices of the past, and not with those mgenioqi 
imitations which tlio multiplication of persona oMfoUi i 
OI bearing arms has kept the invention of^ieralds OW 
tho streteh to supply for emblazonment c* the paupls 
of (orriages and the coiers ot side-dishen ^ 

It liaa been long a matter of dispute amongst anti* 
quaries from what peflod the adoption of armofilil 
bearings is to be dated Some of the moro aimtam 
illuatrators of the Jrte of Aimmtft would cam it kpgp 
to the heroie ages bt cause Aelullea and jEneaS aifo 
represented to have borno some desioe upon iMf 
ahiolda By more than one writer the hieroglyffos of 
the heralds are deduced from tlune of anoient n«|ryt} 
while otliers more rationally, see their origin m the 
symbols boiny by commanders of all ages on thgk 
banners, or impressed hy soveieigna and atatas npeu 
tlieir coins Oor ow n Sir Geoige Mackensie attnbajMi 
their mvcntion tq the patriarch Jacob. B f a ft is ar 
Hobison, and after him Gwlllim, to Almndsr thn 
Great But the JTieatige on Atmturyfi, ot the Iia|iM 
prioress bf bopewell, the Lady Juilkfia Bnme^ Ipt w 
Boie of St Aibant, as it is our most anoienily fo MIO 
perliaps tlie most eunoos disquisition on the angttk 
It discusses tlie questions of Miow geniylman wpi, 
and how the law of armys was first otMmtf an* 
tlie fashion of tlie old chronicles, o on wne m an g with the* 
fidl of tlie angels, and proceeding tbipugb that of mn 
and the delugo, it makes oot our ffaviotir fo hi ^a 
geutjUnan on Ws modern aida/ and goaa on to Mne^ 
«by the lyaage of coote anausis, how gentylmau^nre 
to be known foom ujagantyUnem* Mlgctf tup wUh , 
all tiiia mass of pedantry and abautdlty in the hoM 
on heraldry, there aUfo hi usual, a fow grains of ttuni 
andreaioo. Nodmibfom foa lUUiMagiu^id^ 


bore .distinguishing detJue|;;oii tiieir 
»|Mms 'luid their coia^-r*sometimos, ^lierl^s, on 
!|P^^nhields helmets. But the •genernl use of 
M^.^doricses, and tlieir hereditary tratismission, are 
^^raotices that unguestionably arose only in the age 
^ ^iof feudalism and oliivalry; and it is not difficult to 
'' account for their adopfion. The essence of the feudal 
system was the obligation to military suit and service 
(d' thoto who held lands under the dt suzerain. 
Bacdi knight was bound tor his * fee ’ to bring into^the 
ilcld» when called' on by his lord, a certain number of 
inen^at^nns. An army, therefore, was necessarily 
coin|K)sed of a great number of soparcto companies, 
eac^ obeying the orders only of its knightly Leader, 
riM fighting under his banner or pennon. It became 
'ezpe^fidAVConseqiieutljs to vary to a very great extent * 
the. gymhols displayed on these standards; and it is 
‘objShtos how equally necessary it was that the person 
leader himself, who often fought with the visor 
his helmet down, so that his features could not be 
arecQgnised, should he distinguished by the blazoning 
of^^nspieuous colours on his shield, and some well- 
known badge on bis helm. The symbols or * bearings * 
athas ^sMTuduced on banner, shield, crest, or surcoat, as 
nliying'points In the battle-licld, hecanic permanently 
associated with the noble deeds that were performed 
under their cognizance. The sons of those wlio had 
^'Won bright honour’ on such 'bccasions/ would thert'- 
Iboe naturals}^ ish to bear the badges which thoir 
fathers* prbwess bad distinguished ; and the iuhcritaiute 
of arms was thus an unavoiilublc consequence of their 
general assumption. 

The practice having in this manner introduced 
itself almost as a matter of necessity, tlie sovereiens i 
in chief^must have s(Hin found it desirable to regulate | 
It on some fixed principles. It is very doubll'ul, how- ; 
over, by whom this was first attempted. The statement j 
of Menestrier, a French writer of considcrabic cminenf!o 
in the fifteenth century, is most, probably correct. lie j 
traces tlie institution to Henry the Falconer, who was 
,liiised to the imperial throne of the west in 1)20. and is 
Mid to have applied himself diligently to the regula- 
tion and encouragement of tournaments. Hut the 

g wrell'autliGnticatcd instances of the adoption 
irlskjiearings on shields belong to the twelfth 
, as those of Biehard Fitzhugh, Earl of Cheslor, 
ofiry Magnavilic, Earl of Essex. The shields 
Bayeux tapestry — the, work, as our readers 
if the wife of William the Conqueror— exhibit 
not only crosses of difierent shapes and colours, hut a 
sort of dragon. At the period of the first Crusade, it 
was certainly customary to ornament shields very 
highly: Kobert of Aix, who was himself present, 
.deicrils'a the sliields of the European knights as 
^feq[ilendcnt with gold, gems, and colours;’ and it has 
iSten plausibly suggested tliat the vast concourse of 
wmlors'^rom all countries on this occaivon must have 
aopessitalpd' the use of a great variety of distinctive 
hMZOAllgill^ and probably introduced wlmt became 
I snbaeqhent^^ general prai;tice. 

ic badges and devices were no doubt L 
originally ussi^ed^s distinctive decorations^ at tour- 
niuients; httt ^tlie greater number took tlieir rise from 
Inetdents on tfie field of battle — such as the bloody 
heads and hanfis, the battle-axes and swords, gauntlets, 
foi^rows, turreta, and so forth, with wliichL so many 
[■id^lelds are cbaiTged, The * simple ordinaries,* as they 
vOin called— the Fbar, the bend, the cross, &c.— were 
ll^b ably, at their origin, but stripes of blood or paint 
tOtVIttk on the field of victory across a plain shield ' by 
'meatier or hia approving^ leader, M a memento of 
;wS<;;<aeSion in vliich iie bad distinguished himself* 
begins Mn Celebrated by tradition as having 
'm8iR,^Aranted in this manner; others are known to 
lia^ gMn assjumed by the choice of tlieir wearers* 
li^tipvae, oi an early example of the first 


kind, tlie Insignia of the Ha^i ; . 

name, it is said, obbalne^l hia arms 
sons, having rallied , the Bcottisb axtij^ 
of a liorde of Papes «t the- battle of 
they were brought to the king with 
covered with blood. The legend says tiie.fitn^wiiip a 
ploughman, and fought with the yoke of. his 
whence the crest of the Hays has remained to 
a rustic bearing a plough-yoke in Kis hand. ^ ■ 

The scallop-shells, bezants, Saracen^ heads, orM 
c?nta, and crosses in all their varietkd; smack ettoii^. 
of the Crusades, in whicli they (were doubtless^ firiit 
adopted. The animals with which so many coats ore' 
charged, were probably assumed as emblematical Of 
tlio possession of their respective qualitiesi The 
* magnanimous lion, king of beasts,* was of cqurse a 
general favourite; and every device that ingenuity 
could suggest, w as soon adopted to vary his mode of 
appearnnee, so that the same bearing should not be 
n>peatod in any two instances. lie is * tricked ’ Of "all 
culuprs, and in every attitude— rampant, passant,' 
sLataiit, seynnt, combatant, giiardant, regunrdant ; and 
again, by duplication, siatant-guardant, passSnt-re- 
guanlnnt, &c. Ho is cut up into demi-lioiis, or reduced 
to a lioneel. lie is ‘collared,* ‘crowned,* ‘fettered,* or 
‘armed’ with every known implenienl of violence; bis 
head and limits, and even his tail, aro severed and 
displayed in every imsginable position; and, lastly, the 
unlucky heasl is dcharM^ or, * rouped in all 

parts * to adorn the coat of the Maitlands. 

Next to the lion, in gciuTiil esteem, ranks, perhaps, 
the leopard, two of wliieli arc supposed to have bc^m 
borne on the shield of William the Conqueror. The 
stag, the boar, the eagle, the falcon, the greyhound, 
the bull, and tlie horse, run very close ih the rivalry 
of favour. The dioiee of beasts of chase is probably 
derived from the predilection of their first bearers 
fur the sport; indeed, tlicrc always seems to have 
existed a close connection bet ween heraldry and tlur 
chase. The BoU of St AlUms^ already mentioned, 
treats of ‘Ijawkyng, biintyng, and armonrye;* and 
Henry the Fa1cf>ncr lins been noticed as the probable . 
founder of Ibe science of blazon itself. The technical'^ 
description h}^ heralds of some of these bearings, sounds 
not a little whimsical to the uninitiatod^ os where 
mcDtion is made of ' two gr^ylionnds respticiln^ each 
other,’ a ‘ pen cock afftonfSy a buck’s head attired 
proper,’ ic. 

Some charges are evidently chosen as a sort, of 
hieroglyph of the family name; .such are the roach 
borne by Ibicbo, primroses by Primrose, the crow by 
Corbet, three whales by Whalloy, pikes by Lucy,- 
arrows by Art.'her, bows by Bowes, the elephani; by 
(Jlijibant, three riglit irrms mailed and gauntleted by 
Armstrong, bulls’ heads by Gore, with many other 
instances. Not only have the earili, seas, and air beeti 
niiisackedrfor heraldic figures, but the heavens likef^ 
wise and the regions of fable. Chaloner bears thm 
cherubim ; suns, crescents, and stars shine on many a 
shield ; griffins, cockatrices, wiverns, dragons, harpies^ 
piermaids, phoenixes, and unicorns, display thoir por^ 
ten tons attributes, and were probably assumed, like 
Gorgon’s head of old, for the purpose of petrifying an'; 
antagonist. Steplicii of Blois bore a centaur . on his 
coat. The arms of the Duchy of Milan are a oro^ued 
6er{)cnt swallowing an infant, whicli is said to baye 
been adopted by Otlio, -first Count of Milan, irhea, bui 
his w'ay to the Holy Band with Godfre)* of BouiBon, ' 
ho slew the ‘great giant Volux,’ who yrore this terrifie 
cn^st upon his helmet. Bishops, on the oth^ hand,, 
appropriately inscribe . keys, cnisiers, mUwSy hible^^ 
lambs, and angels on their . coats. . Th^ .bming jg: 
the Bishop of Chichestor is odd, 

Presbyter John sitting cm a tombstotto.;^ In Mt 
a mound, Ida right extended V.n linen |fis 

head, in his mouth a sw^oid.* The commaq^.^ 



tower8« t)attle* 
and batteringf-rams seen on 
tfiii^Oj^ One of the most singular bearings 

ili|!«At«niiM that of the ancient Scottish family of 
& naked man hanging iVoiii a gallows 
extended^a bearing of Iionour, though 
:'ao.jKkid6 ‘to be taken for the reverse, since, if Mioar 


dntlqsity ma)r lib believed, ' it was granted to per- 1 
'petktate the m«^mory of a bravo and liassardons exploit 
by an ancestor of the Karl of Carnvriith, 
in .taking down iu m a gallows the body of a favourite 
klnem^n d Ktiunetk 11., who had been hung up by 
eho Piets. A reward liaving been oiTcred by the 
monarch to any one who would rescue the corpse, 
none were Inclined to venture, till a gentleman of the 
finnily of Mentcath came to the king and said * Dal-zel ’ 
(CaeUc for *I dare*), nnd having performed tlie task, 
ftssitmed tho above arms and tlie surname of Dalzicl. 
Such fft least is thedegend. 

Tlie * differences * borne to distinguish the younger 
branches of a family are said to have a hidden moral 
in lAcni. Tiio (U'escent of the s(*(‘on<4 son indicates 
that there is room for the increase of liis fortune ; tho 
mullet, or spur, of the third, hints th:. he must up 
and ride if he means to gob anything: the martlet, or 
swallow without feet, of the fourth, reminds him that 
he must keep upon the wing, having nog^hind to stand 
upon. I'heso allusions are pr<)l)nl)ly imaginary. 

The origin of ‘supporters* is nmcli disputed by 
heralds, some inainl.aining tliem to be <lerived from 
the custom of an individual about to be invested with 
some dignity hehig led to his sovcivigii between two 
nobles, in renieinhrauce of wliich he c-hooses two noble 
animals or figures to support his arms. Meneatriev, 
the French heraldic w’riter already' referred to, traces 
tho practice to that of .'ineieiit tonrnanic*nts, ‘in uliieli 
the knights caused their shields to ho cariied by pnge.s 
in the disguise of lions, bears, grillins, bJack!iino(»rs, 
and tho like, who also held and guarded ti)o esent- 
cbcOTiR exposed to public view some time before tbc 
lists were opened.’ The probability, however, rather 
is, that supporters were introduced us a sort of orna- 
mental garnish to tlio shield, ;ind originated in the 
taste or caprice of iho scfd-ongravers. 'J’heir use is 
at present co-fined, in Kiiglaud, to the nobility and 
Kni^bls of the Garter, with the addition of a few 
untitled families wlio have Vecjeivcd :i royal gnmfc for 
some sppidal service. In ScotI.'iiid, the cliicrs »if claiis 
and baronets of llie Nova Scotia creation are also 
entitled to them. 

Formerly, abbeys arid religious houses bore arms; 
ttades, guilds, nnd corporations bore them, .md fouglit 
gallantly under them too; towns .and cities likewise 
bad their escutcheons, as M'cdl ds the universities, and 
tbeit several colleges, schools, and public hosjutnls. 
They are, in. most cases, still jealously prc.served, and 
[ employed im the seals of these bodies, on their badges 
of office, and for other purposes. * Every bi.shoprie, .as 
already mentioned, has its siiicld and ant)orial bearings, 
in this country as well ns tliroiigliout the continent. 

I* ' Blazoning was not confined to tho shield; but, at 
I the time when arms were reallj’’ worn, was likewise 
displayed on the surcoat, the mantle, and the just-air- 
corps or bodice. Ou these, tho charge w'as usually 
.embossed in beaten gold, or omhroiderorl in resplen- 
dent tissue. Iticlmrd II. carried this miigniflcoiiee of 
decotmtion to its liigliest ' pitch ; but Jong before lift 
reign, the knights and nobles of France and England 
Were aacusKmied to plunge into tho dust nnd blood of 
bgttle arrayed in the most w»stly mid splendid attire. 
Bir J\»lm Chntidos lost his lifb at the iifikir of Pont dc 
owing to the rich and long robe he had on over 
hia enb^ which Froissart describes ns ‘blazoned 
withMit jotos. on white sarcenet, argent a pile gules, 
bi$d;ei}i«i!gd,^ hia breast, the other on his baek.’ A 
entitol l^heAppm-d of the FkUl of 


d Boron in Ids Soo0t^i^*S' Vmpem^ erintribn^' % 611r 
Frederick Madden to the twentieth voTume of, 
.Arcfucohjta, gives an < lovriwiioi^ of, fhf ' eqaipitob , 
for a foreign campaign, of Kenr/» the Bftli earl, of 
NortImtnberl«and,^the same whose MousMS 4ft 
so well known. It describes, in tlm eaflk wetdirtobe, 
his ' harness nnd cotc-armnre Irftaten witli his ftrmft 
quarterly,* with a largo number of eofits, standards, 
banners, n^id hundreds of gennons, fttl ‘bOftteh’ or 
‘powdered with my lord’s arms.* j 

‘Badges of cognizance* were' sometimes called { 
*si«jn8 of company,* n phtase explanatory of their ttiSS^ ' 
Itetainers of every description bore the badge of ttiftir 
lord and the minstrel of a noble liouse wore it SbS*' 
pended to Ins neck by a silver chain. The ‘bear and' 
ragged staff* of tho eorls of Warwick, the ‘buckle* of 
tbc rcliuims, and the ‘annulet* of tho Cliffords, aiW' 
v.'cll-knowii badges of ancient baronial families, 
badges of the House of Lancaster were tho antelopo 
and the red rose, and a swan ‘gorged and cbmned.* 

Henry of llerofcird, Lancaster, and Derby ^ 

wore the first and last of these embroidered on green 
and blue velvet when he entered the lists near 
ftg.iinst ‘ the Duleo of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray.* 
And in that age of factious - broils and civil warfare, 
badges were thought ofLsufQcietit importance as party 
synihoN to he forhicidon by statute -'-particularly 
Hi(‘.hard*s white hart, which was so iVuquent an 
annoyjinco to llunry IV. In onr own days, wo have 
scon tho violet and the fleur-de-lis proscribed in turn 
for a simil.'ir cniisc. The Scottish clans commonly i 
t'lnnloyerl iiti b.'idgca .1 sprig or branch from some tree 
or biibh; Chiblioltn, tho alder; Menztes, the ash; | 
Biiclum.'m, llic bircli ; Maclean, the blackberry j ] 
Bneclmicli, the heather; mid so on. 

Tho charge ami cognizance were, moreover, profusely 
cmbroideicd on trappings of the war-horse and 
the drnpeiics of the tent; but above ait they were 
bhizonod (‘onspiciiously 011 the standard and banner of 
the sovereign, noble,' and banneret, and the pennon of 
the knight. These were borne before them in all 
warlike expeditions, often planted on tho field by their 
side, hung out at their teniporary lodgings, suspended* 
from the roofs of tlicir hulls, nnd finally* reared to 
droo^* in eynipathetic decay over their graves. 

Tiiu .nrcliilcct made a liberal use of arms, as well 
as of crest nnd badge, in the adornment of both the 
G.xterior and interior of his buildings, ecclesiastical, 
civil, or domestic. They were sculptured on the widlf 
and over iJoorways and windows, eiiriciicd the gables, 
drips, corbels and pinnacles, were painted ami em- 
boHsed on ceilings, and introduced, above all, in stained | 
windows. On every piece of furniture they were 
carved in prolu.sion, cm bossed on plate, embroidered 
in the richest manner in gold and silver upon silk or 
velvet, on canopies, arras, the coverlets and draperies i 
of iKjds, cloths, and vestures of numerous kinds. The I 
licralds wore them on their tabards, which wsire and 
arc literally ‘coats* of arms.* But one oftlieir most, 
»aucient and solemn uses was on seals, tiiq seal of iji 
knight o« noble atllxcd to a deed dicing a coiivmiieiAft* 
snhstUute for his signature, when, ns wjis usualfy^tlie ‘ 
case, lie could not write— a desirable coufihnfttiOll Of 
it when, by miracle, he could. 

Oil sepivlchral monuments, ,nnns werO' tplondidly 
mid profusely sculptured and blazoned ; none, how- 
ever, .appear on the most ancient monumental effigies 
preserved in our churches mid cathedrals. One of tlie 
^earliest on which they occ\|r is that of Gcoffiry Mande* 
ullc, Karl of KsHx, in the Teniplo Church. He died 
ill 114S, in the very infancy of heraldry. Tho general 
use Buhsequcntly made of heruldio scutcheons as an 
oriiunient to tombs and Si' memorial of tho fiimily 
alUances of tho deceqfOd, is observable in nil our 
cathcdnils and churches ; in which also the hatchment; 



^ tl^e ^ usually 

tm long H$ its more petm^h^matesMa 
^to^ther wUh, ta mBitjf cHee, the roararms 
he Jiiel ibught Over the to^ of Edvard 
e'^Bia^ Mnoe^ in Caaterhniy Oa^hiHlra], tliere still 
$itlig*lila ehield and aurcoat^ ^tioaaed and einbroider<*d 
with the arms of i'Sngland and France, with' hie 
gaimft^ and'^the ecabbard of his avord. ^The sword 
itself is said to have heen taken Siway by Olircr 
Cromwell. Of tiie genuineness of these remains, we 
MSeto no donbt is'entertain§0. 

; Bat wltliout exhansting our subject, we are afraid 
wo ba^'fhlly exhausted the reader*8 patience^, we 
thefiolbro. bring our lucubrations to a close, although 
we /m jttiereby nmssitated to leave many strange 
^Hu^j^tiseiy unnoticed. 


, KBA6INSKI: A TALE. 

' V' jlK X01TB OBAPTBBS. — CMAV. IV. 

I'iv^was a bright day in spring when they sailed into 
tiful bay of Naples. 

Tlwt a place' to come to on such an errand I* 
/^anWmed Edraouds. 

.' ^A very good place to come to— never mind the 
Oteadf^ said De Bosny, smiling. 

• ' Tb^ emi^oyed themselves as people usually do on 
their tot arrival at that fascinating /japitul ; and 1)103^ 
'bfd a very good excuse in doing so, since they had no 
dfrisetions, how else to proceed— a circumstance which 
Siied iheir consciences when they thought of the 
jghpstt srhich was not very often amid so many amuHC* 

a s. Moreover, not long after tliey arrived, tliey | 
ved a letter from the host of tiio Leone Bianco^ 
lobrlidm, at the instigation of Emma, they had written | 
'm niake inquiries on tlie subjei^t, saying that, on 
•jnlbrenoe to, his books, ho found tliat it was not on 
ito J 9 tb, but on the 10 th of April tliat Arthur end 
jEMriitski bad quitted Venice.' ' Naturally, this dis- 
discredited the ghost considerably, if ghost 
wai, though Everard was by no means free from 
Ids brotlier. , 

uneasiness was shortly still further 
a letter from Emma, convoying the 
! Jat^ligence tliat they bud at last heard from 

*j^ you will wonder at his carelessness, well as 
you know bim/ riie said, ‘whcin I tell you that the 
letter was written at Venice in April, though we 
have only just received It ! lie writes to acknowledge 
to receipt of the money he had sent fpr ; and says 
that he is about to quit Venice, and' try to njoin 
M. de Bosny at Home— M. de Bosny liaving been 
.joalled away several weeks ago— and that he is tired 
Igif waiting for him, especially as hilP friend Count 
f.BSbaihi|ikl is leaving for England, and that he shall 
M oa^lih M' de Bosny to the east. He says he 
has idto'Erasinski an introduction to momma, and 
prises .iitie tq take care of my heart, as be is »* 
^hsodsoaie iniee fellow, and sings like a nightingale;*’ 
aiidso he certainly does. He concludes with begging 
^ not to be uneasy if wc get no letters, as he sliali 
to constantly on the move, and have no time to write. 
pOf course, a letter wgiUeb so long ago would liavo 
jgjPifte for nothing, and mamma- was in a dreadfiil way | 
/.etoiafhe road it; but, on turning tlie leaf, we found | 
^>^ted Aleppo, begging a thousand pordoni^ 
dbr-iiis having forgotten to post the letter, which, to 
liqmr, he had just found in hiif desk. He adds : 
apt ail right; but I’ve sprained tny wrist by a 
^ camel, ead.w obliged to scrawl this with 
nqfr MLcand; to nwWre from your olfectotf^e 
brotoi^ ' . r 

tot 1 netwiF told mamma of my dream I 


What , ... 

letter h 

from Venice^ PUd 1 think he must lim 
and written a second, ^idh he 
It appears to have been wet ; it .» not 
we have just made out that the 
which is odd, when the postscript ta dBljSd; A 4 |^ 
Can he be on his way back ? , • ‘ ^ * ' v>.. 

‘But, O Everard, bow ill I liavo behaved to KnishislftfJ; 
Will he ever return to me, or ili^ of w totbaft 


Terlmps, when he can bring Artbuf^ith faiiU) 
if he really loved me as he saiiFhe did; bdt 
never written, nor did I expect he Would, to to 
verj', very proud.’ . . ^ ? 

‘So much for the ghost 1 ’cxdaimed .Everard; 
he wYotc to his sister, saying that he hoped this dim.; 
would be a warning to her not to indulge in absaril'/ 
superstitions ; above all, not to act upon tlieiq. 
‘Things will come to a pretty [Msa if young ladles' 
I take counsel of their dreams in tlie conduct of life. 
I am afraid, Emma, you will never sec any mtfc of 
Krasiiiski ; and I suspect you have lost a gOoA 
I husband by your folI.y.’ 

I All anxiety regarding Arthur being thus removed, 

I De Bosny, feeling that Iiis mission was at an end, 
announced his intention of leaving Naples. He intiteif 
Everard to aeconi|itnny him northward; but tlie latter^ 
declined, alleging that lie liked the pintle, and,, his 
leave being nearly expired, it was not wortli his while 
to move. 

I ‘Confess,’ said Do Bosny, ‘you don’t like to leave 
tiic beautiful Russian ? When I am gone, who knows 
but she may pay you another visit.’ 

*I have no such hope,* answered Everard; ‘she will 
scarcely return bow when I meet her on the stairs, 
though I take off my hat with an admirable grace, and 
endeavour to look as killing as 1 can.* 

‘ Well, you will h.ave the consolation of listening to 
her delicious voice, at all events,’ said De Bosny. 

‘That’s a dangerous pleasure, so I mean to telln- 
quisli it,* answ’cred Everard. ‘ Those apartments are 
too expensive for mo when 1 am alone, and I shall 
remove to the Hotel d’ltalia.’ 

The beautiful Russian, alluded to u^as the Countess 
Stephanie Menchikoff, and Eyerartrs nc^aintanco with 
her had originated in a singular incident. 

On their first arrival at Naples, or, at least, after 
they had been there a few days, but before the Intelli- 
gence from Venice and London had destroyed all faith 
in the apparition, De Bosny, who, sceptical as he was, 
did not like the idea of nnotiier interview witli his 
midnight visitor, observed, that it was very perplexing, 
if any tiling was required of him, tliat ho was not 
what it was. * ’ 

‘ Here we are at Naples, but what ore we tb do? 
Unbeliever as I am, 7 complied so far as to go to; 
Malta — where, liowever, 1 probably should have gous^ 
' in any Case, though not quite so soon— and I have < 
I accompanied you here; but what next? HoWaia wa'I 
to proceed? It would be much more to to puipose 
If the ghost had directed us what to do» « 

‘But that’s always the way in ghost-StariOB,*! 
replied Everard. ‘There is always something thfri- 
renders their proceedings incomprehensible itaiS 
tive. He qught to pay you another virit^ aqd 
his intentions.’ . i 

^ ‘Well, to confess the tratli, I had rather be' toutad*; 
—unless, indeed, we were together. I stoM have 
no objection to that sort of thing if f had'^*^’^>topy 
indeed, I should father like it. A ihaU|^ k%en. he, .hi] 
alone, under such dreumstanoes, ia 
mind; his recollection atomato i*. 
he doles not know whether ho is ■arieep'tor 'to'to, 
Suppose we inroko to goto irito 
are together!* , 

‘With all my heaitl' said EytoA to Alt'J 




^ Ucaeimwh^ 
through tliieii^l»t4 »dt 
of ^0 ifliall; at anyrate^ lim the 
itttiiHiftjhwft fealiiuc that we Imre done all we.cetald 

apent their evening very apee- 
hearing an opera of Hossini's, they eetabliahed 
in their salon, whhn the other inhabitants 
hotel -wjskt to bed; and with their wine and their 
^ prepareQ to pass the night. 

'^^hoy chaUeo^r some time about the music and 
aingen they had hoard, till all seemed perfectly 
in the hotel; and then Eventrd proposed that 
"iBiey aliottld collect themselves, and solemnly invoke 
|bes|^ tr— it must be admitted, hoa'ever, without the 
{imallest expectation that their invocation would have 
0 ^* effect. 

. ^Tott had better pronounce the invocation,' said Do 
Botny; ‘but I believe wo should put out the light 
flrat; here are the matches to light it again.’ 

. Ihe candles being extinguished, Everard, in a low, 
'earObst voice, called upon his brother, if he were dead, 
to appear to them, and instruct tlieni how they should 
procc^ to effect wliatever purpose h? designed in 
•eonding them to Napleii. 

A short silence ensued, and then, to their amaze- 
tnent, tliey heard the handle pf tlie door turn; Dc 
Bosny, who, from his own experience,* was naturally 
less incredulous than Everard, pressed liis companion's 
arm: — tlie dour opened, and they saw by the gleam of 
light that entered from the staircase, wliore a lamp 
! burnt all night, a ghostly figure glide in, and, with 
noiseless step, cross the room towards the window, 
where it paused, waiting, as Everard— who now really 
believed it to be his brother— supposed, to be spoken 
tQ. Ovcrcomo with aw'e, he rose from ,liis cliiiir, 
prepared to address the uppurition ; but at the first 
motion lie made, before he had time to utter a sound, 
the Hgiiro fled with such preci pita lion, that Evcriird, 
who pursued it, only reached the door in time to see 
the tail of a white petticoat disappearing on Uie stairs 
above. However, be beard a door close on tlie second 
^oor, and Dc Itosny, wlio was following, cxchuined : 

* Quel domniuge ! VuilU uu revenant avee qui jc ferais 
vuloji^thilfB tfounaissBiice ! ' 

‘ Whether she is prcttjT, I can’t say,* rejoined Everard, 
‘for 1 only saw her pclticoat-tail, but she is young to 
>a certainty. I never beheld such ncti>'jty. She was up 
Uie stairs like a bird ! Her feet scarcely touched the 
^^ouiid ! Wiiat could have brought her here at that 
identical moment ? One would think she knew of our 
/design, and was playing us a trick.’ 

■ ‘Impossible,' returned De Eosiiy; ‘nobody know of 
it, Probablement, elle s'est tNnnpec de chambre.’ 

This was the most feasible explanation : they 
«xdoyed a hearty laugh nt their own expense; and, 
the solemnity of their vigil* being utterly disi»uiled, 
thoy went to bed. The next day, they asked the 
Wi^er, without telling the motive of the inquiry, 
who lodged over their heads, and they were informed 
•it was the Countess Stephanie MenchikofT, and that^ 
xhe iiad previously occupied tlie lower floor, but 
had movedv the day the young men arrived, to one 
Jess ekpenrive. Tiie waiter added, that she was ires 
.osIm, aiuL,a very flne singer; ‘elle a une voix char- 
mante,’ ho said. Whether she was tnarfied, he could 
ijobody visited her but her brother. c# 

. , Ai^ this, tlie .young men made several eflbrts to 
b^ome acquointed/wUh the fair stranger; but ehe 
:y0Sblat6ly Uiseoutaged afl their advances, in spite of if 
.gOOidoal Of perseverance on the part of Everard, who 
Vt»/iej^lderaWy cuom; wliich was not to be wondered 
ftt^JfOf'i^.was remly a beautiful woman, and her voice, 
aa fha .Waiter said, was chatwantc. Ho often spent half 
when Do llosny was otiierwise engaged, 
At 1^ ,4#^ Kst^nfl^^o her enchanting strains, anne- 


with exquisite taste '• ' / ' }\ ■ ' 

One evening, as he wasMepd^ 
this brother— a. tall, flne-tooliiiig. darinnan, 
and mqustaclied, who ttuM nlKdk wt4t m iige nt 
surprise, and evinced so much mmeyafiiSSythAat ftMard 
relinquished the indulgence of ilstmng tci the 
lest ho should get into a quali?!^ «hah woiiUI .end in 
making hfhk ridioiiloiis, since the lady eMa!id]|^^ gave 
him no encouraj^ment. * 

Hid ill success diminished his regret at eeiiliWvlilg 
to his new apartments, which he did the day 
Hosny’a departure. As lie had formed acquakitteoe 
with two or three yoaiig oompafcriots, he 
pleasantly enough, till hia leave had nearly 
when he wrote to De Rosny, wh'o was at Rome, to 
announce his approaching departure, and to mei^^lon 
also, that when he was packing up at their old botel,i 
he had found a valuable ring of De Htwny’s in onew 
the drawers of the chiffonier in the salon. 

*1 should have sent it before/ he added, ‘Intt-l could I 
not find a safe veliicle. Yestenlny, however, 1 tlteqced 
to meet that little fig-merchant that was on bmdlhe 
packet with us, and as he said be was 
Home, I have ventured to intrust it to him— 
the Icyow that liad that comical sonse in the witwr. 
Heaven knows whether he is honest; bat I havenqfej 
told him the value of^ho parcel. Pray, write imm- ! 
diately, and sny if you have received as 1 ShaU not 
feel happy till I know it is safe.’ < 

Two days after this letter was forwarded, Everard ; 
discovered that he had been robbed of the money Uttft 
had been remitted to Idni from England to pay his I 
bids aii(} his passage-money to Malta, and also of a l 
set of diamond studs and some other articles of value. I 
How or when this robbery had been committed!, was . 
as diflicuU to discover as the thief. It might have 
been done in th'^ night, or while Everard waa out 
tlie preceding ^e\*ning. People of all countries «nd 
liiiiguages were incessantly coming and going ; several, 
had quitted the hotel that nioriiiug, and no susploioit 
attached to any one in particular. Of course, this 
delayed his departure ; he wrote to his commanding* ^ 
oifleer to ac(*nunt for his absence, and to Be Rosny ’ 
to acquaint him with bis misfortune; but instead m 
an answer by letter— indeed, before he* could have ; 
received one— De Rosny arrived himself ] 

Everard, supposing he had come to relieve him of <1 
his difficulties, eagerly welcomed him. 

‘ How kind tins is of you 1 * ho exclaimed ; ‘you mgy i 
imagine wimt an awkward fix I’m in 1* 

‘ Wliy ? ’ said De Rosny, looking astonished. * 
has happened?’ ' 

‘ Havou’t you received my letter?* said the pther. ' 

‘ Yea, and the ring also.* j 

‘But iny subsequent letter?* , 

‘No; I started almost immediatoly^t leasts t^ie| 
day after the Greek brought iiie the ring. But wh^’a 
the matter?* 

Everard tliereupon related what had ooepiviid. 

*Yery vexatious!^ said the other; ‘but aiMfilh 
yourself with the reflection that vour loA is 
to roinc*at Venice.* * * . . 

* It’s as mucli to me,* replied the lieutenant^ 
you’re a rich fellow, and the loss of your JeweHety and ' 
otlier littip matters is nothing to you. Butif you. have , 
not liad my letter, what has brought yon tank to . 
Naples?’ j 

‘You shall hear,* replied Be Roahy. ‘That ting.! 
you sept me by the Greek is mgrt of the plund^ of \ 
the rogue who robbed m#At the Loone Bianco.* 

‘ Is it possible ? ’ said Everat;d. 

‘ Quito true, 1 assure you,* ansarered Bo Rosny. 
‘Good heavens r QxmV>Uo4 Everard, turning pale. 

‘ Then probably the rascal who committed tlie robbery 
is actually here^andflny brother’—** 



the pointi’ returned D© Horny, : ./ 

wnk into a chair, and covered Ilia Cbc© with 
poor brotlieri* he esdahned, ^Poor 

iwrilwr 

are certain of nothing yet: the. man that atole 
4t may have parted with it— it may havo parsed 
through many hands since ; hut, to say the least of it, 
it is a 'Curious coincUience, that here, where we have 
come in compliance with the directictns of the ghost 
or dream, wliichevcr it ilhs, we should stumble upon 
the first trace of tlie iliief.* 

*And murderers 1' munbured Pfverard, without 
raishfig his head. 

*Tlie first tiling to 'be done/ suggested De Kosny, 
Ms jto find out who inlinhited those rooms/ 

. *l!lhe ;Bu8sian countess left them the day wo went 
In; but she* can have nothing to do with it ; besides, it 
may have lain for some time where I found it. It was 
quite at the back of the drawer of tlie chifTonior— the 
dntwer I used to keep locked, where I put my money ; 
and X should not havo seen it, but that, in my haste, 
as I was coming away, 1 pulled the drawer quite out/ 

AViell, we must get what information we can/ 
Jg Plk AgOe llosriy ; but the dillictilty was, how to get 
was available. The master of the hotel said 
that the Countess Smphanie had lodged therq some 
weeks; before her, the rooms were inhahitod by an 
English family ; who were preceded by some Turks of 
distinction; and so forth; and ns they were very 
expensive apartments, all the occupants had been of 
the Jiigher class. All lie could say was, that nobody 
had ever complained of tlie loss of siicli a ring; Riid 
that it was quite uncertain how long it might hai'o 
been iu tlie drawer. They spoke to tho inspector of 
police, who shrugged his shoulders, without making 
any remark. 

Tins nfiair occupied them a good deal for some time. 
Tliey were unwilling to believe that the clue, so unex- 
pectedly found, was to lead to nothing; besidoa, Everard 
bad begun to be seriously alarmed about his brother. 
Hud tho letters of his mother and sister expressed 
considerable uneasiness. 

^How should tliat letter of Arthur’s/ said 
»^bave been posted at Milan ? Jf he whs tiicu ou his way 
whiclfi he surely must be by this time, if he has 
notjong ago* returned; ivhy docs ho not write .agfliii? 
His conduct is inexplicable, if ho is alive and w'cll. 
How came that letter wet, too? Docs it not seem ns 
if .timt had some connection with tho drowning? Ihit 
then the landlord of the hotel says he left on the 10th 
of April. Altogether, it is very perplexing, and keeps 
mamma in dreadful suspense. What would her case 
be,if«be knew all?’ 

' .Notwithstanding these reasons for anxiety, they 
'ware obliged to resign themselves to inaction, since 
they knew not how to take ndvantsgo of the hint 
wSl^ed by the ring; and as Everard J[md procured 
an ^ektrnision of leave, he resolved to, aocompany Do 
Hofqy to Home. After spending a fortnight tliere in 
Stgl^-jiO^g^ he took his place in tlie public convey- 
ance, to return to Naples, and found himself seated 
beside the Greek fig-mcruliant, whom he saluted, and 
ibauked for having^afcly delivered the parcel he had 
intrusted to him. 

‘It was very lucky I met you that day/ said he, 
‘for the parcel contained a very valuable, diamond 
'ring belonging to Morisieur de Kosny, which otherwise 
never would have reacihed its owner ; for I was robbed 
that night 'of all my little valuables, and my money 
too. . A rascal got into my room at the hotel, and 
fUm^dered mo of everythid^ of value, except my 


ncP— .that would not suit; they are not portable 
Onongh,. So’yott wem one of the victims You know 
he is taken?* ^ 

‘ Who r The thief?* ' 


‘YoU'hayeiiotlioiitd ■■ 

‘ Not a word I Where ? At Napfet^ft y: ' 

‘ At Naplcfs. A trap^as laid for l^^inA'li^Jiras* 
cauglit robbing somebody at the ndtelfiritdllaY!imd 
since ho is fband to- he an escaped’ 
mark of the hagne on his shoulder, he m 
to dentil, and I am going to see the exeeutlbfi; 1^^- 
say the truth, he is an old friend of ndne/ - 
‘I compliment you on your acqnaintajice.* ' • >' < 

^ Well, he was tlie most plausible fejlpw;in the 
i think he would have deceived <inio devil kiiblHdte. 
When I first knew him, he was 4k teacher of 
and lodged with tny sister at Milan. He 
cleverest felloa% too, I ever met ! He spoke Fmnctt 
nnd Italian like a native, and, indeed, generally passed 
for an llalhm, tliough he was in reality a Kusilan. 1 
should think he would liave made his fortune in your 
country if ho could have been honest. Ho was Cbnr 
nected with the Carbonari, too, and was at one time 
employed as>fi spy, wliicb, I suspect, is tlic real fcason. 
wliy they take his life.* i 

‘Did' you over hoar if he had a sister?’ asked' 
Everard. struck with a sudden thought. 

‘ No,’ replied the other, ‘ I never lioard of his having 
a sister ; but ho fell desperately in love with a danseuse : ^ 
a beautiful woman she was; and she had a sweet voice, 
too, though no]; of sufficient power for the theatre, I 
believe it was a real attachment, for he took her from 
the stage, had her voice cultivated, and married herf 
and for some lime they ntadu nn excellent thing of it. 
They went to i’liris, nnd had great success as chamber- 
singers; but wliorcvcr he went, somehow, something 
unpleasant happened, and 1 lost sight of liim for a 
long time. I had a strong 6n<;picioi), lately, that he 
was on EOine new course of action. He was very shy 
of his former acqnaintanoo, and seemed very flush of 
! money. He used to pretend not to see me when we 
met; but a few months since 1 was taking a cup of 
cofiee in the Corso, when lie happened to pass, and 
saluted me quite in a friendly luanricr. 1 thought 
he wanted something of mo; and when he sat down 
beside me, nnd called for sorne eurneoa and cigars, 
1 felt sure of it, and buttoned my breeches pocket. 
However. It avrs not money lie wanted, but only that 
I should put a letter for Inin ;nto the post' at Smyrna 
or Aleppo.* 

* Hut how did In* know ybii were going there ?* 

*Oh, lie knew that my business carried mo there 
frequently. I forgot tlie letter, however, and nevCt 
thought of it till 1 got back to Milan.’ 

‘To Milan ? And did you post it at Milan?* ‘ 
‘Yes, 1 did/ 

‘Have you any recollection of the address of thatj 
letter?’ inquired Evcriifd. • 

‘None, except that it was addressed to somebody in | 
England/ answered the Greek. ■ | 

‘May T ask you if tliat letter ever got wet wliilg'ilj 
was in your possession ? * ' ' ■ ' 

‘To be sure it did ; don’t you remember my falling 
overboard ? 1 had it in my pocket-book then. Why 
you ask?* 

Overcome by surprise and emotion, Everard coaid 
scarcely answer; but as soon as ho could speak, he 
gave his communicative companion a sketch of past 
events; adding, that the finding of the ring, and this 
remarkable llisclosuro about tho letter, 1^ bim to 
seppose that the thief under condemns tion^ was* a1s6 
the murderer of his brother, and that tbe:retSlations 
of the gliost were but too correct.' 

* The Greek, to whom such belielb were not straikge; 
had no difficulty in accepting the evidence;, and cow* 
firmed at once Everard's suspicion in nsigacrd to 
Countess Stephanie. ' ^ V ^ 

‘It seems that he has been omrylpgon this aystem 
of plunder some time,* said' * his wife lunraysl 
had apartoienu to-;a first-rate hotel; he never .<took| 










rnmnisms sonMJ^ 


use Yto had inad«f of ^tlieni» 

wiu'ii'ibi$!!.tfit.,ra h^o own apartments, nothing secret that was never b be ’dis<dQ!i^\ , 

oonli[4 who wonld have thought of A piercihg scream, and-^a inoveiiient.aigong be 


seaii^ii^ A greii|;;igdy's rodma at a liotel? ile had crowd near a wdman who had fainted, tesIHlied to there 
; and they say his make-np, and being one heart amidst thd' tbouttuid that beat fbr. 
wi th different languages, rendered it Micliel Ixswstoff. 


idmbst Impdssible to detect him ; besides, the fellow i 
Is hidf a eomediati/ 


All cflTorts to discover Stenhanle Ddled. Arthur 
Edmonds was no moro heard or ; bnd the Only thing 


'’ Furnished with this information, Kverard’s first caro ever nscetiainc^! was, that ho 4nd Erasinm hod 
to'terid habje, a messen^r to Do Rosny, which he quitted Venice on the 0th of April. ' On bel^ per- 
did from Velletr^'.nrging his following him to Naples sonally interrogated, the landlord of the lieofie^ )i|lfmeo 


imtndd lately ; and Im accordingly arrived almost as 
foon as himself. 


called to mind that the hill had l)cen ordered and 
made up for the lOlh ; but that on the morning of the 


*Bat what is this fellow’s name?* inquired Do 0th. for some reason unknown to him, they had altiexed 


Bosny. | 

VOaldosi is the name he went hy at Milan ; but the 
Greek says he lins several aliases, and that to his 
knowledge he sometimes passes for an Italian or a 


tlipir miuds, and suddenly departed. 


SUICIDE 


E K A N C E. 


Sbnehman. 1 have alreacly applied for an order to Ong of tlio many popular errors prevalent in France 
see Inmi end was most anxious for your arrival; c^oneerning England is, that thew* are more suicides 


to-morrow he is to be executed.* 

But allhougli the English ambassador woe appealed 


hero than there; and the reason given is the one 
which Monlosquicn enuiicinted years ago, and whkdi 

. 1*1. _ — i'll 


to, the order M'as not to he obtained. *The criminal men, parrotdike, repeat after him without examiaa^ 
has confessed and miulo his peace with Heaven,’ said tion, that our execrable cljinato is so miserablsMir^^^i^^ 
the priest; ‘his last niomonts must not he disturbed ;* giad to CEcape its perpetual fogs even by self-miiratil^ 
and all their e.xcrtions could not procure a reversal of As eve^y mxhml, aeeording to Gallic ethnography, has 


this decree. 

They were inexpressibly disappointed ; but anxious 
at least to see the man whom Everard now feared 


nn insane love of boxing and betting, so has he the 
‘spleen* and n siiicidarniononiMnin. You may argue 
with :i Frenchman on this point to tho end of time 


might be the murderer of Ins hrotlicr, they wore early wilhont effect; ;^ou may prove by tho cterual truths 
at the place of execution. I'lio scaffold w'aa erected of Cocker tliat ITe is wrong, and that the balance is 


in tho Piazza Cavidcotojo ; and the nriilmK.cador, though 
he could not obtain pc^nnJssion for them to visit the 


most Jieavily weighted on his own side; he will only 
laugh nt your creilulity, and ridicule your national 


prison, provided them with an order that secured them pertin:u!i ty. Tho thing is undeniable, according to 


a^|s!ad van tag eons situation from whieh to view the last 
moments of tho culprit. Hut early as tliey were, 


iiini. ‘Have mo not got fogs, and rain, and miasma, 
and swamps enough to infuse that profound disgust 


soldiers, who have their part in ali such ceremonies on of IKb which is our national chnrimteristie : 


the continent, lined the sqnari^ and etmvds of lazza- 
roni and other curious spectators, (*;tger to see how a 
fellow-creature died, were already iisdeiubled. 


must we not necessarily have tho largest number 
of suicides?* So tiie argument ends uitii a smilo 
and a shrug; perhaps with an epigram in addition; 


Wtith difficulty the two frieiid-} reached their places; and the Frenchman leaves you saying to himself: 
and they were not long seated, before a murmur and ‘ Que ees Anglais sont betes!* 

uiovement among the crowd anununeed that the pro- Hut a recently published w'ork, ‘crowned by the 
cession was at hand. A group of people approached ; TmiuTial Aeadeiiiy of Mtviicnue,* and written by M. 
uniforms (AltAerod in the^sini, contrasting wHh the Lisle, ouglit to set the question of proportion at rest,* 
black and gray robes of eccle&iasties ; and, surrounded for »Jijis generation at all events. No man who care- 
by the Biaiield, earrying cfosbcs covered with black, fully musters the facts and reasonings of this work, 
they could just discern an uncovered head. De Hosiiy cau doubt for a moment where lies the suicidal 
was silent ; Everard could scarcely proservo tho preponderance in Europe ; and wliero— adopting the 
semblance of composure; he felt as if the next few Frenchman’s argument against liimsclf — it must lie 
uioinen la would reveal a terrible secret. by the very tiariiro of things: granting M. Lisle’s 

Tho procession stopped behiiMl the scaffold; and some causes and figures to be correct, 
minutes elapsed before tlie chief figun? iii this awful The luwk opens with the avowed intention of corn- 
scene ascGiuiod the Btep.s, and* appeared accompanied bating the doctrine that suicitle is alumys a sign of 
by one of the padri assisienit, to wdiosc assiduous tiiiiiis- mental ulietiiition. li^ometinies, and often, of course^ it 
trations, to judge by his altitude, ho was .attentively is; even giving n distinetivu iiaine to a certain species 
ItBtening. After a few worift spoken, the confessor of monomani* ; but it is not always and necessarily 


appeared to give liim bis blessing, and then the 


Suicide, like every human fact, obeys fixed laws 


unhappy man raised his head to take his last look at ] exactly as tlio course of the jdanets or tho erystal- 


tho. world ho was leaving. 


lis.'ition of salts; Aiid year by year it oivi be (roiifl« 


‘Ciel !* cried Db Rosny, starting from his Be.it ; and I dently predicted liow many out of a certain, population 
as he did sn lihe eye of the criminal met his. A glance j will coujmit suicide; in wliat projjortiou botween tih<» 
of recognition and indomitable resolution acknowledged sexes, and in what proportion her ween the iiih^iUDts 


the ocqoaintsnce. 


of the towna and tiie country ; the maans wblolt Will 


‘Efaeinskl I* murmured De Rosny, in a voice stified bo used, and, to an extent, what will be tko moral or 
by agitation. ^ • social causes of suicide being resorted to. 

Everard seised his arm, and, livid with emotion, rose The result of the writer’s investigations, bo fiir as 
tfOQl tliep tlie eye turned on him, and quailed— Arthur England is concerned, is very far from corroboratory 
and Everard Edmonds might have been taken fori of tho opinion of Montesquieu and the national Gallic 


twtoi, tliey resembled each other so remarkably 


belief touching our mortal ennui an^dur suicidal mono- 


^ I toad' my brother’s mur^r in his lace !* he gasped mania. In France, fruin^fiSG to 1$G2 inclusive, there 


: j,;De significantly bowed his head. 


were 52,120 suicides, or a mean of 0000 a year; tho 
numbers rising steaidiiy from {I340'ln 1800, to 0074 in 


' A indigent more, and the signal was given | the 1852. From 1827 to 1880; tliemean number had been 
l^^edy ef death was over; and the possessor of ill only 1800 a year. B^re 1880, the proportion was one 


cstdowmente was gone to account for the J suicide for every 17,€b8 inhabitants; in 1836, it was 



; and in 1^32^ H liMn. m m lar 
^P^p3A 1^3 and J18S^ . J^Yaad iiad. m iiiiclda 
W ialud)it4iiilB4 . France, one for every 

^ween Jionden mA Fiivic». "for the same 

S ra, t1)0 dffferenee la yet .mone remarkable, the 
res bet&eh ibr London, one In 8230.^ and for Paris, 


one in jfvzi* ruts is suroiy. « lumcienuy oiBunct 
iNHStvadictSoED eo tlie g&eraliy xeoeived opinion I 
!llMijiorfcti of France 4a the most pr^UHc ^ suicides ; 
aeeily 'hidf of the wliole number belongs to the nortli, 
which ’has increased its own ratio by one-third. The 
jKiSthiias one in '^88; the east, one in 18,855; the 
aOBth, sme ih 20,457. The department of the Seine, 
whiidi ilMidee Paris, has risen with frightful rapidiry ; 
but Patia and Marseille, and all large centres, are tiie 
ibci. of inlcides to a very striking extent, lluasia 
staada 'tlie lowest of European states in the scale — her 
Mh^es being only one 'in 49,182 ; while Prussia lias 
>esia< In 14,404; Austria, one in 20,900; New York, 
Htiw in 7797; Boston, one in 12,500; Baltimore, cue 
18,850; and Philadelpliia, one in 11,878. 

' ' ^iinate has not, mucli to do with tlie matter. In 
■ latttode from 42^* to 54% tlie proportion is one in 
54* to 64', on^ in 56,577. Yet the last 
3^Ses:i]^lnde Moscow and St Petersburg, and lepre* 
•ent a much more rigorous, damp, uncertaui, and 
J joyless climate than the first. Certainly, the low 
oboditUm of civilisation betwd^n these latitudes intlii- 
Sttoes the statistics to the full as much aa any other 
Mdgned or.tssigaable cause ; but that mere tempera- 
enre and climate have little to do with tlie question, 
is fnwved by the average number of suicides occurring 
in tiie dififmat months of the year in France ; which 
are highest in the sunniest, brightest, and most enjoy- 
able eeasont. We cannot refrain from giving the table 
entire ; it opens a view ho very different from the 
tm p^ularly received. The list is the average of 
^qirrenteen years* computation. 

January, tlie mean number of these seventeen 
yaaia gives 8761 ; for February, 8529 ; for March, 
4428 1 lor April, 4872 ; May, 5486; dune, 5722 ; July, 
A5t7; August, 4652 ; September, 8959 ; October, 3815 ; 
l^ovember, 3282 ; December, 8227. With this list in ; 
'1& hand, what will the Frenchman say now to the 
/lieetfxtameatofluence of our fogs ami miasnia? 

ag^ toe rate increoseH gradually from qndcr 
itp to forty, when it slowly decreases to eighty 
and mpiwar^ Tlie mass occurs in middle age ; but 
tilimniMhaen recently a noticeable increase of suicides 
ly chHdreti-— which are now sevenfold what they were 
dhirty years ago for children under sixteen years of 
age, twelve times as many for youths from sixteen to 
twenty. 

One youth,* says Esquirol, * leaves a writing before 
luDiself, in which he bitterly blames his parents 
the education they have given him ; anotiier 
iffat^d>6mes Gad and society; a tliirA kills himself 
^ beolmiie he has not enough air to breathe with ease ;** 
iwb'ybapg men of letters, at the age of twenty-one 
aicl^ asflifoMte 'themselves with diarcoal, because a 
! theatx^ pieoo^ tiiey had composed tc^tlier has , 
aot saeoteoed ; 4 dpld of thirteen hangs liiqself, and 
leaves adoeament beginning; •*! bequeath my soul to 
BhusseBU, attd^ny body to the earth.;** one of twelve 
bangs himself for tage at being only the twelfth in a 
adiool exercise, where he expected a belter place $ arid 
another, of thirteen, bangs himself in a cell wliere ho 
erae unjustly confined.' What a painful moss of ill- 
iseg^ated pamiem, and suisdinseted life, lies in tho5o 
|lsr, and lines 1 ^ ^ 

Jn sex,tiia'gea^propor6on]s3^omtn to3*85 'ineii | 
IhdtoWfM, and I to 4*85 in tho cowntry; and tlie tMSt j 
AM timsb of Ufo to the female sex are from fourteen 
40 twenty, and. from foety to fifty. Women-servants 
arc mote sii rehttiva proportion than meii-servanbi^ 
the absefbte. emnibsie being ttiinost foo' same; bsA ] 


tale|iig:.iiitD maim 'tjherpmiMAA 

ia d(]iiiesHo,;«mPc4g^ ^ibat 

larly elevated. era veiy 

tlie unfortunates,, tbovgh foese. 

the prisons and foe madhmises. vaS 

Asylum, out of 264 womea oonfinea 

3 rear, 38 were of this class; 

of seventeen years, only 58 had odiiMnitM 

Thero are also very few among lUb-ocnvIots-^lni^,^*^: 

in twenty-one years out of foe hwge 

but several among shert-Xlme fcfeonete S^' 
foe simply ^accurod.* On t!ie wfeoie, •ad «s*^1a.<^,, 
confess, and anomalous as it seems at 
suicide increases with education and civilisation. . 
Havage rarely, if ever, takes his own life ; foe sensljfisu^ 
highly organised, and highly educated men of UteraHuNl 
and science ends liis cla 3 rs by the pistol or the cc^. 

Tlie means employed for suicide gie gejneinlly ' 
hanging in youth, firearms and poison in iiialiaf4ty,J 
hanging in old age. Women rarely use firearms : foi^ ; 
prefer hanging, drowning, poison, and— iu Fniiioe--^‘| 
asphyxiation by charcoal. .But it is strange, to veSd 
the statistical tables, and to see how every year tlie 
same proportion ia maintained between the metliods— ^ 
iiow many, out of a given number, are sure to use, 
hanging, how many drowning, how many poison, fire- 
arms, and so op— ail calculated with as much certahil^ 
as the lipight of the lidos or algebraic quantities. 

Tiie causes assigned by M. Lislp are singular: 
mental alienation stands first in qumber; physlGsl. 
suffering next; then domestic troubles, debt, poverty, 
Imbitiml intoxication — a (;ause which, we fear, holds a 
higher rank than the sixth in England — misconduct, 
disgust at life, , love -disappointment. These come 
in their order, und have by far the largest influence 
of any ascribed. But other causes arc given. Thus, 
eight suicides are ascribed to * rivalry in trade;' 
seventy-seven, to * disgust at a certain social position ;* 
twenty-six (nil men), to * sorrow at exile ; ’ tlie same 
number, of whom nineteen uve men, to ^jealousy 
bctwmi brothers and sisters;' eighty, to idlenessffoar 
only of these being w'omcn ; soventy-soven, to sorrow 
at leaving a certnin place or master; with others as 
subtle and as strange. But the two most prominent 
causes ore mental alienation and disease.* I 

In the chupUir on mental Imllucinations are quoted, 
the following striking instances of involuntary suici^:. 
A man, thinking to o]>en the door of his apartment, 
opens the ivindow, and flings himself into foe street, i 
believing that he is descending the staircase. Another 
thinks himself on the ground-floor, and jumps out of 
his window on the fiftli story. A foird, attempting 
rudeness to a woman who escapes him, flings Ida^lf i 
into tlie hall from the third story, leaping over I 
banisters of tho well staircase, in order to intercept I 
the woman rushing down the stairs. A fourfo hemni i 
a heavenly voice whisper to him : * My son, come eeat 
thyself by my aide,' and straightway throws liims^, 
out of his window, breaking his leg; vfb^ raked, he 
expresses tlie greatest a8tonishmen| at his foU,- imd 
.above all, at his fracture. A youth, ImuntedAy 
mysterious dread of puriisliment for certain imagtneiY 
crimes, resolves to starve himself to death. Teken fo: 
the hospital, and there treated as a sick maai-rvi^kihi 
in fact, he soon becomes— fed by meclionioal maniit- 
and careful!]^ watched, he recovers suffiokfitk to Ae 
aiSiowed to travel. But he ecaroely grtixes et liartbtlle: 
when his sufferings return, and, in epite 
done for his. relief, he dies Of starvatkm,.iififi!lmposed, 
At foe end of a few days. A bnoMna)^ :df Venice^ 
‘MattekLovat, after having horribity 
himseir, ‘in obedience to the 
been revealed to him.' Taken tn .foa folsSlioM , 


' * "WritsiB on ofoniBsl stattsttoS' la ’®rs<Mis ;glvs' 

;tiamber. ^ .V'-’-i 


m n^ tt^wKt in Shunto 
At t»o«|knt»^^ list of causes wuol^ 

sber xirafis in othef partiocdani, but 


Be(to I84f, a poorly drtssed 
fljim-itim cmt of the river, near the bridige of St 
i ' tik bis pocket was the following letter : * Hunger 
kid want Of a h^ force me to commit suicide. For 
-huit 'fbnr y^B and a half I liave lodged at tlie 
'Sue OtMiito-BoissiMai, 33, with my wife and my little 
I dkbflliliMV^ho is neally nine years old. Being beliind* 
[mid tn utoy rent, they have refused me my key. — 

; i!)iilippe‘ Tonssaint.* This poor fellow was a public 
sOrib^ noted in his neighbourhood for liis honesty, 
punctuality, and resignation to his hard lot. 

' 'A few years ago, a poor boy in tiie hospital of 
Biedtre^ confined among the lunatics, had been arrested 
at the' moment when about to throw himself into the 
Seine. Thougli perfectly sane, he was in such extreme 
oflKwertyas to be grateful end glad for an asylum, 
oven in a madhouse and under strict restraint. Left 
an orplian at a veiyr early age, he was given into tiie 
care of a friend of iiis fatlier, who so 1 Mrented him, 
that, nnabio to support his cruelties, he ran away to 
Paris. In a few days, he was penniloss; and lading 
without resources, W'as tsken up as a yagiibood, and 
condemned to six months* imprisonment. Over- 
whelmed with grief and shame, lie fell dangerously 
ill, luB illness being so long and severe that, when tlie 
thine of his release came, ho had earned only six francs. 
(Frenq)! prisoners are allowed to amass a reserve fund, 
to be given tiietn on their release.) As this sum only 

lasted a few days, P w'as again brought liefore the 

polioe magistrates for vagabondage ; but this time, the 
tnogiitrate, pitying his sad fate, gave him only one 
month of impHsonment. There at La Force, he met 
with tlie temptatious usually besetting the young and 
uncomipted from the old and hardened jail-birds; 
but though unfortunate, he was honest, and refused 
to be tempted into evil ways, ^is there was no separ- 
ution, either by night or day, and no discipline of 
-any kind in French prisons a few years ago—'littie 
enough of ^ither even no^l— the unhappy lad had 
an awfiil probation to go througli. l*he scorn, and the 
scoll! and the butt of the whole reckless set all day, he 
was not left in peace even* at niglit ; so that a montli 
.or two longer of that imndemonium must either ^lavc 
killed or broken him. When released, seeing hintsolf 
again without resources, lielp, or prospects, having 
'Ubthing but crime or the prison ogain between him 
and starvation, lie resolved on suicide, as the only way 
of diis miseries. Again he was arrested, just in 
tuna to prevent tliat seif-inunler ; and this time was 
locked up as a madman, on the plea that suicide must 
tocHide mental alienation. , 

I . A physician of high standing, good fortune, appar- 
eMy good health, and domestic happiness, one day was 
ftmud self-murdered in his oam room. All his pre- 
psraitMMs iMud bepn made with the utmost calmness 
and deUberation ; ho bad himself written out his w*ill 
k slmrt time before, had regulated his afifhirs, and 
provided for his only son, to whom he was tenderly 
attach^, ^ere was no sign of mania or of unreflecting 
'lUtSto in his act ; it was a quiet, deliberate, self-pos- 
ifbsitod* said s^f-conscious deed, which no one could call 
.ihadWssB or imbecility; but for which no one could 
lOsigQ a fOfWbn, tUl on intimato friend of Ins, a pliy sician 
he had consuhed, told how he had been tor-, 
oieated by an ocular halluehiation, which never left 
whidli destroyed his happiness and peace of 
gWi ;V^i«rever he went— in the street, in the draw- 
fjedfisogS^hy the bedtride of his patients, before the 
meSb^iimver he might be, he always saw » huge 
him with her horns. He was 
of the natme of the deoeption, and treated 


hirasetf as he would tm 

His friend, too, prescribed hott ^he fihdk cow 

with her threatening horhg dtSl^ve^ 

Unable to bear the distress of J ie r pisai sh cauroy 
he cofnimitted suicide, to the «tttt0r'am«eiH3iieiit df atl 
who knew only his quiet,' uesfid, intelfecttisl,- and 
noble Hfe. . A like case was thgt ef a lawyer, 
of singular perception and Justness dhsanratfon ; ' 
eminently a lawyer, with nli^ie logical Wdblneiir and' 
critical sharpness of his class. He was hatt^ffd^ hy 
an immense black cat which never left liim'f liaftor A 
time, the cat changed into a sherifTs cflioer,; iH 
ofiTtcial CDstnme, who always preceded lilm, SspeAljgr" 
up stairs when going to any ball or fote, making iiji 
though about to announce him to the. compsuy. Thlte: ] 
went on for some years, when came a period of totsfl; 
cessation. Tlie poor lawyer was in the seventh heaven; 
he believed tliat he had conquered his enemy ; difaen < 
one day opening his eyes, he saw a loathsome hideous I 
skeleton standing wliere the sherifi^s officer bod 
been. From this last and worst visitation there was 
no escape, and the poor wretch died, incapable^of 
supporting such a weiglvt of misery in his life. 

Suicide is fatally hereditary. Oall knew a 
which the grandmother, sister, and mother all 
themselves ; and the son and daughter of tlie last 
followed in the same terrible track. Another family of 
seven brotliers, all u'cll off and in good positions, com- 
mitted suicide one after the other in the spaces of forty 
years. Two brothers, twins, both in the anuy, and 
botii happy and prosperous, committed suiciiie within 
a few days of each other ; and two of their sisters were 
only prevented by funse ftorn doing the same thing. ^ 

A rich inorehant, passionato and tyrannical, had six 
children, whom lie sent away from home, well pro- 
vided for, as soon as their education was completed. 
The youngest son, when twenty-six years old, threw 
iiiinsclf fnim the of the house ; the second brother 
died of obstinate abstinence tlie year following; the 
year following that, another brother had a fit of mad- 
ness, in whicli, however, he was prevented from accom^ 
plisliing the suicide he attempted ; a fourth brother, a 
physician, who foresaw and felt poa^rless against his . 
fate, killed liimself ; two or tliree years after, a sistei^ 
became mad, and attempted suicide; aiid,dbme years 
aftes> that, the last brother, who was at the head of a 
large business, and who Irad been kept from the same 
iiorrible fate ouly^ by his wife’s cores and tenderness, 
finished, like the rest, by self-murder. Tints, of tlie 
whole famil}', only two escaped suicide, and those two 
were confessedly mad, and therefore protected agahuet 
themsolircs. " ' i 

But what is called * hereditary tendency* is often u 
mere matter of imitation, or of fanciid heroditary 
necessity ; indeed, imitation is the cause of more 
dimes, suicides, and even roadness, l^an any otlii!r| 
one faculty of human nature. The JbUowiog' is an 
instance ; , 

A lady, aged thirty-five, was taken to the hospital' 
in a state of melancholy mania. ^8he Wiis married* 
and the mother of children ; but she was affiicted witii 
the cons^^Liit feeling of a neccssityjfo commit s^eifib; 
this feeling having been induced by the fitMit 
her father and uncle had both done*the same, and. 
that she was therefore doomed by * beredfi^sfy ptedls- . 
position.* « With this feeling, she wrote a lidter tb lier: 
mother announcing her intention, and theaituahed/latb 
the river hard by. 8iie was immediately reseiiqd, and 
from that night became mclandmly and monoman-. 
incal, with the ingpsssnt impulse a^f*de«trnctn>!i. 
At last her motlier decided on tlie i«veljBir.ion of her 
lifelong secret ; her daughter was not ^le child of her 
husband, but of a man in whose fsnnfly was not the 
shadow of suicidal teddenoy. Hie lady had an 
I interview with her rfi4'ibtheir, and firom that ho^ 

I recovered both Iter sanity and her healtli,. never again 


!toniftcnted with the desire^of 
jj^^ihe^ea of a false hereditary predispoeitiim. So 
tion and fancy. * * 

. ■ ad prie8t»*^openingr a letter, awallowed; tJie wafer, 
Witlibut thinking of what he was doing. 'Take 
care/ aaid a iViend, laughing; ‘you have sealed up 
.your Inside!’ The noor man took the jest scri- 
oiisly, went home, and killed himself by starvation ; 
believing that ho had poaitivclys 8efilC>d up liis 
intestines, and that it was superfluous, and would 
be painful to eat. 

V^o conclude tifls paper by a summary of results 
wliioh it will he well worth the reader’s while to 
remember: 1. That suicides arc on tiic increase 
general^% but specially in Franco ; 2. That the 
suitdto in France greatly outnumber those of any 
oUhh^ country in the world ; 3. That they are not 
alwim attributable to mental nffectiuns, nor yet to 
physical sufferings, tliongli suicides from these causes 
.Uhnltitute a special branch of medical eclence ; 4. 
[TliSt tlfey are in ratio witli the increase of civilisation 
aiul the diffusion of a certain kind of education — 

I that kind which taxes' the intellect too heavily while 
Jeariii^he physical nature uncared for ; 5. That tliey 
apimg from moral and social causes cliiefly — of course 
always excrepting special disease— and are tjjercfore 
to be dealt with and destroyed by a hcaltlncr system 
of public education .and sounher views of social lifi^ 
The extreme development of tlie nervous system, to 
"the loss of miiacninr power and physical harmony 
generall}’, has tended to the increase of suicides ; the 
over-cultivation, too, of the intciicctnal faculties in the 
young has been another fertile source of the same evil. 
Tlie beat and truest checks, therefore, to he given to 
this sad practice ar^— tlie returning to a more natural 
and more healthful system in the nursery, the school- 
room, and the forum, so that children and youths may 
no longer die from ovor-cxcited intellects, nor men cut 
short their days from social weariness or artiflciaHy 
induced disease. 


TUB FIUST AKIUAL VOYAGE IN ENGLAND. 
'DmuNO the wliolc of the year 1784, the good people of 
^S/Hudoti were greatly agitated upon the novel sul>jcc!t 
of 'balh>ons.* liepnrts of Montgolfier’s doings ncro^ tlie 
■dikimei had raised the curiosity of our woiuh^r-Ioving 
grandfathers to the highest pitci); and amid all tlie 
din of the great Westminster election, and the rest of 
the political turmoil of that eventful year, w'c find the 
popular mind constantly recurring to the topic with 
an excitement which is scarcely intelligible to a goncr> 
ation familiar with the mightier glories of steam and 
the telegmpb. Tim new-born science of aerostation 
Imd not then achieved its barren honours, and become 
the costly pastime of our day. No invention, perhaps, 
In' tlie history of man had o^mned to tke imagination 
ipf ^'ny brilliant promises. The papers w^re filled 
with Xittrioiis speculations upon the uses to which | 
the iKwIy Jtpplied principle iniglil: he put. Bishop 
Wilkinab mvourite theory of a voyage to the mooni 
was seriously revived by more than one enthusiast. 
Others, less sangifliie, were content to congratulate 
themselves upon the great discoveries in astronomy 
which must necessarily result from a nearer view of 
the planets ; wlrile the more practical anticipated a ! 
^iime when aerial navigation would supersede the I 
..phbimerce of the seas, and drive the flying wagons 
; jil^tn the Great North Jtoad. Ballooning became quite 
iS'fllshionablc mania. Little balloons of painted silk, ^ 
kinds of gay and qudint dilivices, floated about 
ipi'^udojrs; ond questions concerning the varieties of' 
^ fi^i^Tnniable airs* and the ‘elasticity of vapours 'i 
objects of drawing-room discussion. , Experi- 
fire-balloons upon Montgolfier’s principlo 
wore i^'b^tnon, and caused so many, fires, that the 


City am!1id^fri4ts woim con^ prac- 

tice. Bun!j(oflf4;of awoflnkliil'a^ ^ere;ii^i§^ iti 
ciroulation. .'thtrepid * idr-voyaget's’ 
about to ascend,, first at Kenslbs^i^ then at .Qreetir 
wdeb, and aflterwiitds from WhfteMl 'Oairdenif ^ 
somehow or other, ei,ther the gas or the courogs 
artist v'as sure to ooze out at the last 
the event never came off. . jp * . , , . ' 

Among those who were greatly lnj|;ejt^st.ed ,4^!^ 
experiments at Paris was Vincent J|iiiunar4i, .a ybW 
dtallaii attached to. the Ncapoliifim euih^^y;. 
hnd dabbled a little in acrostaCfts with, 
nnd had conceived an ardent ambition to.'be'J'tItt 
first navigator of tlie English atmospliex^.^ < jws' 

I scientific aequirements do not appear to have be^ 
j very extensive, and his variations from, the track of 
I the French discoverers were few and queatiottgble/; 
It was said by bis enemies, that he was ‘more of i 
the showman than the savant,* and it is probably 
that notoriety rather than science was the object | 
of his courtsliip ; but at .‘inyrate, we cannot refuse | 
him the credit of being the pioneer in an enterprise ! 
requiring skill and courage in no small degree. Bir 
Joseph Banks, the president of the Koval Society, 
and Dr Fordyec, the eminent chemist, were among . 
those, who interested tli'nnsclvea in his work, and 
to them he w^s indebted in a great measure for its I 
successful issue. Early in July, Liinardi informed 
tlic imbiic th.at he was constructing a balloon in whlcli 
I he intended to nscCMid from the gardens of Chelsea 
! llos]ut:il. ‘ The gallery, Oiirs, and wings,* said the 
advertisement, ‘ aro already nnide, and to ho qpen at i 
the Lyeouni in Exeter Change, Strand, where the 
balloon is now making, nnd will be finished in about 
a fortnight.* At the same time, in order to defray 
his expenses, which had been heavy, he issued tickets 
of ndinisslon to the ascent nt a guinea and half a- 
guinea each. Before the end of the month,, however, i 
ho had the mortification of seeing a rival candidate 
enter the fichh A T'renchiniin, named Morot, hnd idso 
completed a balloon, and fixed the trial for the 12tli of 
August, the day lu-fore Luiuirdi’s. Xlis announcements 
drew together a vast concourse of people, v lio patiently 
watched the preparations^ from one till tour o’clock;,] 
and when every effort was sei;n to fail, iitiif the balloon 
at last sunk into tlic fire which ought to have cxpnpdcd 
it, the m4>b, conceiving tlicf wbolc .nffair an imposture, 
brolre into tlio enclosure, tore up tlio apparatus, and 
destroyed a great amount of property in tho iicigh- 
bourliiKid. Liinardi cliuckled finely over this catas- 
trophe; but his triuinpli avas short, for the governor of 
Chelsea Hospital, fearing a repetition of tho riot on the 
morrow, immediately wrote to coiinterm.and his per- 
mission for tlio use of The gardens; nnd so his ascent 
had to be indefiiiitoly postponed. It was in vain that 
he solicited private proprietors: the risk of a failure 
— and in that case, tlie certainty of the mob — provented' 
all negotiation. At length, after many woarisnmo 
delays, he obtained leave from the Artillery Company 
to ascend from their ground in Moorflelds; bnt he 
, w.as compelled to find sureties for any damage that 
might hapiicn to the properly; and even with tlmaq. 
precautions, so great was the prejudice against hiii^;^ 
lliat the permission was only carried in the. council bjr .J 
tlie casting-vote of Sir Wntkin Lewis, the colonel.. 1^, 
day^was fixiAl for the 15th of September; hot «it 
last moment another difficulty arose.. Tlie 
proprietor of the Lyceum, who had made a good tlup^ 
of the exhibition, was unwilling to lose Ids chief atlcaOr 
'tion; and taking advantage of Ltmardrs ignorance, 
of English law, positively refused to 'allow. .i)ie hA|looh 
to be removed till •he was secured a shack to .tfiql: 
present, and all future advantages to he 
it. Bueh monstrtrns extortion was of cbttrso.r^llfl^ 
Sir Sampson Wright, the. presiding nliigjistra^ 

Bow Street, ordered it to he tordhly wrested from (w ' 
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nosscMlon ; detperate struggle 1)ebivm atid after a n^lilne 

tne iHiUice and tjle'^^inp^da of the Xijueuoit it vits reclines heavily to methei^eH^h. . A,iiittriiui%of dis^ 
sf^eljf^ jodged itftiUery-gnnmd the day before satisfaction runs through .tbiO .luiSSmbJyt fuideaolL^ 

thansceitt. , . ' * . begins to feci lumself dtt|i!sd4 

jmbruihg^ aU X^ohdon was on the move towards aeronaut hears his ascent pronouttoed nn ifoposUinh* 
dy twelve o’diock, the largo square, or and hinisolf branded ns a swindler. All is oonAisiou^ 
^vliich formed the fashionable and uproar, for the hoarse roar of the living sea' wUht 
ji^oiisphirae'^of old London, and is now occupied by out tlireatens havoc, and the coftrtiers igre entrditiiig 
Finsbury Oircus and the ailjacent streets, was one the prince « to leave tho grouml. '^The displmure 
masshf 'hitflniiq^teingB. Every roof and window from hanging over uilS!^ says Lunft'di, * would , have^ b^sa 
a view co^d bo obtained, was thronged witl^ fatal, if in one moment Mr Biggin had not hsid the 
eager , gmrs. Ald^ tho front, and towering high heroism to relinquish, and 1 the resolution to go alone/ 
above m 'Whole scene, were the gloomy buildings of A smaller car is bastily substituted, and, lialf*dfl^ 
.the dd BOdlani, the wretehod inmates of winch were with his many anxieties, ho rusiies into it. Therp Is; 
alfowed io he spectators, and cxclinngc coarse ribaldry a warm farewell from Ids personal fi-iends, for every 
the mol) beneath. The fact bf this vicinage, and one looks upon his return as very problematical. The' 
iUe xesemblanco l>etwcen Lunardi and lunatic, had prince and all tlie company witli one accord take dX 
been the themes of innumerable puns and witticisms their hats ; the ropes are cut, and with the boom of 
fbjr days past ; and the populace, appreciating tlie joke, the signal-pn, the first English balloon rises buoyantly 
With rough humour, were continually roaring out to into tho air amid the frantic acclamations of nearly 
him to * go inside/ Tlio enclosure is occupied by the 200,000 spectators, who only a moment before had 
Artillery Company, under arms, and the subscribers been indulging in the loudest sliouts of menace, 
who have paid fbr admission ; but tho prevailing * Insensible,* said the Morninff Post of the. next dtty, 
fears have prevented many frorfr attending. In the ‘must tliiit heart be which did not feed itself 4|lxio^qs . 
centre' of tho ground, warded on every side by strong and interested at that moment for the fate or viSoi^r 
harriers, is tho balloon, winch differs in ninny respects who intrepidly stopped into his seat, and, Phaoton- 
from the ‘Great Nassnas* and * Ihiyal yMborts’ of our like, sel^^od the reins wJiich were to guide the chariot 
tinjo. It is about 32 feet in hciglitf and 102 in of the sun.* “ » 

(pri^umfcrcnco, and is composed of aUomatc strips of At the distance of about twenty yards, it descended 
bhjfe and red silk, strongly incased in net-work. *J‘he toivards the ground ; but, continues the reporter in 
gallery, or car, is a thhde wooden box, suspended from the same style, •'roused by umbitJon and spirit of 
tlie balloon by forty-flvo ropes, and decorated on cither philosophical researches, Mr Lunardi i-ebuked its fear, 
side with two large Icatlicrn wiu'js — .i pet invention of and pivo swiftness to its airy flight.* In the account 
|j|||uircU*s-~ which ho imagines will (‘nahle him to sK'cr of his trip, which Lunardi published soon after, ha 
through the new regions lie is about to visit, enters at hmgtli into his sensations. ‘I saw,* he says, 
all llio inen of mark in politics or literature ‘all London beneath me like an enormous bee-hive, 
then in town were grouped around it, including among but the industry of it w^as suspended. AU the moving 
others tho Prince of Wales, Imix, Sheridan, Burke, Sir mass seemed to' have no object but myself; and tho 
Joshua Keyiiolds, and Sir Jiiseph Banks. Juigers the transition from tlA suspicion and contempt of the 
poet was also there ; and his recently published 7(M.- preceding hour, to the aflbc.lionnte transport, admira- 
tfiiA records nn incident of tin* seiuie. l\,x, growing lion, and glory of the present, was not without its 
ifiipaticnt at the doltiy, put bis hand to his wulcii and edeet on niy mind.’ 

found another hand upon it, which he immcdiatei3' He tells u$ that the critics are wrong in holding 
seized. ‘My friend/ said he to the owner of the terror to be an ingredient in every sublime sensation, 
strange hand, ‘j^ou have clmsen an o(.*cnpatioii winch for ho w.as never I’rcer from apprehension jy his life, < 
will some day r»e your ruin.’ * Oh, Mr Kox,* was the and speaks in ecstasies of the motion, compared with 
replj’, ‘pray forgive mo, aiidi let me go; I have a wife whiefi Mho broom-sticka of the witches, Ariosto’s 
and six children starving .at home.’ Fox, always dying-horse, and even Mi) Ion's sunbeam conveying, tlie 
tender-hearted, slixiped a guinea into his li!ind, and angel to the earth, have all nn idea of effort, difficulty, 
then released it. At the eondusioii of liic show, I ox and restraint.’ At half-past three ho descended in a 
whs procoediug to look what time it was. ‘Ciood cornfield near iSoutli Minima in Hertfordshire, whore 
; t5od!’ said ho, ‘ray watch is gone.' ‘Yes/ said liis he landed a c.it that lie had brought with him, and 
brother, Gcntirnl Fox, ‘I know it is, I saw jour friend again reiiscended. Ho contrived to bring himself down 
take it/ ‘Saw him lake it, ami made no attempt to by working uilh his orirs, and had therefore expended 
stop him 1’ was the indignant response. ‘ KealhV said* none of his g.is. After an hour’s further journey, 
Gcneriil Fox, ‘you and he appeared to bo on such good during wiiieli he wTole and threw down several letters 
terms, Idiat 1 did uofc clioosc to interfere/ to his friends, he finaily lowered himself over a 

.{t is now half-past one, and Hr Fordyce is still meadow in tnc pari.sh of Stondon, near Ware, 
engaged in filling tho balloon with ‘iii11.am*m.ible air,’ Some labourers were at work underneath him, and 
through a complicated arrangement of leathern nooses. Lunardi boggl'd tlicir assistance to secure ^lio balloon, 
The gas itself is hydrogen, manufactured from an but they all appeared horror-struck, and"tt;fuscd to 
infusion of zinc in vitriolic acid, the properties of ^novc. One excused himself because he was too^hort; 
oolnmon coal-gas being then unknown. Lunardi and another said he did not like the 4ook of it; qnd A' 
Mr Biggin, the gentleman who is to accompany' liira, tliird honestly declared he would have potliing to dp 
ajpp'.Iiusily engaged in completing their preparations ; with one who camo on tho ‘devifs horSo/ Upou'hia 
and. the visitors around them, with true English love nearertipproacli, they fairly took to their heels; and tlie 
/^ betting, are giving and taking the odds about thq disembarkation would have been attended With great 
/^i^lmbllity of tlieir return alive. The hour fixed for danger, liad it not been for the' spirit of a ypung girl 
‘vil^iuiceut is passed; and the mob outside, pent up in who gra.siied a rope which Lunardi her, Aud held 
';turr<)fwquw since an early hour in tho morning, st till General Smith and other geudlcnian who had 


';turr()fwq^ since an early hour in tho morning, st till General Smith and other geudlenian who had 
laid, beginning to get clamorous. i)r Fordyce thinks followed him from London gm horseback came up. The 
the bi^eoo is not sulBciently inflated to take up its new-comers aideil in securing the tnaebiue, and bore 
jibr at present it is only pear-shaped ; but oiT Lunardi in triumph to the Bull lun at Ware, and 
jme, horrid populace in prospect, it is not con- afterwards to Bayford I$ao%.(he seat of Mr Baker, the 
i^visaWo to wait any longer, Lunardi and his member for Hertford. i ' • 

the car; there is op anxlpus pause, Such was the prospoirotM ending of the first aen.'d 


Iteiptaitiir Biic^aiid. onBii% ^mkom ths -fit .i* pr i itebfa v0t 1)« 

i&wn. Hw jpunalt wne tfUed iritb< odM weiMad iris ^^imuipaM, tlv^ 

IlFjpnite of bU dortog; the kiM »rt 1 i for him to a Wl 

^t,,aMi«iotod(«ayw*Mtod lw I». dembnumtod. Tlio Aittonener ^ii*t 

cuifoUb llttla luwhare piUWiod on tha oeca> mfeni to iuiit-:i. ULuaWiriJu ' ^tua'a^ «r fMat 

1» reooitot. trtth *i«t toany ineidonU 

(Ameetad with Ms journojr. Whdlo he hovered over »»« diction of (w of tite inttintn^e^oM#^ 
.Xiondoiik Geocgs IIL os holing a cabinet couiicile On ' changes of temperature, the' pth!^,,aat\ ^wie 
being told ihe balloon was passing, .his majesty said: equinoxes, and he still imagines some^ moimiipiipfl of 
asay resume pur dsUberations at pleasure, but we the earth, itself to be the cause of. ^se ^inipai^dblie 
' BMy nevmr see poor Lunardi again.’ The confbrenco jslienomena. ■ ^ ; ■ 

immediately broke up, and the king and Mr Pitt took There is to be a better edncai^ for ofiteen lit tlH^ 


There is to be a better edu 


in for offleen In tlve 


tot^r One young lady mistook one ^ army. No more getting commissions by 'lkl«>oir f 

Md wM wheeled about rilly entigot ; But ^ipw^ 

Maw.“«uin.tonoe, tl..t .he took to her bed and and thoro^ ^ 

dMeooa after. A judge to whom he mentioned this the rule. Above nil, we want competent^ 

I ^mpmstnnoe at the Mansion-house dinner, told him officers in India. As .regards art-education, the 

be. concerned at the loss he had occasioned, Kensington Museum is open, aad. urhoaoever wi& 
':ft|g her.had undoubtedly saved the life of a notorious may now inspect its valuable contents et .|deasarei 
whose jury were so amazed at the novel it is about three-quarters of an hour distant fttmi 
uSl^t over the Old Bailey, that they incontinently Trafalgar Square, so that working-men could hardly 
a verdict of Mquittal. resort to it without giving up half a day. But the 

bi^venl other trial, in variou. part, of the king- the bmlding. and the ground^ well repay. 

4o». The year foUowing, he went to Edinburgh, where ‘'>e “““* and lalwnr. Comprised m that iniueuoi, 
;;Ji« mada> two ascents from the gardens of ficriot’s are the Deportment of Science and Art from Marl- 
Hpspital, the last of which wconsiderabiy cooled his borougli House; an educational department, exhibiting 
Jpasaion for aeronautics, as the winds being unpro- j all the appliances of teaching, and a good libraryp 
piticm% he fell into the sea near the Isle of May, and j arranged ; the collections made by the commis- 
^ ft bath of many hour^ was pk:kcd up by some of patents, all sorts of models and machineiyt 


fteberiaeii, half-*dead with cold and hunger. 

. THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ABTS. 

One of t^ie chitef scientific incidents of the past month 
was tiie * Greenwich visitation/ us it is called— that 


a trade collection; an Economical Museum; and the 
Sheepshanks collection of pictures, 231 in number* 
The ciTect of the whole is admirable, so good 
general arrangement. It will look yet richer iraen 
the articles lent to the Manchester Exhibition shall 
be returned. On Monday, Tuesday, and Satunday,. 


WHO UlP uiwoii v«r juia vaoivcfttatfu* sao av as viihv t i mr v ^ ^ 

1^ tha anmlal in.pei tion of the Greenwich Ob.erv«tory ,7®"!?*’’ *7 “TT 

S the ^ of Viaitor., moat of whom go down, a ! ** “f” ? J*'® the other three day. of the 

^ ^ i .1 * « el A 1 -—I* J J- week — students days— there is a charge of sixpence 

comfortable party, in the Adm«raUy barge, and dine - i-- i.i x i ^ 

, • J, ^ for admission: and the catalogue costs only a penny. 

^her after tiieir official bu«ne« .. over. The ^ ^,„fortable hind of iuaagtration took pl«i; Dr 

I I-yo" Pteaideia of the Chemical Sodet>, 

^ ain^^he vimt m 18o6, tell, them that the work thc'frflow, of tiie 

pf fllMervatoiy u progmiing Batiafactoril,-.-tbat gopiety^ und a troop of apran. beside., and for once, 
dome for a new class of equatorial observa- everybody had room enough. — May we not complato 
tiontitrlll be completed tliis Bumu)er--thut suspending this paragraph on education by a specially note- 
the gnickaiLver trough of Uie reflex 'zenith tube by worthy fact: eight lulls hare been brought into the 
straps of vnloaoised' caoutchouc ‘ has been iiorfcctly House of Lords as a beginning in the long-UlkedftOf 
anceenfal : the tremors are absototely destroyeii, and ""d mneh-want^ work of codifying our laws, ^oold 
the ha. oh.erv^ at ail hours of the mght 

and day.’ And as regards the transmission of time , Architectural Museum Iitfely kept at Cttum 
Jay telegrap^he .ays: Etve clocks are in sympathetic Westminster, is also removed to South lCeitsiag> 
BmiWicnt in the observatory— one at the Hospital ton. — ^I'he Horticultural Society, after a lapse of taro 
Btihools, and one in the North Kent Station at London years, have again given one of their attractive flowoF- 
Bvidgo. That for signals has received this slight shows at Cliiswick. — Thirty-two thousand penons 


.uw, uw cw*™ wic ...w 1854, tho numher WU8 469,262. Visits to the 

Electric TelepapB Company s office at Lothbury, by less iiumerous than in former 

wliich hourly signals are sent on various railways; lo^al committee of the American Assoclatipii Jbr iSie 
tfie time-bails ^ th e Str and, Cornhill, and Liverpool Advancement of Science at Montreal, have watliivito- 
dropped; and d|B^ost*offlce clock in Lombard ^tions to certain savans in this country to. attend. tlieir 
.^tveet is- regulated. second affects the communi- meeting in August, accompanied by an oWfit 
'Wtibiis with the South-enstem Railway station, by there and back. We hear tl^ an 

’#«h hdiuly dgnaU are sent on Yariooe linet. iif "«* ioiiio of hi* ikMiKk. haw, 

’ magnetic nrvey of tiio ANMAjldMde le 

^ being made^ thereby to uA.dotettiAeecwtait 

third and fourth m* reutvod for the chimgo. iiavo taken place to tto. i»il(o»t»» of 
...of tile ‘ibyal .dodwanla; th^ ‘trial magnetiwn eioce the.toWBer tmkjr 


tiuPAdaiirUqr wire of .tbo ] Sabine to 1^27. Jdr. Wrili^ Of - ti»» IKito .O he e rn ito W ii. 


oondQAtt tfae liMIliMliolmht'Se^a^ Sir Janiei 
in Ri|^ Ittoyd in Itielftad; 

time the wock 

W4^ done;,, inien/doi^ there will he valuable data at 
hand fw BliofEiMieor Hlixuiteeii of Christiania^ vrho, as 
IjNidM awftKe^^ has been for some time engaged 
nij^ iik^theef;^ of terreatrial magnetism derived iVom 
ao(iQal olii|^^ About a year ago, he wrote to 
the Aatihcoiomer &pyaT, stating that the dip, as recorded 
- at O^reenwiidi, wtTS'nmch more in amount than, acc<ird- 
ing to theory, it ought to be. Tlie Greenwich dipping* 
n^lp v«M thmnpte examined, and found to bo 
tns^irevpelyjfd^ective, depriving observations made with 
£t of teir value. It was at once rectified, with the 
^Eimt of shewing the dip to he the same ns inferred 
by Trofessor Hanstecn. The publication by General 
Sabine of his third volume of Toronto Observations is 
opportune, as it contains a comprehensive review of 
aU the phenomena of terrestrial, magnetism. * 

Specimens of slieet-iron have been laid before the 
3'rankiin Institute at Piiiladelphia, described ns ‘ gum 
elastio coated and impregnated iron,* which is said to 
be better for roofing purposes than any otlier kind 
hitherto invented. No galvanic action takes place 
between the iron and the coating; licnco disturbing 
influences of that kind are avoided. Sir Bg|ijarnin 
Hall has confessed before the House of Commons that 
the galvanised iron roof of the gre.it^Wc8tmin8tor 
Palace is beginning to shew signs of rust. It might 
be worth inquiring whether the gum elastic coating 
f impregnation would afibrd the desired protection, 
hear that tlic iron tnidc is so good in Wales, 
itift new furnaces arc being built .at Dowlais, by which 
tlie manufacture will be doubled, hundreds of ions 
. of bars rolled every week, an<l additional employment i 
afforded. 

Many a visitor has gone down to the Isle of Bogs 
to look at the (treat Eastern, without at the same 
time notidng thirty ‘hopper barges,’ built of iron, 
for dredging the Banubo, in accordance with the 
terms of the treaty recently made with discomfited 
Pussia. Th(!3>^ are constructed with trap doors in tlie 
bottom, for the discharge in deep water of the sand 
and gravel raised from the shoals.— And tins reminds 
us that thei*Nct1ier1anda Tiwid Company liave just 
reclaimed seventeen hundred acres of laud, which with 
the former reclamation niul^B a total of ne.arly three 
thousand. Their operations are corned on in the 
shallow channel which separates South Bevelaiid from 
the mainland in the estuary of the Scheldt. And 
there is talk of reclamation at the mouth of the 
Mersey, as may be seen in a Iteport just imhiished by 
Mr George Kennie, tlie engineer. The ])roject is, to 
build a breakwater out from^Kock Point, on the 
Cheshire slioro, across the shoals to a distance of three 
miles, the end to finish with a light-house. By tlie 
protection of this brcakwatei^ it is estimated that 
from 80,000 to 40,000 acres of land will be won from 
the sea. Then, on the Lancasbiro side, a sea-wall is 
^*11 v'*'**^^ length, and behind that there 

will .bo a saving of 2000 acres : hence the value of 
the iftitw 1* uo unimportant item in cahmlaling the i 
mult. The form of the wall and of the breakwater 
will be BU^i as to mako a trumpet-mouth to Iho river, 
wtoeby the navigation will be greatly facilitated, and 
ample win be given to the North Bocks at 

Liverpool, which now are scarcely accessible in blowing 
Weather. And beshles, wrecks will be prevented, and 
the cost of stoam-tugs saved, which is .also no unim- 
l^naot Item in a port ente^^ every year by 40,000 
amounting in gross burden to 4,000,000 tons. 
What has been done, and is still being done at Port- 
land «mi Holyhead, shews how easy it ia to build a 
bre^w^ far ont to sea; and vi^ should like to 
Mr^ra^jmnect emrri liivei^ol so completely 

outmlnes 'l^fidon. in all that belongs to- her river 


'Tlmines. 

Among proceedings iB .8!i>ulo$i^^vwe,^iij^ 
interesting in the researches' of ^ B^B^^^lief 
director of the mining department' In, Saxwiy^.'who.hu ' 
been led to the conclusion tliat nfinerah 'siw 'dldfbsed 
throughout his native countiy, aWd 
according to certir.n simple laws. Ho shawa that tiwr 
porphyry veins of Saxony rutPin lines comsiMdinW; 
to the direction of the mountain-ranges ; 'andi'wfisimvar 
porphyry is found, it is an indication of the" piwatetoS'^ 
of useful minernlB. Taking Europe at large, ho 
three principal metalliferous zones; Jthe first, oamz-i 
mencing in Bessarabia, ruiws through Hungary, Saxony^ 
the Iliirtz, and across the Channel, to the lead-distsictS 
of Bcrbysliire and Cumberland; the second begins, 
near Lisbon, and ends in Transylvoniit ; the tliird, 
400 miles in width, begins in the nortli^west ef Spain, 
traverses the continent to Brittany, from thence to 
the smaller Channel Islands, touches South- Belgium, 
and iiitcrsects Uio first zone. Tha of ^zoiiy lies 
in the same line, as producef da the map, and tubs. 
from north-west Bpain to Limoges ; and ‘4 line 
tlirougb the quicksilver deposits of Spidn a^ TuBGie&y$ii 
if lengthened, will pass through Idria, and end in the 
veins onnercurial gray copper in Upper Hungary.* 

Instructive facts tliew for mineralogists! Endea- 
vours have already been mode to turn them to aecooftt. 
Mines long neglected in Bohemia are to be reworked,' 
for, with improved knowledge, geologists believe' them 
to contain much undiscovered mineral wealth*:, That 
certain deposits take certain lines tlirougli the earth, 
lias been for some time known, llaidinger shewed i& 
1810, that whenever boracic acid is found either free 
I or combined with the rock, all the places lie on a line 
running north and south— from tho Lipari Itles to 
Arciuial in Norway. Erom tho latter pl^, a branch 
shoots off to the 8reBt, and terminates in Saliabury 
Crag, Edinburgh. Other lines, which have been 
partially traced, favour the belief that extraordinary 
mineral deposits will one day be discovered in tlie 
Cau(‘asus. It is a remarkable instance of Commercial 
enterprise, tliat auriferous quartz is now brought from 
Virginia to Erodsham, in CLeshire, whero it i^ calcined 
and crushed, and the gold is extnicted at a profit, even 
shoulh the 3deld be not more than an ounce and a half 
of gold to the ton of quartz. 

I'll Paris, two iiigentous bYenchmen have made a 
successful attempt to improve water-lenses. They have 
overcome the difilculties which have hitherto caused.' 
failure, and produce lenses, as we arc told, which 
‘ have the purity and perfection, nearly, without the 
I cost of lenses of solid glass.’ Tins success is likely to 
prove benefleial in more ways than one ; for a water- 
lens properly illuminated will send its light to a 
distance of ten or twelve miles— the y&ry thing, aa 
it would seenf, for railway signals, and for ships 
navigating the Channel. 

A desideratum long songlit for has now been 
achieved— that is, *a means of perfectly* cleaning 
%i tides fof silver without injury to the%iptal.{^It ia 
the discovery of Prufessor Bdttgcr,wi German. Tllce 
a glass or glazed vessel sufRciently fib the 

purpose; till it with a strong solution of borax oe'^bf 
caustic potash; drop into it an innei^vessei-fiiade.ef 
zinc, and ilicrced with holes as a sieve. Then: take 
yuur silver, plunge it into the liquid, moving; it -up 
and down, being careful that at eadv:^pliinge it comgs 
sinto contact wdeh tho zinc. The Gif^ct is magical ; for 
under the combined actign of ttm BolaUon and of 
tlie electricity evolved by tlie contact of the two 
inetsls, the silver loses all its dirt and discolorations, 
and iKtcomes aa bright.^ as when first manufactured. 
Should it not be couvenleiit to use the inner vmel of 
zinc, tlie cleansing iniifr be aooompBtImd by aiukiftg 


in Om «oliitiO% imtS 

if iluc; It ' V to the 

iQuchoaoh'iAliOtfte^ii^^ ' 


AimoxB ro TouKo iifoitiaWo^MiiN. 

Jd!n ttbmicifit oldb; yon will not miin tho periodical co'nti'U 
lmti<m yoti Im^e to psiyc Do not^efer doiuji; so bt'catiHO you 
m Ihtalthy now{ tliere is no knowing Hooi^diKease may 
propiti^ your energy anddstrenipth. Nerer join a club the 
^I^ 'rei^mmendatioti of which is the sninllnoHs of its contri- 
iinUoAf. Avoid a club held a public-house ; yon will find | 
jit. oheoiKT in tho end. Have nothin^ to do with a society 
the . Dbntribntions of which are all alike. Ttie existence of i 
such soeieties depends oh the introduolioii of youii^ and 
healCfay ;lhdmi>ors. See that the society is proporiy 
enrplMr Ithe niFairs conducted by a eummittec of 
btHtineiMIke and sober men. .Do not throw yourself upon 
tbo .IhtidB evCiy time yon cut your tinj^er, or wish for a 
WjMc^s holiday. Do not be content witli providinif aj^ainst 
alone', but provide a sufficient sum to be payable 
lit yoor death, so' that the wife you cherish may not have 
to' Apd a home by marry inii; a|[;ain when you are dead, or 
yoibfitiiitdrcn -become cbarii^eable to the ]>ari8h,nr dependent 
on U|foJMianty of friends, simply because in life yon have 
cared mon^ for 'your own little comforts tliau for their 
fiiture Wi^lbne. Do this, and when the last hour conics^ 
and yon have to wrestle with the au{;el of death, tlie pan;; 
wUl, bo ^ieidicned by tho l<nowl«#d"c that those you iiax e 
fo^i^^and; are leaving are provided for by your own fore- 
i^oogk^!; and tlie memory of your kindness and your iovo 
will con^oe. as gpreen as the grass which waves above 
yoUTifrtdlid and Sick/JIubg: their Ruiwnis 

Qmdi^tm und Causejt of Failure* By Charlc.s Huinilton, 
fihdftcIcL ^ 

LATEST NBW TlimO. 

A B^det-taiik is the last novelty, and likely to be the 
tnost popular obe iiProduccd. It should he furnislied with 
^‘|iarfomted glazed top, and be not less ihuti ten or tweivo 
iiiiob^,f^g|^ formed upon a s(p]are base of some six or 
Aovelnch^ The one w’e have, says a cunrcspondeul of a 
■contemporary, contains three dozen spiders, aijting, like a 
.-body of ants, or like a hive of bees, uiuler a chosen ruler, 
pnd tHe,.arFangeiiTent of the nest and the formation of the 
,,‘^lb have been the work of tho most perfect subdivision 
]abbi;v,f,eacb individual spider performing ila allotted 
"'^ki WHIiouf uitciii^ with tfiat of its noigiibour. The 
Arjgi^tmAUi A^o^ici^ the diving water-spider, .when isolated 
frojtn 'kA,«ompan^ builds a cup-like nest close to the 
-'top:^pif tIlli:^piatcr, .and the membrane which surrounds the 
bo^j^c^ tjransparent, when Jnilated with air, assumcH 
the apptaipknee m a glittering metallic substance. So 
cliiftgea, the spider descends to tlic bottom in search of 
prey,tlht frequently is itself devoured by fisli hefuro it 
reaches its destination. To guard against this, imturc has 
taught it that unity is strength, and when acting together 
Ib, a body, tbe web is so strong, and of such dimeiiKtons, 
tWt fish themselves aiM entrapped, and become food for 
ihe.uoiony. The immense activity of tbe spider, con- 
tbnioil^ asGcniUng and descending, glittering and bright- in 
its'ldry^drcMW, makes it one of the moat amusing additions 
to and the spidor-tank guards it from tho 

daugeivIp'^vM^t it is subject if placed witldii the^enerolt 
aqiiarioblt,:-%iV^ paragraph. ^ 

igL " '4 XJBW KIND OF UIAMOXD. 

ThfiMmoond is nothing but tint siilislauce of charcoal* 
or caihon In a crystaliiscd state, is a fact pretty generally 
JkikOwa;. but -that there is another elementary substance, 

:wahed barm, which* bears a strong analogy to cai-bon, is 
perhaps, because boron has hitherto been obtained 

S rch small quantities, that it is still n curiosity 

fobqratory of tlie cbcniist; MM« Wohler andsDevdIp 
^ lafely made, most intcrrstiiig experiments upon ttil^ 
wbicfi it appears that it can exist in Ithrae 
to tiioso of cat'bdh*»*nabely, 
graphitic, and the crystallised 

the latter, 1^0 grommiis ounces) uid all iiockuitos. 




— one consisting yitrl^d aeid 

confining some idumfoa; and 
m a inciallic . state, mixed up with niyetid8:^lKkron'£ 
se{farate the latter, this metaltib mass la 
ing caustic soda, to dissolve tho metal irt^U ^C^ig 
hydrochloric acid, to carry the iro^whieh mayi'^ve 
been separated from tlic plumbago of (lie oracUde; and, 
^lastly, with a mixture of nitric and bi^roflaorio a(»^ to dis- 
solve the fdlicium left by tbe soda. After this, tiie boron 
is obtained pure in three varieties of crystals—namely^ !L 
Black and opaipie lamiiim, which will cut diamond, tbO^h 
not Ko well ns diatnond-powdcr : 2. Long prismatic crystolir, 
perfectly transparent, and as brilliant os - diamonds^ iml: 
not so hard as tho former voriety ; if without flaws, tboy 
might be used for jewellery : a. Very mmuto but disthiot 
crystals of a red chOeolato colour, and quite as hard as 
diamond. They may he used as diamond-powder, and 
give a fine polish . — GalhjnanVt Me$mujn\ 

ON RECEIVING A BASKET OF VIOLETS 
IN WAX. 

WtftuE, oh where do the violets dwell? 

Sweet breeze, f pray thee, tell ! 

Thou bast waiulercd far over vale and glen, 

ISrc thou hast entered the Itannis of men ; 

T1h>u hast breathed on the wealth of the springe's 
young green, 

Through sunlit valleys tliy path has been, * 

Through copses where last year’s leaves lie still, 
■Where the brambles dip in the wandering rill, 

O’er wide grccsii meadows, oVr bleak hilisidc — 

Tell me, sweet breeze, where do violets hide? 

Down some quiet glen wlierc the nioas is deep ; 

At a gray rock’s foot whore the lichctm creep ; 

Under branches gemmed with the morning dOWf 
In a boiYcr of h'aves which tho sun glints thn>ugb";'^ ' 
^Mong tho thick gnarled roots of an old uuk-trcc, 
Unvisiieil save by some w'aiideriiig bee ; 

’Mid the deep wood-sikmee, unbroken all day, 
j Save by babbling brook or rusliiiig spruyj 

I Like a gem in the shade o^ts deep Joiwes set, 

I Ton may find the coy sweet violet 1 

I Alas, for me ! 1 may not go 

Wh<*re the wild fern bends to the waters* flow, 

Cbcdiiod are the steps that would gladly roam 
In tho track of the hreezo to the violet’s home. . 

I dwell 'mid the tide of cdilyiiig life j 
The very air with its sound is rile ! 

I may not leave these sti’ccts and walls 
For lone wood-dolls and water-falls; 

So deep in its own sweet vei’d’rous gloom, 

Unseen by me, must the violet bloom ! 

Yet have 1 violets I See my prize I 7'' ' 

Purple and white, with tJieir golden eyesl ' 

Violets vying with Natures best, ^ 

Tenderly set in a mossy nest! • 7 .’v/, ' 

Better in this, tliat thosq .dainty flowers 

not away with the fleeting hours; 'Jl 

But their beauty will last willi tlie ;tSiiy:JMdee,' 
Through min, and tempest and wintry dayil^ .7 ' -, 
Then thpnlcs, warm thanks^ to the skitfoi hSfWst . 

And tenfold tliaulo* to the hShrt that plannid^ . ' ^ 

This, graceful gif); 1 60 .these flowerS,-Sh#'fl^ . 

Ever a source of sweet, titmughts to, mo, 7, 

And though storms blow wildljy, and skhwla|i^^ 

Shall briqg dreams of 
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KIRKK WUBBE, 

THE im:tv.\ti:ku c attain. 

CJIAPTKU I. 

I AM about to tniTi9(jribo an episode in my youthful 
experience, which, thou^jli comparatively brief, if 
nu'iisured by time only, Jias so improssoil and sliaped 
my life — now past its sixth decade --that it stands 
out in the liaht of memory as a toweri^.iy nvind-inark, 
to which all subsequent events appear subordinate, 
and lo chiefly owe their fi>rm and colour, their shadows 
and their sunshine. 

In that episode, Kirko Wchlic, captain of the ^'^rout 
ptiv(il('Cr, was a prominent actor, ami his cliaracler 
ail4'1ri«tt)ry, as developed by tlm scenes in wlii.-h 1 
haj(»pDnod to be associated with him, pobsess, 1 timik, 
nn interest and value — especial )y now, when the 
‘species* to which ho ycloafrod may be said lo he 
extinct — apart from his in!lm*!icp uixm rny own indi- 
vidual fortnr/'s. Tf, however, the oidinary sketches 
of his class which o»u me<‘ts with are to he dicfmicd 
authentic pori:’uitiuv\ Captain Wehhe, who wou 
neither a vu'giir ruPi.7n nor a niclodr.nnnlic hero, 
cannot he presented to. the reader as an avcr.itje 
8]>c(:hiicn ot ‘lie privateer.* lie boasted of liavin*; 
been a scholar of Christ’s Hospital; was <'crlaiuU 
well read in PuMish liLcraturc ; and his seaiTiaiislnp 
ho a(’quircd by si:: years’ servica iii the royal navy 
as m:d&hipman. Further than this, those of iiis ikeds 
to w'hich T :mi ah'our. in Iheso paifo.s to bear w Itness 
must speak for him ; tiioii«;-h, if proof of tlicir verity 
be required, I can onl}' refer to the intern,’.! evidence 
.supplied by the narraliw iLself^. if that hullie-.; uoi, I 
have no other to olfer, a.s T do n(»t chouse to publish 
my own real name. , 

All that I positively knew of myself, of iny niito- 
cedents and bclon^dng.s up to the second week in 
Ii'ebrunry, 1814, may bo shortk'^ set ftn’tli. ^ly name, 
we will say, vvaa 'William Idnw'ood. 1 w-as unqueslion- 
ably a strapping follow of my a.iro — tlien a trifle over 
twenty years; and not absolutely iiightfiil in fen Lures, 
or it could scarcely bo an article of iaitli with me that 
Isle of Wight lasses, especially in und^iiear Hyde, 
wore, and doubtless still are, unless tlic* presence 
aH-slmdowing royalty has frozen the genial inirrent 
of Ihcir souls, some of the swcctest-tcmiierod damsels 
in creation. For the last, ten or eleven of tboso tw'cuty 
years, I liad been* domiciled at Oak Villa, near Rydc, 
on the road to Newport, with my grandmother, Mrs 
Margaret Linwmod, one of tlio oddest, worthiest, and 
, , ifiost absolute of womankind. My earlier years had 
also been ehiedy passed with Mrs Linwood, though 


not in the Isle of Wight, whither she removed some 
twelve months previously to tho departure of my 
father and mother for the United States of America, 
in IbOl, a destination they never reached; the vessel 
in which they sailed having been captured in the 
Channel by .a I'^rcMich U tter of marque, and canned 
into tho port of Havre ile Grace, in or near. which 
co.vimercial capital of maritime Normandy my parents 
had sii ^‘0 been detained as prisoners of war, on parole. 

This was pretty nearlj all of cjiir family history tijat 
, my inexorabie giandaiiic had decided, in her pereiifip- 
: tory liavo-doru:-talking'of-it sort of way, should bo 
[ coiiOded to me kll I attained my legal iiiajority ; or 
I the advent of peace pi^rmitted iiiy parents to continue 
I tlieir voyage to America, and me to join them tliero — 

I a rotura to linglaiid not being, it would Reom, contem- 
j plated ri*: a po^sihle eventuality. 

I Ale.'irro ixa was this information upon matters of 
I .^ucli ]>arainor.nt inlcrost for a son, I should have been 
> happier, less irritable, captious, when the subject w^as 
j incidentally alluded to, had not certain fragmentary 
images or iin])rcssi(ms looming through the mists of 
I niciuory, snggcbtcd nn allVighting solution; tho move 
, uTl right lug because vague, dark, umlLdlncd — of the 
j my hi cry bemro which tho h'udest li.anda in the world 
I had drawi:, and persisted in keeping ^.e^rawn, an* 
! imp(-.'viou3 veil. 

; I rcnicmhiTcd that, in the far-oiT time, 1 had been the 
I petted f.-.vouritc of a tali, portly gonllcman, living in 
I a fine house; that 1 had frequently ridden with him 
I in a glittering carriagj', dranii by pr.^ncing horses, 

: Sind usnaliy ,'iccmi spank’d by my mother, whose palos 
j pensiv^^ face, and hol't, low', tearful V(»ieo, seemed ever 
I as vividly prcs:'ut lo me as on tho night I was 
j awakened to receive her farew'dl blessing previous to 
J her dei).irturi: with niy lather for America. The tall 
! portly gentleman wjis, 1 knew, my mother’s fsither, and 
! f >r a time wo were his only companions ; but after 
I a while, nnotlicr l:»dy and another child dw’elt in the 
'• liiij house, and rode in Hu? glittering carrjbiwc with 
\is; and T w.is finally' carried ofl' !)y ftainc titriwood 
to her comparatively' humble abodB in South Wales, 
and never, that I could remi,uiber, had I seen the tall, 

I portly g' ntleman again. 

1 Tily' mother came frequently to Llanberris, 'some- 
' limes, n(#t often, accomiirinicd by her husband, whose 
image dwx'lt f.iintly' in niy memory. On one occasion, 
^ni.' the last time I saw him, ho cnme alone. Evening 
w’as falling when he urri^od, and I, then about six 
years old, was hurried to bed, but not so hastily as 
to prevent me noticing that ho was strangely iliirried, 
and that a few whispered words communicated his 
agitation to my grandmamma. His face, too, was 
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* True— a boy’s fancy.* 

*And the heanttful child, I so veil remember. 
Good Heaven, what havG I said— done ?* 

LightninjBT seemed with my words to have smitten 
my venerable relative. A sharp cry of angfuish 
escaped her, and her face, no longer masked by her 
hands, which tightly grasped her bosom, was convulsed 
with horror. 

I leaped to my feet in terrible dismay ; but before, 
in my confusK/O, and affright, I could think of what 
should be done, "'or summon others to do it, strong- 
willed Mrs Linwood'9|ad, by a supreme effort, mastered 
her betraying outward self. 

*Sit down!' she exclaimed with peremptory stern- 
ness. *It was a passing' spasm — iiotliing more. I 
must consult Mr Beale, for these attacks grow in 
frequency and violence of late. You may fetch me a 
glass of wine from the dining-room.’ 

‘You were speaking, William,* said Mrs Linwood, 
as she replaced tho emptied glass upon the table, and 
with her face still carefully averted from me — ‘you 
were speaking, William, of— of Lucy llamhlin— Mrs 
Waller’s beautiful little girl. She died young- early 
in her fourth year.’ 

‘Ha!’ 

‘Yes: the sweet child was— was drowned in the 
Tliames, near Gravesend.* 

‘Drowned! By accident?* • 

‘ There are various opinions ; T have mine — a decided 
one, but, nnsustained by legal evidence, worthless of 
course. And now, my dear boy, go and send Nanciy 
!|jQ me: 1 do npt feel quite well.’ 

Tills, as 1 believed, partial unveiling of tlio terrible 
^ secret, rendered further suspense insupportable. My 
life was embittered, poisoned by it ; and I piassioiiatelj^ 

, entreated to know' the worst. Mrs Linwood was deaf 
! as iron, unyielding as adamant to niy supplications; 
and 1 was still, at tiie beginning of 1814, moodily 
meditating the probable motives for her obduracy — 
chewing, as usual, the cud of dark and bitter fancies— 
when my listless glance was arrested by an advcrtisc- 
• merit in the Hampshire Tehyraph newspaper, stating 
that Mr Harrison of Bortsmoui^i, the printer of that 
joi^rnal, had a complete file of the Lonclon Times from 
1 71)8 to 1802, to dispose of. Mi&t I not, it instantly 
ll.'tslied across my mind -mighl 1 not find in the 
columns of that paper all that luoiiged to discover ? 

I knew in what year, and at aboulwliat period in that 
year, my father’s arrest had takef place, flow was it 
that so obvious an expedient for cmding the douiits and 
, fears by which 1 was beset had not occurred to me 
before ? At all events, it sliould not be neglected now; 
and' .in boar had not passed wlicn 1 took boat at the 
old Hyde pier for Portsmouth. . 

The bargain with Mr Harrison was readily struck ; 
and the coarsely hound broadsheets iiaviiig been cou- 
vej'ed to the Blue Posts Inn, I was speedily glancing 
tlirough the leaves with feverish impatience. The 
file was, I found, far from perfect ; many numbers 
wore missing of tlie most promising dates ; and I was 
half inclined— partly from despair, partly, from dread 
of finding what I sought — to give up the search, wlieo 
my eye lit upon tlie Ibllowing paragraph ; 

•Th« GiuvESEKn Tiuoedv.— M r William Linwood, 
who has been so long in custody, charged with the murder, 
by drowning, of the child Lucy Hamblin, was yesterday 
set at liber^, with the consent of the law-uRiccrs of the® 
crown, who have most reluctantly arrived at the conclusion, 
that in tiie ahsence of Mademoiselle Ferou. who can 
nowhere he found or hoard of, there is no legal evidence 
to warrant his detention. No moral donbt appears to be 
entertained bv tliose who have investigated the circum- 
stances, of Llnwood's guilt; yet it la right to' add, that 
the acenasd himself asserts his perfect innocence with an 
earnestness which, combined with his previous excellent 
character, might weigh oonsiderahly in his favour, but for 


the facts disclosed by liOuiae Fdron during the tumnlt ^ 
and agination consequent upon the dtsoovery of tlM^reod- 
ful crime— tacts not the less moridiy oonclasive tnat tlicy 
wero not declared, and have iiot^Aice beAf confirmod 
upon oath. Mrs Waller, tho bereaved mothef, is^ we are 
i^joiccd to hoar, recovering from the c^cts of the attack 
of brain fet’cr, which it was at one time feared would have 
rcsultCMl ill confirmed insanity.’ • ^ 

A vertigo seized mo as 1 yad ; tlie dreadfhl Hues 
swam, flushed as if written w*ith fire, before my 
shrinking, blinded eyes. 1 bad barely straiigth to 
close the terrible volume, stagger towards and ring 
the bell, and then dizzy, sick — sick, as if unto death, 

1 fell senseless on the floor. 

Upon recovering consciousticss, I found myself Ijring 
upon a couch near an open window, and sedulously 
ministered to by the landlady of the Blue Posts and 
one of her sympathising handmaidens. The vertigo 
and sickness had passed away, and, thanking them for 
their kindness, 1 asked to be left to myself— a request 
w'liicli, after 1 had given proof of the repoisessiou of 
my faculties by swallowing the gi^at^ part of a 
glass of Bfiirits and water, was complied witli. 

Well, 1 iiad thoroughly succeeded in plucking out 
the heart of the mystery ! 1 knew now, at well os 
Dame linwood herself, that my father was a^udged 
by public opinion to be a cruel murderer ! Accursed 
knowledge 1 compared with which the corking anxiety 
I had previously suflered was happiness — ^felicity ! By 
public opinion so^ condemned ! True; but attiired^, . 
also — and thc^ blessed thought flashed like sunlignt 
upon my troubled soul — assuredly justly judging, 
clcar-hcaidod Mrs Linwood did not believe him 
guilty! O no! — a thousand times tio! And my 
oivn mother, the pure light of whose mild eyes tank 
so deep into my cliiUrs heart, that it stiU glowed 
there iu undimrned, perennial hrightnost— the — I 
eagerly recalling io^nind passages of her letters that 
J had been permitted to read— she, I knew, felt for 
her husband not love, compassion only, hut respect^ 
esteem, reverence. 

Of what weight w'rb rashly formed public opinion 
opposed to such testimonies? Not the slightest — of 
nut a feather’s weight ; ai^l, passing with boyish 
impetuosity from despair to exultation, J* laughed, 
shouted, M'cpt witii the incxprc^ssible joy springing 
from a devout, unsliakahlo conviction of my perse- 
cuted, maligned father’s innocence I 

Innocence wliicli it would be my duty, my high 
privilege to vindicate in the face of day betbre a 
misjudging world. 1 would hunt up the woman 
Feron — trace tho atrocious calumny to its vile 
source ! Success 1 could not doubt of, for I had faith 
in God and my own courage. But enough of these 
ebullitions of an undisciplined, puerile onthaeiasm— 
an enthusiasm with which 1 was sliocked to find Dame 
Linwood could* not be persuaded to in the slightest 
degree participate. The discovery 1 had made through 
the newspaper pained, annoyed her, and she would add 
nothing to the infonmation which 1 bad, ocs^ording to 
Jier, surreptitiously obtained. She knew could 
guess nothing of the whereabout of the French womau 
Louise FA’on ; and any stir in the Unhappy bufinest 
by a rasb, inexperienced boy could, she wfis quite satifr* 
fled, lead to no useful result. Her son’s vindication 
would, she potiiing doubted, bo brought about iu God's 
own good time ; and for that time she, I, all of us 
must humbly wait. 

Tlie wortiiy dame’s obstinate fatalism, as 1 deemed It, 
blade me terribly wroth ; hut all the indignation and 
eloquence in the world wouAl have been utterly thrown 
away upon her, but for an occurrence wbicfo startled 
her intd a belief that the- good time she prayed 
and waited for might be near at hand. That occur*, 
rcnce, launching me into a sea of perils, the shadows 
whereof, ever so faintly cost before^ would, for all my 
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▼afiourinji: self-conceit, linve given me serious pause, 
fell ou^|Aiub oddly : it is not ofton that Pate knocks 
at one's fiooT^'witii so seemingly ludicrous a Bamnions. 

to get them to carry that truth out practiiwlly— to 
own that they and tlieir servants are of like pnssitHiB 
and feelings, capable of equal elevation or deterior- 
ation of cbaracter, and amenable to tbe same moral 
laws— ill fact, nil ‘ sisters * together, accountable both 
to themselves and to the opposite sex for the influence 
they mutually exorcise over one another, would, I 
fear, be held simtily ridiculous. ‘Sisters* indeed! 
Certainly not, under any circumstances — except when 
Death, the great Leveller, liaving pe^nniiently inter- 
posed, wc may safely, over a feiyspndefuls of earth, 
venture to acknowledge ‘our dear sister hero departed.’ 

I have gone up and down the world a good deal, yet 

I have scarcely found one household, rich or poor, 
hard or benevolent, (biristian or worldly, aristocratic 
or democratic, which, however good in outward prac- 
tice, could be brought to own as a guiding prinidplc, 
this, which is apparently the Nciw Testament principle 
with regard to service and servants. 

1 neither seek to preach nor act .equality ; of all 
shams, lliere is none so vain as the assertion of that 
which does not, and cannot exist in this world, and 
which the Jiighest religious and social legislation never 
sujiposes possible. 

For instance, my cook prepare.*; and sends up dinner. 
From long practice, she does it a hundred times better 
thmi I could d^\; nay, even lakes :i ]>leusure and pride 
in it, for wliich J am truly thankful, and sincerely 
indebtiHl to her too; fur a good cook is a household 
blessing, and no small contributor to health, temper, 
and enjoyment. Aiicordingly, I treat her with con- 
sidemtiOn, and oven enter her domains with a cerium 
respectful awe. But 1 do not invito her to oat her 
own dinner, or mingle in liio society vliich to mo is 
its nio.st piqusmt saiin*. Slui was not born to it, nor 
brought up for il. Good old soul! she would gape 
at Iho finest bon-mot, rind doze over the most intol- 
tectual con ver&.i lion. She ip hotter left in peace by 
her kiti lion-firc. 

Also, though il is a real jilcasure to mo to watch niy 
mat parlour-maid in and out of the drawing-room, to 
see by her bright intelligent face that she, understands 
mueh of whaUvor talk is' going on, and may learn 
somelhing by it too sometime.s ; still, 1 sjioiild never 
think of asking her to take ^ seat iimd.ig the guests. 
Boor little hiLS ! she, i^oubl lie ns nnha].py and out of 
pl.'VT' hero, as 1 shoull he the noi-y Christmas party 
hjlow stairs, of which she is tlie very centre of attrac- 
tion, getting more compliments •mid misletoe-kis.^os 
than 1 ever got, or wished for, in my whole lifetime. 
.\nd, by the same rule, Ihoiigh 1 like to see )ier 
prettily dressed, and iie\er scruple to tell her when she 

1 .sets liiy teeth on eilge by a blue l»ow' on a green-cotton 
j;uvvn, J do not liold if lucessary, wlien slic helps me 
on with niy silk one, to eondole with her over the said 
col ton, or to oiler her jLhe use of my toilet 'and my 
ehaperonago at the eonversazioiie to wdiieh 1 am going, 

1 where, in the scores J meet, there may bo scarcely any. 

1 face more plea*5ant, more kindly, or more necessary 
to mo than hcF ow n. 

Noverlliolops, laeh is in her station. Providence 
fixed both wiiero they are; and whilo they there 
remain, and, unless citlier individual is qualified to 
! ( li.'iiige, neither hag tlio smallest right to overstep 
the barrif'r betwTcn liiem — recognised, perhaps, better 
fhan openly by either — hut never bj' any 
lidieulcus assumption of equality denied or set aside. 
Yet ono ineeting-point there is— far below, or above, 
all external barriers — tlio cominon womanhood in 
whicli all share. If anything were to happen to my 
little nniid— if I caught her crying over ‘father’s’ 
letter, or running in, laughing ivriil rosy, after sliiit- 
ting the back gate on— somebody — I orn afraid my 
heart would w^ann to her just ns much as, though I 
never left my name at Buckingham Palace, it is prone 
to do to a certain I<ady there, who takes early walks. 

A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS AHOUT WOMEN. 

FBMALJS 8 BUY ANTS. 

Tiiouou fenaelo servants come under the category of 
handicrafls women, yet they form a dlsLincf class, very 
important in itself, and essential to the welfare of tlie 
community. 

A faithful servant— next best hlossing, and next 
rarest, after a faithful friend !— who among us has 
not had, or wanted, such a one? Some incsLimahle 
follower of the family, who has known nil tlie fiimily 
changes, sorrows, and joys, is always at hand to look 
after the petty necessities and indoserihahly small 
nothings which, in the nggrcgiite, make up the sum of 
one’s daily comfort; whom one can trust in sight and 
out of sight— call upon for help in season and out of 
season; rely on in absenee, or siekjjesi!, or Iroiihle, to 
*keep the liuuse going,’ safe and right; and at .nil 
tirfies, and under all eircumstunces, de])cud upon for 
that conscientious fidelity of service w^iiich money can 
never purchase, nor repay. 

And this, what doniehtic servants ought to b(j, might 
be, they are— alas, liow seldom ! 

Looking round on the varieaa households we know, 
I fear \vg sh-nll find lliat this rchition of master (^or 
mistress) and servant — a relation so necessaiy, .is to 
have been instituted from the foii;i(h>i'ioii of the wt>rid. 
and since so hallow'cd by both bililical and .snular 
chronicles, as to he, next to ties of i»Ioud and friend- 
ship, the most sacred boml that cjii exist between 
man and man— is, on the wdiole, the wonst fulfilled of 
any under tbe sun. 

Whose fault is this? — the superior’s, wdio, in the 
march of intellect and education around him, lolling 
somewhat the distinction of mere rank, yet tries to 
enforce it by inslituling external di.stiiictions impos- 
Bible to be maintained betwoen himself and his dtpend- 
ents? — or the inferior's, who, euflicien'ily advaiieed to 
detect the weaknesses of the class .above liim, though 
not to cure his own, ahjiir(?s tlie blind revci\nee 
^uil obedivjuco of ani'ient times, without altaining to 
the higher spirit of this tmr day ’ v. I:cu the Ijiw of 
Bervitude has been remodelled, elevated, and conse- 
crated by Christianity itseir, in the pir.soii of its Invnie 
Pounder. ^JFIl that is f/iyafesl wna.t^^uu, hi hi.'n h* ‘ion. 
servant* 

This rocognitioji of the sanctity of service, rnrough 
the total and sublime equality on wliidi, in one sens;, 
are thus placed the server and the serveil, seems the 
point whereon all minor points ought to turn, find 
which, in the <Tuful rcsjioiisihility It imposes on la.ils ' 
parties, ought never to be absent from the mind of 
either; yet it is usually one of the very last things 
likely to enter tlierc. 

To tell Mrs Jones— who yesterday engaged her cook 
Betty for fourteen pomivls a year, having l)eaten her 
down guineas by a eonqjKjniise about, 

the b^r; .and who, after various sqiiahhles, finally 
turned out prettf* Susan, the housemaid, *iuto liic 
ghastly Vanity-fair of London, lor gossiping on area 
steps with divers * followers ’—or the honourable Mrs 
BrowiK^rovj^, who keeps Victorino sitljng up till 
daylightjust^ undo her mistre^.Vs gown, and last 
week threatened, tliough she did not dare, to di&iniss 
the fine upper-nurse, bceause, during tlie oriel* jiiinulc 
or two after dessert, when Master Bah}' appeared, *] 
mamma, who rarely sees lAm nt any other time, and 1 
"wilh Ills education, physic.al or moral, 
hear from his rosy lips a ‘naughty 
wordjKt Bay to these ‘ladies* that the ‘women* 
they are of the same feminine flesh and blood, 

would fiKipttrse meet nominal assent. But to attempt 
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ami goes rides with her little children— appnroAtly a 
better woman, wife, and mother than nine-tcnthii of 
her flubjects. Yes ; it is liere, I think, the only true 
equality lies — in this recoc:nition of a eonmion imturo; 
to the divinely appointed law of which all externnl 
practice is to be referred. Would that both mistresB^a 
and servants could be brought to recognise this 
equality— not as n mere scntiinentHl theory, but us a 
tangible fac.t, the foundation and starting-point of all 
relations betwo'iLi them. 

ItconcornsmaidsJuBt as nvuch ns mistresses ; and tr» 
them I wish to spcnic, more especially ns among them 
this Journal circulates largely— at least, I have often 
found it, hid in table-drawers, and ‘ strccling ’ about 
dressers, or pored over of odd evenings when the kitchen 
was tidy ami work was done. All the belter : no incut n1 
improvement that is eonipatihle with the duties of his 
or her calling, ought to be forbidden any human being. 

I should like, first, to impress upon all women- 
servants how very much society deponds upon them 
for its wellbeing, physical and moral. I am not afraid 
of thereby inereasing their 8olf-conci.it: it is not 
responsibility, but tlie want or loss of it, which 
degrades character. 'I'o ft;ol that you ( -n be soiiic- 
thing, or might be, is often iIk* first stop towards 
becoming it; and 1 hold it safest, on the whole, to 
treat people as better than they are, ^ if, perchance, 
conscience nniy shame tlicm into being 'whnt they 
are believed, than to cheek all lioju*, i».'iralyse ail 
aspiration, and irritate llieni, by the slow pressun* 
of contemptuous iuerediility, into becoming actually 
as bad as thf*y are supposed to h(>, 'rims, if the 
young women to whom has fallen the lot of donioslic 
service, of making homes comrortahlc. and cspe«‘iaily 
of taking care of children, could once he imide to 
feel their own importance as a class— their infinite 
means of usefulness— t think it would stiniuhite 
them into a far higher feeling of self-respect and 
true Respect ability, and make tliem of iloublc value 
to the community at large. 

What do you ‘go to service* for? — wages of course: 
all you care, for is how much money you can earn, and 
liow easy a place you gel for it. (Muiraclcr is likewise 
indispensable to you; so you seek out good families, 
and keep ii* them for a <;erta1n length of time. iMean- 
while, the most onergetie and sensible among you try 
to learn as rmicli as lies fli your way — but only as 
a means of bettering yourselves. ‘To net ter yourself’ 
is usually held a satisfnetory reason for ({uilting the 
most satisfactory phiee and the kindest of mistresses. 

On the whole, the bond between you and ‘missis* is 
a mere bargain — a matter of pounds, shillings, and 
pence ; you do just as much us she exacts, or as you 
consider your wages justify her ni expecting from yon 
— not a particle more. As to rights, privileges, and 
perquisites, it is not unfrequenlly either a daily battle 
or a sort of armed treaty between kitchen and parlour. 
The latter takes no interest in the foniior, except to 
gee that you do your work and keep your place; while 
you on your part, cxceiit for gossip or curiositj’, arc 
comfortably indifferent lo * the family.* You leave or 
stay just as it suits them, c;r j'oui-self, get through a 
prescribed round of work, arc tolerabl3' well-behaved, 
civil, honest — ut least in great matters — and tell no 
lies, or only as mnny white ones as will answer your 
purposes. And BO you go on, passing Troiii ‘jdacc’ 
to ‘place,’ resting nowhere, responsible nowhere* 
sometimes marrying, and (Iroppiiig into a totally 
difTerent sphere, but oftener still continuing in the 
same course from year to ytar, laying by little 
enough, either in wages or attachment; vet doing 
very well, in your own sense, till sickness or old 
age overtakes you, and then— where arc you? 

I have read Bomowhero that in our liospitals and 
lunatic asylunvs tliere is, next to governesses, no class 
BO numerous as that of female domestic servants. 


l^mombcr, I am referring not to the lower degrees, 
but to the respectable among you — those enn 

alw'ays commnnd decent wages and good^ sijiintions, 
so long ns tlicy arc capable of taking thetp. Of the 
meaner class, ignorant, stupid, drifted from household 
to household, from pure incapacity to do or to learn 
anything, or expelled disgracefully' thence for want of 
(poor wretches, were they cver^ taught 9) a sense of 
the common morAl necessities^f society', Which objects 
to the open breach of ut l^st the sixth, seventh, 
eighth, and ninth commandments— of these unhappy 
dregs of your sisterhood. 1 cannot now venture to 
speak. 1 i*poak of those, born of respectable parents, 
starting in service with good prospects, able, generally, 
to read and write, and gifted with siifhcitMit education 
and Intel ligcnec to make them a blessing to thcmsulves 
and all about them, if their inielligoncc wore not so 
often degraded into mere ‘ sharpness,* for want of that 
qualitj' — rart^ in all classes, but rarest in yours — 
moral eonscientiousness. 

Why is it that, especially in large towns, a ‘ clever ’ 
servant is ‘almost sure to turn out badly? Why do 
inislresses complain that, wdiile one can get a ded^nt 
servant, a gond-natiired servant, a servant who *drH*B 
her work pretty well, with plenty of looking after,* a 
c<m«oiep lions servant is with diiiiculty, if at all, to bo 
found ? 

By conscientious, I mf an one. who does her duty — 
that is. the general business of her calling — not morel}' 
for wages or a character, or even for the higher 
motive of ‘ picnshig missis,’ but for the highest of all 
motives — hecfiust* it is Iicr duty. Because, to cook a 
dinner, with care and without waste; to keep a house 
(dean and orderly in overy corner, seen or not seen; 
to he serupulon.slx' hotmst and trutlifiil, in the smallest 
as in the greatest IhiiiL's; to abstain from pert answers 
ill the parlour, squabbles in the kitchen, and ill- 
iiat.nr(»d tilLlc-tatl’^ about her fellow- servants or the 
family — concern not merely her position as a servant, 
but licr conduct and cdiarnctcr ns a human being, 
account able lo Clod as much ns the greatest woman 
that eve»* was horn. 

'Oil, that's fine talking!’ j'ou may say; ‘but what 
can / do? what can be expected of tna — only a poor 
servant?’ * * 

C.;;!y a poor servant ! Ouf^ a person whom a whole 
Iiouseludd is obliged to trust, more or less, with its 
comfort, order, property, rcspeetahility, peace, health 
— 1 was going to add life; who, in times of sickness 
or trouble, knows more of its .•secrets than nearest 
acquaintaiiec ; wdio is aw'nre of all its domestic weak- 
iiespcs. fault.", ami vexations ; to whom the ‘ skeleton* 
said to in every house must necessarily be a thing 
giie.<«.Hed at, if not' only too familiar; on whom master, 
mistress, children, and friend must bo daily dependent 
fur numerous biiiull comforts and attentions, scarcely 
known, perliajss, until they arc missed. Onl}- a poor 
servant! Why, no living creature has more oppor- 
tiiiiit}' of doing good or evil, and becoming to others 
cither a blessing or.:i curse, than a ‘ poor servant ! * 

^ Not if she is a mere bird of pasBisijp^^jliSliir.g 
roof to ro if, indiflercnt to everything sa^'C wMit she 
may pic^ up lo feather her nestVith by-j^J^way. 
Not if she starts with the notion that ‘ * and 

she arc to be always at war, or on the alert against 
mutual civLToach incuts, anxious only which can get 
the most out of the other. Not if she takes to fawning 
and fluttering, humouring her mistress's weak points, 
anti laughing at her bcliind her back, betraying the 
’follies or misfortunes of (>nc household into another; 
carrying on a regular syftem of double-faced hj'poc- 
risy, and fancying she is getting her revenge, and 
degrading her injurers, when, in fact, she more, inucdi 
more, degradi s herself. 

These arc the things which make servants despised ; 
not because they are servants, but because the most 
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nf th^ if they assume any moral standard at all, 
'hold wo ao fhr below that of tlie class above them) 
that this ebus learns to regard and treat them as an 
inferior order of beings. 

• What can you expect from a servant ?’ said to me 
a lady with whom I often used to argue tlio matter — 
a good and noblc-niinded woman, too, among whose 
few prejndictes was tills, fixed and immutable, against 
the wiiole race of domectics. 

What do I expect from a servant? « Why, precisely 
what I exact from myself-? tlie same honesty of word 
and act, the same chastity and decency of behaviour, 
self-Mvemment in temper and speech, and propiiely 
of dress and manner according to our respective 
stations. 

Tiierefore, in any disputed point, I, ns being pro- 
bably the more educated, older, if not wiser of the 
two, feel bonnd ns mueii ns possiblo to put tnj-self 
in her place, to try and understand iier feelings and 
(diaracter, before T judge her, or legislate for her. I 
try in all things to set her an example to follow, 
rather than abuse her for faults and failings, wliich 
she has sense enough to sec I nni just ns liable 
to as she. I would rather lielp her in tiic right way, 
than drive her into it, whip in hand, and take another 
road myself. Heprove, I ought, and will, ns «nften ns 
she requires it; but reproqf is one thing, scolding 
another: she should never see that I find fault merely 
fh>m bad temper, or for the pleasure (?) of scolding. 
Authority T must have : it is for her good as wedi ns 
mine that there should he only one mistress in the 
house, to whom olicdicnce must be implicitly rendered, 
and whoso domestic regulations will admit of no idle- 
ness, carelessness, or irregularity ; but I would scorn 
to use my authority unjustly, or wantonly, or unkindly, 
•imply for the sake of assorting it. If it is worth 
anything in itself, she will soon learn that it is not to 
be disputed. 

And generally, rule, order, and even fair reproof, 
are among the last things that servants complain of. 
Selfishness, stinginess, want of consideration for others, 
are much oftener the fruitful source of all kinds of 
domestic rebellion, or the distrust which is worse than 
any open fight — the sense of gnawing injustice which 
destroys hb respect and attachment l>ctwcoii * upstairs’ 
and ‘ downstairs.’ 

And yet the servant is often very unjust too. Cook, 
who has only to dress the diniinr, and neither to work 
for it nor pay for it, turns up her nose nt missis’s 
'meanness ’ and displeasure at waste or extravagance 
~C00k, who, if any crash came, has only to look out 
for another place; while missis has lier five children, 
whose little months must be filled, and little bodies 
must be clothed, and 'master,* whnm it breaks her 
heart to see coming in from the City, haggard, tired, 
and cross-^a crossness he cannot hclj), poor ninn ! — nr 
sitting down with a pitiful patience,*’ sick and sad, 
almost wishing, save for her and the children, that he 
could lay his head on her shoulder and die! Whut 
docs coolo in the kitchen, fat ami comfortable, know 
of of the agonisud struggle fur posh 

tion and clinrac^r— nay, mere bread — wh)^;!! makes 
the days and nigiits of tliousands of the professional 
classes one loTig battle for life ? 

Also, the peitty housemaid, who has her* regular 
work and periodical holiday, with her 'young man* 
coming fkithfully on Sundays, about whom, should he 
turn out false, she rarely makes a fuss, but quickly 
takes up with another; slic being essentially prac^l 
tical, and mental suflering being happily out uf her 
Une. Little she guesses oi'all the conflicts, torments, 
^and endurances which fall to the lot of natures whom 
adhSbrent cultivation, if not a finer organisation, has 
rendered more alive to anollicr sort of trouble— that 
anguish of spirit whicli is. worse than any bodily pain. 
Little lAo knows, when she comes in singing to dust 


the parlour, of many a cruel scono transacted there ; 
or of many an hour of mortal agony, bitter as death, 
yet sharpened by the full consciousness of youth and 
life, spent in the pretty room, outside whicli slie 
grumbles so, because ' miss wi/l keep her door locked, 
and it *11 be dinuer-time afore ever a body can get 
the beds made ! * 

Servants should make allowance for these things, 
and many more wliich tliey neitiier know nor under- 
stand. I’liey sliould respect, not out^f blind Subservi- 
ence, but mere common sense, ^hc great difference 
wliich tiieir narrower education and mode of though i 
often places between tliem and 'the family,* in itt* 
pleasures, tastes, and necessities, and, above all, in its 
sufieritigs. This clifTerence must exist : in tlie happiest 
liumes, cares and anxieties must be for ever arising, 
like sen-waves, to ho breasted or avoided, or daslu*d 
against and broken, as may be ; and against tliesi; the 
servant must bear her part as well as tlie niisircss. 
But it is, and ougiit to be, something to know liow 
often a word or Icmk of respectful sympathy, a quiet 
little attention, an nnoflicious observance of ones 
comfiirt in tiilles, will, in limes of trouble, go direct 
to the mistress’s heart, with a soothing influence of 
which the servant has not the slightest idea, and 
which is never afterwards forgotten. '.Better is a 
friend that i 8 «Mcar than a brother afar otf; * and better, 
many a time, is the silent kindness of some domestic, 
who, from long familiarity*, understands one’s pee.uii- 
arities, than the sympathy of many un outside friend, 
who only rubs against one’s angles, sharpenc’d by sick- 
ness or pain, and often, iinin ten tion ally, hurts more 
by futile comforting tlian by total neglect. 

A word on one branch of female service, undeniably 
the most important of all — the care and management 
of children. 

I have always, from fond experience, held that child 
to be the happiest who never liad a nursery-mnid — 
only a mother. But this Jot is too felicitous to fall to 
many, and perhaps, after all, would not lie in reality 
so Utopian us in idea — p-irticiilarly to the mothers. 
So let 118 grant hired nurses to he a natural necessity 
of civilisation. 

Poor tilings — they cc^fainly ■need con^klerntion, for 
they liavc mueh to bear. Cl^iildrpn ndi cluirining— in 
the abstract; but one ^ sometimes sees the petted 
cherubs of the drawing-room the little fiends of the 
nursery, exhibiting, almost before they can speak, 
passions which would tempt one to believe in original 
sill, did not edueation commenec with existence. And, 
whatever the mysterious law of sin may be that Adam 
made us liaide for, it is possible to bring even infants 
under the dominion of that law of love— given by the 
Second Adam — to Wliom little children came. And 
how ? By practising il oursplrt's. 

Ay; making aliowanco for tlio necessary short- 
comings of nil young things, just entered on the 
experience of life, from kittens to boys, the former 
being much the least troublesome of the two, I 
never once know or heard of a case of irredeemably 
‘naughty’ cliildrcn, in regard to whom parents or 
nurses, or both, were not originally and principally to 
blame. I never* saw a fretful, sullen girl,' who had 
not been made so by selfishness ^nd ill-humour on 
the part of otliers, or by tiuitalising restrictions and 
^compelled submission, hard cnoiigli at any age, but 
especially in childhood; or a passionate, revengeful 
boy, who liad not first bad the Cuin-like spirit put 
into liim by some taunting voice or npiirted hand 
— not a baby-liand ; tcacliing him tliat what otliers 
did he miglit do, and tliat tlie blow he smarted from 
was exactly the same sort of pain, and dealt in tlie 
same spirit, as tliat he deligiited to inflict on nurse or 
brotiier, feeling out of his fierce little heart tliat this 
was tlic sole consolation left him for liis half-understood 
but intolerable wrongs. 
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Doea ever any nan or woman nmemhcr the feeling 
of being *whipxMMi*^aa a child— 'the fierce anger, the 
insupportable ignominy, tlie longing for revenge, whicii 
blotted out all thought of contrition for the fault in 
rebellion against the pnnishmont? With this recol- 
lection on tlieir own parts, 1 can liardly suppose miy 
parents venturing to inflict it — certainly nut nllowiiig 
Ita infliction by nnQtlier under any circumstances 
whatever. A nurse-maid or domestic of any sort, 
once discovered to have lifted up her liand against a 
child, oiiglit to meet instant severe rebuke, and, onai 
repetition of the oflcncc, instant disinissMl. 

A firm will the nurse must have— which the child 
will obey, knowing it must he obeyed; bnt it should 
be with licr no less than with the parents, a loving 
will always. I will not suppose any young woman 
BO mean and cowardly as to wreak her whims and 
tempers, or tliosc of her mistress, on the helpless little 
sinner, wlio, Iiowever annoying, is after all sucli ii very 
small sinner. 1 cannot believe she will find it so very 
hard to iuve the said sinner, who clings about iicr 
helplessly night .nnd day, in the total ucpendeiice that 
of itself produces love. And surely, reincinhering her 
own childhood and its events — such lolhings now% 
of such vast inonient then, its unjust punishmenrs, 
unrenicdicd wrongs, and harshly exacted sacrifices — 
things wliicli in their results may ligvc nflcctcd her . 
temper for years, and even yet arc ii n forgo tfen— she 1 
will strive as much as possible to put herself in iier | 
nursling's place, to look at tlie world from his point of j 
view, and never, as people often do, to expect from | 
him a degree of perfection which one rarely finds even , 
in a grown person ; above nil, never to expect from ! 
him anything that site docs not practise hcrselfi J 

It will be seen that 1 hohl this law of kindness as i 
the Alpha and Omega of education. 1 once asked \ 
one — ill ids own house a fatiier in everything but the t 
name, his authority unquestioned, his least word held in | 
reverence, his smallest wish oheycMl — ‘flow did yon over ■ 
manage to bring up these children ? * lie 8:ii<l : ‘ Ky hve* j 
That is the question. It is because people have so ■ 
little love in tfiLMii, so 1 title purity and truth, self- ! 
control and seif'-deniaK that they ni.uke such frightful 1 
errors in the bringing iin of cbildreii. When 1 1 
go from Fiome to buqie m' the middle classes, and ! 
see the sort of rule or misrule tlicrc, the crnintless i 
evil influences, physical jfiid spiritual, against whicii 
children liave to struggle, I declare 1 often wmnilcr 
that in the rising generation tliere are half-a-dozen 
good men and women. And when I glance down the 
Tintes column of * Want Places.* and speculate iiow^ j 
few of tliese ^ijiirscs,* upper and under * girls,* and 
* nursery-maids,* have the smallest knowledge of tiielr 
responsibility, or care about fliliilling it, iny w‘ondcr is 
that the new generation should grow up to manhood 
and womanhood at all. ^ j 

This responsibility— if the nurse ever reflects on it 
—how awful it is ! To think that whatever the man 
may become, learned and great, worldly or wittked, lie 
is at present only the child, courting her smile and 
coming to her for kisses, or hiding from lier frown an^ I 
sobbing on her neck, ‘ 1 wiU be good, I will be good ! * 
That be she old or young, clever or ignorant, ugly or 
pretty, she has, next to the mother — sometimes before 
the mother, though that is a sad thing to see— this 
all-powerful influence over liim, strongm* than any he 
will afterwards allow or own. That it rests with li?r- 
self how slie uses it, whether wisely and tenderly, for 
tlie guidance and softening of his nature, or harslilv 
and capriciously, after a fashion which may iiardeu 
and brutalise liim, and make him virtually disbelieve! 
in love and gocMluess for the remainder of liis existence. 

Truly, in this hard world, which they must only too 
soon bo thrust into, it is more essential even fur boys 
than girls that, in the dawn of life, wliile women solely 
have the management of them, they should bo accus- 


tomed to this law of love— love paranioiint a^ never 
ceasing, clearly discernible rn tlie midst of^straiiit, 
reproof^ and even 'punishment — lore thf t ttles to be 
always as just as it is tender, and. never exermses one 
of its riglits for its own pleasure and good, but ftn* the 
cliihrs. To the nurse, unto wliom it does not oonie by 
instinct, as it does to parents, the practice of it may 
be difflciilt— vc^ dififtcult — buf God forbid -it sbonld 
be impossible. ^ p 

And wlmt a reward there is in this, beyond any form 
of service — to a woiiirii. liespect and gratitude of 
parents; consideration from all in the house; siflbc- 
tiun, fresii, full, and free, and sweet as only a diild's 
love can be. Trying as the Tnirse-mjiid'B life is, count- 
less as are her vexations and pains; how many a 
childless wife or solitary old-maid has envied her, 
phij'ing at romps for kisses, deafened with cver-sound- 
ing rills of delicious lauglitor ail day, and lying down 
at night with a soft sleepy thing breathing at her 
side, or wakened of a morning with two little arms 
tight round her n(‘ck, smotheringiy expressing a 
wealth of love that kingdoms could not buy. 

And when she grows an old woman, if, as Vfton I 
happens to domi'stic servants, she does not marry, hut 
remains in service all her life, it must be lier own ifault 
if niicseN position is not an exceedingly happy and 
liniioiired one. Not perhaps, in our modem times, after 
the fashion of her onter in novels and plays — from 
Jhfiel's nurse downwards— but still abounding in com- 
fort and respect. Most likely, she still lives in the 
family— an> iiovv, it will be strange if her grown-up 
‘children * do not now and thcMi come and see her, to 
gossip over those old times which, the further we leave 
them beliind. grow tlio more precious. In time these 
childreirs children— with their other parent, who knew | 
not nurse, and whom nurse still views with rather 
suspicious curiosity — come and cliatter to her, eager 
to hear nil about ^>a' or *ma liow ‘ina’ looked when 
she was a little baby ; whether ^pa* was a good boy or 
a iiHiighty boy, some thirty odd years ago. And — a 
reinai'kiiblc moral fact! — the chances arc that ‘pa* will 
gravely confess to tlie latter ; wliile old nurse, seeing 
all things thrmigh the softening glass of time, will 
protest that neither he nor any of the children ever 
gave her the Iciist trouble since they wer§ horn ! * 

b have said h good deal, and yet it seems as if 1 had 
almost left tlie subject where I found it. it is so wide. 
Let me end it in words, which, coming into my mind 
now, transcend all mine, and yet, 1 trust, have been 
made the foundation of them, in which case I need 
not fear. Words, open alike to master and servant— 
sludiud by how lew, yet in which lies the only law of 
life for all ; 

^ServuntSj ohe?/ in all things yovr masters rnceording to 
the Jlesh ; not with eye-s'eroice, as mm-pleasen ; bat in 
simple ness of heart, fearing God: And whatsoever yo do, 
do it hearii/yjfts to the- Lord, a.M not unto men; knowing 
that of the Lord ye shall reroioe the Reward.* 

burlingto.n iiousk— th® new home 

OF THE ROYAL SOiftiSfr.”’ • 

Tk ITsO'tlie goTemmpnt allnttml Artain apartiflenti fat 
Somerset House for the use of tlie Koj^hl Society. Tlie 
architect, Sir AVilliain CHiHnib^jl, had just completed 
ills task ^ nnd the Soidety, entepig into occupation of 
rooms with bare unplnstered walls, fitted them up 
w ith suitable book-cases for their valuable library, and 
.'irraiiged the largest ns a meoting-rnom. It was their 
«ixth remove ; twice tlic niimlier which, according to 
the proverb, suffices foiP utter ruin. The}', however, 
rcimiiiied in occupation for seventy-six y^ears, and 
flourished withal. Many a stpxlent, many a savsiit 
and pliiloiiopher, rGniemb<!rs.,wiln something like afiTee- 
lion, -tiint third dcvir on the left, under the gatewiiv 
leading from the Strand. It has opened to admit men 
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wlipio namoB stand foremost in llie sciontiftc annals of 
the prek^t centur}'. Heavy Sir Joseph Hanks, carried 
ifi a chai( by four stron^r >ncn to preside at meetiues of 
the Society ;^)avy, fluslicd with pride at liaving been 
elected . to succeed the lieavy baronet as president ; 
Wollaston, nmon^ distin^uislied men perhaps the 
cleverest; and Hcrschcl, Faraday, and many others 
living and dead. TItat mcmonible door no longer 
opens to science ; she l^s migrated lAritli her votaries 
a mile further away from the cit}’. 

^mc persons have thought that the Society was too 
highly favoured hy a grant of free quarters in the 
palatial edifice. But though the rooms were free, 
the windows were not, and wiiidow-inx was always 
exacted and paid. Moreover, the Society have always 
been the scientific advisers of the government : when- 
ever an opinion has boon asked, committees have been 
appointed, who spared no pains to make their reply 
worthy of the Society’s reputation, nnd thereby of tl)c 
nation's — drawing up reports or giving the very best 
advice gratuitously. At present, besides giving gratui- 
tous opinions, the Society uiulertakc the administration 
of Si.l000 voted by parliament every year for the 
promotion of science. 

The impulse given of late towards improvements in 
the civil service, and an outcry for more routp from 
the registrar-general, the inland Revenue, and soitio 
other dei)artment8, set the atlthorities tliinkiiig that 
it would be desirable to take po.isessioii of all the 
moms occupied by scientific societies in Somerset 
House, and convert tljem into offices. TJie Royal 
Society had long been straitened for room for their 
increasing library; hence, when my lords of Ihc 
Treasury offered more spacious quarters in Burling- 
ton House, the offer was, after due consideration, 
accepted. Three other soiictics refused the offer, and 
are now ‘sorry for it.’ Wc have, however, lieard a 
rumour that the house will be Avantod some day lor 
I'rince Alfred: if it be true, the societies Avill have to 
undergo another removal. 

We may here take the opportunity of correcting a 
misapprcliension that prevails in some quarters— even 
in the House of Commons — us to the case of the. 
Bciimtific societies and the government. The Royal 
Society, from their origin in the reign of Cliuiies II., 
have always* been self-supporting : gbvermnent Jins 
never done more for Ihein than to find liousc-roimi, 
and that only since 1780. TIic Society have neither 
been fostered nor enfeebled by votes of money from 
tl>© public purse for their own uses ; they have always 
paid iCheir way like honest savaiis, which is one of the 
reasons why the significant F.R.S. has become the first 
scientific distinction in the world. Of the annual grant 
of L.IOOO, which was first voted seven years ago, 
when Lord John Russell was minister, not one penny 
has been applied by the Society to their owm purposes. 
They net but ns stewards of the sums,* apportioning 
them in such ways as will best advance the ends 
of science — helping earnest inquirers Avhosc circum- 
stances arc inadequate to the cost of experiments ; at 
times, jgyAiuuj^^vuable observations, whicli, but fur 
this aic^ woulcf have remained unpublished. 

But to come to tlfb subject expressed in tlic*titIo of 
the present paper. If you have ever sauntered w'est- 
ward along Piccadilly^ you will not have failed to 
notice a high sullen infill abutting on that pretentious 
lounge— Burlington Atcade. It is relieved by three 
gateways — two for show, one for use— wliich, up to 
within the past three years, were opened as seldom us 
a ipiser's strong box. But times liavc changed ; the 
Ipiddle ^te now stands open^Lthat is, from ten to four 
on aix days of the week — the three acres behind the 
wall, and the buildings thcrmipon, have liecome public 
property, and the public, taking advantage of the open 
gate, Step in from time to time to sec what has been 
bought with their money. 


On entering, you see a spacious court-yard, not very 
well paved ; at one end, a mansion built of stone, with 
two Avings ; at the other, a crcscent-formed colonnade, 
cut in two by the main gateway. The principal front 
has a rustic basement, projecting ends, pilastcrcd 
columns in the centre, all fiuislicd above by an entab- 
lature and balustrade. As for the Avings, they are 
about as ])ictiircsque as bits of (jower' Street Avould be 
planted on the saiiie spot; and if you are perfectly 
sane on matters of art, you Avill not fiiiQ cause for any 
very rapturous emotion, look to Adiatcvcr side of the 
court-yard you may. 

The cast wing is occupied by the London University; 
the Avest Aving— formerly the kitchen — has been con- 
verted into .*1 hall of noble proportions, in Avhich the 
Royal Society hold tlieir evening meetings, nnd the 
nniA'ersity their oxnminalions and annual gntherings, 
to confer degrees, nnd so forth. GoA'crriincnt, too, 
liaA'e jn«it had a fortnight’s use of it, for examinations 
under the War Department. Tiie main building is 
the now home of three scientifie soe.ielies : the Royal 
and Liniuean on the firtft floor, Avliich comprises the 
8t.ito apartments; the Oiiemieal on the ground-floor. 
Tlie Linmeaiis lia\o also a room— for their museum 
— on the ground-floor ; other parts of the building 
are tenanted by the assistant-secretaries. All the 
expense of rciqpval, of furnishing and fitting up the 
rooms, and laying on gas, lias been borne by the 
several societies; house-room and water only being 
given by the govunmuuit. 

The library and col lections of tlie Liiina?an Society 
make a better show than in Ihcir late quarters, the 
gloonijMihl house in Soho Square. Tlie shabby-lo(»king 
books Avhicli belonged to Linmeiis himself, and the 
ungraceful cases in wJiich ho kept his herbarium, arc 
now preserved in n bandsomc glass-c.-ise in the Society’s 
principal room— Avbat was formerly the great ball-room 
— along with their library and some* otlicr collections. 
To the Linna*aiis, the removal is ii great benefit; for 
the heavy sum which they have hitherto bad to pay as 
rent, Avill now become available for the jirinting of 
TninsariiouSf and the* promotion of tlicir special science 
generally. 

The same may he said of the Chemical Society ; 
instead of fiaying rent, nsthey«had to do^iri Cavendish 
Square, tliey will now jjnve a fund to defray the cost of 
patient researches and astofiisliing oxjierimenls. 1’hcy 
liave fitted up their nieeling-rooiu with the seats from 
the Royal Society’s ineeling-rooin at Somerset House; 
and talking of tiiese scats, Ave urn reminded of a litilc 
matter of testimony in their history. On removing 
them from llic i>laec where they had been fixed for so 
many years, there Avas seen ehalked on the floor under- 
iicv'itli: LV//// Sidea, Sil/t/ T/ios, Teal, and 

lioh*. Thumpma hid these stats in the year of our Jjord 
1780. Henceforth, the t|;rec societies will meet on the ! 
same evening, Thursday, so that Avhen business is 
cnncludcd, they may all come together in the Royal 
Society’s Lower Ijibrary for their cup of tea and 
friendly gossip, and so establish a series of conver- 
sazioni from November to June. • 

Besides the Lower Library above mentioned, the Royal 
Society have rearranged tiio chief portion of their 
library in six rooms on the first floor. You approach j 
by a broad stair, in a well-lighted linll, of which the 
walls and ceding are decorated by pictures from the 
ptncil of Sebastian Ricci. In the paintings on the 
Avails, the figures are life-size: a goddess, jirobably 
Venus, drawn in a car by wonderful swimmiiig-liorseB, 
Attended bj' gleesome maidens and flying boys on one 
side ; on the other, Diana and her nymphs bathing. 
Tlic latter, which is painted with considerable freedom, 
inspired a wot vi’orlliy of preservation. A visitor 
happening to remark that ho thought the canvas was 
loose, a learned professor wlio stood by, esteemed alike 
for his ready wit and mastery of science, replied : ‘ I 
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don’t know about the canvaSi but we seo the subject windows to see the sun rise, I was surprised the 
is loose.* vision of tiie colonnade that fronted nic. le secincil 

The four fhint rooms oceiipted by the Royal Society' one of liiose edifices in fairy tales tliat #rc raised by 
are ail built with coved cpilinfrs, set ofT by mouldinf?s f’cuii in a iiifrht-tiino.* Walpole could hardly have 
and cnmicos richly carved and gilt. Tlic saloon, the slept off the etfeeta of tlic ball, or else he wished to 
first room entered from the stc'iir, is panelled in hij!h flutter his nohle friend. 

relief,’ with carved figures over the door-heads, and Sir Willinm Ciiam hers, again, jemarking on the way 
shews on its coiling a largo picture, painted by Sir in v/iiicli li e aristocracy of London hid* their palaces 
James Thornhill. The pictures on the other three ceilings behind dcad-w aUs, as nuns lyiil friars did their coti- 
are by Ricefl, though whetiicr Sebastian or liis nephcw vents, says, referring to tlic wall of Burlington House: 
Marco had the greaXor share in their execution is iiof ‘ Tew in this vast city suspect,*! believe, that behind 
ensy to decide. It was Schastiuii Ricci who painted an old brick wall in Piccadilly, there is one of tho 
llie Ascension in the cupola of Chelsea Hospital, and finest pieces of arcliitectnro in Europe.’ 
the pictures on the stuircaRC of Monlngnc House — late And we find Cay repeating similar opinions. In a 

the British Museum ; and it is said of him that he left i>assage of his Trivia, he writes: 

England in a pet because Sir James 'riiornhill was i 

employed to paint the dome of StPniil’s. . Th.rlmrt,,,, f,ur p«iaoc_st.,l i-cinams. 

In the rear of the main building lies :i large plot of I.eantj mtlim- - vothont proportion reigns ; 

ground enclosed hy the walls of the Albany, lltirlington ‘ 

Arcade, and of the street known as Uurlington l ie walUith anm.ale. pie ores lives. 

« , * , , ,, I 11 <• X . 1 riiere Handel Rf.iKcs the Kti-Jiigs, the melting Strain 

Ganlcns. A terrare. bordered h.y a doul.lc row of stalely TraosportH tlie soul, and thrills through everv T«n : 

elnis, a^tches along tiiree sides ; the fourth is shul There oft 1 enter-hut with eleaiicr shoes, ' • 

m by tile very sombre baek-lront ol the hoiiso itsell. i,„,. ij,„.,i„jjton >s beloved i.y every Sluse. 

Broad grass-plots, divided hy a gnivcM 'd ivalk, cover 

tlic area between the terraees; and what with the i x\n unRO]>lii8ticaled spectator would come to a different 
ample foliage of the trees, and the spread of verdure, conclusion, and lament that secoiid-ralc cflecis should 
the place is refreshing to the eve of a Itfindoucr. ’flic ' liav<» been produced oii>i site jiosscsscd of first-rate 


bachelors of the Albany wanted to enjoy it; and when 
government bought Burlington House, one or tivo of 


capabilities. 

Clan’s allusion to Tlandcl arises from tlie fact of the 


them knoclccd down the hriek Fcrecns w'hieh shut ’ great musician luiving lived three years in the house: 
out from Ihcir windows overylhiiig except a litth* ' it was, niurcover, the residence of the Duke of l*orl:- 
d.aylight. But tlicir enjoyment was cut .short by a | land while he was niinistcr ; and the place is coii- 
pcreniptory order from the Board of Works for the j iiccted willi political history by yet another incident 
replacing of the envious screens vidthin Iwonty-fonr j * -Sir Snniiiel Roinilly oiico addressed the electors of 
hours. Oil the Burlinglon Arcade side, not a window, | ■Westminster in the court- yard. 

not a crevice permits curious folk to peep. ()nly from j One of llogartirs jirints, the ^^au of Tasfe, contains 

the street at the end laii any view of the grounds be j a view of Burlington House, eoneertiiug which Mr 

obtained by outaidcTs. rxhridge llou.'-e -now the ’ Voter Ciinninghirji remarks, that *it represents Kent 
Western Branch of the Bank of England -is one among I (tlie arehiteci) oirthe summit in liis tlireefold capacity 
those privileged to look down on tin* philosojihers and ! of painter, sculptor, and arehitoct, nourishing his 
savans as they saunter up and dow n iiiidcr the shade j pallet and pencils over the heads of liis astonished 
of the trees. It is alrc:idy elastic ground bore- ' supporters, Michael Angelo and Raphael. On a scaffold, 
nhrmts, and no detrin'cnt will accnie from the new | a liillc lower down, Vope stands, whitewashing the 
ussociatiui^. There, in Hjp rear, lived (lay under j front; and while he makes the pilasters of the gateway, 

(•iuern sherry’s ducal reol'; Aki'URide resid*Ml in Old | clean, his wet brush bespatters the Duke of Chandos, 

Burlington Slrcel; there, ip Oovk Street, is the house j who* is passing by; Lord Burlington serves the poet 
which tlie old Earl of Burlington built for (icuoral 'in the capacity of a labourer; and the date of the iirint 
Wade— a Iiouse of whleli some, one said: *lt w;is I is 1731.’ 

too small to live in, and too big to hang to a watch- ! That same ‘old brick wall’ lias borne many n shot 
chiiin.* And had wc space, we might record other j of late from pajicr artillery and from parliamentary 


reminiRcencos. 


artillery 


energetic individuals have 


But now for n few words concerning the house itsi lf. 1 demanded its demolition in the Times, to say nothing 
Vepys, tho cvor-memnrable, says in liis lhan/, under j of other iiajicrs ; and not longer ago tlian tho lt)th of 
dale September 1008: ‘To *my Lord Biiriington's I .luiio last, cerlaiii mcnibcrs of the Iiouse of Cornriioiis 


house; the first time I ever w'as there, it being the talked ‘Bunkum* with like purport. The wall ouglit 
house built by Sir J. Denham next to Clarendon to come down, and forthwith! If it did come down. 
House.* The Sir dolm Denham here alluded to iiolds w'c venture tifsay tliat nobody would be gratified, not 
a place among English poets as the author of Cooper's even the members afuresaid ; for the sceno to be 


IIUl and some other poems ; lie was surveyor of royal j revealed would be. an uninteresting view of the back of 
palaces and buildings ; and it is supposed that he built the colonnade, f f Tin old coacU-bouse and stables, of 
the bouse for tlic earl, and not for himself. Be tbi^^* the binder appurtenances of the luStar'a lod)’^e, and of 
as it may, it can hardly be true that the enrl said he some otV-or iilaccs resorted to by students wlien up for 
built on this spot, ns no one would over build beyond Ilu ir examination. ^ « 

him ; for other houses, noble and xdobcian, were then ’riic carl died, and the title with bim, in 1733, and i 
actually built to the west, or in conrsi; of erection, Burlington House became the property of thc‘Duke ! 
However, lliebard Boyle, tho next Earl of Burling- of Devonshire. There was talk of pulling it down 
ton, was ail architect, who had, as Walpole snys, ‘every about fifly years ago; but Lord George Cavendish 
quality of a genius and artist except envy;* and lie bought it, and made considerable alterations, employing 
befriended architects, and aided liberally in the piib-j S'inuicl Ware as architect. He * took do>vn,’ says 
licatioii of architectural designs. He built a new front Britton, ‘and rebuilt the whole house, except the front 
to the hoffse mentioned by Vepys, in 1717, and ill the elevation and some rooms connected with it.’ He 
following year the colonnade, gateway, and scn^eii- restored llie terraces and steiis in t|ie grounds belli nd, 
wall. Walpole goes into raptures over tliis colonnade, .and converted Iho east wing, which had been a riding- I 
Tlie carl had invited him to a ball, and arriving at house and stnhlcs, into a dwelling for a portion of the | 
night, lie saw nothing while crossing the court-yard; household. In IS 10, he built Burlington Arcade, and 
■but *at day.'ireak,’ as lie writes, ‘looking out of the got a rental of L.4000 a year for that double row of 
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badly, irentilated eliops. This amount, aa we hare 
beard, ie increased by sub-letting to L.8000. Among 
the tenants j|;licre is one who pays L.175 a year, and 
anotlier L.105 each for his one little shop. 

One thing Loni George did not do— 'build wholesome | 
habitations fur bis servants ; for anything more dismal 
than the undergnnin^ apartments cannot well be ima- 
gined. Tliat ^in}* domestics should ever have consented 
to pass their days therorn, is a marvel ; but now there 
is a change. The Boai^ of Works, by a small outlay, 
have turned the dungeons into habitable rooms. 

Tlic Cavendish family retained possession till, about 
three j'cars ago, when they sold tlie Burlington House 
estate to government for L. 1 40,000. The house stood 
empty for a few mouths ; tlien an exhibition of draw- 
ings and paintings, and another of designs for cavalry- 
barracks were held in it;, them, to make room for tlie 
registrar-general, tlic university was transferred from 
Somerset House to Burlington House. In 1850, the 
Royal Society, as already stated, accepted the offer of 
a home further west ; preparations for their reception 
weye commenced ; the university was shifted once 
more into tlic east wing ; and iu May of this year the 
Royals licid their first meeting in the new hall ; and 
tliete we leave them in occupation of their new home, 
with our best wishes for liarmonious action wit*:h their 
fellow-lodgers, and that they may continue to advance 
science, and advocate her claims us worthily and as 
independently as heretoforo. 

It was during the long vacatiop of 185C, while 
repairs were going on, and before the societies entered 
into occupation, that an incident occurred, with which 
it seems to us good to close our article on Burlington 
House. The reader must be good enough to imngiiiu 
a certain porter who w'as on duty at the time, giving 
an account of it to a certain professor. 

* Sir,* says tlie porter, * there enme in abrisk-looking 
oldish gentleman, with a sprig in his mouth ; and seeing 
him look about, I made bold to go up to liim and ask 
bis name. 

“ My name is Lord Palmerston. Who are you ?” 

“The porter of the ^ my lord and I made his 

lonlship a bow. 

^ ** The very man I want to see. Come and show me 
over the Ifopsc.” 

* So,* contimics the porter to the professor, *' I went, 
sir, as his lordship asked, and shewed him the house, 
and told him wliich rooms was for tlie itoyal Societ}*, 
which for the Linmesn Society, and wliicli fur the 
Chemical Society. And his lordship sisked a good 
many questions, and seemed to want to know all about 
the societies, and I answered him as well us 1 was able. 
And BO, after wc had been all over the house, iiis lord- 
ship wanted to go out into the grounds behind, and I 
unlocked the door, and his lordship walked about and 
asked more questions ; and then he talked alMiut the 
societies again, and he said ; “ WJiat is the Liiinasau 
Society? Wliat do they do?** 

^And Ins lordship didn’t know, sir, nor 1 didn’t know I * 

, < 

VERTf LIKE A WHALE. 

ONg' of the greatest luxuries we possess 'in these 
luxurious dayS, is the pow'cr of enjoying the startling 
novelty, exciting adventure, and magnificent scenery 
of foreign climes, without stirring from the aomfortahlo 
arm-chair in pur library, or, at all events, without 
^^ater exertiob than is necessary to obtain posses- 
sion of the well-pnddcd stall of some exhibition-room. 
4n Piccadilly or Leicester Square. In this way, with 
the assistance of Mr Burforfi', wc witnessed the capture 
^ of the Malakoff, niul were present at the Moscow 
eoronatlpn. In this way, we iiave ascended Mont 
BlailiD with tjie facetious Albert Smith, and slain 
lions and hippopotami in conipany with tlie adven- 
iurous Gordon Cumming. With Dr Livingstone, we 


have explored the interior of Africa; and, di^InBsed at; 
true and mahogany-coloured followers of the Pn^iet,, 
we have penetrate with Captain Burton to Mecca 
and Medina. Througli the instrumentall^ of tiie 
' Abb^ Hue, we have made the oequaintanee of those 
ridiculous Chinese ; we have got veiy near the North 
Pole with Dr Armstrong; we liave journeyed round 
the world with Madame Pfeiffer— in fact, there is not 
a spot on the face of the globe that has been described 
by book, lecture, or panorama, tiiiCt we have not 
-^visited, and do not know almosl^as much about as 
the authors, lecturers, and artists themselves. 

In the course of tlicso sedentary wanderings, there 
are certain favourite scenes and incidents that we liave 
seen with our mind’s eye on so many occRsions, that 
they have become as familiar to us as if we had actually 
witnessed tlicm. They appear to be standanl subjects 
that age cannot witlier, and whose infinite variety 
custom cannot stale. For instance, how often, ns we 
liave been sitting bc^fors our fire witli our legs up on 
a chair, have we felt awestruck and insignificant os 
we gazed upon the glories of Niagara. How many 
times oil a cold Decemlier night, with the curtains 
comfortably drawn, and the kettle singing cheerily 
on the hob, have wp. panting with heat and blinded liy 
the glare of the desert sun, been assisted by semi-nude 
Arabs up tho^teps of the Great Pyramid, and drank 
imaginary bottled beer wlieii we got to the top ; and, 
to come to the suhjec.t more particularly in hand, how 
often, as wc indolently lounged in our dressing-gown 
and slippers, on our favourite sofa, have we thoroughly 
enjoyed all the dangers and excitements of whaie- 
lishitig. 

It is related of Colonel W s, tlie historian of 

British India, that when he tras told that the author 
of Za//a liooJbA, had never boon in the East, lie said : 

' Well, that shews iiio tliat reading D’llcrhelot is as 
good as riding on a enmo).’ On the same principle, 
there are few readers who, by studying llerumii 
Melville's volumes, and other works of the same 
oleaginous nature, are not as well acquainted with the 
modua operundi of capturing a ivhale, from the cry of 
1 * There she spouts!’ of the nmu iu the crosa-trees, to 
I the stripping off the blubber at the Bhip’.B side, and 
I boiling it down iu the ship’s# coppers, Us if they bad 
spent the greater part of their lives cruising about the 
Arctic Ocean with harpoons in their hauds. Supposing 
the reader, therefore, to be theoretically a first-rate 
whalc-lisher, 1 shall not waste time and paper by 
dilating on the perils of icebergs, of boats set fire to 
by the friction of the rope, or stove in by the monster’s 
tail, or any other of the moving accidents and Jiair- 
breadth ’scapes incidental to this most exciting of 
pursuits, but shall come at once to what 1 consider 
its antithesis — namely, duck hunting. 

No reader of this Journal, it is to be hoped, has 
ever been present at a duck-lmtifc. It is a barbarous 
cxliibition, altlioiigli not a bit more cruel than fox- 
liunting, or any other sport in which a poor defenceless 
animal struggles gallantly for its life, till from sheer 
exhaustion it falls an easy victim to its relentless per- 
secutors. The only ditference between them is, that 
the fox has the Iionour of being obased to death by 
well-bred hounds with sleek dappled coats, and weU- 
moiintetl gentlemen in rod ones, while the instruments 
of the duck's destruction ore generally ragged hoys 
ilnd a scrubby terrier. The first, tlierefore, is a manly 
and noble sport, belauded by poets and followed by all 
the high and mighty in the laud; and the latter is, 
equally aa a matter of course, a low and degrading 
pursuit, for which the young rascals engaged in It 
ought to be well whipped, and their cur hung. 

The essentials for diick*hunting-are — a good-sieed 
pond, A tough old mallard, an amphibious terrier, 
and boys ad libitum* If the duck is sharp enough to 
dive when the dog makes a enap ^at him, he escapM^ 
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IT not,^ » oROght. Coevally, though for a few 
mlnatee ho may avoid the terrier, his sojonmB under 
water get ^rt by degrees and ominously less, till at 
last he ihlla a Tietim to what may be literally called 
the dogged determination of his canine pursuer. There 
is but one chance in his favour, namely, the apparition 
of tliat modern mra avis in terris, a policeman, or of 
some individual with humane feelings and a thick 
stick. Occasioiiaily, also, a duck owes his life to his 
own powers of endurance, shewing such good sport, 
that, like the hunted stag, ho is saved for another 
time. 

As a sport, diick>hunting in many points bears a 
strong resembhinco to coursing. In CiOch, the dogs 
hunt by sight, tlie liuman— or, as some would say, the 
inhuman — owners being only spectators, assisting 
their animals in the one case by liiidiiig the game ; in 
the other, hy preventing its escape by flight fnjiii the 
pond. The conduct of the luu'e and the duck under 
pursuit are also very similar. The liarc lies like a 
stone till she is almost kicked up ; nrd the duck does 
not div*e till the nose of the terrier almost touches his 
tail. The instinct of self* preservation teaches botli to 
place themselves under circumstances r. ost favourable 
to their peculiar conformation : the hare takes to the 
hills, where her long hiiid-Icgs give her a bettor 
chance of cscsjk?; and the duck dives under water, 
where, for a certain time, he is perfcMMly in his 
element, and s.^^^ from pursuit. The astonishment of 
the great bounding greyhound wlicn lie fliids himself 
unable to pull up, and going several yards beyond the 
point where the liarc has doubled, is only rquallcd by 
the pU7z)ed look of the terrier wlien the duck disap- 
pears from out of his very jaws, and ho gnj5P.s help- 
lessly round in doubt as to where his prey will make 
its reappearance. To finish the parallel"- bolli hare and 
duck eventually arrive at the same destination, each 
being only rescued from the jaws of the dog, tliat he 
may, at a later period, iiiid employ men t for the jaws : 
of his muster. < 

The analogy between duck-hinuing and wlmlc- 
fishing is, however, even more striking. The same 
mode of escapo— -the Siinie rei.’cssity for occasional 
respiration on the part of t^e victim — the same excit- 
ing uncertaiifty as to where the next appearance will be, 
form tlio characteristics qf each pursuit. In fact, ns 
popping at sparrows and shiiightcriiig elephants may 
be considered ns the two extremes of terra-flrma shoot- 
ing, BO hunting a duck and chnsing a whiilo mny he 
termed the alplia and omega of aquatic sport. There 
is an amnscinont, however, common on the Lake of 
Geneva, called Ae chasse du grtbvy that partakes of the 
qualities of each, and forms a/:oiinccting-link between 
them: it is the comparative, «)f which they arc the 
positive and superlative. I shall therefore conclude 
this paper with a short ascouiit of grcbc-Bhooting, 
which was indeed tho principal object with which I 
commenced it ; its leaving degenerated into a disserta- 
tion on duck-iiunting was purely accidental; and 
accidents, as every one knows, will happen in the 
best regulated articles. • 

The grebe is a handsome swimming bird witli a fine 
crest, that gives him tlie appearance of htiving had 
his own head cut off, and one belonging to a much 
larger individual subslitiited. lie seldom flies, and 
his pedestrian powers oie so inconsiderable as to Jlic 
hardly worth mentioning, negative qualities in which 
he resembles the duck, and which render him pecu- 
liarly applicable for the sport I am about to describe# 
He is not prized for his flesh, which is coarse and fishy, 
but, Kke the whale, he contributes in another way to 
tho wants of man, or rather wbman, ab Ids skin, which 
fetches from six to ten francs, is made into muffs, tip- 
pets, and other articles of feminine attire. No parti- 
cular day ks mentioned in tlie Swiss almanacs as Hint 
on which * grebe -shooting commences;' but autumn is | 


the season when the largest bags are qiade. J'oar is 
the golden number for 'the sliocting-party, from which 
no deviation must be allowed ; and to give some sort 
of vravtentfdanee to onr description, let us 'suppose the 
expedition planned, and the party to consist of those 
well-known continental travellers, Smith, Brown, 
Jones, and Bobinson. Tlicy have been stopping at 
Lausanne, and, with the love of sport inlierent in 
Engiisimien, determine to lin^ a day's grebe-shooting. 
In pursuance of this hiiidable resolution, they iiiro a 
boat for the day; and in illustration of another 
pleasing trait in the English cliurncter, lay in a stock 
of provisions snflifient to last llicni a week. 

Every thing being ready, they shove off with a full 
determination of bringing back a large hag of grebes. 
They could not have a better day. The lake is without 
a ripple ; the sky as Mnc as London milk ; and 
the air as clear as Thames water, after it has been 
filtered. The southerl}'' wind and cloudy sky so prized 
hj" fox-himtcrs, would prove totally destructive to the 
hopes of the grehc-shnoter. A frost could not bo more 
annoying to the former, than any mist or thicknc||/i of 
tho atmosphere to the latter. By tlic direction of the 
rowers, who are .iccustoinerl to the sport, our licroes — 
each, as a matter of course, with a cigar in his mouth 
— distribute themselves en rhjh tlms: Bobinson, being 
rather stout, establis1iQg.*1iiinscir in the stern; Jones 
occupies the how; and Smith niul Brown take their 
stations on tlio quarters; so that on whicliever side 
the unfortunate bird may appear, he will be sure 
to bear a shower of No. 1 shot pattering round 
liini. The necessity of first catcliing your hare is 
enforced by the sagacious Mrs GInsse, as an essential 
prclimifinry to cooking iiim; and in tiic same way, 
‘first find your grebe* is a rule tliat must invnriabJy 
be observed previous to stiooting liim. Bor this pur- 
pose, tho surface nf tlie lake is eagerly scanned in nil 
directions, throi:^1i pocket-tclescopcs and double-bar- 
relled opera -glasses. Brown is tbo first to catch sight 
of game; and Bobinson, after staring Intently for 
some minutes tlirough bis ivory l&rfjnp.ttey confirms the 
discovery. Tlie boatmen are directed to row in tho 
direction of tlie supposed grebe. 

‘What a magnificent fbilow!* exc1aim| Bobinsoi), 
wliose face glows like a peonj' with heat and excite- 
ment. ‘ lie 's ns black .ns a coal.* 

‘Blit be dotlin’t seem to move,’ says Smith, who 
lisps and drops his r’s. 'I thought gehes dived.* 

‘ He ’ll dive fast enough presently,* replies Bobinson,' 
who is standing up in tlie stern wiLli his gun read^s | 
although the quarry is a mile off. 

‘1 say, mind how you shoot,* says Jbnes, in the 
bow', ns lie looks nervously round at liis friends* guns, 
which arc pointing so, that were they to go off*, 
Bobinson’s w'ould deposit ii charge in tlie small of his 
b.nck, and Smith’s and Brown’s shave off his whiskers. 
‘Keep your ffiuzzlcs up, can't you?* 

‘l>o you know,’ said Smith, looking intently through 
his glass — *1 don’t think itli a gobe, after all. Jt 
h.at1in’t got any hdbd.* * 

‘It’s aslc^, perhaps,’ replied Attbiiison, getting 
ready a slxting shot. ^ 

* Wiy, it *8 an old hat ! ' cried Jones jin disgust, when 
they had got near enougii to a black object floating 
motionless in tlic water, to dislinguish its real nature. 

Browif^ tiie original discoverer of the hat, is of 
course well abused for having led them such a wild- 
goose chase ; and the quartette, to make up for their 
disappointment, have recourse to that potent consola- 
tion to the youthful Briton, pale ale. Presently a real 
Simon Pure is sighted, mth his brown coat and white 
under-gnrmcnts shining in the sun like satin, and a 
bright chestnut-coloured crest banging down his neck 
I like the back-hair of i lady with auburn locks wlien 
it is undergoing the operation of being brushed. 

I This time the sportsmen place themselves under the 
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dimstlon of tlio lioadiboafman, wliose advice, in the 
of the hat-cliasc, they liad previously 
Boomed. Silence is enjoined, and an agreement 
entered into^ between the shooters that, for fear of 
a^idents, only one shot shall be tired at a time, and 
that one is to be by the individual nearest the bird. 
This rule is, of course, broken on the very first oppor- 
tunity, when all four nlaze away at the game, in utter 
recklessness of consequi^ncea. This docs not happen, 
Iiowever, for some time. At first, on being np])roachcd, 
the grebe is wild, and dives a Iqng way out of distance. 
The hoatriien. judging from tho direction he takes, 
row to the spot where they expect he will reappear, 
lie is too cunning for them, however, and conies to the 
surface some hundred yards from where they had 
calculated to see him. Away they go in pursuit; but 
long before the eager gunners <*an get within shot, 
down goes his head, up goes his tail, and aivny ho 
paddles on his subaqueous exiiedition, to eome up 
Again to breathe in a inure unexpected quarter than 
ever. Perseverance is at length, rcw'ardcd, and the 
rowers make a luck 3 ’^ cast. The grebe ascends witbiii 
twei^ty 3 ‘:irds of the boat, but finding his inistnhe, hey, 
presto ! he is down again like lightning ; and the only 
result, caused by tlui contenta of four barrels fired 
I recklessly in his direction, is a very near approucJi 
I to the capsize of the boat, ajid a few bubbles fionting 
I on the surface of the water. ‘ Unfortunately for the 
poor bird, his respiratory organs are so constituted 
! that an occasional mouthful of fresh air is one of the 
nccessaricB of his existence, and bis late sniinnary 
proceeding obliges him to e.vpose himself again before 
he can get out of range. A severe pciipcring is the 
consequence; but ho is still so active, that n white 
tail ill the act of disappearing is the only mark ho 
presents to the random shots of the excited sportsmen. 

I The contest, however, is too unequal to last. Tired 
and wounded, tho grebe’s attempts to escape become 
more and more feeble, till, after ro])eated volleys, a 
lucky shot adiiiiniatcrs the rovp dc /// ihr, and \he part}'' 
in tbe boat ait down to luncheon. 

Having aeon them bag one bird, it is not neccss:ir,v 
to follow thorn any further on their aquatic expodition. 
Their subsequent achievements may be briotly expressed 
hy the miAical term da capo, a idirase which 1 liavc 
been given *to understand is s^monyinous willicthc 
English one of * ditto repeated.* 

M}' object is gained if I have made good my title, 
and proved to everybody’s satisfaction, that the l^ake 
of Geneva and the Arctic Ocean axe in some respects 
similar; and that the grebe— to say nothing of the 
duck— is, as far as tho manner of his capture is 
concerned, extremely like a wdiale. 

RELIGIOUS OBSERVANCES IN ITALY. 

SoMR impressions of a winter I spent on the shores of 
the Adriatic have been alre.ady offered lo the readers 
of this Journal, Nor would any further delineations 
of ah Italian interior have eiiggested tliernsclves to my 
mind, had not tbe.^;reat events of the present moment 
given a fresh interest to tho countri<» most likely 
eventually to be iRfccted by them, and awaScened a 
desire to leani^* more thorough!}', what is their actual 
condition, and determine how far Central and Southern 
Italy, retaining their former mode of government and 
institiitiqA can challcngo a comparison with that 
northemlSaie of tlie peninsula where progress and 
reform are the order of tlie day. 

It is the prevailing impression on the continent that 
no part of Europe ivill be aiooncr subjected to some 
violent convulsion and up-rooting of all existing things 
than tne kingdom of Naples and tho papal dominions. 
To the *®***^, Italian journals, the attentive listener 
iti Italian pp^ical circles, the evidence is unmistakable 
that the tide, of popular feeling is setting in anew in 


favour of a constitutional government ; and the hope 
of rationally and peacefully realising the dream of 
1848, of a united Italy, with Piedmont as its head, is 
daily gaining ground. Even among conscientious 
Catholics, the project of a speedy separation of tlie 
temporal from the spiritual authority of the pope, is 
openly discussed, and by uiany considered as their only 
$afe!;uard from the torrent of. anarchy and revolt to 
wliich the oppressions and corruptions of its rulers are 
hastening the country. 

^ But of these questions, in their tvide political 
hearings, abler pens are treating; my task is simply 
to com])Iete tbe picture of the customs, the amuse- 
ments. the domestic life, llie religious ceremonies, the 
environs of one city in the Roman States, which 1 1 
have enjoyed better opportunities of studying than are 
geiiiTally accorded to an English traveller ; and from 
which, depicted with the most conscientious veracity, 
the unprejudiced ri'iider can form his own deductions. 

Tliough the austerities of TiCnt have ceased to bo 
observed, even in the faithful diocese of Ancona, to any 
very mortifying extent, the ancient rites oi the church 
are still kcjit up, and towards the close of the Holy ! 
Week, tho wliole jiopiilation becomes compulsorily 
devout. The jiaroiihial clergy go round to every 
house in tlieir jurisdiction, iakiiig down the nnines 
and ages of tJie inhabitants, and delivering to all 
a ticket filled np with their name, requiring them 
to repair, within a given period, to tlic parish church, 
for confession and communion. Any freewiIl-oflt*ring, 
any Kponlaneoiis act of grace in these reiigions duties, 
is thus lost ; and with the } onngincn especially, prcudtr 
J\is(jtta, ;is it is termed, becomes a most irksome task, 
which they endeavour to shufik* over, or resort to every 
cxpeilient and deception to evade altogetlier, Tlie j 
government. Iiowever, i*! very strict in enforcing this 
ordinance, wiMi the pulifkal view of maintaining its i 
fast-waning infiuenee through tiic eonftssional, going ! 
even the length of refusing pontifical subjects their 
passports, if they require to travel, wlien it can be 
proved that they have neglected their Easter diilies; 
but tins is an odious abuse of authority, tending lo 
bring religion into contemjit. 

I remember bearing of tbo astonisliment^and indig- 
nation of some members of llieY- fiiiifily — Boles by 

birth, but Ereiieli by education— with whom we were 
infimate, the first year tlicy jiassed in Ancona, when 
the priest, having taken tin* statistics of tbe bousebold, 
and ascertained that iliey professed the Roman Catholic I 
faith, handed to each of thorn in succession a printed j 
I ti(‘ket, requiring them to conform lo this law. In 
I Eraiicc, they declared, they had never heard of such a ' 
I measure ; and they could not, oven before us, forbear j 
I from expressing their disgust. It required all their 
I mother’s persu.’isions, and the example of her uuques- 
! tioniiig submission to whgtover emanated from priestly 
autliority, to stifle the murmurs of the young ladies, 
and enforce their ohediencc. 

On Holy Thursday, after mid-day, an unwonted 
silence seemed to fall upon the town, unbroken till the 
.same hour on Saturday. No liells vrerc tolled, no 
matins or vespers rung, no mass celebrated in the 
churclies; while the streets were filled with people 
Imsteniiig to the sepolrri, or sepulchres, of which seven 
must be visited by the faithful. Each church has its 
senofnv, varying in the details, but agreeing ns to the 
general characteristics of the representation. The high- 
altar is divested of its usual ornaments, in token of 
, mourning; and on the platform immediately before it, 
''surrounded by all the emblems of Uie passion, is a 
figure In wax of life-size of the Saviour, us if just 
removed from the croilB. All around, and on the steps 
leading up, are a profusUm of natural flowers and 
tapers ; and sentinels with arms reversed are stationed 
at intervals to keep back the crowd. 

In some churches more figures ore introduced — such 
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aa Joseph of Arimathca, tlie beloved npostle, the three 
Manea;' others have a greater display of flowers and 
wax-lights^ but tho pervading cflect in all is invtiri- 
abiy the same. The complete stillness ; tlie ceaseless, 
noiselcBB swaying of the crowd, as tb.osc wlio (Xicupy 
the foremost* places, after a i’cw inlnutes* uVlmiriiig 
inspection, and a few muttered prayers, quietly give | 
room in their turn to frcsli comers ; tlic indiscTiminatc 
blending of rich and poor, as the lady in her silken 
rob^s kneels on tlm pavement beside the tattered 
beggar ; the motionless forms of Ujc Austrian soldierg | 
in all the glittering panoply of war, surrounding the 
marred and blood-stained effigy of the Prince of Peace ; 
the saiuriiino matter-of-fact faces of the attendant 
priests and sacristans, who liover aliout, relighting any 
taper that is accidciitally extinguished, or adjusting 
any of the arrangements that may h(! displaced; the 
air heavy with the scent of flowers mingling with the 
exhalations of the vaults beneatli, whore moulder the 
remains of those who in tlicir day have gazed upon 
this spectacle, for centuries repeated, tor centuries ini- 
changed : all this lias struck each strai ger in his turn, 
and is but a feeble transcript of the varied iiiiprc:9siuus 
it produces. 

On Good I'riday, there is always a procession 
througii the prim*ipnl streets ot the town, wiiiclj, Avitli- 
out any of the devotional aceessorir.s of the si jjolcri — 
the time-worn churches, the subdued li!;hl, the liuslicd 
voices — cannot fail painfully to Impri'ss the Enultsii 
spectator wliu has not been inured to sights of this 
deseriptiim. | 

Jiy the people it was eagerly looketl forward to as \ 
a pleasant variety in the iiionotoii} ui‘ their lives, an | 
opportunity of a.'iuuloring about, ol hiolniig out of tlie i 
windows, of nodding to tlieir aequjiui lances, and J 
furthering sonie flirtation or intrigue. Any jiica ol‘ i 
investing the pageant with a religious signiflcrtiice i 
seemed foreign to Die minds of the gi\at majority of • 
the assembled thnnig. ! 

When the muflh'd drums wc.io lieard ariiiouneing j 
that the procc-asion was approaching, and a delachuiiiit 
of troops began to line the street under our windows, 1 
remarked a thrill of excitement, l>ut eirtainlynot of 
awe, as every Jiead was impatiently turned in the 
fiire”tIoii fMun, whence the torches and banners of the 
eonfratcrnily of the /'ussitiuisii lirsl caim; in view. 
Men of all classes hchm.^ed to this nnnpatfimij all 
winilarJy dre-ssed in loose rolies and e» wls of gray iiiii n, 
whieli concealed llie features, a <to\vii of (horns nminl 
the head, and a girdle of knotted cords ; (he diflereiice 
of rank being disccniible only hv the whiter feet of 
some amongst them, and the evident pain witli whit-ii 
they trod tlio sharp iincvcn i jnemoni. J must, liow- 
ever, pause to okserve here, a Ix'iit li«.ad and lioary 
hair would ho tlie giiicral accamiiaiiiments to these 
marks of gentle birtii, were tlie drapery in which they ! 
are enshrouded to be suddenly throw n aside. ■ 

Next came friars and priests, all walking according i 
to established rule and precedence. — Capncliins, Fran- ' 
ciscans, Carmelites, Doniiriieans, Augustiiiians, currying j 
lighted tapers mid cliuntiiig litanies. Eollowiiig these i 
Avere more Oapnehins, to whom was espeeiall}'^ dele * 
gated the office of carrying all the oljjects belonging ; 
to the cruciflxioTi ; and thus they ijas.scd on, white- i 
bearded tottering old men, bearing .siiccessiAcly an ; 
emblem of this day’s great sacrifice, profinicd ny being j 
paraded, like some mummery of old, bel'oro ihc idk; i 
crowd, who gazed, and sneered, and talked, indiflereiit 1 
to the awful event iims commemoralcd. Tlic crown i 
of thorns, the pm pie robe, the scourge, tlie mtlls, the<f 
dice with which nhe soldiers liad east lots, the spear, ! 
were all carried slowly along; the sacred form itself, \ 
in the utter prostration of death, stretched upon a | 
bier, coming next in view, A few knelt here, not one ; 
iti twenty though; tho rest all listless, unthinking, or 
unbelieving. | 


Some paces behind, upon a sort of platform, appeared 
a huge image of the Madonna, considerably above the 
size of life, dressed in violet robes, with lonft brown 
ringlets, and pierced through with seven ^daggers— all 
the spiritualised beauty wdth wliich tlfo * blessed 
among womcir should bo invested, lost in the vulgarity 
of this most material representation. Tliis, with the 
dignitaries and magistrates of tfio tOAvn walking two 
and two, closed the procession ; after ivnich marched 
more soldiers, those wiio had l9^cn stationed along tlio 
streets falling into the ranks, and the band performing 
a funeral* march- -the same tiio Austrians always play 
after the interment of any of their comrades. 

I have not oxiiggernted this description. To some 
cnthusiaKtic poetic minds, to wlioni such things seem 
beautiful in the ab.stract, 1 know my account tvill 
prove distasteful. But thus it always is: a close 
iimight into the countries where these time-honoured 
traditional eeremonies arc still maintained, strips them 
of the mysterious charm Avitli whieli, to a foreigner, 
they might seem to bo invested, and accounts for 
the levity with which tliey are witnessed by those 
familiarised to them since their earliest childhood.^ 

As unotlier instance : there was the custom of 
biessiiig tho liouscs on Faster Saturd.'iy, Avhich 1 had 
heard of long before, visiting Tt;ily, and imagined must 
])rove Pqually edifying and impressive. But when I 
saw a very dirty jirie-st ift‘1iis — 1 think that is tho 
name — a sort of linen ophod Avorn over tho black 
gown, alleiided liy a still more tlirl-y little boy carrying 
iioly-waler, Avallrhabiily through live house, muttering 
a few uiiintclligible AAords on llio Diieshold of each 
room, only pausing a little longer in the kitchen to 
crack a few jokis with the sorvaiils, without tho least 
semhlanco of devotion on Jii.s side or of reverence on 
theirs — and gralerully accepting a few jninh sent out 
to liini by the family - why, 1 fell from the clouds,- 
and inyVherishcd illusions wevo dispelled. Jt secmeil 
almost as hollow blessing the horses on Die 17lh u!' 
January, the festival of St Anthony, tho patron of 
animals, which had previously greatly a.stouished me. 

All the post and vt tint inn horses, all those bvduiiging 
to private families, were taken on tiiat day, gaily 
dtckcd out Avith ribbons, to a square in front of one 
of the priueip.il ehurch(*s, whoiv priests, sfeuiding oii^ 
the steps of tlie portico, sprinkled Ihenr with lioly- 
wat^r, ami proiKmiiced a lorniuia of henedietion. A 
•small gr.'iLuily Avas given for cai h liorse, and in return 
the donors were presented Avith a little wax- taper and 
a gimiU loaf of bread, by whieli the grooms, rather tlian 
tfie poir quadrupoih-!, wore the gai.jer.';. Tiiere avob h 
laA'ourile cat in my unclt s oMaLihslmient — a cat -of 
great size ami beauty, ami of doglike sagacity — which 
tlie .servants Avere in vain desirous he would send to 
he bh-ssed, ihoiieh prompted by no other raotlA'C than 
the ple.'isure of drc'Saing it up, and of joining in the 
crow d of idlers before the chureh. 

Gcncrallj', liowcver, it Avould appear as if some 
A'aguc iilcii of averting ill-luck, of deprecating some 
sinister iuthuin'e, ^uusC linger in Die ]K':i.rt8 of the 
euaehinon and postiiiLiis Avho adlfLi'o to this 

custom; wliich is practised by the i>^ests — iv* Young 
Italy Avivi tell you— solely to ni:iint^:i their hold upon 
the siiperstitluus feai'cS of the loAvesU ranks* of tJio 
X)0[)ula(:c. 

But stiiy — I am wandering from my more imme- 
dhiLO subject, ullhougli nil Die eliureli- bells let loose, 
and rnignig their merry peals, proclaim it is noon 
on Holy Saturday, and that Lent is over ! Tliore 
is .soiiieUiing very juarl-stirriiig in tliis rejoicing: 1 
wish AA'c had tiie same qpstom in Kiiglnud to usher 
in the Irlumphaiit glories of tho Easter morn. Wliy 
it should he anticipated hero by twelve hours, and 
the bells give forth their jubilee, and salvos of artillery 
be lir^u, at mid-day, instead of mid-night, I do not 
exactly knoAv: I think 1 liavo somewhere read an 
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explanAtion of tliis xisafre, of wJiich 1 retain no dear 
ren|W|iiJ>raTicc, save that it is of very rcnioto antiquity. 

(s it maj', a few hours sootier or later arc of 
little import^' it is the pleasing: iinprcssion on which 
1 dwell, and it is one of the customs that, even with 
my hard mattGr-of'fact notions about the *good old 
times,’ 1 should see revived amongst us. 

On Easter Sunday, every one who line scraped the 
wherewith together, ]^uts on new clothes, and dines 
on roast lamb ; liaskets stained eggs are sent about 
as presents, and children feast on cakes cnibellialied 
with the figure of the Paschal L^mb. In the week 
following, many marriages take place, as, except 
under particular circumstances, weddings are never 
solemnised in Lent. 

Dinner-parties are also frequently given nt this 
season pmongst intimate friends; nioro formal ones 
sometimes on Easter Monday or Tuesday, by the 
principal families, to some great pcrsoiuige, the dele- 
gate or the bishop, for instance. But throughout 
all, whether on a sncial or more ceremonious footing, 
the same kindly feeling, tlie same absence of osten- 
tation, invariably prevail. Would that we resembled 
the 'Italians in this respect ! They literally follow 
the e^'angclical precept of asking to their banquets 
those by whom they cannot be bidden in return. At 
every dinner-party there are always to he raef three 
or four old gentlemen, frieiwls of the family, neither 
useful nor ornamental accessories, not dfstinguished 
by sprightlineas, riches, or good looks. They would 
be classed as insuflcrnble bores by us, and if asked 
at all, only grudgingly, to fill up a vacant place; 
but here, on the contraiy', tlieir age and iiiflrinities 
constitute their titio to admission; and unfailingly, 
w'heiiever a traitamento is given — as any gathering fur 
the purpose of making good cheer is denominated — 
are these old friends seen in their accustomed seats 
at the table, not the least tinge of patronage being 
mingled with the cordiality of their rec^eplion. 

The celebration of the festivals of the Madonna, to 
whom the month of May is especially consecrated, and 
of San Ciriaco, the patron saint of Ancona, followed 
quickly upon those 1 liave been just now describing ; 
and a concourse of peasants, daily tloeking in, by their 
bright-looking costumes, and picturesque liaudsonie 
Appearance, ^enlivened the town to a very unusual 
extent 

Indeed, the weather was so lovely, the air so balmy, 
the atmosphere so gauze-like and softening to the 
objects it surrounded, that an irresistible charm 
seemed resting upon the land ; and it became easy to 
comprehend liovr a colony of Dorians, establishing 
themselves upon its shores, crowned its lofty pro- 
montory with H temple where Venus was invoked. 

A cathedra], dedicated to San Ciriaco, one of tlie 
oldest in Europe, now occupies the site of the heathen 
shrine, nobly situ.aicd on the very summit of the hill, 
overlooking the town, which rises for Lome distance 
along its •idl'ii, but terminating about half-way, leaves 
the duomo undisturbed in its lioary majesty and im- 
pressive solifudo. We used to delight in walking up 
itcrc, and Bittiiig^.w.i the steps of the portico, of which 
the columns were 6n])ported on two colossal lions of 
red granite, gaze forth on the grand prospect which 
this position displays. At our feet, sloping downwanis 
in a semicircle, lay the town, the mole with Trajan’s 
celebrated arch, the harbour and ahi[»ping, co.nnianded 
by the citadel, and background of mountains stretch- 
ing far along the curve of the coast, with higher ranges 
more dimly seen, forming part of the great chain of 
Apennines by which Italy is intersected. Turning 
away from this, you seem transported to a diflerent 
region, for on tiirce sides of tliis bold headland, a 
broad expanse of waters alone meets the view. 'J^io 
M'ttUs of the cathedral are not six paces removed from 
where 1^ cliff abruptly ends, presenting a rugged face 


of rock, which towers some two or three Imndred feet 
perpendicnlarly above the sea. The wild music of the 
waves, on a stormy day, as they surge agains^ its base, 
is borne upward by the wind, and distinguishable 
amid tho strains of the organ and the voices of the 
choir, produce an effect not easily forgotten. Unfor- 
tunately, tlie existence of this venerable pile is threat- 
ened by the inroads of the sea, which slowly, but 
perceptibly, is undermining the cliff; and in a hundred 
years, it is calculated, tlie duomo will be in ruins. 
The votaries of San Ciriaco say, however, that he will 
not fail to protect his church, and defy the ravages of 
the elements. 

The body of the saint, clad in his episcopal robes, 
for he was bishop of Ancona, is preserved in a sub- 
terranean chapel, and is annually exposed, for the first 
eight days of the montli of May, to the veucralicn of 
the {leople. 

The legend runs, that after undergoing in the east 
tho martyrdom of boiling lead being poured dov a his 
throat, his remains floated in a stone cofiin back to 
the scene of his former labours. 

In the duomo is also kept the famous pictura of the 
Madonna, attested to have opened her eyes in 179.5, at 
a moment of great peril to the state, which was over- 
run by the armies of the Erench Republic. Fifty 
years after, in 1845, this miracle recti vcmI the conflr-' 
mation of the T^'pal authority ; and the petitions from 
the gonftilonicrc (mayor) and magistrates, the clergy and 
the nobility, imploring that, ^as an acknowledgment 
of being tlius privileged, they might he permitted to 
place Ancona under the immediato protection of tho 
Madonna, wdio, by opening the eyes of her venerated 
image*, had signally shewn her favour tow'ards it’ — 
received a gracious response. Fireworks, processions, 
a general illumination, and nine days of religious 
ceremonies nt the duomo, inaugurated this cveni, 
w'hich at every succeeding anniversary is still com- 
memorated with great solemnity. 

It was my good-fortune to hear a course of sermons 
delivered in honour of the holy image by a RarnabiK^ 
friar, Padre G of Bologna, one of the most cele- 

brated preachers of the day ; and the scene presented 
by the illuminated church, the enthroned picture — .*1 
meek and lowly face, shaded by a dark-bine mantle, 
but resplendent with a star and rose of brilliants, witli 
which it had been adorned by Pins VII. — the eager 
upturned countenances of the crowd, as their kindling 
glances wandered from the impassioned orator to tlie 
Iialf-closed eyes of the motionless effigy he was apos- 
trophising, as if seeking to discern some miraculous 
manifestation in tlieir favour ; the enthusiastic apia^als, 
the fervent action of the priest as his lofty form 
towered in the pulpit, and his poa'crful voice swelled 
like an organ through" the aisles — all rise vividly 
before me, resembling some dream of enchantment, 
with that strange fascination that sucli pageants in 
Italy possess. 

Not less remarkable than his startling eloquence 
was the ingenuity with which the preacher diversified 
nine consecutive days of discourses upon the same 
topic. One day he surprised his auditors by a disser- 
tation on the invention of gunpowder, the destructive 
missiles employed in modern warfare, the disastrous 
sieges and the fearful loss of life, all attributable to 
this discovery. Tlien depicting the horrors of two or 
three well-known bombardments and pillages with 
tffrilling power, he asked triumphantly whence it was 
that Ancona, often surrounded by hostile armies, and 
invested by foes as watchful as relentless, had always 
uccn preserved from a similar fate ? > Whence, if not 
by the miraculous presence of that heavenly portrait, 
whose modest eyelids had been raised, in moments of 
the greatest peril to the church, to ^ve courage to 
the dejected, and faith to tlie wavering I 

On another occasion, he commenced by a vivid 
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description of the early youth, the education, tlie first 
exploits of Najtoleon. He led you on step by step in 
his career; he socceesiTcly brought him Wfore you as 
the sullen sensitive boy at Brienne, the aspirini; liou- 
tenaiit of artillery, the youngr general of twenty-six, 
making Italy ring with his fame. On he went, gather- 
ing fresh ardour, more striking similes, more startling 
vehemence, ns he dwelt on the resistless might which 
hurled down thrones and awept away kingdoms in a 
breath, till he brought him, flushed with conquest, to 
Ancona. ‘And here,* he continued— ‘ here, beneath 
tins venerable dome, standing Ixifurc the sacred pic- ' 
ture, j)repar(!d to scoff and ridi/'ulo its divine powers — 
that man, with eagle ryes and lulded arms, gives one 
liiirried glance, and trcmldfs. . . , Yes! Tlie haughty 
brow which the tabled Thunders of Jove might have 
encircled, is bt;nt before that benign though reproiich- 
ful gaze. Ills sallow chock grows ashy pale as those 
heavenly orhh untiose upon him! His limbs totter; 
the snen'Icgiotis liand which was stretched forth to 
lay iiold on :h.» venerated image is withdrawn, and 
IK' Inisfcrh away, sternly forbidding »*8 removal or 

Atf u last specimen of this attractive, but eertainly 
pf'ciiiiar sfyle vf p»!p>t oratory, I ought uo quote from 
a me.gT'iiii'ciit .lobiu au.ni, with which he opened another 
of ho. ills 'ourfies, of til terror that marks the progress 
or Ihsmyni^- Angfl, scattering p»?tilenc(i from 
ht!; Nihh: winrs, deNolation ami mourning in Ins 
w?ikt. But niy limits forbid an^'thing beyond a mere 
eVkIcIi of tlie 'jubjects on w'liich he enlarged, with a 
grajihiv: power, a scenic effect — if I may use the term — 
id wlm h If is imposeibk* to convey any juKt conception. 

he ’rKicl jTidgnient on llic lirst-horn of Kgypt, tlic 
[daru " on the rnuruiunng Israelites — the dire 
n ‘‘ ' i.e (brk agc.^, when ciiicis were made desolate, 
■Mi. I populations swept away by similar atvful 

' - i.ii ■ -f .s- -:t?l wvre detailed with harrowing power. 

' '•!. i'inni these to mmlem times, ho addressed 

r p.'iri!!'ulii»'!y to ihc fcclingn of his auditors, 

"f l iiilii/g tiiv‘ ravages wlitcii the ciiolera had made 
A it'V years priwions in Ancona, when, out of its 
/' I population of 2.*!, 000, KKK) were swept away; 
ai.d fiiudiy bade fiieiii ascribe their own picservation — 
tilt final di-^appearaiK'C of the jeourge — to the wondroiiH 
liicturc iLaving^’cii hornti, amid the tears and siipplica- 
tKuis of the iniiabitaiits, in solemn procession I'.irougli 
the ‘if'cts. ‘Give me, O Maria!’ he here iTiod with 
tiMUsporr, striking himself upon ihe breast — ‘give me a 
spri tide of roses and hyacinths to weave in garlands 
/■ir thy shrine; give me the. laurel- wreath of genius, 
f.c nuiiinrch’s crown of gems ; give me all that earth 
he. hi beautiful or rare, to east in tribute at thy feet, 
(rivv, nie eloquence to inspire, fervour to incite, per- 
.‘inu*ion to reclaim — ^give all to me, who yet am nothing, 
to !»<► consecrated to thy service- Let me gaze on those 
cflestial eyes, which so lienigiily opened upon Ancona, 
and gather there undying ardour and unconquerable 
love, our only hope, oui only refuge ! * 

Alter an address of this description, nn approving 
murmur used to be discernible aiiiong the crowd, while 
now and then an irrepressible ‘bravo,’ or a patronising 
‘liene, bene,' would lie beard. But apart from the 
piMisants — w’ho, as I have said, flocked in large numbers 
to these ceremonies — and the poor old women, whose 
withereil lips and palsied fingers were eyer busy in 
saying their rosary and ctounting its heads, I slioiili^ 
he sorry to have to estimate how much real devotion 
dwelt in the hearts of the multitnde which daily 
congregated at the duomo, as soon, at least, as the ! 
excitement which* such fiery appeals would naturally 
produce upon the siiswptible temperaments of the 
south, had worn away. 

‘ As fop the young men, of whom there were numbers 
always present, 1 heard from '"arious sonrees that they 
had ilo more Uiouglit of anything retigioos in what 


they heard or witnessed, than if they were in a theatre 
or a forum; they were ^lere solely to enjoy Bsd^e 

G ’s eloquent descriptions, to look about* them, 

and to kill time. > , • • 

DOMESTIC BOOKBINDING. 

Muen valuable literary matter js lost for want of 
binding ; for many persons will go to thef expense of 
the one, who grudge, or cannotAfibrd, the other.. We 
strongly recommend our friends to make all possible* 
'efforts and sacrifices with a view to getting their niuste^ 
magazines, £.c« bound for them ; but if they cannot or 
will not do this, we offer them a few suggestions on j 
the subject of binding at home. 

Wc know amateurs who take much pleasure in the 
art of bookbinding, and follow it with great success ; < 
but, to do this, there must bo a workshop and the | 
regular apparatus. Our object is to shew how books 
may be bound without such apparatus, and at a small I 
expense. 

Some little preparation must, however, he made; 
and wc shall describe what is indispensable. T^e 
iw'o flat pieces of plank of some hard wood, about j}; 
inch tliick, and somewhat larger than any btiok 
you may have to bind — say, 20 by 18 inches. Laj' 
these pUnks together, aud bore through thefn both 
three holes at either en(| «niboiit an inch from the 
edge, and with an inch auger. Make six pegs 
of hard wood, six inches long, and fit them tight^ 
into one plank qp one side of it — that is, so that 
the pega may all stand out at one side. Reduce I 
the size of the pegs, so that they will pass freely ^ 
throuah the holes in the other board, that by their 
means the bourvls may be separated nr brought near to 
each other at pleasure. Tlic board in which the holes 
are should be fitted with a backstay or t«ro, so that 
it may support itself edgeways on a table, and the 
two together willgthus form a sort of vice or press, 
b’or tightening this, arrange four largo iron ‘wood 
screws.’ Holes must be bored in the outer plank, 
large enough to let the screws pass loosely through, 
hut in the other plank, they should fnte. When a 
book is in the press, the screws must he tightened so 
as to hold it firmly. Tlus cheap and simple con- J 
triv.ance is susceptible of many improvcmpiits, as of i 
8cre^«% with winged heads, specially made, &c. ; but it 
will ho found sufffitient in its simplest form. 

In addition to tliis, you must have a lieavy hammer, 
twelve or fourteen pounds’ weight, and round at the 
(Mids, to beat and compress the books. If near a 
foundry, you should make a model in wood or clay, 
and have it cast ; hut, in any case, the hammer is not 
very exjicnsive. The glue-pot may be any little pot 
of crocker}' ; but should never he put on the fire — 
melt the glue by pl;ic:iiig the pot iu a sauoe-paa with 
water, and boiling that. Besides the glue-pot and 
press, you ii)us7 hare some scissors aud cutting tools ; 
and now for the mode in which you must proo<^. 

SupjTOse you had a year’s monthly parts of this 
Journal to bind— remove the covers and all papers 
«iot Ixdonging to the text ; lay TfA' parts arofully 
together ^n order, striking the backs gently on the 
table to get tbcm quite even. TiieiT boat tliefh on a 
block w'itii the hammer, so as to compress and flatten 
them. Next put them carefully into your press, and 
tighten thef screws, so as to hold them steady. Let 
about an inch of the back appear above the edge, 
and, with a common saw, cut four slits in the back 
gt regular intervals, not deeper than the teeth of the 
saw. In each of these nicks insert a cord, and to 
these cords secure with pa^thread all the little quires 
forming the book. This completes tlie first stage of 
the binding. 

To aid in the sewing process, a squsire frame of 
light wood is neoenary. The cords must ho tied to 
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th!t above and liolow, and the lower portion of the 
' fitfitoe. should be so flat and brood that the book enn lie 
onlt.* ,The cords being passed into tlicir respective 
' nicks, tlic l)indcr must open the leaves regularly to 
8nd the middies of the little quires, and then pass, 
with tlie needle, the packthread along the inside, but 
twisting it round each cord, in succession as lie goes; 
making it fast at. the end with a knot or hitch. AVheii 
tills is done/ he muA cut away the cords, except an 
inch and a half or so oa^each side, which should be Icit 
to forni the attachment to the cover. Ho must now 
replace the book in tiui press, and give its back a 
good coat of glue, melted as described above. Leave 
it in the press till the glue is dry. 

In the meantime, tlic binder can see and measure 
the breadth of back for wbicli he will have to provide 
the cover, according to the following directions : 

Cut two pieces of thin laisteboard a little larger 
than your book. Cut out also a pii'cc of calico or 
linen, so niueli Larger than both these every way, as 
to allow for the b/tek and the * turning in.* Taste, 
down the middle of thi.s, throe or four slip.s of the 
same calico, to strengthen the bad: ; carefully measure 
its 'breadth and length, and lay on your covers, leaving 
the space of the back between tlu>ni ; turn in your 
calico round the edges of the covers, uv(iidiiig creasing, 
and the cover is made, and must be alloweiLto dry. 
Then take your book, imrv'-cl and sul'icn the ends of 
cord, and wet them with strong glue. Lay the look 
'Carefully on its back into the cover, and glue <Io\rn the 
cords to the sides. Support tlie book in this po.«.ilioii 
by some simple contrivance, and glue down a slip of 
linen or calico to liold the cords steady. Afierw-ards 
paste, over all this, a sheet of white or fancy paper to 
lino each cover, and the work is done when dry. We 
say nothing about cutting the edges artistically, as it 
requires a particular arrangement not contenipluted 
here; but if you are ingenious enough to cut them 
clean and straight with a sharx) knifi*, so much the 
better. 

Uowever simple or rough such binding nniy be, it 
is far better to bind thus than to lot books go to ruin. 
As regards the edges, it may bo added, that, prcvio\is 
to putting the book into its cover, it may be put in 
the press, bringing up each edge oi' the throe exposed 
*ones successively, and, wldle lield tlius tig inly, should 
be cut with a sharp knife or shoemaker's eutling<uol. 
Any little inequalities insy be siiioot honed down u ’.ih 
fine glass-paper. The edges, wlien cut, may bo dabbled 
with any csolour desired, by using a big liair-brusb and 
water-colours. 

In speaking of the linen or calico for the covers, 
we, of course, intended something of the sort used by 
bookbinders, as it may bo Jiad of almost any colour. 

We should strongly' ad\i8e the amaicur to iiiako his 
^wn x^asteboard. It nniy bo done willi old newspapers, 
at 3d. per pound, if none otliors can be liad. If only done 
flat, and without creases or wrinkles, iliis fur tdroiiger 
and better than that which is sold in the sitojis, and 
costs only a fraction of the price. I’lit? B(>»Tel of makinc^ 
it good aiid^even i.s, to wet the iinpor, independently of 
thopa^te^to bf* ei».pk}>ed, laying the sheets quite fiat 
on and, when nearly dry, xi]t)(;i]ig them on 

a tnfp^r otbcr^lat surface, on which tho^ should 
be secured wifii books or such things laid ni)oii tbcrii, 
so as to force them to dry out flat. TJic last thing 
,of all to be done is, to put the book :'..s •tightly as 
iti jmssiblc into the and leave it there lor some 

lonbours. 

mly of our renders whom it may concern, 

ICS by jFdiscouraged from attempting bookbinding by 
>m this, ^inrent complexity oC ilie operations iieircssary 
for on tlidt is an amusing >vork enough ; and the comfort 
epanse of ng books bound, and standing orderly on their 
die catheis will amxdy repay die trilling cost uiid trouble, 
kd cUif abr^wbat wo have written may be the means of 


suggesting to more tlian one reailcr who can afibnl the 
projicr apparatus, an amusing and useful mode of filling 
up a few leisure hours now and tlion. It should not he 
forgotten, that the art admits of the exercise of high 
artistic powers, and that it is allied to the fabrication 
of such little elegances as card-cases, work-boxes, 
&c., on which taste and a decorative talent 
may ho displayed to any extent. Supposing home- 
made pasteboard to bo used, it is a good plan to 
press the covers, before using, ns strongly as possible 
between tlie planks, ns described above, leaving them 
rfor a night, or longer, if x)osdible, under the pressure. 

A B 11 T T E Tl F B Y. 

Tiioit iiU'.'inuition of the light, 
roriiieiting with the fluttViiig sight. 

Looking as if tlioii ’d tu en a lliglit, 

Like winged flower, 

Down from the sun’s eilulgent bright 
And hurniiig bower — 

I The liushe; of ll:y filmy v.hig, 

Like g.iinly jiejimm s llutlering, 

That o'er the .seas ol .sunlight siuicfj, 

A hark of ii;,ht, 

And wilh the bretv.es bring 
* I's beauty bright. 

Thmi star of iki\, J see thee shine, 

Aguiont the a/.ure depths divine; 

Ami where the twinKHijM combine 
A Iloa’ry ct ll, 

'riioii ft ( (i’.-t on beauty rich as thine, 

And lined :i.s well. 

The earth secret etii nd)ies letl. 

The sonij'Iiog s-m, its eoj’jd bed. 

The hieiil air creates iiistenrl i 

Alixioggem, I 

To wreath in clreies round my he.'id i 

Light V. flij'.dem. W. S. * 

COl*:’12U IN TUB j 

• I 

E\-periinent.s aie now in piog'u*.*, to sIn^^ that tliC* sea 
i is eoiisUintly charged nirh a solutiim of copper. .Air | 
! S'cpliimn riesse eaii.^ed a nag of iron nails to he hung 
j iVom Mie side-^ of steamers isassing bet.we*’ii AJaiseille and ; 
I Nice, and nhtamed a preeipitatioii o! u-.pi-er iqnm the iron, j 
j lb* finds llie srimo nn t il in the muIil'iico (»!' .animals' 
j iiih'ibiling the. sea, and reeiimmends the ]>opiihir experi- | 
j me.it of jintiing an ovster- - .i htit^ if pit: sihlis—on the | 
j bl.'ide of a knife, and leiuitigit there for Inenty-fimr hours, j 
• when, on tho remo\al ^ f tin* »>yster, the copper will he ■ 

' touiid on the knife. In .Mr lhe-;M*s opinion, tho lientitifiil j 
1 blue colour of some ]>orlions of the Aledilerranoan is due : 
j to .m ammona-.enl .salt of copper, while the grcciiues.s of 
j other seas i*. owing to llm el.lorido of copper. 

j rUIIIOLS i'Ali VI.7.IJLlfeM OI' cifSTO.'rs, 

j It is ii cnslmn in Brrwiekshire among woiucjj-w'orkcrs 
i ill the field, when their iiaeks boeomo imich tired by; 
j bowing lowilown wldle singling turnips with sliort-sliaiikod 
, hoes, to lie down njion ilieir fares t6 the ground, allowing 
j others to step across the lower part of their backs, on the* 
j Inmbai region, wiih one foot, several times, until the. y»airi 
I of fatigue is rcim)\eil. Burton, in bis First Fuot\ti']js in 
I fVo’f AJric'tj ij.ariMics a ^c^y similar custom in females 
I who lead the camels, on feeling fatigued, tind who ‘lie at 
I full length, prone, stand upon each other’s backs, tramp- 
fling ami kneading w-ith their toes, and rise like giaui£: 
rcl reshed.* — j\otrs tmd Queries, June 20, 1857. 
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A POPULAR PREACIIEU. 

I AM not a BiicccBsfiil pcrBon, and I don’t like a person 
that is «o. When T am told of people who have eaiijfht 
the publie ear or eye— an aetor who dn we full houses, 
a barrister who affects juries to tears, a poet who 
roaches a second edition, anybody, in r' ort, wiio has 
done more than 1 have done— 1 feel a very natural 
antipathy for him, and adopt one of two courses: I 
deny that the t)un.c[ is true; I have heendto the theatre, 
and was the only creature in the stalls ; 1 have been to 
the Old Bailey, and was eonvnlsed with merriment at 
the pathos of the learned gentleman : I luippeued to j 
know the publisher, and he confessed to putting ‘socojul 
edition’ upon all after tlus first fifty copies. Of else, j 
admitting the success, 1 deny that it is tfeserved; the j 
actor is n stick, the counsel is a pump, I Ik* poet is a 
fool. I find this practice, as a I'cncral rule, to bo j 
soothing to mysedf, as well as pleasing to my friends : ; 
tho majority of whom also have been unfortunate in | 

, life, having merits that have never been appreciated, i 
genius that has been iguured, and yoarnings that have | 
never corne to anything. 

Picture, then, our indignant sentiments wlu*n we 
heard of a certain roverend gentleman— one Coam*rgt;s 
— getting fl[ftc(«fi thou8ai\d pe'hplo to listen to him in 
the open nir. T’his,-of course^ was a frightful exaggera- ! 
tion ; but then if there wc‘rc only ter thousand ? or ! 
even five thousand? Some of us witc clergymen 
ourselves, and were, rc!is«)nably enough, excessively 
outraged. Well, wc did wliat we could : we licard it 
from th©^ best anthority that there were barely livtf 
hundred in his chapel, and that oj’.ch of those received 
a fourpenny-picco forgoing thete; tliat after the first 
day’s preaching, the novelty of the thing >vent ofTJ and 
so did the congregation; that .poor Boanerges was a 
seventh-day virondcr wliich only lasted a week. The 
report then spreading that a gigantic jdace of worship, 
such 08 had not been heard of sinec Solomon’s Temple, 
had been actually projected for the express piirpobi* c/ ! 
accommodating Boanergi^s’s hearers, followed by the | 
certain news that one of the finest music-halls in 
'.Ijondon had been found insuffieicnt for his audience 
in tlie meanwhile, and that the very largest^ of all had 
been, engaged instead — 'then, I say, we altered our<^ 
Boanerges was (then) .a Mormon, a Shaker, a 
a Latter-day Saint, lie belonged to the 
.,4^l^pe^n©, denied the rotundity of the earth, was in 
^vnojr of a plurality of wives, habitually preached 
^ upoi^ one leg, emphosiatng with the other 

, tj^ Oie reading-cushion, and held dramatic dialogues 
'•^***' Moses, ^nd'Vlih Nebuchadnezzar, 
in this^&M». by 


tho religious newspapers, who, upon the occasion- of j 
a frightful accident occurring in his crowded con- ' 
gregation, asserted roundl}^ that it served them, the 
sufferers, right. ‘Xo man,’ said, one of them, *is 
justified in collecting large assemblies who has not the 
power of controlling them’ — upon an alarm of flre^or 
instance ; after which it went on to describe what its 
Archdeacon Stratccoto would have dono in a similar 
cincrgi'iviy* Anti-Bounerges tracts also were published 
with streneo interrogatory-tftlcs: ‘Who is Boanerges?' 
‘Why is Boanerges popular?' ‘Who is the Chief 
Heretic of To-day?’ Not, of course, that we, op the 
iicwspaiiors> (»r Ac tmets cared sixpence what 1^^ j 
iiorgcs w:i3 or was not, but on account of the Dftecn 
thousand persons, more or less, who still kept -going 
to hear liim. Beojilt! one moots at dinner-parties.'; 
began to go; smiio of wliom — Wilkins, for instance, 
a young man without a proper sense of respect for hIs 
superiors — thought fit to oppose ipy seiitiracnts. 

‘ Any man,’ I Inl^ ohsorvi'd, ‘ who degrades liimsdlf J 
to act ihc buffoon, will get thousandB to come and sec 
him do it.’ 

‘There, are more buffoons in the world than siHJC- 
tators,’ retorted Wilkins. 

‘Sic,* said I, in a manner which is considered to 
be like that of tho great lexicogrnplier’s, •* there ore 
not. •! maintain that if a man choose to play the 
actor in his pnliufc upon the Sabbath-day, lie will fill 
his house.* 

‘Nay; but avo know not a few of those also,* 
persisted. Wilkins, ‘wdio have still several pews to 
Jet. 1 don't want to exalt my man unduly, but he 
shall not bo sat upon.’ 

‘Sir,’ said J, ‘did not this person address a man 
from his pulpit wdio happened to come into hA chapel 
out of the rain, :md stigmatise him as “an umbrella 
Christian ? ” ii?id he not on one occasion imitate a 
Baclga? Did he not, on another, run down his pulpit 
etairs to illustrate tl^x- swiftness of ii fall from grace ; 
j^*'d toil np the siinic slowlj', t<npiatoro the* di^cult^' 
ol rcjicuta *cc? Did he not call the cstahUshfd clergy 
” dumb ddlrs ? ” Did ho not?’ • ^ , 

‘ Berhrips ho did, and perhaps he did not,* sidiA 
Wilkins ; ‘ 1 have heard you sc y ho did, often enough ; 
now^ do you*como with me next Sunday to hear h^, 
and judge for yourself.* 

I agreed to go. llorslmir, who has been thirty 
y^Mrs at the bar without stooping to any transaction 
with aiL attorney, and Uiftnbleby,. one of the most 
respectable of modern divines, offered to accompany 
us on the ensuing ovenlng. We left aH the arrange- 
ments to Wilkins. He said we must dine at four 
o’clock, in order to he at the 'musio-hoU helbre the 
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I mMto eommtneed. This was rvy -disogmable to 
Mple 9t oar years and position, and pnrticaiarly as 
wa ceold gat nothing at the club till after aiz. We 
ganged, then, to meet at *the Wellington * at flfty- 
Hiinft pofaitttet past tiiree ; and Ilumbloby and I were 
then^ punctual to the minute. There was some 
printed stat^ents i^n one side of the door, setting 
, fbrth that upon Sundarir^ no table could bo served tiU j 
' after five o*dook ; we rang the bell, and found that 
even ibis bopo was illusory, and that the earliest 
time of hope was half-past five. 

Horshair and Wilkins kept us waiting in the east 
wind Ibr near a quarter of an liour, during which my 
ftfend oonlinnously oh^orved that it served us both 
light, and tliat it was nothing more than he had 
MCpeeted. Wo then adjourned to a neighbouring 
Gibop«house, strongly recommuuded by our young com- 
panion, and partook of tlio very worbt dinner that 
J have bad since 1 was a school-hoy . nmeh as wine 
wmr to bo desired on such an occasion, and poiticqlarly 
ibr the stale fish, there was no wine to be got until 
■Iz o’clock. During tins molnneholy entertainment, 
WiUdns observed that ho hoped ne \vere nglit 
about Boanerges, for he was advertised to prc^adi 
at so many different places that one could never be 
quite sure. Humbloby was speechless with indigna- 
thm i but Horshair and I gave the } oung man so nine li 
of our minds as to induce him to couIlss he was onlj' 
joking. Immediately after choose, wc drove away in 
two hansoms to the inusic-liall : an liour’s uidigcs- 
tloD, tnmpikc-payiug, and suffocation (for Wilkins 
itould smoko) ensued before we reached our lioumo, 
which seemed to be a long blank wall in a perfectly 
empty street. An official person with Ins back against 
It informed ns that Boanerges only preaclied there m 
the moniings; and that lu the oionings he iireacliod 
at his own chapel, a mih' or two oil, in Southwark. 
Humbleby, who had quarrelled with llorsliuir coming 
along, immediately began to walk back again without 
any remark, and, as wc afterwards diseovi n*d, liad the 
misfortune to he gorroted near to the South-wnstern 
Sailway Station. 

We tiiroo drove on to the c liapcl, ilu street m front 
of which was filled with masses of people. Horshair, 
not knowing that Humbleby liad previously paid the 
cabman, discharged the entire account over again, 
^iBrom which circumstance much dispute arose between 
««• two friends ; but there was no time to lose in 
|iiqO|iri(A if we were to hear Boanerges that evening. 
Thou^ wo formed ourselves into a solid square oi 
wo* \jiad iouch ado to keep ouf position in the 
crowd, and \»ald not advance one stip. Tlie great 
Ifon gates in of the chapel were closed ; but two 
strong cunonts tetek^plc wore flowing in, by ticket, at 
the side-doors ; ‘ fx thoroughly (^alvinistic notion,* m 
H orshair ohserfbu, whose forte, when difigusted, is 
saicasm. Presentljy, the police let three great waves of 
outside folk thronjgh tlie mom entrance, and then the 
bszoiable iron doaed for good : we were In the fourtli, 
wave next the bora. A deacon— one of tliosc of whom 
iBoaocrges it reported to have said: ^Besist the devil, 
and he will fly Ircvm you ; but resist a deacon, and He 
wkB fiy of you —here addtased us, and implored us to 
no aaray. *Mr Boanerges himself has said that bis 
pnayd holds bat twdve hundred to hear, and two 
to iufiboate; the two tbonsond are now in. 
oS; there la good doctrine and a moot 


rapootablo nitniiter— Bbeneaer Chopd, first tmm on 
the left hand.' Tide annoancement was greeted by a 
general groan, the aaitiment of which was 'Boanerges 
ant nullus ; ’ and not till the opening hyun-f-dt StgUiiWl 
like a song of triumph— was raised by the ibrtanate 
inmates of the wisbed-for place, did we in the street 
begin to melt away in twos and threes* In those 
unknown, ill-paved, unligbied, cabless regions^ I daink 
credit fur myself and Horshair that we did not do for 
'Wilkins, who appeased us, however, in some slit^ 
measure by standing dinner— for wc had had no 
dinner, in any high sense of tlK* term— at the club. 

On the onsoing Sunday, Wilkins called upon me 
at breakiast-tinio with teo tickets: 'Admission for 
Lord's-day mornings ’ to the temple of Boanerges* 1 
glared at him for a moment or two, and then consented 
to go. It vab a 1h dutifully clear day ; the gardens in 
whidi the music -hall vas built wen« crisp with frosty 
and their ornamental waters sparkkd in the sun ; tlie 
scene was mor«. like one in I'aris than m Iiondou ; and 
the vast throngs of ticket-holders among tho statuea 
and the arbours, and m front of the great model of 
the IlusRian stronghold, setnied ])]easiirc>-t<ikors rather 
than edmreh-goers. Tlie imif^ie hall itself, with its 
bundled windows and long gilded gnlleries, with its 
printcHl ttiinounc'cmcnts of *(Moa]K-r(>om,’'Jfofre8liment- 
rooni,’ 'This Way to the Stalls,’ mid bo on, which 
wore suffered to remain ui all the ir native profanity, 
contrasted btrangtOy with the usual habitations of 
religion amongst ub, two piivab boxes on either 
side the orchestra alone roininding one, by a sort of 
impious p irody, of the grand old British pew Uikui 
tlie orc^hestrn s(*ats and fiontiug the vast assemblage, 
Boanerges’s own partn ulnr floi k w ere accommodated ; 
and where the conductor’s box was wont to he, was 
reared on enormous pen, by way of pulpit. How tlio 
folk kept flo< king in for the most part, well-dressed 
— ^thcre were scarcely any poor among Uiem— and 
quite as many males as Icinales ; the minority, liko 
ourselves, with curious, tialf-smiUng iaces* but a large 
minority, too, with very demure ones, in whosi«, chiefly 
fcmimne, hands were a UUhle and a tiikct neatly 
wiappcd up in a pocket handkerchief. Theso tickets, 
b> the by. cost hut twelve stamps foi a course of lour 
sernioiib, and, it is fair to state, go a very little way 
towardb paying the lure of so vast a place, which is 
expected to be defrayed iby the voluntary coiitrihutions 
of the cHingrcgatiuu abthe doors. The body of the hall 
and also the best seats in the galleries, were filled before 
tlio gates wen* opened^ to the general public, and the 
uutlekctcd religious world rolled ui upon us like a 
flood. In ten minutes, when the gates were closed 
ogam, there was not an empty seat to bo seen. The 
whisper that threaded this great crowd dropped m on 
instant, and every man’s head was bared, as if by 
magic, for we had come togetlier, some of ub at laaat, 
to woTbhip, and lo ! there was the preadier. 

A middle-sized, unhandsome person, not above 
twenty-five years old at most, hoavy-featurads rather 
fiat-faced, straight-liaired— but wiUi what a vdeet 
Without efiort, without perceptible lift even, it fiUad 
that mighty temple with a volume of aound. A ahert 
opening prayer, somewhat lemarkable for metaphoi^ 
was followed by a hymn, which a man with a tuiiiiig»- 
fork gave out from the orcheatra loate, and the oelote 
fow thereon began to sing; one not well-known to 
or in which most of the oongrqgatlfln nOQld JoSn, hetqg 
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•eleoM f)RWa torn dItMtiiig pBulm-'book ; but, evm 
•8 it w«f» tha B g gtgggte of Toioes made up a moat 
faupreBiiire harmony. The preacher subUquontly 
tofinted to thia Wlien apeaking of * the voice of many 
ira|en» and the voice of a great tliunder, and the voicse 
of haipera harping with their liarps,’ aa alao to hia 
own aenaatioDa at different timea whou under auch 
inflnenoeaj and indeed ho aeomed to vtoll undoratand 
what modem divinea have mostly yet to learn, that an 
example item their own experience, or drawn from* 
the proaent circuniatances of thuir audience, ia worth 
a thottaand metaphors from earth, and aea, and sky. 
Boanergea nover misaed an illustration bceausc of its 
Homelinosa, and, leaving abstract virtues and vices to 
ahafivact men and women, addressed himsolf to folks of 
flesh and blood, * When T say mannnon^ I don't mean 
idle dukea or greedy nierehant-prjucea ; my sniiill 
adulterating ahojikceper, I mean you' And again, 
upon the importance of seeming tnflcB: *'J'hero is 
many a man a ho a ill lose a thousand poiiiulb without 
a murmur, and yet hhisphomc about a Bhirt-biittou.’ 
In the jirayor hoflirc the sermon, he touched upon the 
subjects at present mtoresting the national mind, i 
expressing in a brie^ rough manni r, too. the healthy 
liopulnr opinion upon most things. For the country, 
for the Qu(*eii, he prayed ; lor the coiifouuding ot 
despots, for the oxtiiu'tion ol slavery, &ud fur : 
and for the high court of parliainent, * that it mii^ 
do this coming bessiun sonietliiog, and not notiriiig, 
imd tliat it niii}' he vouchsafed, if it he hut n little, 
wisdom.’ Jicfoii‘ tins prayer, he gave a short c\posi- 
tion of the hundred mid third psalm, more remark- 
able for eloquence than loiiruing, in whi(‘}i lie reiei'tid, 
somewhat violently, the eagle's renewal of itb youth 
ae a wicked fable, and luiiited the parallel to the 
ordliiaiy process of tuoalling, then followed more 
I singing, and then the sermon, whieh was liken from 
the Ke\ elutions It is not ol umrse my purpose to 
' repeat ibin this Jomunl <ir in any W’ay to depii\e tlie 
I Pfimy Pu/pti of its lawful pro} , ni> onl} inteiitioii 
f has been, and is, to gi^aa brief impirtiai iiecount of the 
I public preaching of ti ver} rciiioikable man. Now that | 
I 1 have boon to hear him, and since scarcely any ol my 
I aequaintanoc ]|^ave had tlie jame opportunity, 1 leel 
that there is some thing 16 be said for Uounerges a< well 
aa against linn. lie seems lo me to be tlioroughly in 
earnest, to have great ( unmiand of brnguage, and to 
know his way to the feelings ot his eoiigregution ; at all 
ereiita, he knows their weaknesses, and atl.ieks them 
boldly, face to face, without any miisked battencs what- 
ever ; while that, great vouv of his is rolling over their 
heads, there is not a sound to interrupt or w'eaken it ; 
and when lie pauses to Tefri'slulumsfdf at his glass ol 
wa^, a tempest of coughing and iiose-blowiiig pro- 
ulainw at once the willing patience and real atteiition 
of his hearers. X know man} wittier men tliuu 
Boanerges, and I know one or two as eloquent, but 1 
know none who could Jiave pri'itehed such p:is*)a/>cs 
as this man did without a trai'C oi flippant prulanitv. 
and with all appearance of religious earnestness : ■’Tin 
name that was written a^ion the forelicads of the saiut.s 
-—what was it? B for Baptist, do }ou imagine, 
my friend Bigot yonder? W for Wesleyan? 0 for 
Criviniat? B, perhapa, for the establishuieiil ? Jt dots 
not say so here. If you asked of the ongot who keepb 
the gates of paradise whether tliore arc any Baptists^ 
witliinsidc, he’d shake his head. Any Calvinists ? — he 
wonld not so much as look at you. Any of the 
aatabliBbnient?— he’d answer: ^^JNoUnng of tfie sort." 
They would oU be there indeed, peilinpa, my friends, 

. not in miserable aeots and parties : they would be 
iU CbriaUana-Hiaints.’ There were many such— 1 
vaa almost goliig to write * hits' — striking illuatra- 
tiaoB during tiiia sermon, the whole of which waa upon 
that * itaey diaagreeaUe but true doctrine, my friends 


*^thhoHyh Meed I on nxm iff year siraaNyMs md 
narrow-way election/ 

Finally, if I hail to anaOnar that beflite-iimtioned 
tract called <Why is Boaneigoi Popular?.* I ahoold 
answer, that lie is so mainly beomiae no tibmblnaa fehl 
oloquonce with what Luther poaseased,' ahS Latiaaar 
possessed, and which no modem preacher, exaapt 
Boanergea, perhaps docs posaela— eanuiBt religboa 
kumout. , ^ 


nCTUBR-WKITING OF BQTPT. 

Ti> commemorate events by tmeing a representation of 
them on wood or atone ia o natural expedient among 
rude pcsiple, such as the Korth-Amcriean Indiana, who 
still practise it. This seems to have been the origin 
of the famous hieroglyphics of Egypt, which, in their 
first form, wore simply a kind of pjcture-writing, and 
of general application, notwithstanding that the name 
— hteriilly, siicjtd &ri/i^/ifi//6—implie6 an exclnsively 
ndigiou-* eh.iractcr. We can readily imagine, however, 
that to enr\e out the whole particulars of an event 
would h( fotmtl trouhlosome, and that a short-hand 
liroeess would he early CHlled for. Apparently the 
first step would lie to come to conventional signs. For 
oxanipk' instead of repre^bonting a battle by a combina- 
tion of tlie pictures of men, horsob, and warlike instru- 
ments, men fouud that they might depict it by two 
bwords cri)S8(d, or thny might indicate a victory by the 
head of the lonqucreJ laid at the feet of the conqueror. 
And Ix^sides th^se visible objects, men would scon 
df hire to n prcsf>iit invisible things : they might, tn 
example, in rei koninu time, use the figure of the moon 
(o tlesignato a month. B} mid by, also, they would 
proceed to ixpn'Sb fdt strati ideas: in whicli depart- 
ment tlay iiuqliU for instance, represent strength or 
power by the head and neck of n hull. This mode 
of ioii\e}ing ide.M, cither by direct pictures, or 
by obvious (‘onvenRonal signs, is plainly suited for a 
pc ople m tlu* first stages of civilisation ; but, as they 
ndv.iiiiMs it lx>(‘omes necessary to extend still further 
tlieir writing, or eomniunication of ideas by signs. 
The qualities ot obievts, and the passions and senti- 
ments ot living ereiitures, having no visible archotypos 
m nature, would, lu the progress of time, be 
I’xpie^bid by arbitrary marks or cllaract^r8, which, 
hi mg uppIicHl to the spoken language, would become 
the repubeiit.itiveg of words, or portions of words, aa 
among the Chinese ; mid, finally, some of thcao known 
dial actors voiild be iippropnnted to n'preaent the 
element arj Hoaiids of the spoken langungt^— that ia, 
an alphabet would he invented and introduced. The 
Egyptians, who were the mobt ancient of civilised 
nations, early arrned at this point — so early aa tlie 
flays of Moses, indeed, they seem to have attained 
that nMxiniuiii ol learning at which nations generally 
remain stiitiouny lor a longer or shorter porM. 

The tiiu* im jiiing of hieroglyphic writing was first 
unfolded by the mcemous labours of our own country- 
iinn, Dr Thomas Yoipig, and the distinguished French 
anhieoUigist, Chanif Million, nodi 'heginuing of the 
{iM^senl (oiitury. But before proceeding to give a 
bkctch oft the art, aa elucidated byd.licin in nKSderii 
tmicb, It will be interesting to inquire wkat light was 
thrown ou the subject by ancient writers. On\1|liia 
point, we iqiglit have exfioctcd to find in theVariMar 
of History some valuahio information ; yet, while the 
writings of lltrodntus furnish tts with ample details 
of the laws, manners, and customs, topography and 
Jliildmgs of anedent Egypt, it is to be xegrolm that 
he has given only a few scanty notices of the literature 
and language, and, as included in this, tlie mefriod of 
writing among the F^gypUans. He eays nothing of 
their pictme-writmt/y but mcroly mentions that ihqy had 
two kinds of charactets^^aOcfW and /iqptt&ir— without 
leading ua to suppose that these bad any neer oonnectioo* 
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h Uie Unt la ^nMagi we 
of tbe kind of any oonieqneiioe. Be 
float centaty before the Chrietiaii m ; end 
t 1 U. wet the hieroglyphic art wee conHiK^ to 
e priestfl. and that they communicated it only 1o 
!^r own children} but 1)6 makes no allusion to that 
f/howuio character which recent investigation has 
shewn to bw ono of %ts cssentsal principles. He tells 
ns that all kinds of«gtmmals, and of instraments, 
especially those of the carpenter, were used to express 
ideiis ; but modern discovery has shewn that he is wrong 
in ttiany of the examples he hi's gi\en. An ancient 
ftther m the church, Olemens of Alevnndns, who lived 
$$ the end of the second century, 1ms given us, in 
hie Btrmata, or book of miscellanies, a debcripiion of 
tito system in the following words: * Those who are 
adneated among the Egyptians, loam first of all the 
aSSUlod of Egyptian writing called cpiatologiaphic ; 
secendly, the hutaUe^ which the sacred Fcribes employ, 
and, lastly, the most coniplote kind, the hinotflyphc. 
Of these, one sort is tho common way of writing, nnil 
WSOther is symbolic.* Oi the symbolic bo describes 
tbA kinds: *Onc,* says he, ‘represents objects by 
imitation; another expresses them tropic illy; the 
thM Bttg^ts them hy certain allcimncol cmamas* 
nis account of tho Alex uidnan probhylcr l^is been 
Aewa by modern discoveri^^o be wonder! ullv acciuntc. 
Apulelas, a i^ntemporary mitbor, has also v iittcn on 
tm snlyect; but Ins descriptions aic confused and 
lOMatisfactoiy. Porphyry, a w ritcr of tlio third c i iitLir\ , 
hae boon more successful, and ha" given nii icpount of 
Meit^lj rphics somowhit similar to that of Ok mens* 
hut the falicst notice on the subject hy any nmient 
iuthor is that of Horcpollo, a Greek graniniMiian oi 
the fifth oCntuty, hon in Kg^’pt. TJis w ork, origmalli 
composed in the Egyptian language, has come down to 
us in a Greek transiition. It is written specially on 
MsroglyplilcB, but is lull of errors, and therclorc, like 
the statements of Diodorua, calculated to mislead 
the student. Egyptian hieroglyphics se..m to hate 
attracted little or no notice from w liters o! the middle 
and later ages ; and the first attempt to dec iphcr them 
in modem times w'as by Dc Guignch, who, in tho 
of tho Academy^ 1750, deilaicd tb.it he 
‘theoghf^e had peft'civcd alphahetn (haiarfns among 
teiii’>--a guess, however, which Jed to nothing ^ The 
wcoveiy of the Bosetta stone at tlic bomnning 
of the present century, wras, ns will lie afterwards 
mqplainm, the means of unravelling that m^stciioiis 
Uad of wiiting, the signification of wiiidi had i«iin 
ecmcealed from mankind for thousands of ycar^ 

If. Cliampollion, who demoted upwanls of twcnf3 
years to the study of Egyptian hieroglyphics, to pio- 
Sdeute which he went with an expedition of Iciirncrl men 
to expeobo of the Frciuli l.iiig, has 

dbean that, when reduced to a system, they conbist of 
thtoe kinds oi characters or signs: signs, 

liir diredt images of llie tluiigb indicated , 2. t^tjmhvhi 
sfgast and a. Phmutu, or those exprcsbiic of sound. 
At aU Tiljjible objects naturally gome within th'» scope 
of hisfoglyphic it might lie supposed therg 

would lii almost no end of tlicm; but they appear 
to have been heZuted, for the whole nninbe# observed 
by Champe^on, after the most diligent and minute 
invetotigadou, was about 800 real figures of natural 
olijeetai, and about sixty more of neometrie figures and 
dh^stic forms. 

L jFVyttratioc.—- Tills class is also sometimes called 
|iers hwog!ypkk% and is sulidivided by Champollion 
tdMkit 1« Figurative proper ; 2. Figurative convoniionan 
,9* Flguraftive abridjp^. All direct Images of 
g jljlff ilMfiedi as sun, evoem, s^r, ore examples of the 
flpjTjto g* As an instance of tiie second kind, may be 
apMlWd a $ection of a cetVmy, to represent tho sfy or 
jfidtejmil a very obvious symbol, though not a direct 
Hfsi, ^i^hjklMikq^lo of the iliird kind is when only a port 


of the otgsot Ini^deA to bv xwiw cw t od as 

thepfoa o/o Aotwefertheh^sfiMlfi " t| 

li. Syfnhofkal^Abitfsuit Ideas, kavtfm ue viilt4t 
objects by which they can be dinjctly 
were expmssed by images useilsymbollciillj^., 


tmfiuy, by a reyd and an inkstand, Ac. It Is t^ 
symbolical figures that ancient writers, when spMltMl 
of hieroglyphics, have generally alluded. TlKqr are 
naturally more difficult of interpretation than dtipdfe 
images ; and as a mistaken notion provailedthat oK 
figures in Egj’ptinn monuments were symbolical, iSm 
error occosioniHl fur ages among the learned tlie idbst 
extravagant and conttadiefoty interpretations, whirl 
wero not got rid of till the researclios of Young taH 
Champollion cleared away tho difficulty. It maybe 
noticed, in passing, that hieroglyphics of the symbol- 
ical kind are nlho used among Christians : for instance, 
a triati(d(‘ in a*ciicl» is employed to ropresent tho 
Tiiiiity in unity; ond sometimes an eye is introtluced 
in the centre, m .allusion to tho divine omniscience, 
Again, an at rhm m used as emblematical of a Christian’s 
hope and const nicy; and the figure of a cock fbr 
Clinsti in vigilance. * 

TIT. rhomtu — 'Pho two kinds of hieroglyphic signs 
already dcscnj^al were not sulficicnt to express tho 
v.i|}ou8 ideas of eo highly iivilisgd a people as the 
Egypt ian«. and tins no doubt led to the invention of 
tlie third (lass, called phmd or those expressive of 
sounds, the prim iplc of w ho*>c ( onstructionis as follows: 
The figuics of con* in objects v ere used to represent tho 
miti il sounds or lottrrb of the words standing for those 
objtctB m lhcJ-*e 3 ptian or Coptic. For instance, in that 
language ahotn is an ciolc, and the figure of an eagle il 
thercioic ni idc to stand for Iho initial letter a; hethe Is 
*i fcnbir, and so tho iiguic of a censer Stands ior 5; jat 
IS a Bwadow, and the figmc of that bird stands for^; 
and so on ol other w oi ds, till mi .ilph ibct is Ic^rmcd. But 
as the hgiin* ot nri// oln ct which began with a in the 
Coptic might sUind foi that letter, it might be sup- 
pose d that tins principle w onld lead to endless confusion 
and difilculty , and so it w unld, had the signs not been 
limited But tlioy are leilly restricted, eighteen or 
nineteen being the largest iiir filer of imslkes assigneil 
to any one letter w hilo few' have nioro than five or 
SIX, and ionic only ono or^iwo. 

The meiir of tlio dis(o\eiy of tho phonc^lic alphaboi 
. has been bj some akcubod to Clmmpolbon; but it has 
I heon provid by good authority, ns will afterwards 
I .appoar, that TTr Young was, boyond all dispute, Hie 
on^nnil discoverer, so long ago ns the year 1818. 
loung, nnlortiinaleiy', did not follow out his inquiries 
in th.at direction, ins sittention being chiefly confined 
to anotlior department of the art, the cnrAotiaf me^od; 
but //IS diBcovtry may bo regarded as tho foundation 
of Chiimxiullion 8 futu^ success in this province. 
There is no doubt tiiat tlio enterprising Froudbrnaa 
bad long before tins occupied himself with ihq ittifly 
of ineioghphics; imd lie afterwords dedared in his 
great work, Pruw du Systhne IltetoylyphiquiCi that 
‘this phonetic alpliabct is tho true key of tho whole 
hicroglypliu al B>siiem;’ and that ‘all hioroglyphi<Mi 
legtmds and insciiptions are composed prinei^y of 
siguB purely alphabetical.* This may be po; yd 
14 a fact, that all the sorts of characters, fimativp, 
^symbolical, and phonetic, arc used togetbeor. It mi^ 
have been supposed that such a compHcaf^oa Wtfoki 
have been a most perplexing obstacle to the deemer<* 


been so mysterious fur 'thousands of yearns hdd ti(MM 
tcs&d most of them with comparative «a«o* . ^ : 

There is another important distinothmtQlWett^^ 
to in this subject. The ca^fSntrf i|yt» 
found topresontod in bass^ritAm ill4 
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'HreHre'diusated Egjp^itiii ; Imt 
jMMSim Uiie intel^ior qf 

JlPllPlijr.' j^^ « 0 piilchreB, wliich was of a more 
^biiia^jter«^spoke a language more strictly 
_ J)‘ a$d , mysterious, and formed an alle- 
ngjMsittatlbn of the religious and philosophical 
11 ef t^e Egyptians. Like tho esoteric doctrines 
^iept pbilosophors, none but the initiated 
ip^., OdSbred to inquire into them — tho key t <4 
inis kept exclusively in tlie lionds of the priests. 
t(i!s reason, this department of hieroglyphics was 
hieratic^ indicating that it belonged more 
if not exclusively, to the priesthood. It 
I|T^g'Vsort of hieroglypliical stenot/raph/^ or short^hand 
Srrltlng^ in wliicli the form of the signs is consider* 
abridged. Various existing manuscripts exhihit 
this species of hieroglyphic writing, belonging to tho 
Shataonic, Greek, and Boman epochs of Egyfitian 
history; and it seems to have been confined to the 
tinnsciiptioa of texts and inscriptions connected with 
religious matters. It is distinguished from that other 
mode of writing already alluded to, the enchorial, so 
called by Dr Young from its being of peculiar use in 
that country, hut termed- hy Ciianipollion demotic, 
because it comprehended the characters or style of 
writing used by tl%cominon people. If has also been 
deuomiusted ephtmgraiddc, from its fitness fur letter- 
writing. It is almost entirely alphabetical, containing 
few symbolic signs, and scarcely an}' direct figuics, 
and these so much simplified as to lose nearly nil 
resemblance to the objects expressed. It formed a sort 
of running-hand ; and from its being M-ritteii in the 
direction from right to left, it resembles the writing 
of the Hebrew and other oriental tongues. 

\ But, we' come now to a most interesting part of this 
sulpect — tliat reiniurkablc discovery of the Ilosctta 
stone, by which 'the interpretation of hioruglyphics 
was first placed on a true and solid foundation. It 
has been said, that if the invention of fluxions by 
Newtbn, and of the differentud calculus by X^cihuitz, 
is considered as the mok brilliant proof of the calcu- 
lating, and abstractive power of the human intcllcx’.t, 
the deciplieiirig of ]iU!f>:;*glyplHca, which for thousands 
of years lay bemre us a cit\a1ed honk, niny w(>ll be called 
the^ master-piece of critici8n{> When the French took 
possession of Lower Egypt in 1798, it was part of the 
policy <of that remarkable man who then ruled tlicir 
djBstinies, and who hod, a sliort time before, made that 
nmmorable declaration to the Institute of France-— 
true conquests, the only ones which do not cause 
a. tear, are those which arc gained over ignorance* — 
it . was part of Napoleon's policy to associate with his 
army a.oompaiiy of literati, for the purpose of investi- 
gaUng the geography, natural history, and antiquities 
of that once famous land, thef nurse of learning and 
ebrJBsi^lion-^ inquiry in whicli no ono Hcciiicd to 
i^e a greater interest tlian their distinguished com- 
mandet^ himself.^ It was not, however, in the course 
of learned .investigations that tho discovery 
,m^4ed to '.was nliade; it originated purely in an 
Indent; it was one of those coincidences, undesigned 
& 6°®*^ ** brought out of evil; 
,ift 'mu case, what was designed for deadly war, 
dm to the enlargement of man’s knowledge* in the 
• of peace. « 

the Erenbh troops were- excavating for the 
il^uimtlons of a fort to be erected at Hosetta, a town 
of the Nile, they dug up a huge block 
ContjEdutog qn inscription in three oompart- 
mf^ -and eaqh hefuriog a distinct character. Wien 
wt of AbercrohiDy wrested Egypt from^ the 

by the baUle of Alexandria in March 
whrt wae ,tlie fate of this 
without;- being aware of 


propbetie of ito-!ii|^%iq;|«&d|^ 
of which deserve a sItM 
to the war by.tlm.sttimder of 
of August, it was pioiUtted 
quities which had been made hy 
slionld bo considered as public ptopi^ti^.hoCjil^;^. 
up to the British; but in tho diibui8km'^t;:,eh»iie^V 
Menou, the French commandgn asserted:,, , 
wore private property ; and he had aeteefisd , 
liosotta stone for himself, and hod ,oapied .iti'i,tjS;'-|le 
carefully packed up. After much dispute, 
tho monuments and manuscripts were su 
to Lord Hutchinson, the British commander, j 
insects and other animals were ceded to the'Frbnq^: 
who, in anger, tore the covering from the Boseftto; 
stone, and threw it down upon its face. It was |rir> ! 
length safely einharked on board a captured frigate^' 
along with many other valuable relics, carried to 
England in February 1802, and, by order of George III*^ 
deposited in the British Museum, where it may be I 
seen in the Egyptian Saloon, No. 24. . . I 

This scone was found, on examination, to leeowl a 
decroc in honour of Ptolemy Epiphanes ; and, the 
lowermost division, which is inscribed in Greek, con^ 
eludes with these words: ‘This decree shall, bu 
engravefi on a hard stone, ^in sacred, on.ohorial, -uid 
Crook clinracstess.* So tiiat it exhibits a specimen 
ot hieroglyphics with a double translation, first , in 
enchorial or common letters of the country; w 9 iid«j 
second in Greek.* The Society of Antiquaries caufad I 
a fac-sirailc of tho inscription to be distributed among, 
the learned in Europe and America. X^orson jUi 
England, and Hoyno in Germany, tho two greatest 
Greek scholars of the age, furnished a version pf the 
Greek; but tInV, liowovcr arduous n task it may have 
been, owing to tho mutilated condition of the stone, 
was not tiie greajgst difficulty. Of the first and 
second inseriptioiis; the hieroglyphic and enchorial, 
not a single character was then known, and therefore 
no comparison could, at first, be instituted between 
thoni and the Greek. The distinguished oriental 
scholar, M. Silvestre de Sacy of Paris, applied himself 
to decipher the enchorial, and found there two groups 
of characters in situHtions corresponding with too 
worJj Alexander and Alexandria in the Gf^eW com- 
partment, and which were therefore supposed by him 
to represent these names; but he could not get beyond 
tJiis, and abandoned the attempt os hopdoss. Mr 
Akcrbhid, an attache of the Swedish embassy at Palis, 
entered on the investigation at the point where Bp 
S.Lcy had left otf, and donionstsated what toe other i 
had only conjectured — namely, that the eudiorial text' 
contained Greek proper names, written in Egyptian ' 
or Coptic characters. Ho made some approaches 
tow'ords the construction of^n alphabet ; but he fsQed 
ill completing qtie from two causes: first, from sup-.j 
posing that the whole of the iiisoription was alplia- ) 
bctical ; and, secondly, from the error of expecting 
find all the vowels i<Llie Egj^tian words, iii place pf 
a shnihiting these with the H&ibKb'Arabic.* and ptm j 
Sriental languages, in whicli the vowels are mosl^< 
left out. • • 

In 1814, Dr Thomas Young, a native aof . 
shire, imd foreign secretary of tho Boyajl - 

entered on tjie work which had baffled Itis predpiiMiqi^^ 
He began with tho enchorial inscription j 
the ossisianuo of Akerblad’s ‘conjectural* aHimiiiiet, 
and by a careful comparison of the d&ffeifintparii.Vlth 
file Greek text, he was, after the labMr^of senne 
months, enabled to form a |ranriatioo, whiqjlt ^ ffpre 
to tlie public in the Arehieolopia iu Miid mur; 

years afterwords, he prodcu^d, in the; article ‘l^pt,^- 
iu the supplement to fhlt En^lckpasdia .B^ an ' 
enlarged digest of Ids reaeaiqhcB^ has been pron^’ 

nounced to be ‘theigreatost of sbl^lainihip 9^/ 







modem Tbe 

I mSk Toaiu'f labOQf* wu te dcmott g tttfcte tbat^ 
Itf tiie bi8ra|py]^!i^ and bn the enchouM texts of 
itoniet osrtehi ohsfaetsro were emphiyed 
n^nealfyf or to lepieseat sounds He thus eniibited 
V phonetio slfAisbei oomparetiTely so extensiye^ that 
Ihw additions of soy Tidue hare since been made to it; 
an^ hy lading the fiHindation of a hi(»rog]n>bioal one, 
he M the way to the Jprne knowledge of tliat hitherto 
■qFrterloas mode of wnting; 

Chsnipollion laboured in the same field; and the 
nriMty of diseosery between him and Dr Young has 
mmah disputed. For a fall and fair statement 
eaasL tbo reader is referred to the Edmhutqk 
jRssteie far Decomber 1626, in which the writer comes 
to IN oondusioD, that *Dr Young has the oxclasire 
msiN Of haring solved an enigma, which had for oen- 
I Iwdei hsilled all tho resources of tlie learned.* This, 
however, does not detract from the great ment of 
ObSEiniKiilion, in rearuig up, by his unwearied labours 
and perseverance, an enlarged superstructmc on tlie 
Ibnnaation laid hy Dr Young. 

Che Bosetta stone contains only the last fourteen 
fines of the hieroglyphic text, and that, too, in a mufi- 
laited state; and the part of tho Greek text which 
oortesponds to these lines is, unfortunately, all defaced 
with the exception of one i^ord, so tliat an^ exton- 
llve oomparison between tnhse two inspiiptions is pre- 
ehidad. But it was the good-foriuno of Chanipollion 
to discover another monument calculated to throw 
fight on the subject in Fhilie, an iSiand of the Nile, 
ones Nnous folr Its religious importance under the 
Mainohs, and still remarkable for the number of 
its ruins. This monument is an obelisk iiith a 
hieroglyphic inscription upon it, which rested on a 
hidw beanng a Greek inscnptiou. By moans of these, 
ho wit enabled to form a hieroglyphir alphabet, with 
Wbkh he proceeded to decipher the proper names 
IlMorlbed on the temples and other buildings of Kgj pt , 
«nd at length, in 1824, he published his gn at work, 
jtfioady alluded to^ Pt <kis^ , a most s aluablc proiluc- 
Coil, which not only gives a clear view' of the icsults 
pfisvioiisly obtamed by himself and others, but c ontams 
W anrcEt vsiioty of new matter. By a senes of readings 
hwlcnting profbund scholoisliip, he has shewn that 
! Cmso Is a** plumotie alphabet applicable to the ^iiero- 
idmdfical legends of every epoch of Bg} ptiau history , 
WMh this phonetic alphabet, as has lieen alreaily 
Wisiitioiied, is tho true key of the whole hierogljpiiK* 
gystsm ; and that all mscriptions m hioroglypliies arc 
ownposed prlnoipslly of signs purely alphabetical 
Bo has traced these 4 >honetic signs from the deatli of 
the Botnan emperor Antoninus Pius, 161 a.i), up to 
the conquest ca Alexander the Great, in 832 n c , 
again, trim Alexander's time to tho Persian conquest 
if Cambysos, 525 n o. ; agd thence through the diffor- 
am Kgyptiaii dynasties as fiir back as^ the beginning 
of file eighteenth, about the year 1874 before the 
CifiMaa era. He his thus been enabled to verify 
iha shfionology of Mauetbo os presen od by .Tosephus, 
Wllidi luid been p»>«qi5sly treated with neglect, and 
hes therfim fiied a strong light on a portion of ancient 
hlttoy which, tfNfore his time, was enwrloped in 
obsendty sofi doubt. 

^ attempt has since been made by two French 
wvitsn— M jQaploih dnd M l)iijardm**-to invalidate 
file diaoovorios and the system of Young and Cham- 
fiifittcn ; but on file wholes they have not succeeded in 
Meblwhing any serious objection More rCcoutly, the 
fliv. C. Forster has appeared to dispute their vystedlr. 
eifieavouied to shpw that hieroglyphic wvitlng 
" phonetic, and that the pfetoruu figures are to 
meve^ as illustrations ; but others, who have 
^•Hpmsldeiieu the subject, fiihak that this doeWine is 


i|ff eertsin insoitotioiis publiilied hy tbs Issiwad 
ktfiMar, Mr Birdi, so lately as 1858. Xt is 


eMflde fifirtha xasani of file ef 

l^g end ClimaaMfioii, in d Bsfi NWfi fiie VMjifiait 

hleroglyphlo^ fiMvM pefiMT 

yet complete; hutfficmgh the wpmi9it^ 

are highly ingenious, and in some 

th^ have fkiled to undermuie the gentlNdlfifififiM i 

of the tytem of those two teamed hie i qgs amhafllft 

CATHBBIHE OF WftBTEMBBBOt 
^ aoYAi. i.iFa XV THV nxvvrnvTB ovqgwtrm 
Ak act of gracefhl homage has recently hssn fWUlf ti 
tlie memory of Catlienne of Whrtembiwg* fitt eecegfi^ 
wife of Fnnce Jcroine Bonaparte, and the mifilksv 
of Prmce Napoleon, who has cd late sttraeted so 
much attention m the European world. The hsal4 of 
tho cx-queon of Westphalia, enclosed in an im, has 
been deposited m the tomb of the Emperor Nspoleant 
at the Invalides. It is, os has been well obeerved hi 
the Ttm^t ‘tlie heart of a noble woman, of one Whom 
no entreaties of her fitlior, the king of Wilrtembavg, 
could induce to abandon her husband m his days of 
adversity, and who clung to him in evil report sad 
good report to the lionr of hbr death.* The mronili* 
stances of her hie are so full of deep and touohing 
interest, that we trust our readers will not nnwillingly 
follow us m some passages of her changefiil ana 
ovontiul ciureef. 

At the commencement of the l^sent century, the 
ancient palac e at Stuttgart was the peaecfiil and happy 
abode of tho ducal taniily of Wurtemberg, whM 
position, although high enough to secure for &em the 
homage and respect which is due to the princely 
liouses of Europe, yet seemed not lofty enough to 
exjiose thorn to the political dangers so often entailed 
I on the more eleiatod and axiibitioas potentates of 
Olmstcndom The great social rovolution/ however, 
whiUi had shaken continental Europe to its very 
foundations, came to disturb the tranquil happmcia of 
the Wurtemberg family Napoleon the GrM, vow 
seated firmly upon the imperial throne of XVance^ 
reaolvod that a crown should also encircle each of hia 
hruthers brows Tlio throne of Holland had been 
bcstowdl upon Lucion Bonaparte, Joseph was the 
king of Spam ; and a new l^gdom-^that of West* 

I phaha -was about to be forknod for Jletome. Tliere 
was, however, one senoufu obstacle m the way of this 
latter arrangement * Jerome had, in defiance of Ms 
brother's wislics, wedded himself to an Amencan lady, 
who had ic*oently presented him with a son Napoleon 
was senoiisly displeased at this union, and rdfhssd to 
at knowledge its validity Jerome, warmly attached to 
> his Wife, came over to Europe, and tlirowing faimseN 
i at the emperor's feet^, besought his pardon, and ear- 
nestly entreated him to receive his spouse as a member 
' of the imperial family. This request was mads at 
an untoward moment, for Jerome's interview with 
I tho emperor took place at Milan, in 1805, Jqptaftsr 
I he had grasped the non crown of the oaeumt Mags 
of Lombardy, bearing this proud yet bsaixttft|l dsSdos: 

I Dio me la diode ; 

Qnai che la tocca * 

% 

It wras at tins proud moment of his Efii thgt J ewwai 
asked him to receive a plebeian sister tern 
America I • The request was indignantly ifitafiMI. 
tJerome shed tears of pamionate afiMiim as N 
embraced bis wife's portrait, and swim never ts give 
her up for any palt^ considemtioii of 
deur. He, however, lacked the ftwnngss and rs ffi fa tioa 
by whidi the Bonaparte fiunily wm ifi sMfiMtfy 
characterised; sod vHien the tempiNim ffinkhtgfia 
with Its power and its pomps, mm hiMi out ti|)i *] 
dazfied visioii, be gtadoidfir b t s n me IM lelMimfiit 
In his demfis, and fioslly yUdded to the ifiSI tdf “ ‘ 
imperious brother* His irtfs mis ab anfim t s A 



itood tiaon, « mk 
•ML w4ir IMM^ iMMllt to MMvIdce hoodiui aftotiitti 
tl^ altiv of euttjy gmbitioiL 
i# ,tD be liii perlner upon the lunrlF 

Mlpd tUme 0f 

A WmmBtm toxmA bii gUnoe towaxdfi Wfirtemberg, 
leeeatly been i^ied to ilie dignity of a hing- 
(ItttKU ithoie flOYereign was now degraded into a 
aele^te of imperial France. The princess-royal liad 
JfMO oomptoted her twentieth year. Fair in person, 
ailll. amiable in disporition, this yonthfbl princess^ 
pass»ssed» nevertheless, far more firmness than her 
e(D|«il parent, and she resolutely expressed lier aver- 
jiaa to the proposed alliance, regarding Napoleon as 
the direit foe of her native Gk»rmany ; while at the same 
tima she fidt her maiden dignity deeply offended at 
the thought of being esponsed to a man who, in her 
aathnation, was already mairied to another. Yarn, 
however, were all her remonslranoes. She was com- 
pellfri to bow beneatli the iron will of Napoleon the 
with whom her father was at this time closely 
allied; and before many months had elapsed, she 
found herself wedded by proxy to Jerome, king of 
WeatpSnUJa, and had entered tlie confinf^s of Franco 
m the at*knowledge(1 sister of its impenai ruler. She 
was obliged, in compliance with court ctKiuette, to 
port on the flrontlers with nil her German (ittcndont^ 
and to advance alone in n foreign country, surrounded 
indeed by a brilUjtnt rolmue, but with ao familiar 
fime to meet her saddened gaze; no saei't sound of 
home voices to soothe the bitter feelings of her heart. 
With the characteristic firmness of lier disposition, 
howevor, slie gathered up all her courage to meet the 
trying circumstances of her lot, and seemed resolved 
that no tell-tale glance should betra> tlio Jiiddcn 
oonflict of her heart. As slio drew^near to Pans, the 
whole current ef her being seemed to be changed; 
tile usual kimUmcsB of her manner K><‘aine ;)ctiii!(*d 
into a proud and frigid bearing , and while she was 
atndiously courteous to her attendants, her evident 
constraint gave a disagreeable expression to her 
countenance. 

It was on the 20th of August 1S07 that, at an eaily 
hour of the day, she foiiinl herself almost m sight 

Paris; but it being NapeUeou's pleasure that she 
lould not enuT his capital until evening, she was 
conducted by his order to Uoiney — a clianuing coun- 
try resulenoe, once the abode of royalty, but now the 
possession of Junot, Due d'Abrontes, whose wife was 
commanded to receive the princess with all the honour 
4ue to her elevated rank. The duchess rcieived 
bar sff dm% toiiette th rovr on the grand petihlyk ol 
thn ehftteau, and conducted her to her own apart- 
ments, where a repast of the most costly description 
was prepared for her rofireshnient. She courteously 
Insifted on Madame d'Abraiitos aud her friends partak- 
iay with her of breakfast ; and the animation with 
wfilch she talked might liave bespoken a mind eon- 
tentid with its lot, but that the rapid changes in her 
<cotmtaiiaiUMi revealed only too clearly tlie inward 
«CHrillct of her litfart. At one moment, her features 
were snflhsed with the deepest crimson, ancLat another 
Ibiay hecame Imd with a deadly pallor. 

Xbe afternoon was filled up with a drive through 
ikg Forest of Bondy, during which the princess still 
gierted herasilf to oppm plea^ with tlic efforts made 
for her aamsemeni Next came the grand offur 
Imv toileti which seemed to Madame d’Abrantes a 
melKw of the utmost importauco at this critical 
mbm e fi t of the piinoess’s lifo. Sho anxiously awaited 
be* dpfearancso in the reloon before dinner. What 
Pfoiliiiiff dtaiiy on beholding the royal bride enter thw 
flfoWfoMOBt olod in a style of old-foriiioned magnifl- 
' MMI 'Aet might have eulted her grandmotlier, but 
. IB befitting the ooUrt of the Tuileries In 

1 materiel wae a Uiiish moise-^at that time 


qpHeout of 
witii a shofk round 

tiB; the sleeves vmyiiemweiiSiWtt^ft^ 
her arms had beoi squeimed talo rant; ftad foin iii^ 
shoes pointed, as if they hod beep made'eome 
turiesogo. Around her neffo IranglNre tpwa of pear^ 
ftom whence waa suspended a mimatum of ^eseiKita^lp 
clumsily sot that it swung abogt at esMjjil mofettfoot 
of the wearer. In spite of this antique dOitU^ foe 
appearance of the princess wasipieasiug a«4 elitfoellfa 
Sho is described to us as *of a fair and fteah eeni** 
plexion ; her beautiful light hair and IBua ||foa 
liomionising well with the graceftil and dignified Mm 
of her head, and she entered the apartment wt|n ei 
much princely solf-posscssion as ff she had bsfol 
attired under the (Action of the imperial 
and /Mocfo/c-^personages of such unixirtance as to be 
reinemliercd even now under the names of Cbarbininier 
and Leroy.’ Before dinner was announced, Catherine’s 
agitation became so evident to her hostess, that tike 
latter ventured to inquire wlietlior aught hod occurred 
to disturb her royal luglmess. Catharine, in reply, 
LxpiLSscil ber wish to bo informed a fow moigguts 
beiure Jerome’s arrival, so that she might be prepared 
tt> meet him. This was promised; and wiiile the 
prinr^BB tlianked Madame d’Abrantes fm* her kind 
rtsulincsB to oblige her, *the burning blushes on her 
clicok revealed no pleasing emotion, but the passionafte 
poiii of an iiuligiuint woman’s heart.’ 

‘The dinner,' JVLuioinc d’Abrantes writes, ‘was duD, 
and even inonriifuL The princess was restlesa and 
agitated. Having asked her twice wliich she would 
lireier—taking coffee and ice in tho park, or in the 
grand saloon, she Btemcd suddenly to recollect herseli^ 
and looking at me ns if she scarcely understood the 
purport of my question, n^plied Just as yon please.” 

‘ Wo quitted table at half-past six, and feriing aapoua 
to satisfy tho princess’s wishes, 1 went to inquire 
whether there was Bay symptom of Jerome’s approach. 
Just at this moment, a cloud of dust became visible 
on the road from Paris, and several conlagos were 
biH>ii to enter the poplar avenue. I hastened to inform 
the prmcess tliat in a few minutes the prince would 
make Ins appearance. With a fiiint attefopt to smile, 
she thanked me for my kindness ; but ber appearance 
re(«llv alarmed me; for in a moment dier whole 
connieniinco became of a deep purple hue, which was 
imniidiatcly sucoei'ded by the cold blanched oolonr 
of death. Slio seemed, however, to summon aU her 
resolution, and, rising from ber seat, advanced with 
one of lier ladits-in-waiting to tho grand saJocm, to 
await the prince’s arrival. This apartment communis 
cates at citlier end witli tho music-saloon and bilUaeO* 
room, from both of whicli it Is separated only W 
pillars, 80 that wo whb were assembled in tho hilSm- 
room could sue all that passed in tlie central saloon. 

‘Catherine of Wiirtemberg seated herself nesr thp 
chimney, having by her side an arm-chair, intended 
for the princ^e. The door of the music-saloon opened» 
and Jeromu entered, foUofJdiby the offloers of his 
household, who reundbed ilfw JUter chamber, wbfte 
tiio prince advnnoed alone * fore '^tho saloon whsga 
Catherine awaited him. She rose uju advanoediO abb 
or two towards him, and saluted niii^ with ipwn 
grace and dignity. As for Jerome, his aspeeC wae 
that of a boor, who looked as if he had coma fibre 
because ho* was ordered to do so. He appiaadbOd tike 
princess with an air of brubtyterU and isntaJqMS. After 
a few words had been exchanged between them, ehe 
pointed to the chair near her ; and 4 bitef eonvematicik 
ensued about her journey. Before bgre, Jesome rese 
up, and, fo the tone and*stylo of a Ancrpnoia said 
to ber: ” My brother is expeetittg tis. 1 lo not 
wish to delay the pleasnre he wUl have in welcoming 
you as his sister.” The princegt smiled end bowed 
oc'quiesoenoe ; but scareefir had Jerome withdrawn 


OIB^BSBira SBf^aSJlPU 


[tpM nod in the next wHh Altai fentltSi lematae 
Wmitaiy to mo to this dajf b 

V JBWftg of bullflnchee and ilu^ Ati, I may oboeiTO 
^Aii aiK^loxy, thoir great enemy, may be averted for 
!| li^long timc^ if not entirely, by avoiding the alder- 
) maii’f anaHh— 1 mean, deagtocms feeding. Let them 
have canary-eeed aa a sta^ and an ample aupply of 
gnm /wuh-^uokwead, groi^eel, salada of all aorta, 
and Ahut in the aeaao|^; and pletfiora may be kept in 
cheek efihctually. I would allow a grain or two of 
bemp-aeed now and then from tlie maater’a or mia- 
tveaa’a own Angara^ but only aeldom, and aa rcwarda 
ibr good b^viour. 

la it not CQiiona, by tiie way, tliat tlio teacliing of 
theae charming bir^ to ting tunes should be, ao far oa 
1 know, left entirely in the hands of foreigners f Our 
own artiaana ought to be as capable of instructing 
tbam M any otbma Tlio procesa is very simple, and 
oonnata in keeping tlie birds in a moderately d^kened 
'cage, and letting them bear the air whistled, or played 
on a smidl flageolet, several times each day. The 
hi|Ai price of well-taught birds would afford a good 
enonragement, even if no interest was found to attach 
to the pursuit for itself. 

A veiy singular fact connected with the bullfincb i{ 
that it can, at any moment, be thrown into n state of 
j^ecniiar excitement, ending in the \i. arbling of Its song, 
if an oitiflcial one, by seeing the head of a iierson whom 
it knows moved gently backwards and forwards before 
the cage. This is very convenient for the German 
dealers, who generally have the birds ‘ulassified ueeord- 
Ing to tlieir proficiency and Armiicbs in their music. 
By this standard they regulate* the pnees ; and when 
the iutendiDg customer can only give bo much, they at 
once take a bird, and thus force him to give a * touch 
his qnaUty,’ in a room adjoining the aviur>, as one 
nu^ tall it 

1 have always thought this one of the most interest- 
ing and curious facta connected with ornitliology, and 
Z beliove no rational solution of it has yet been given. 
£t Is tme tliat authors — and m su exeeUent a work 
as the Penny Cyclopopdia itself — have long laid it dtmii 
that the effect produced upon tlie bird by thifl motion, 
(> MoaUa the movement of the head supposed tu ladong 
^ to the weaver at his work ; and os it is furtlier 
taanmed that the weavers along the Hhine are the 
bhed-inatnictors for the English market, tlu* explan- 
atHjn oeems easy, ond hitherto has been accepted as 
satisfoctoiy. 

Now, were I a lawyer, I should say, * I demur to 
I tliia on three counts : ’ weavers do not make the sort of 
motion which affoets the bullfincb ; weavers are noi 
eaxslufively the teachen of Gorman bullfiu(*lies ; and, 
bollfinches whicli never saw a weaver, and on which 
the experiment was not tried until long oiler they hod 
laamed to pipe from persona exercising no handicraft 
at all, have shewn tliemselves, to my certain knowledge, 

I •pesfootly susceptible of this strange, and, as 1 thmk il^ 
i rsDaoooontable influence. 

A reason may yet be found; }ut that which is now 
popidarly "reoeiv^ hSS'uot a shadow of foundation, 
either in fret or theory. * 

It is most cwdoua to observe the phenorngnon X am 
I now conaldafing. When a person, known to the bird, 

I and who does not firighten him, moves his fiioe gently 
back and fiorward near the cage, the bird.soems to bo 
drawn gradually under the influence of a spell ; he 
I ruffles hit feathers, often looking like a perfret ball; 

^ he changes his placo rapidly, and utters a low, plaintiTe 
tay. ACim a short time spent in these preliminaridht 
frt Mtops, looks attentively at the ‘oscillating engiue’ 
Mbto tom, and at lost swells his throat and pours 
\WtMk toe little melody, whatever it may be, bowing 
gtotafiuUy from side to shle, and, as it were, keeping 
littHi uito the aiDUons of his body and tail, whioh 
latOW ufpeiidi^ has its foil share to pmfbrm on these 


ocotiioita. 8o te * as I haim kattd. m 

other bird, bdongiag either to tdlieM or Ihli 
new, wtodh appears oapable of befog uqni^t umSta 
this singular frsoination; and with tfao buttfliidh/li 
is, I repeat, altogether instinctive, and indepentelt 
of any particular mode of teaching or other Inoidmp. 
drcnmstance whatever. r 

Eespecting this beautifol and engaging Uttia WdL X* 
may observe in passing, that vast numbers are lost V 
iqjudicious feeding when taken from the nest So frir 
ps 1 have seen, milk is entirely unfit for young birds. 
Tlie proper food for bullfinches is a paste made of 
bread steeped in water, and rape-seed, boiled till sofo^ 
and then pounded in^ mortar. A little only should be 
prepared at a time, as sour food is always destructive, ' 
It is important to get tiio young birds before they 
become afraid of man, yet not too young to do withoift 
tiio warmth of the mother by night The critical 
moitiont is when the quill feathers of the wings and 
tail are just beginning to grow. 

Taken young, the bullfinch is the most loving and 
familiar of foatliered pets; otherwise, it is the wildest 
and moat uiilnmable ; and to keep it in a cage, when, 
caught old, IS mere cruelty. 

iSrom the merely amreeablo of tho fuatliered race 
1 now turn to tiie useful ; observing, that the dlffer- 
eiKH'B in habits and temper between different species, 
or rather diffcl(*nt varieties of tiio same species, ore 
exceedingly curious. For example, tho common gray 
partridge has, so far as I know, never bred in cap- 
tivity, and its unconquerable sliyncss will even prevent 
its being domesticated; T do not think it would even go 
ns far as the pheasant, and lay eggs in a state of con- 
ilncuicnt. There is, however, a variety of tiie partridge, 
called the * rc»d legged,* a very fine bird, common in 
France, which will not only lay, but rear its brood 
even lu an ordinary butch. 1 have seen as many as 
fourteen or sixteen w^ell-grown young hinls in such 
circumstances ; and I see tio reason why this excellent j 
sort of game slioiild not be added to our poultry. 
All that is required is a small c*ourt netted over, 
where tlie binls can have ‘choice of sun or shade,* 
aud b<* supplied with food and water, 'riiore con be 
no doubt that they would be well worth rearing, and 
be an agreeable variety to thejtablo. Tli\i gradation, 
bo to s{M*ak. in the adaptability of diifcrcut sorts of 
gome— for, of course all ir,erc once game — to donicsti- 
catioii, is an interesting subject of observation. 

The well-known Australian bird, the tallagnlla, is 
gifted with an instinct which shews something like a 
knowledge of chemistry; it seems aware that vegetahld 
matters, such as grass, leaves, bits of stick, dc., when 
lieaiied together, will Jermeni, and give out a certain 
degree of licat; accoj^dingly, it makes no nest, and 
never incubates, os others do. it scrapes together— 
tliat is, a colony of birds will do this— a heap of tba 
materials we have named ; and in tiiis heap the bene 
deposit their eggs, for the liatehing of which into 
chickens, they wait around this natural eccaleotoeii 
with anxious attention. Even in. our climate^ it 
would appear tiiat tliis can be done, as has been 
proved at the gardens in the Regent's Park i but I 
should think it a good plan, with a view to greater 
increase, to remove tiie eggs, and place them apwPty 
in a heap of the same materiala. Tho young birds 
take long to hatch, and then come Into the wwlil 
ifiedgod, and able to fly, so that their abode should 
lie closely netted over, te prevent escape. They aw^ 
however, independent, as it would seem, of matenuil 
solicitude; and no doubt a eerteJa number of lAd 
birds would, according to generid experienos^ ptodueo 
a greater supply of youngs if the eggs were tlnui 
removed, and the gratification of the psKontal inatiaot 
deferred for a time. 

1 shall reserve for another paper a desoriptUm of 
a simple and eflhotive domestic iaeifoajferf whioh 


IMit oMtf to ttilier into tl^s 
__ _ _ ^ ^ iVff ittwaler of feathered Ibwlt at 

\ t‘Ma mlf now add a fev ^ines ahoot 
AMnogo the dreaded ‘ gapet/ 

ill^ MhiiM' aae audgned fhr this destractive' 
; i ilitaieve xnie to be aJhiost always in faulty 
is Ibnl water and bad food ; but chiefly tiie 
IbW^eg iSmse— foul water. I beliere also tliat salt 

ureventive, as well as tlie best remedy. 
-imoaae Itself is a worm in tlio throat of tlie 
Ix^^^aad I hare no doubt that if lumps of salt arei 
ita' the way, or a little box of common salt in a 
^Njairei^ place, the birds will take enough of it to 
‘PWent, or ^re, the malady. When they are veiy 
and' gdping piteously, the best thing to do is 
fto' spurt a little salt and water into their throats, 
r^bllia keepers use an aromatic decoction of cinnamon, 
\pepper, die., a drop or two of which is put into Uie 
hira’s throat, and, I have no doubt, with cixcellent 
e^t. But salt is the great “vermifuge of mation, 
so fhr as the land is concerned. Our instinct for it 
seems intended to act as a safeguard against those 
parasites which, if let alone, would soon lie as fatal 
'to our peace and comfort as those of dd Timon of 
j Atliena were to his. 

I V KIRKE WEBBE,* 

THE riilVATEER CAPTAIN. 

CHAPTUn II. 

.RrDE^ in the Isle of Wight, though not in those days 
the gay and flourishing place it iins since become, 
Wfu, tlianks to its natural advantages, a favourite 
resort of healtli and pleasure seekers ; and one of its 
chief attractions to the latter class of tourists, was 
undoubtedly its commanding view of the niaritinio 
life and bustle going on in the great naval arsenal of 
Portsmouth, and the famous roadstead of Spithead, to 
which tlie Wight forms the natur;-.! breakwater. Very 
exciting to the unaccustomed mind of Cockney or 
other inland folk must have been the fretpient spectacle 
of captured vessels brought in with the British jack 
flying abovv the triCif^^, and anchored or moored 
amidst the cheers and cannon-flre of the victor-crews. 
And albeit, to find cause of tduinpU in the humiliation 
ci another, 'enemy* though he he. ina> not hear to be 
. cloaely scanned by tlio light of the (Tospel morality ; 
yet how often have I seen rcvcrcntly-pious eyes, 
Serioosly-pale, lengthened faces, gleam and glow with 
pride at such sights ! At a yet later date, 1 am afraid, 
1. have witnessed the same phenomena. iTot should 
1 be the last to cast stones at Q^hers, since few could 
have fblt fiercer joy than 1 did at such spectacles 
-*-iny excuse being, that my parents were prisoners 
to the ^ enemy;* which spectacles, greatly to my 
unxeasoning regret, became less and less frequent as 
:the maritime might of Great Britain wrestled down 
the jdaatwor, os fiir as the ocean was concerned, and 
se elbetually blockaded or swept tlie seaboard of a 
hoirtilo cmitiimt, that at tlie commencement of 1814, 
utonthB had dapsed since a captured tricolor had 
graced Spithead; whilst tlie stars and stripes, with 
I which ' we had l^lon out about a couple of years 
hefbre^ yieldied but a scanty harvest. • 

^Ebe news, consequently, that the Snout privateer, 
Captfdn Webhe^ had brought in a fine Yankee bark, 

; etoated quite a sensation amongst us islandcsrs ; and 
al^OfUjih it was Sunday morning, tiie second Sunday 
in 'Eewnary, I, instead' of waiting to escort iny 
mOmdttOe to church, hurried off to Hyde Pier, where 
rfm^ a smalt mob of excited idlers like myself. 

had gone into Portsmouth harbour, but 
still anchored at Spithead-— a lemack- 
of her clfos, and admlsalfly adapted by 


her long, low, thaiphr hdtM 1^1,, a^ 
masts, fbr a aervice m whidh wear 
requisite. She carried' 

upon a flush deck, and bid'' generally ''a eomplsiike^ 
of ninety men, maintained at a eiitt 'SD> onerous us to 
leave of late years, it wais understood^, a ireijr tarifliiqif ' 
margin of profit to Captain Webbe sudrhis OWhe^' 
fortunate lieyond all other ‘ privatilbte *'— ^ir'bh'ates, Wrtr ’ 
large, as some slanderers aver that he had ihwn&hly 
been. , ' , 

Presently a blue-peter' was run up at the iSboofif 
fore— a warning, it was supposed, to the boat's eiiotf ; 
that had come on shore about an hour preyloiiBl^.“ 
to hrsten their return to tlie brig, iwhose anchor, I . 
noticed, had already been hove short. Ihe warning car ' 
signal did not appear to ho much heeded by the men,- . 
several of whom were smoking and sauntering about 
in, the immediate vidnity of the pier ; and when, some 
quarter of an hour afterwards, I took my way RydS* ' 
ward, T came, on turning a comer in tlie prindpal 
street, upon a number of the Scout seamen, amongst 
'^vhoin was Captain Webbe himself, whom I knew weH, 
from bis having several times called at Oak ¥llla, 
wiiere he was ala’ays civilly, though coldly, recei\'ed 
by Mrs Linwood, who had known liim previous to her 
domicilii||bion in the Wight. ^ 

The sailors, having just emerged IWim the Crown 
Tavern, were standing apart from Captain Webbe, 
who was earnestly conversing with a showily dressed) 
niiddlo-aged wom^n, whose piercing black eyes, sallow 
skill, and vivacious gesticulation sufilciently decteiud 
her nationality without the aid of the few iEVench ^ 
words 1 indistinctly caught. She had a servant wildi 
her, also a Frenchwoman, and seemed about to toite'^ 
leave of tlic commander of the Scout, when his always 
restless glance met mine, and, scart'cly to he believed, 
though my own eyes saw it, a crimson glow, liuuch I 
resembling a bluBlp mantled his bronzed cheeks— « 
swiftly passing weakness ! 

'Ha, Master William Linwood!* he exclaimed, 
extending his hand with frank cordiality, *'1 am glad 
to see you looking so well. 1 intend paying Oak Villa 
a visit to-morrow. Mrs Linwood is, I hope, in the 
enjoyment of her usual fine licolth.* 

I answered slightly, the lady’s involunjifly start 
and mounting colour having caught and fixed my 
attention. Recovering herself, she turned away with 
an assumed air of carelessness, and began chatting I 
with her servant. 

T passed on, and had not gone far, when, upon 
crossing the end of another street, I saw my grand- 
dome and her escort Nancy Dow coming onwards on | 
their way to church. Not being in a devotional mood 
that morning, T accelerated my pace. « j 

I had pnx!ecdod some distance, when tho notion 
occurred to me, that as Mrs Linwood would necessarily 
pass Webiie and Jiis companions, if they still remained 
where 1 had. left ^Ivcni, 1 should like to witness her 
rencontre with the fierce-eyed Frenchwoman. I taned 
back to realise that Whim, but had not taken fifty 
sl'^ps, vrhen I halted, struck ^itn the absurdity of my 
purpose. \b I paused irresolutely, a clamorous bnrit* 
of voices broke tho stillness of the Stibbath muftting^, 
and hurrying at the top of my speed in She direetkm 
Of the tumult) 1 could presently distinguish, my 
grandame’s ;voice, ciying ' Help!— murder! Help'l— 
^murder!’ reinforced by "frantic yells of 'FiEOl.&er 
from Nanpy Dow-. 

T should explain that Nancy, in eonieqnOnee' of 
b/ving narrowly escaped being burned to deatii just 
before we left Wales, in ^y pressing emergency 
invariably shouted 'Fire! Are!' As Dr Johngon 
remarked of some clerical alarmists in Ins' day, 
Nancy would to a certainty have cried 'Fire* at the 
Deluge. 

I could have no doubt, fheroforek as to whence tiut 


proceeded; Imt iwiftly ai 1 nn, t 
riioolate. Hn Idnwood liaving fainted* was 
when 1 ny, in C^ain Webhe*a 
rtiniT' aTma» and th0 oo^ other person present, 
^iiSipt a ihw duraous lookers*dn, was ll^ancy Bow. The 
^iidlors and Frenchwomen had vanished. 

* What is the meaning of this strange scene, Captain 
Webbe?’ I ezclaimefl) at the same time relieving him 

his burden. «« 

. ‘What is the meaning of this strange scene?’ edioed 
Webbe. ‘Ah ! there, Master Linwood, you puzzle me. 
Tdu can only learn that of j^our vcnerahlo relative; 

‘ but the astounding fact is, that this impulsive, and, It 
would appear, most eccentric lady, no sooner caught 
sight of a person I was quietly conversing with, than 
slw flew at her with i)erfectly feline ferocity', shouting 
tfafl while “Murder! help! police!” and soon. But 
tlflivis no place for talk : let me assist you to enity 
Sirs XiinwoOd into the tavern ; we will speak further 
by and. by.’ 

Mr Beale, who lived but a few doors off, was sent 
to, Kestoratives were administered, and my grand- 
mtrtAto revived sniiiciently to murmur: ‘^dze her 
-«^ze her, William : do not let her escape ; she is 
—is’ 

Desperately as she struggled for uttcrqieo — so 
desperately, that her face grew black with the effort — 
not another syllable could she enunciate: liystcricnl 
fRintlngs, violent spasms followed ; and Mr Bcalo 
.forbade me to remain in the room, my presence 
appearing to greatly excite licr. 

'Thus circumstanced, I forthwith hurried nway to 
seek out Webbe. A few minutes sudlccd to reach the 
pier, whence I had the mortification of seeing the 
Scinet under sail; and steering for the Channel, by the 
eastern passage, at a spanking rate, under courses, 
.top-S^ls, and top-gallant-sails. An oxcliinintion of 
eitrprise and anger escaped me, which elicited an 
l^expcctcd response. 

‘You are mistaken,* said a voice close to my ear. 
‘That rascal Webbe has not hooked it with the Fr(meh- 
woman. Fray, don’t trouble yourself to apologise: 
4hpse ingenuous blushes are more than sulficicnt 
;,mmil80. The Frenchwoman,’ added Webbe, * is on 
'.board tlfo, Scout, and if tins breeze holds, may hope 
tb reach Guernsey before nightfall.’ 

.‘Who is the Frenchwoman? What is her name?’ 
I demanded. 

‘“Madame de Bonneville, Modiste,*’ is pmnted in 
brilliant letters over her magasin in 8t Malo's, 
BrittanyJ* 

‘ A 3 % but her maiden name t J)o you know that ? * 

‘Yes; Louise F6ron.’ 

‘ Louise 'Fihron ! And you, perfectly cognizant, ns 
;1. am sure you arc, of the cause of Mrs Linwood’s 
[l^^teroent at meeting that woman, have connived 
! #1^' idded her escape ! * « 

■ appear, young gentleman, ^to strangely mis- 

tibd^tand your family’s position relatively to Madame 
do Bbnneyille, formerly LouiseisFeron, who, I oppre- 
head, can have no mohvc for wishing “to escape” 
torn Mrs Linwood’s surveillance. Suppose, how- 
OTtSTr wo ezchasige this bleak pier for a oozy room 
at the hotof' yonder, 'and there quietly talk over the 
many interesting topics suggested by this morning’s 
encounter. I should have sought yon tormorrow to 
substautiaUy the same purpose, had that passage- 
of*arm8 not taken place. You will the more readily 
'^b^ve tliaV coolly added Captain Webbe, betw^n 
Ibo puflb of his cigar— ‘you will the more readify 
bidiovo that when I inform you, that I had the honour 
: Akasure of supping with your excellent mother 
husband no longer ago than Monday evening 


“y mother and ihther on Monday 


‘ Yes ; pbsitively Jib: at Numiy 
—BO named when inbuilt ato 
perjides Anglma a kw yean 
D^j^rttmnt of tlie Seine Inft^deun.; 
well — that is to say, as well as ' tmto^'' 
circumstances could be reasonably (xpeeM;‘ 

‘This must be a sorry jest!* I angrily ekcliiiilM,) 

‘ or if not, permit me to ask what conceivabk'Mmro 
could have induced Scout Webbe to trust hkliBeir^ift A 
Frt^m^h garrisori town, from which escape is prava£3^^ 
mext to impossible ? ’ ' ’ . . . 

‘To which sagacious query “Scout Webbe^.VW 
only reply by remarking, after the ancients, thait . lto 
silliest child might ask the wisest man more questlfliiLa' 
in five minutes than ho could answer in nve bundi^" 
years— did wise men live so long, which, from regiin$~ 
for ,vou, I could wish Avere the case. Gad ! Linwo^/ 
what an explosive fellow you arc ! You cannot surety ' 
suppose I used the words “ silliest child” or “ 
man” iu a sense personal to you?’ 

*1 do not care a button in what sense, or no sen^ 
you used them ! All I have to say is, that there are 
some topics upon which T do not bear jesting, and I 
will thank you to avoid them.’ 

‘ That is quite right and spirited,* rejoined Webbe, 

‘ though prompted by a misapprehension, as I (ijrtainly 
j do not jcHt saying I passetl last Monday evening 
with your parents in Havre de Grace. This 1 under- 
take to proA'c to you, directly 1 have taken the chill 
off my stomach with a glass of hot, stiff grog.’ 

We entered tlie hotel, were shewn into a private 
room ; and Wchhe, secretly enjoying, I was sure, tlie 
Buspoiise iu which he kept me, quite as much as the 
hot brandy ami water bo leisurely sipped — a stimulant 
w’hich he politely rt'grcjttod m.y immature palate pre- 
vented me from jiarLhdpating at that hour of tile day — 
Avrapped hiniHelf up in a real or simulated meditativ'e 
I reverie f«>r some ten minutes, during Avhich 1 had an 
[ opportunity of closely observing one of,' in several 
I respects, the most remarkahio men of his day. 

My impression of the man, ns depicted in my note- 
1 book on the day after my first important interview 
j with him, the general truth of which many now living 
j Avjll recognise, may bo thus roughly rendered: 

‘Kirkc Wehbe, now npprorfhing, J„Bl/ould say, to 
fifty years of age, is of medium height — say, five feet 
seven or eight — not stoutf but broad shouldered and of 
sinewy frame, upon wliich years haA'o as yet placed 
no appreciable AA^eight. Of fair complexion originally, 
but now bronzed by sun and service, he is ncai'ly bald ; 
and Arhat liair he has is of a light colour ; as ore his 
whiskers, except that in certain lights limy seem to 
huAm u curious ymen tinge. There is a slight cast in 
his keen, restless gray' eyes ; and the strong lines about 
his inoulh confirm and strengthen the predominant 
character of his physio^^noniy, which is tliat ^ a 
man possessed of a *calm, courageous, indomitable 
wHI^ neither debased by ferocity, nor accessible to Uie 
influences of a .chivalric or disinterested purpose. Iffl 
dress and speech, Captaiu Webbe affrets the landsman 
and gentleman, and to a casual observer, would scaroelj 
present a more vivid idea of a seaman than vEufllit a 
Boyol Yacht Club captain of his own yacht.* .. 

As 1 have before remarked, the privateer eaplttln^ 
had received a superior education ; ^and^ htS/Frel^ 
accent, M.*Labor(1e, an 6wigr4 of Avhom 1 karned thOii 
' * language, asserted to be perfect— that of a Ftenchmsii ^ 
bom. . . • - \- 

I was still engaged in the not over-satiifaciji>i^ 
perusal of M^Wcbbe*B physiognomical, indices i^w^' 
he, taking a carefully preserved note 
book, tossed itr towards me, saying: 
seen that before, 1 think ?’ ' ’ . \ ' 

It was a highly cmnpllinjsntary net;)', ftpm 
Secretary Croker, addressed 'ix» 
audacious and fortunate and' dkjfiteBti^ 


i : and valour liad/iiot 

^ di'splay in the 

i 1 isr«£:i^ .wii«, I knoTT, extremely proud of 
r - ‘Oroka^B aemi* official recognition of bia 

' ‘ *lvbidb^ u a fw^ry, as some asserted— an 

' niiiPiiaidm but quite vithiii the range of 

; ' poillbjitity-^waa, 1 may remark in passing, exceedingly 
. : ^ell 09 ^C]at(kl, both in the imitation oC the secretary's 
. baii 4 wnting, with whicli 1 hapiiciioi] to be acquainted, 
and tho Official seal. ^ < 

^ l.X retimed the precious document with a few civil 
ivwwda of course ; Captain 'VVebbe replaced it in his 
pocket-^book, and drew therefrom a sealed letter. 

- ‘ rXon. doubted,* said he, * that I passed last Monday 
» aironinig with your captive relatives iii Havre do Grace. 

; This latter will remove that doubt. Do you recognise,* 
added yirebbe — ‘do you recognise the liand which 
traced thia direction to Mr William Liiiwoud?* 

*My mother’s!* I exclaimed, starting up, and rudely 
; snatching the letter. It was the first 1 had ever 
received from her ; and with nncontroluihlo emotion, 

, roUeved by the scalding tears wliich fell ujKm the 
paper, I, after many efforts, read it to the 'nd. 

* Mr BBLOVRP CniT.T) ! for child arc* still to me, as 
■ when, ten sad weary j’oars ago, you were awakened 
to receive your mother’s jcnriiiug, last; embracjo. 1 
cannot os yet, my darling hoy, realise you to he the 
fine tall j'outlj — tall as your sufferiTig, persecuted fatfier 
— described by Captain Webhe ; but tlio blessed lime 
will come vrlien, strained in tla'se clasping arms, 1113^* 
heart shall recognise in the inauUke son, the developed, 
matured promise of the child of memory — yes, mid 
that it will come speedily, I hnve a lively'' hope arul 
hiith. It is now almost openly SHid even here, that the 
poiver of the French emperor, but a brief time since, 
so colossal, seemingly uiiassnilabJc, was irremediably 
shattered by the Kiissinn campaign -an afflictive yet 
■ merciful visitation of a just God, which gives assurance 
j that the woful days of (‘aptivity are numbered. But 
'] alas, my son! the restoration of peace (o Kurope will 
j not bring pe;we to y^our father’s iiruiscd and fainting 
I .spirit; nor to mine, which is insopiirahle from his. My 
• pen runs on, dear hoy^ as if addressing one acquainted 
I with tlie narorCvOf the biirderf l>eneath wliich we have 
j for BO many years hopelessly hingnishcd. The sad 
j story will bo related to yoii^by (Japtnin Webbo; and 
j you will, at tbe same time, hoar from him that (urcuin- 
j Htauoos have recently conic to his knowledge, through 
\\ which, with your aid, he nia}'^ ho enabled to restore 
your father ..to society — ti' eliecrfiil, healthy life ! God 
. jpant that it prove so ! And whatever may be said of 
Webbe, he cannot be accused of idle boasting. AVliat 
tlie circumstances arc, or how*/yaar ussisUnce, dear 
(diild, Bliould he so absolutely noeessar}" to the success 
of his design, lio declined to sa,v, and I feared to press 
him for his grounds of hope. He assured mo again and 
ag^n tiiat you would inerr no serious peril ; but what 
may such a fearless man esteem to be serious peril ? 1 
must break bfi*, fop Captain Webbe waits only Ifor this 
letter to lie gone ; and but a brief delay in the perilous 
pMition wherein, for tlie purpose of conferring freol.v 
witli us, he^ has placed himself, might compromise his 
-safety. With fear and trembling, now that this letter 
will' hi a few minutes have passed from mo beyond 
recall, I commend you, my helovpd, my oftly w>n, to 
'■an enterprise in which your motlier can only aid you 
, iwith her blessing and her prayers. 

. Emily Lixwood.* 

the letter Into my pocket, and, turning 
^ window, reseated myself at the table. 

brandy and water,’ said Captain 
^ his glass towards me ; ‘ it will do you 


^ care to hide your tears., 1 should have 

of the spirit of a youtti whom such a 


letter^ as X snppjMe fhllt 

mother, did not atreettq teitrs. iSTdifi 

I'soo, to go witli me in this matterlf’ ’ ^ , J ; : 

‘3*0 the death!* ^ . I-.. ; 

‘Tes, 1 know, but we *lh contrive^ if poasibl^' t^Ohst 
anchor on this side of that moorjng'irround £ Ji, is 
always, however, well to look tlie worst tliat .om 
happen boldly in the face ; it tcilHs to pAiyen)! flur^' 
wiicn the worst presents itself, aad steadinesiiif nenrO 
is indispensable.’ 

‘ The letter intimates that you will inform mo <xf aU 
the circumstances which led to, or may throw llgblk 
upon, my fatlieifs unfortunato position.' 

‘1 am quite ready to do so, but you must say graee 
first.* 

* Say grace first ! Wliat do you mean ? * 

‘ Frankly this : If you arc the lad of metal I havo . 
rcproRcptcd you to be, w'e are about to initiate a difficult ' 
enterprise, in wliiidi I, moved by various consideratione 
—an old regard for your oppressed, broken-spirited 
fatlier — a love of counterplot, if only for tiio cxcite- 
mont and mischief of the tiling — and, to be quite, 
candid, the promise by your mother nf a substfilltial 
reward in tlie event of success— have determined to 
engage.’ 

‘ 1 understand all that ; and but dally with my 
impatience.’ 

‘ Steadj^— steady, my fine lad ! It is never wise to 
spread too much sail, ffiir as the wind, and fine as tlie 
weather may i)c. Tlmt enterprise, I was about to say, 
to which any sonVlio h.ad a heart in his bosom would 
nut hesitate to devote himself body and soul, wiU 
necc.ssaril3’ bring you acquainted with certain business' 
secrets of mine, which I must have a solemn guarantee 
from you shnil never, under any circumstances, bo 
ni:idc known to my prejudice.* 

‘ What guarantee cun I give?* 

‘ That of yonr sacii'd word and iionour.* 

‘It IS given already.’ 

‘ You declare solemnly that, happen what will, you 
wmU never make known to mv injury or prejudice any 
fact concerning me, or my transactions, which may by 
any cliance bci'ome known to you,’ 

‘ I do solemnly make that declaration — ^biud myself 
by^ that promise.* • 

‘ A^you shall answer to God at the last great day !* 
‘As I shall answer to God at the last great day!* 

‘ Enough ! Now, then, to business.’ 

THE PEOPLE AT SARAWAK. 

Tim inhabitants of Sarawak arc of throe diffevent 
races — Dyaks, Mid ays, and Chinese. The Dyaks are 
the aborigines of the island ; the Malays, a seafaring 
race who have settled on the coast, and have to a 
(•onsiderable extent compelled the Dyaks to retire 
inland; and tho*(^unese arc Immigrants wlio have 
s*'ttlod in the country, and form a distinct community 
in the midst of eitherHj^e IMalkys or Dyaks, jis chance 
n^ '' havo placed them. Th^'filalays and Chinese are 
so w'dl kno n, that 1 shnil say little concerning them, 
but shall giicrcly reproduce a paralldk wliihh 1 fiavO' 
sometimes mentally drawn between thesf two' races 
on the one hand, and the Scottish HiglilandecB and 
liowlanders on the other. 

» The Chinese, like tlie Lowland Scotch, are cautious, 
clear-headed, persevering, industrious, and ftugal 
without being niggardly. They lay hold of every 
oii{)ortiinity of bettering tlieir circumstances, torn 
everything to account, and jtick all together. They 
liave a keen relish for the humorous, are verv hosnl- 


liave a keen relish for the humorous, are very hespi- 
table, and excessively proud— proud of themselves 
and their attaimnents, proud of tlieir country and ita 
greatness, reckoning thamseiyes tbe first people, and 
it the first nation by many degrees on the Ikoe 




{msavBsu joumtmi . 


I TiMy mlgratie Sn gtet ttunilieni to *11 

vfdi wliioii tib^ are wq^tiaM ; and 
ftrire to Mtorfi to tbeir own laud urith a 
apetenoc, tlioy generally aettle permanently abroad. 
iSr, I think, tlio charaotora of the two nationa run 


*nanllol; but b^ond thia point tlie compariaon tnma 
Sto a contnat Hie Chineae axe utterly unprincipled 
and xnendaaioua, and tliorougbly aeldah ; and, tbongli 
many of thmn know|kat *honeaty ie tlie boat policy,' 
it may be aafely aaid that they axe never honeat ihim 
high principle. 

Hte Malaya, on the otlihr hand, axe proud, hot- 
Uooded, and revengeful; expert in the use of arms, 
fend of war, and averae to work ; fierce and ferocious 
when esdl^ but polite and gentlemanly in their 
ordinaxy conduct, always civil, and often obliging. 
They axe very fond of their children— ‘So fond, that 
they never oonect them; and the indulgence with 
ediSdi tl^ arc treated when young, is probably one 
' eoiiie of the high sense of personal dignity whieli 
dwy possess and why they so deeply fee) anytlfing 
like alight or insult. If tliey quarrel, tliey never | 
apply abusive epithets to each other, like Chinesu 
or Hindoos; they ore tuo proud to scold, and their 
xeaentment is too deep to ho vented in w o^d^. Tliey 
are not exactly brave, in our senae of the word; that 
fhey have not the cool calm courage of western 
nationa, at least of disciplined men; but when their 
blood is roused, th^ lose all regard for pcrsoual eon- 
fequenoea, and fight like furiea to the death. *You 
mont surely give your men souidihitig to inspire 
courage,’ said a Malay who witnessed Kcptioll’a attack 
on Patuaan to one of tho Europeans, * lor they rush 
up right in face of tlie cannons. Now we Malays are 
brave, but we cannot do that.’ Tot this man bears a 
hi^ character for courage, and was the first to scale 
the enemy’s palisade at Bunge Long (Kite's River), 
preceding even Europeans in tho attack. 

The Hyaks afe a broncli of tlie Malay race, and 
dlfbur Utue from the ordini^ Malay type. Tliey have 
broad faces, flat noses, Uiickish lips, black eyes, and 
ooarae lank black boir. They are fairer than the 
Malays, some of thorn when young being aa fair ns a 
European; but as they grow up and expose thi^nisclves 
to the ton, they become of a reddish brown, like the 
aavages 6f tho Amaaun, whom, 1 have been tohf, they 
much resemble in many res|iects. They are siunller, 
and possess less physkul strciigth than Eun/peans, 
but they have great powers of endurniice, and great 
bo^lj activity, climbing rocks and trees like cats or 
monkeys. Their countenance is, oa 1 have said, of 
the Malay type, and it consequently takes some time 
before a European becomes accustomed to tlieir appear- 
ance; but when his eye has been reconciled to tlioir 
cast of features, bo soou discovers in tlieiu intelligeiice, 
opeouess, sprightliness, and good-humour. These 
qualilies never fail to commend t)ieniBelvcs to the 
InTomable consideration of the spictator, and he soon 
begins to consider them handsouA^ according as they 
appmek the ideal of 'the S^hiy tyiie, just as he 
conaidara a EuropcalE nandsome, according as be 
appfoaobea the ideal of the Caucasian type. The 
ordinary dteaa#f tlie men eonaiata of a cAaii^f, or piece 
of doth, about six inelics wide, and six or eight feet 
long, Msaed once between the legs, and wrap^d 
several times round the wais^ one end qf it hanging 
down in front, the other behind. They also wear 
jacket of tliiok cotton cloth of tlieir own manufacture, 
jsnd a handkerdiief or piece of bark-cloth tied like a 
I turban around the bead. The women wear a pettidhat 
Off much scantier dimensions than a lllghlaDder^s kilt, 
UaMlior with a jacket luce that of the men. Eew qf 
iax, Iiowevor, wear the jacket, except in cold 
kMlte the men, if on a jonmey, generally carxyii^ 
IWMili a haaket, while the, women hang weira over 
MPAdMas* Mai\y wear like 


the wmen, but moat of them imr it itmt, wkVe* 
a few shave the head coomietdy bore. Mb aeme 
are fond of edomlng their hair er iMMsMiiMM arilli 
flowera, generally la^ brightied and ydlow lAhiiapa, 
which beeome thei^ dark eomptaim . 

well. 

Of nathnai omamenta, aa they may be caUed^^AhaMi 
are no great variety, nud most of them, ifaongjh atflli 
retained by the inland tribes, are being atNmdmmd hf 
those who have come mudi in contact with Ifexxopeina 
iThe most etijking to the eyo of a atrangsr axe dhe 
large and numeroua ear-rings worn by the tribaa df 
Sarebas and Sakarrau, and which are inserted not otily 
in the lobe, but also in the cartilage of the ear. Vive 
or six largo brass rings— the largeat being sometixiMili 
four incbcB in diameter— ore suspended in the lobe of 
the ear, and eight or ten more in Togolatiy diminidUdg 
order as they ascend, are inserted in the cartiiage. 
The women do not wear these cDQxmoas eor^ingi^ 
their peculiar omanieut being a circlet of painted rattan 
hoops around the waist. Both sexes wear nnmoroiia 
bracelets and anklets of brass-wire, and flrequently also 
armlets of polished wlulc shell, which contrast weU 
with their dusky forms. On one occasion, J saw tho 
daiiglih^rs of several Sakorran chiefs clothed iu loose 
dresses eomposed of shells, beads, and polished stonei, 
arranged witli great care and considerablo taste* 
Tlie dress, wlfich was very becoming, hung as low as 
the knee, and as the young ladies walked along, tho 
stones of which it w ns eomposed rung upon each other 
Jike the chime of distant Itclls. These dresses are very 
expensive, costing some seventy or eighty reals apiece 
(about L.12), and are therefore not common. 

Some of the young men wear hcail-dresses composed 
of the hair of their enemies, dyed red, with which 
they also ornament tho heads of their spears and the 
handles and scabbards of their swords. Others adorn 
themselves with the feathers of the nrgus pheasant, 
and many with fantastic artificial plumes. At Bampro, 

I saw a woman wearing a long round hat, somewhat 
resembling the head-dress of a Parsec, hut narrower, 
and much more lofty. The Malos and Kyans tattoo 
themsehes slmhtly. and generally each tribe has some 
trifling distinction in diess or ornament peculiar to 
themselvoB. , ^ 

In disposition, the Pyaks are mild dud gentle ; they 
are quiet and docile whep well treated, but proud and 
apt to take oflcnce if they think themselves slighted. 
I'hcy sre industrious, frugal, and iiccnmulativo, and, 
were they not so poor, might even bo reckoned 
stingy ; but as each knows that, if from tho feiluxe of 
his crop, or from any other unavoidable cause, he ahould 
fall into debt, it will accuniulato so rapidly, from tbo 
high rat(» of intenwLthat he will protiibly never gat 
free firom it, the carefulness and frugality which thqy 
display cannot be regarded otherwise tlion as bedng : 
legiliinate. At the same time, they aro hospitable to 
the extent of their means, and eonaider themaelvea 
bound to place before a visitor the best tbqy oaa j 
afford. They have a strong perception of the distinction | 
between tatum and taum, and acaxeely ever vihlato tt i 
eitbor among themselves or towards Europeans. 
never attempt such thefts and robboiiea aa the South* 
Hoa isiandcra wore in tlie habit of committing UMja 
the early navigators ; for their great sSlf-esteem, Wk 
high sense of personal and family dignity, axul tim* 
intense keenness with which tiiey feel anything Ska 
degradation, would alone prevent their doing m^tbhig 
to which infamy was attached. As they ace thus 
honest, so are they to a great extent trutlublf thoiigli 
to this general diaracter there are of coume egai|itioiM.^ 
On one occasion, a Pyak said to a mistfamasy: 
xehgioii is for sinners, is it notP* ha xisdiadi ^ 

Mtssfer all men to teach them to be gttsd, audita da* 
God’s wiU.’ ‘Very weU,* was the aamNrt^yausis^ 
try and oantrert that ]iian,’'poinllag ta onaerlmyfiipiA . 


ofiAXBsnre foxmxAMi. 


But though the l^akt do not 
iflMl, thitr th^have been to 

MMajMOAd to OBoelve thmgo firom white men, that 
tbfw Ohfah tfMgr have ooly to tek for ttnything they 
apeg weht; ninr, lundfl^ however, u eo greets that a 
thw Mvoilh elllBOtoaUy dieck them, and they have^ 
jNildiia^ A ddboagy of feeling, and an innate sente of 
the hamuag, which prevent their dumg anything 
or contrary to natural good manners Wlicn 
th^ teosive a present, they never say *3 bank you,* 
tait next day they will bniig in return a little fruit or 
soasa filth tnfle it is tliur method of m'lking an 
aetasowladgmant 

When young, the Dyoks are acute and apt to 
laan, hut as &ey grow older their intellect seems 
to baoome deadened, and im apahle of rising beyond 
llnmliar subjects Thi cause ol this seems to be 
that havmg neither religion nor poetrj, having 
nothmg that can elevate the mmd above tlio loutinc 
of ordinary life, or cause the past, the distant or the 
future to predominate over the picsent their ficultus 
are bowed doan to the doily wants ei tluir daily 
existence, and become inrnpabU of expending beyond 
tliem 1 have observed that those lads wl i arc in the 
babit of associating with the misaionariis and have 
beon by them instructed m Christianity arc much 
more acute and intelligent than their companions, 
and I think it not unlikely that the} niiy retain 
through Me that mental superiority which they 
BOW unqnestionablj possess Lc t us hope, the n, bhat 
Chnstianity, which has done so much fur cverv other 
nation by whom it has been received, will do os iiiudi 
for them and that the> will he cli voted both m >rilU 
and intellectually by being tiuglit the subliiiu aiil 
affecting nanatne ot the Saiiours life ind death 

There aro in the Sarawak territory iiian> ihflirent 
tnbes of lijaks, named from the nveip jii which thci 
live, many of them speaking distimt JingLap,cs uni 
almost all of them habitually rcgir hug each other i^ 
enemies Ihcse tnbes prior to the coming oi Sir 
James Brooke, hied in a state ot dironu hostility 
with each other whenever they nut tho> Itught 
I Ihiy eitlier fftted out uuiuerous fleets to com hat on 
I a large scale, or they went out in small pirties of 
one or two boats, stc aliii^ upon their eiicnuts b> 
snipnse, and ft treating as suddenly us tlicj e ime 
Iho obieet ol all thrsi c \'iedition8 was to proeuri 
human heads Ihe head of an enen v is tlu most 
valued pnze a Tlyak can haic, and is not only 
esteemed as a trcqihy of valour, hut is also ultimately 
connected with their superstitious customs 11c 
death of one of their tnlk entailed an vlat or bin 
upon the whole country , and until this ulat was 
removed, wliieh it only could bp by the e ipturc of a 
head, aanous restnetioiis wcic placid uimi the whole 
comnmmty'— fur example, no widow ei eritld marry 
again, nor could the appropr«ate offerings at tlu tombs 
oi theor deceased relatives be made till tlie ulat was 
removed There wore therefore many excuses lor 
liead<»himtuig if the near relative of a eliiel died 
he unmediately organised a head hunting expedition 
viewing the heads captured probably, though now 
wcoiii(aous]y, as an ofTenng to the mam s of the 
deoeaaed At other times, they went out to avenge 
former attacks by hostile tnbes, and often, again merely 
to the love of war and the glory of tokmg Uads Nor 
yw® toy •J particular whose head they took 
Bninanlyy w course, their expeditions were directed 
•gfto ft enemies a but with them, every stranger w as an 
and a dissgppointed war-paity would soonoi i 
tm to head of a fhend, than return without one. 
Aim h^huntmg became with them a passion ; and 
mfe pOmy days, befere it was so much put down by bir 
ycn^ man could search get mamed 
htoeteMlatonliead. If toy fitted out a large 
tot nl toP«boata» toy awlto and adently 


a vmage^ toimto tt 

before nioroing, art fire to to honfes* and maaiaM 
indismminately men, ynmm^ and dhfldng, to ton 
depart in tnnmph with their heada; or If a aaifi 
war-^party of aix (Mr aeven men embatod in a feat 
boat, they would conceal it m to wabrageona evato 
near an enemy's house, and then prowlmg about hi 
the jungle, would pjunee upon dkiy unfeitiiimto who 
might stray near them Sometimes toy would even 
got into the wells ot their enemies, and, cotoing 
their lieads with a few leaves, sit for hours to to 
water waitinr for a victim Then when any woman 
or girl came to draw water, they would rush out 
upon her, cut her down, take her hood and fiee into 
the jungle with it before any aloim could ho given 
bometimcs a a ar-party would decoy a party of traders, 
and murder them for the sake of theu heads, while 
a trading ptrty, if opportunity offered, never laiM 
to act in a similar manner Thus no party of I>yaks 
was eier safe from any other party they lived, as 
I said before, m a state of clirome hostility with all 
th ir neighbours, attacking and being attacked by all 
atoiind th( m 

lliH was the general atato of Dyak society hefoK 
the coming ol bir James Brooke , hut tliefe are two 
triiies w)u> from the atrocities they perpetrated, from 
the extent of eonntn the> deiaatat^, and from to 
attacks to whuli Sir James Brooke was snhieoted, for 
haling broken tluir power, merit a peculiar notice 
Ihesc iro the Dyaks of harebis and Sakarran 

Qhose tribes were mon numerous, more powuvfhl, 
and better orginised fui purposes of aggression ton 
any of the oilu rs 1 eing to a considerable extent under 
the authority ol Malay (hufs who employed to bead^ 
hunting pro]xiisiti( s ol the D> iks to further tlimr own 
pimtual inelmatiom They would call out a fleet of 
1(10 or JOO war boats— each eontamiiig on an average 
ibout tlurly five n and with this formidable force 
th y would plunder and devastate the whole coast 
fiom Pontianok to Borram, a distance of 400 milM. 
ViUigLi were surrounded and whole tribes cut off 
Many coi imumties were hioken up, and their femdies 
ion ( d to ffee, some to more powciful tribes, others to 
re mote fastnessi s and distant countries Men at their 
Ashing stakes and we men and children iii |h(ir nco- 
tulao^wirc BiirpiiBcd and murdered, and the country 
was fust heioming depopulated and desert These 
tleets were led by the Malays, who appropriated the 
plunder that was captured, while the J)yaks received 
what thei prized most— the heads Ol these bloody 
trophies gre il numbers were taken, sometimes as 
many as 400 in a single expedition Mor did 
eoniiuetlun ittuksto other i)>aks against whom it 
might he suppose d they had cause of war toy fidl 
upon all who h td cither plunder to gratify the MalaySi 
or heads to itisf> theiusdies All whom tbqy met 
they attacked Dgaks Malays, 01 inese, and Europeans, 
villages ashore, or j^csschi woat, all wexe equally sub* 
jeet to llitir indisemiinate ravages To put a stop to 
th sr rav 1 ^ 0 . 3 , and tNdireak tlieir aggressiye power, 
1 s the first step towordf tno paufii ation 1 f to 
country , a step os absolutely indispensable as wooifi 
be the deignution of a den of tigers ii»the vicinfly of 
an Indian village No other tribe lould efiltivate to 
arts ot iicace, or do any tiling else than prepare to war, 
when hablc.to be attacked any day or night fcy to 
mieiL of baiebas and bakarran 

bueh were the tubes whom Sir James ]9foto 
attacked, and whose power he broke; and it was on 
a( count of the severe ehastiscmeat w^idi be inflicted 
upon them that ho was biai|^ed m this oonntiy as a 
mereonaiy and blood thirsty mnrderer Eortimatkly 
for the interests of humanity, he was not detonred 
by the attacks made Upon him feom pnrsimg to 
hne of eondunt he had marked out to himself; 
but after having effectually brcfeiii to aggmsim 


t>yiik», he took the 

•liad to t^ye fleenrity, to life dnd. 
hae fiucoccded .V> a gmt ,e»teDt; :fo*>4oitig, 
th« cdftve^enceii liaip$ been most finratUying, and 
it woOdeml. The late otitlireak -of the Gliinese 
.o£ coarae given a tliock to the prosperity of the 
"^^ttlhhient, and inrobably thrown it back about three 
yeafij' imttl am earo it will not really itgure it, 
thongii 1 cfm only a^ak of the conntry as I saw it 
I last year. At that period, people from neighbouring^ 
difltricta had flocked, and were flocking, into Sir 
JaineB*a territory to enjoy the benefits of his govern- 
ment; the resoUTcet of the country were being rapidly 
developed; trade had increased, and was increasing, 
to an aatonishing extent; tribes of savages whose only 
delight was in bloodslied, and wlio regarded the pos- 
Mtion etf a human head as the summum honum^ have to 
. a giM extent been turned from their bloody courses, 
mA tatillit to devote their superfluous energies to the 
Iwtteased production of the fruits of the earth. Larger 
^^“idtShs of land arc being brought into cultivation, 3 *ct 
the crops are consumed in the country, and it is 
I often to import rice for the increasing popu- 

Pe|>per and gambicr, and man}' other crops, 
wB htfng Introduced ; sago is largely produced and 
manufactured ; mines are wrought, and smelting estab- 
^lilfiifhjsnts erected ; gold is found in tolerable quantities, 
'•nd antimony, and above all, coal will soon be wrouglit 
im' a large scale. In short, Sarawak has become the 
'SttBporium of trade and the centre of civilisation to the 
north-west coast of Borneo, iMd ro far jis mnu 
can presume to look into the future, Sir Jaiiies Brooke 
seems there to have laid the foundation of a great, 
WUd, let us hope, a clnrablo and Christian empire. 
This has he done, and thus has lie earned for himself 
a placo in the noble' list of the benefactors of man- 
]dbd, while in the government of his principality he 
luiB displayed a tact and an ability that have extorted 
tite commendation even of his enemies. He is one 
ot^lier s<^^f of whom England nmy well be proud, one 
yHbo in his lesser sphere has exliibited n courage and 
ja capacity not unworthy of a Clive or a llastings, 
to a purer if a less brilliant fame. 


' ' r, HOW TO EAT WnSKLY. 

^ I 

; ^ "Dr .Hid], in Ids journal, gives the following advice: 

Never sit down to a table with an anxious or disturliod 
;'mmd ; better a hundredfold interinit that for there 
..;VrftLthea,be that miiuh more food in tlic world for hungrier 
^isfemachs' than yours; and besides, eating under such 
elmnixtences can only, and will always, prolong and 
.aksynvate the condition of things, ti. Never sit down to 
^a meal after any intense mental effort, for physical, and 
^mental injury are inevitahlo, and no man has a right to 
'^C^ibevhtebr injure Ifody, mind, or estate, fi. Never go to 
tebte during bodily exhaustion — designated l)y some 
out, tired to death, used, frp, done over, and 
'tIfelOke; The wisest tiling you can df under such circuin- 
.¥tedeea is to take a cracker and a || op of warm tea, cither 
blarik. ,or igreen, and no K'h ten minutos }ou will 

l(Bel a degree of refi’eshmont and liveliness wliicli will bg 
pleasant^ surprising to you ; not of the transient kind 
which a glass .liquor afi'ord^<, but permanent ; for the 
tea givcis pr^ent stinmlus and a little strength, and before 
xt<sabaidi», nutriment begins to be drawn ftom the sugar 
:and qream, and bread, thus allow ing tlie body gradually, 

'. teid by safe degrees, to regain its usual vigour. Then, in^ 
A-f^ple of hours, you may take a bill meal, provided it 
bring it later than two hours before sundown ; if 
^ tlien take nothing for that day in addition to Ble 
;r and tea, and the next day you will feci a froshnOte 
JJfgonr not recently kfibwn.’ No reader will require 
a sepond time who will make , a trial as 
l^bust it is a fket of no unusual observation among 
' physicians, tlwt eating heartily,, and nnd^ 
r-. ^ kut uuftequent^t^ cause Of 


fdarming. 

These 

assemble armd the femily . bi^4 w^ijiidlyr .ffelings, 
with a chef rftil humour and a codrjxmiis te 

member of it be sent Ibom it in disgrace to 

mar tJie ought-to-be blest reu'Bion,\by!suii6ii oii^c» ov 
impatient look, or angry tone, or 
Eat in thankftil gTadnoss, or away with yon. telhOfldiri 
you graceless churl, you ungrateful .yKistilent 'lout, 
you are t — ^Tbere “ was grand and good qiyhilofli^y < hi ; 
the old-time custom of having a buffoon or-musio at. tibh' 
dinner-table. 


ONE TRITE HEART IS MINR.:, 

I WILL not murmur at my lot, 

Or deem it aught but good, 

Tliougli T must toil with lUsad and liands' . 
To earn my daily food. 

1 will not fret though Fortune frown, ^ 

Op at stern fate repine ; 

Since I can say — O Heaven, what joy— 
That one true heart is mine ! 

The gay may cast their looks of scorn 
Upon my humble garb ; 

Such looks give Avounds to some— for me, 
They boar nor point nor barb; 

1 *ve hidiicMi armour o’er my breast. 

That seems almost divine ; 

No sneer can seatlie, while 1 have power 
To say : <hw heart is mine. 

The rich may boast hi.s golden store— 

I envy none mere pelf; 

But when I see it, X can smile, 

And wlijsj)cr to myself : 

* Oh, joy of joys, bow ricb am T ! 

WithouL such wealth as thine ; 

<Jod prosper thee, and give beside 
Such a true beai’L as mine.* 

f ' I ^ 

w ^ 

Now ire must wait, that one and I, 

Ami work to eai'ii a home, 

'Where hands as well as heai-ts ni*ay joiu^; 
But the good time telf! come ; 

And thoiinb the waiting may be long. 

Why sliould 1 figh or pine ? 

Doubt, fear, away ! for I can say 
That one trjie heart is mine. 


Grimbif, 


Hunt Rnnicl < 


TAV OP aiJXIRTRn.S OP THE CUOWN* .■ V 

An aitielo in the last ninnbor of the 
StaiMcnl Sod fit tf trcals (if this subject in a way 
be new to many. 'J’lie prineiiwl ministers pf state dh^U 
enjoy incomes equal to tliat of tlm highest class oi pv^ 
fcssional men. A suecess'ful barrister, fbr instaiicc, feaksis. 
a large income by tli<* time he arrives at niiddle 
liciich is tljen ready to receive the judge; am}' iriA .tS©; 
powers of the judge fail, ho may retire on a pmki^^r 
L.3500 or L.HOOO a year. A cabinet minister, . 
other iiand— with tiie exception of the J^dfd 
has a most precarious income of :to 

year, during his uncertain tenure of 
upon a pension ranging from L.1000 to 
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WHAT ONE LEARNS IN THE WORLD. 
Tnciis is a good deal of spurious knowledge of tlic 
world. A crafty, mana'iivring kind of personage 
may frequently bo met witli, whose luJf-closed eyes 
twinkle with astulencss and suspicion. lie will 
sometimes, in ii confidential mood, tiiko }ou by the 
button-hole, and assort, with a mysterious modulr.tion 
of his voice, that he knows the world. The proha- 
hility is, that he imparts this interesting fiiet in conse- 
quence of 3 'OUT liaving dropped some remark in wdiich 
you gave some one credit for common honesty and 
uprightness of intention, or advoeated a fair, straight- 
forw'urd lino of conduct. If you sliould unfortunately 
have business relations with a * party* of this stamp — 
I fancy the word ‘party* was lirst used in this odious 
sense by some Mr Worldly Wiseman — ho will be found 
I a sharp practitioner in matters of frnflie, barter, and 
' exchange. In ease you w*ish to make a i>nrchaso, he 
will pcrliaps exhibit a coarse sort of skill in tickling 
your vanitj' and seli-oaleeni. The little feihics of 
your eliaractci' will bo temlerly propilhited. Jf jnni 
are fond of outspeaking candour, the cunning bargainer 
will play the ‘downright' inimitably. If >onr iiatiiro 
contains an element of Indian gravity, and you like a 
palaver,* ho wiK he lixpaacioiis on things in gcTiOral 
with a particular view to eoinmorcial morality, and 
deliver a succession of texts for as i nmy homilies. 
When the preliminary negotiations have lH?en dul}*^ 
completed, your s^nipalhising friend will wind up by 
asking llft 3 ^ per cent, more than the price l.o would be 
willing to take, and will thus pl.'iee you in the dis- 
advantageous position of a heater-down — a haggler. 
Wearied and disgusted, you are^lad to terminate the 
transaction by siditting tlio dillcreneo. The vender 
gets 25 per cent, move than n fair price, and goes 
away pleasantly simpering ; and you, the voiidce, 
think yourself fortunate in gelling a reduction on the 
Upset price, and a lesson in knowledge of tlio world — 
caveat emptor. 

But I beg the render's pardon for 8ni)poKing, even 
momentarily,- that lio can believe thi.s sort of low 
cunning to be genuine knowledge of the world. It is 
tlie knowledge of an unluckily large class ii^thc world, 
and, such as it is, is easily picked uj), and scarcely 
worth acquiring. 

' If knowledge of the world makes men perfidious, 

May Juba ever live in ignorance ! 

Vavertiieless, there is a worldly wisdom wliicli is 
extremity valuable, and must be learned by cveiy 
prudent' Ji^ xegardless of any cost but degradation. 
Penoai wJhbse manner of life is secluded and contem* 


plativc, arc apt to form ideals, making a very pretty 
show ill reverie, but ns totally unfit fur practical use 
and guidance ns the paper constitutions of Abbe' 
Sieves. Social life, like the glorious British coostl- 
lution, is a system of balancings, compensations, and 
patchwork. If tlie greatest intellects, frpntaiiNato 
dowiiwarcla, have failed to contrive a perfect common-' 
wealth, lu)\v can wo expect to imagine, much less to 
ro.alise, ];ierfcet social relations between man and man?, 
It is our wisest plan to make the best of society as it 
is, and reform it ns \vq can. To tliis end it is necesM^ 
to will knowledge of the world, and take care how WiS 
use it. hearing tn mind tli.at there is another know- 
lcd,g(% spiritual and divine, with which wc must also 
take counsel, and the veto of which we must respect.. 

Now', ict us think of one or two things which tlic 
freshman will learn in the school of experience. 

It is a good old custom in some Klisahethan fouti- 
datioiiF, to hump new-comers. The unwary youth 
oiUoring the playgrAind, and contemplating his feture 
bchoul-niatos with mingled feelings of awe^ interest, 
and curiosity, is suddenly seized by some half-dozen 
all ni once. Two lusty lads are told Off to his head 
and bhoulders, two to each leg, and lie is hurried ofl' 
to a venerable trcc-stump, smooth and polished by 
the frociucnt ceremony, and there ho is bumped — not 
faintly, in makc-hclievo fashion, hut soundly bumped. I 
Now, a scliool is a microcosm, and I believo wc 
may anticipate a groat deaf ot* what W'o have to 
endure in the world by inference from Bchool-e.xperl- 
ciicc. I apjirehciul the ceremony above mentioned 
has two principal aims— namely, the measurement 
and gauging of phici: and spirit, and the reduction 
of self-importance. In like manner, on entormg the 
w'orld— that is, on ]>assing from the partial and 
indulgent little home-circle to the mart, the pulpit, 
or the forum — *1 fr'outh gcucrally finds that certain 
initiatory ordeals meVst he submitted to. Ilo will learn 
amongst his first sc^^s of knowledge of the world, 
he must endure consiaer.ible curtailment of hla 
scii'-conceit Political theorists lay down tliat^ench 
citizen must yield up a portion of liiMbcrty, for tlie 
more secure enjoyment of the remainder, la "^like 
maimer, a man must give up in private life a part of 
»his self-conceit, or else it will all he knocked oui of 
him ratlior roughly. One of tlic advantages— mnong 
many disadvantages— of public schools 1 take to be, 
that a very good elementary lesson on this point is 
derivablo from cotnpanionslgp. ^ Boys, like men, find 
their level, and learn to know their position, rights, 
and duties, by being thrown into a multitude, and Icfl 
to fight it out. An old essayist has with par^al truth 
remarked that*^he shyness and reserve io noticeable 
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a litudioua and meditative turji^ is aa often 
'^mlt of self-conceit aa of humility. . Generally, 
enUMs operate. Commerce with the ‘world will 
>ve !br Vnodify at once the erases and eO^t 
Ininility before God in the presence of eternal truth 
lied the contemplation of spiritiial holiness, is one of 
tile btet virtues of the human heart, llumility before 
'man is hut a speview of abjectness, not always quite 
iicontemptible, but stilly lamentable blemish, l^ssibly 
itbc w'orld is but giving a beneficial lesson when it 
inithleBBly over-rides the prostrate soul. If experience 
Wf life teaches anything, it teaches eelf-reliance, and 
iself-ieliance implies self-respect. Newton compared 
himself to a child picking up on tlie ocean-shore of 
'truth a fbw prettier pebbles than tlie rest. That was 
'humility oH the right sort. TJic great philosophor did 
not compare himself to a child nmongat men, for Jie 
knew his gifts. Nothing can be more incorrect than 
:to iupposo that because a man of ability is conscious 
power, he is necessarily solf'-conceited. One 
wli^. underrates his mental or physical endowments, 
hut untliankfully liuinblc. Nor does the world 
|u|motif.his, but only that he recollect he is a member 
of a community of individuals possessing rights and 
flings similar to his oa’n, and deme.aii liiinself 
Uj^ordingly. Let^ him respect his fellows, and they 
respect him. 11c must not attempt Yo riiise 
Idxnself by depressing others, denying their merits, 
'hhmbling their little pomposities, rudely exposing 
IhOir harmless foibles, and conoenliiig or justifying his 
lOwm If lie is exalted by such meaiA, tlie world will 
be against him. I think that men of letters of former 
days had tliemselves to blame in gre.at measure for 
tb^r somewhat tingenial reception by the public. 
They were too fond of contemning the ordinary 
ipursuits and ambitions of mankind, and seemed to 
itnagino that all wisdom could be put up in iypv, 
wherein they were mightily mislakoii. 

By the time Dame Kxpericnce has taught our 
Novice to know his place, it is likely that a great 
many angularities of his character will be w'orn 
down. During the process of abrasurc, he will have 
im^rienced some inconvenience and annoyance; hut 
It will not be the w'orse for him in the end. The 
'Cnrry-eoftib may be a little unpleasant to Tlucephtdus, 
atm of*iticttIc, but Ids coat will be all the jiiore 
4ieek and shining for its use. It is not necessary or 
pvopeF to yield up all^ individuality of character. 
Mankind are not intended to be rubbed together till 
their characters are rounded and uniform, like a box 
of shot, as some one says. 

So far our friend will have been principally engaged 
in learning his relation to' society. Anotlicr depart- 
ment of knowledge of tlie world which he must learn 
i# the relation of others to him, and to one anotlier. 
'Be will read a variety of characters, and see the work- 
ing of complex passions, instincts, anckaspirations ; he 
wm grow expert in interpreting n/ilivcs by actions, 
and tedding bis own conduct accordingly. Unless he 
iaptmd ip peculiar circuj[D8tarjK8, it will he forcibly 
iippreased upon him tlmtj^wliat are called tlio institu- 
tions, enstoms, and etiquette of society, are not to he 
lightly set at iw*Jght. 1 daresay he will sefii out with 
an intense Hatred and contempt of shams ; probably 
be will begin by indiscriminate denunciation and per- 
: sistent avoidance of e^'erything which seems otherwise 
than it is. But in time it will be found expedient to 
divide shams into two classes— the excusable, and the 
ispxcuiable— the latter, all noble instincts will coa^ 
hte to condemn; the former, it will be best, morally 
■mt^i'Wbdly, to yield to: ^ We must not always pro- 
fMm tnith within us on the house-tops, 

saul disdains a lie; it will not do always to 
iMWfitmon know our estimate him: one has to be 
ai^ knaves. 

net-work of socisi forfflalUm curioutiy 


contrived^ and, in > whiefaL a scxsiid. being 
uncomfortably entai^fled. He exdaimji . wlti& ' the 
laureate;, •v..'. 

Cursed be the sickly forms that err firom honest wstore's 
rule! « . i , ^ 

But let him take care to confomu I think, on 
tion, a certain philosophical reasonableness may be 
discerned in some of them. It is very well to atti^pt 
to reform social institutions, to soften down *sck»m 
tyrannies,* but the advantage of refusing allegiance tq 
them point-blank, is greatly outbalanced by the dif» 
advantage. In all pobability, for one kindred sphdt 
that liails the bravo innovator, a dozen seasonable and 
pleasant friends will be lost to him. Society has withr 
one accord pronounced that, on some occasions, it ia 
hefilliug to seem pleased when one is not pleas^; to 
keep down at the bottom of the heart personaj misery*,'^ 
and wear a cheerful mask ; to withhold your real ' 
sentiments, and substitute evasive commonplaces^ 
One con easily, of course, admit that in extreme cir- 
cumstances, or when a selfish motive prevails, this, 
sort of behaviour is little less than hypocrisy ; yet .all 
these things must be done on some occasions; and 
where to draw the line, must be left to individual 
discretion. ‘But it is nut siiilicient,’ says that acute 
and rigid moralist Pascal, ‘ that wo state only what is 
tile trutii ; we are boiiiul also not, at all times, to say all 
that is true ; bcc^aiisu wc ought only to give publicity 
to things that may serve a uReful purpose, .and not to 
such as may cause ]'ain to individuals without, con- 
ducing to general utility.’ This, of course, applies to 
the conduct of life, as well as of an .argument. You 
ineet, we will say, an acquaintance, whose conversa- 
tion is the reverse of acceptabh' — in short, ho is a bore 
— nevertiielcMs, the world enjoins you to receive liini 
pleasantly, and get rid of him with gentleness. You 
are thrown, suppose, into a tdicorful society engaged 
in ‘pleasaunce,’ as tho old waiters have it; a great 
grief is gnawing at your heart ; nevertheless, you gulp 
down your sighs, .and do as little as may be to remind 
your cuiiipaiiions that man is horn to trouble. A 
]hricnd introduces }'Ou to a stranger ; you find him, on 
acquaintance, coarse, vain, and frivolous — briefly, a 
Goth. Some time iifier^ your friend. c»..ual]y, and 
rather imprudently, asks you what you think of your 
new acqiiaintauce ; are y/.>ii at once to proclaim that 
you consider him a GoLh? It may happen that a 
friend of your family feels it a duty to lake notice of 
you, and invites you to a Sunday dinner; you hate 
Sunday dinners, except at lionie, and don’t much relish 
being taken notice of patronisingly ; nevertheless, you ' 
cannot well say so, and therefore you go, and force 
yourself to be entertaining. 

Tlicso cramiiiugs of the soul arc no doubt unt)lea- 
sant, yet I think 1 see in them soincLhiug wlilch givea 
them a kind of dignity. By men in business espe- 
cially, a due regard to the exigencies of conven- 
tionalism must be paid. In the private circle, a^map’a 
fdiaracter becomes well known, aud allowauce is ofto, 
made for idiosynernaies ; but in busincsB, the hates?- 
course with his fellows is so limited, that no iut^est 
arises suflicient to counterbalance priind facie disagnse- 
ablencss. Men in professions aud trade therefore find 
it necessary to court the good-will of others by atri^- 
attention *to their feelings, carefully avoiding sore 
^places, and keeping their esoteric opinions to I 

selves. There are a class of persons, lu)wev4»,^ wlto | 
make a point of speaking their minds, as they temr it. < 
Generally, these individuals lash tlie vices of the age^ 
and the crotchets of their neighbours witii .sukdl e : 
gusto, that one cannot help believing the gehlos of: 
ill-feeling, and not enlightened satire,, prompits theirD 
diatribes. They imagine themselves to be braiO^y ! 
independent, when they are only hmsgiMr , Of oourssb ; 
it must be admitted tliat msiDiy ocmTSittienbHiSSqii !i^ ; 




Dulaiinoeif iMit are a little too apt to rebet 

againit liiyi beneflcial formaliam. What do 

vre observe in desoen^qg the scale of society ? l>o ve 
not And that, feelings are ruffled by frequent and 
gross personalities ? Wit, humour, moral counsel, and 
intdleetual di8CuaBion---alL become, personal. You find 
practloal jokers in abundance, open mockery of 
personal d^ts, merriment at persona] annoyances. 
Impudence is the only safeguard. Men vex one 
aabther with a relish. Friendship loses its delicate 
Havohr, and even virtuous love is deprived of much ofi 
Its refitment. For my part, I esteem social tyrannies 
bMter tlian social anarchy. Let us bo patient. If 
need be, agitate constitutionally in the social parlia- 
ment^ and bring in a social refohn bill; but in the 
meatftirne we must respect, so far as conscience will 
permit, the powers that be— pay morning calls, talk 
tittle*4attlc at tea-tables, discourse vigorously on 
tblilgs indifferent, smile wlien we are ennuied, and Lc 
thankful to the man who introduced the weather ns 
neutral ground of converse. In sliort, we uniat 
indulge in a little innocent conformity, until wc can 
emigrate to arcadian groves and utopian cities, or 
dwell in them at home, or cense to be gi various. 1 
liave said that there seems to be a certain reasonable- 
ness in social forms; they may be regarded as so 
many ibnees artificially raised to protect us from rude 
collision with the prejndujes and self-esteem of others. 
Many, no doubt, have almost survived their usefulness, 
or at least have become so stiff and antiquated as to 
excite ridicule and occasion annoyance ; but in default 
of a revised code, they ean hardly be dispensed with. 
If all men were equally refined and considerate, the 
proprieties of life would suggest themselves spontan- 
eously. Tliere is always a class of people, however, 
who oro guided more correctly by external regula- 
tions than by jiuiato sensibilities : and there is always 
another class ready to attach too much importance to 
rigid etiquette, anti live according to the letter rather 
than the spirit of the law. These are the people who 
convert wholesome rule.s into tyrannical restraints, 
and hinder social pleasures by the very means intended 
to enhance them. 

Although it is perhaps expedient to fall in with the 
mannert nno ct^stoms we find existing around us, we 
must not infer that it is inexpedient to enter a protest 
now and then against any portion of the shoe that 
pinclies unduly. It is a Briton’s privilege to grumble. 
After all, how have wo gained our political liberties 
but by grumbling; and it may be that our social 
liberties tliall bo gained and protected b} a similar 
process. Her Majesty’s Opposition is an embodied 
grumble. By all means, let the principle be extended 
to the realm of social conventionalism. 


*THE FIELD’ OF YOBE. , 

Thb days of chivalry are gone — re vennticA, as well 
as in re mUUari, We do not carry things on with the 
lieortioess of our fathers. With the war-part of the 
qtieation this reminiscence has little to do, though it 
sends me back to the time when the old Post-ofllce 
yard in College Green rang with the exultant cries 
of news-boys, announcing the escape of Napoleon 
Bonaparte from Elba in a third edition of the Cor- 
rn^ondsaf Post, I can still see with my' tnind’s eye 
young Mansfield, the son of an English judge, in his 
gay fattisar uniform, gazing with pleased astonishment 
at the great fact, on the placard over against King 
Wiliam; while an npple-womau clapped him on the 
^UMtlder, and looking up into his handsome face 
etalalfM: There, yer sowlel your thradc’s alive 
' 3^'* That was more than he was himself in three 
mMIis rafter. 

. I'hait atUl recall ihe venerable head and dark epark- 
ihigayei of M liana, afionel of the Higblaud Watch, 


as he related how, in the i amef moment, His tnV palms 
had been perforated in one' of the pernhsular li^ts ; 
but whether by one and tbe same bullet^ onbyftwo, he 
never could tell. All he could vouch for was, tiiat if hU 
hands did happen to be clasped together at the time, 
he ‘was na prayin’.’ Let us. hope that he could not^ 
have said tlie same thing on the 18 th of June followltig." 
when lie foil at the bead of liis fjkllant oUrps, and his 
white liairs swept the dust. f$uch things seem- to ; 
belong to yesterdayr, so much fresher aro they In ijite 
memory, which was then young, than any modsfini:' 
instance. ' 

But our affair, good reader, is with the depasM^v 
glorie.'' of tl»e chase. We mourn the -palmy state of " 
tiic Northern Rangers^ with that fine old sportsman.' 
Lorfl Bodon, crossing the country from Slieve Bonard 
to the Fews without a check. No sncnlcing, bellowing, J 
brokcn-Aviiuh'd hack of an agitator had a cliance of 
coming w'ithin a view hollow of him. The present 
earl — alas, quantum mulatus ah iffol — could not have 
led the field after the manner of his sire, if hc'liad ever 
so great a mind, for he nnust have always ridden 
fourteen stone. But, at all events, their tastes^^y in 
an opposite direction. 

Yet we must not disparage the lieavy weights, 
rcmcnibojfing how many of the most eminent fox- 
hunters of the age could have made an archbishop 
kick the beam. Who. having seen, can ever forget 
Sir Henry rarncll, tall, portly, and stout aa a quarter^ 
master of the l^fc Guards? King George had not 
a handsomer or a better-fed member of parliament in I 
Ills majesty’s Opposition, or one who could ride to I 
hounds with more thorough judgment ; tlie right man 
in the right place always. I spe.ak of those years in 
which the Kildare Club and the Queen’s County Club | 
were w'ont to rendezvous for a fortnight together, afte 
Christmas, in soino border town; and every day 
(Sundays excepted ),*'ne or other of their packs broke 
cover in the neighbourhood. 

*Thcm was the times!’ as poor old Harry Lewis 
used to say, when every stable and -shed for miles 
nnmiid was in requisition ; for tbe modern economical 
system of equipping a fox-hunter out of a tailor’s sliop ! 
was as yet unknown. Nobody had then heard oi one 
horse and two red coats for an outfit. , I 

Every sportsman who protended to do tlie thing in 
fast style kept a stud. Conolly of the Black ]^ti— I 
l)cliovc lii.s father saved bacon — had four hunten, 
besides hacks, always at hand, Farrell, another man 
of business, had half a dozen. The country gentlemen 
went about it with less pretension ; but they were all 
uncxcoplionably mounted, and in sufficient force to He 
.able to take their own place and keep it without 
distressing their cattle. 

Sir Henry 1’arnol), however, was seldom seen among 
them n])art from Ids gray steed. Of course, he did not 
go out every daya Jmt thrice a week we never ‘ missed 
him from tlie ’cu^pmed brake.’ When the chase 
began, he foil into place without effort or display; 
went quietly .along, no h«ed of fliose who 

(},.’jcd by him in their new ardour; .and though hq 
seemed, like Miss Edgeworth’s ruccr, ‘Little Botheiem,'^ 
to be ‘driving oil before him,’ instead ofoshewing tliem 
the way, he still kept his game in vicIW. In the; 
longest run, whoever could catch a sight of the doga>'' 
W. 1 B sure tcp descry the gallant gray and his portly 
Vider in the same coup d*ociL If Conolly, or any othm’’ 
of the fast uns, descended from his breathless steed -to 
vojpiU into a cool saddle, Sir lionry generally trotted 
past with an observation on the appearance of the 
green wheat, or the state o% the fences, to which the 
other could only gasp a reply ; and when the fox was 
killed or run aground, the honourable member for 
Queen’s County was seen to ride away out of tbe field 
with his ]^aoi4 smile, leaving; younger and more, 
impulsive sportsmen to^ dkeusa' the ineidfiDts and 
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yirauiL He WAS the most feinurkablo 
’^“^^ample in those days of tiie valne of the maxim, 
j /^/sTifor he literally seemed to ‘walk into* 
SK^ying foe, whilst others were breaking tbtir necks 
foundering their horses to overtake him. i 

An element in those reunions, which it might be ; 
improper to say we now desiderate, though certainly 
we have it n6t, was the clerical fox-huntcr. ' It is the 
l^asure of modern reibrmers, both political and reli- 
gions, to If^ all the vices and deficiencies of the 
Protestant iChorch establislvnnent in Ireland at the 
d0<ff of those of its clergy who in days past amused 
tfamselves with field-sports. It is no personal concern 
of mine to defend them. I never jumped a potato- 
trench in my life. Any man might easily be better 
employed; a fortiori^ any clergyman. Hut there* is 
too great a disposition to make a scapegoat of the 
spornng parson, to the plenary absolution of every 
Other ordained ofiender. The great aversion and 
dislfice with which the Cliurch establishment has long 
bgaO i^ardcd by our Koman Catholic population, can 
he traced but in a very snfnll degree to the anmse- 
feuentWfi its clergy. We should seek the cause rather, 
as, to as personal infiucnces have had any effect in 
producing it, in the tithc-Rystcra, now happily extinct, 
A ffid in *the pertinacity and rigour with wl^ich, in 
hygpne times, many individualn of tlie order asserted 
what they considered their rights. The law of tithes, 
in all cases, imposed an odious necessity, which in 
many was rendered more odious \\v the extreme 
severity of its enforcement. That cause repelled 
thousands from the church door, who would not have 
turned away from the frank and cordial, though per- 
hara too worldly, urbanity of the clerical sportsman. 

»or would it Jj^ correct to say that cdergymcii of 
tliat class were, in the times wc speak of, necessarily 
careless in their office, or indi/ibrent as to the iicrform- j 
ance of its duties. Allowance must be made for tbc I 
Varying, habits and customs of society. The world 
has become more staid and orderly. In outward 
dejportmeht, since the Georgian era; and according 
to the sacred maxim, ‘ Like people like priest,* the 
miners of to clergy are no longer as unreserved 
Ca .th^ ^cre*' There are men still living, and not 
mtioh bey^d the prime of life, who arc au honour to 
to itorioal" profession, and wiiom I have know.i to 
^paitito Jibartily in the pleasures of tbc chase. Yet 
riipil^d you ask, Are they not now better and more 
eflbeUvo ministers of the Gospel than they wore then ? 
I should hesitate before T replied to that question. Of 
course, they have done right to give uj) the favourite 
relaxation of their younger days. If they had clung 
to it in defiance of the allcrcd feelings and opinions of 
fCtoty, they could hardly be deemed cither wise or 
wnest members of their calling. 

the individuals to whom I alludo were always 
inhch and deservedly esteemed in /.he Ciiurcli; and 
their teaching was not considered? at variance w'ith 


l.iun that the other frequenters of the field were nr 
.worse for tliat association. Still less reason is there 
^ to suppose ^ariT^hey are better for its discontinuance. 
Young gentmmen, tlie sons of our gentry, did not then 
..toko the field with black pipes in their mouths and 
..v^iisky-flasks in their coat-pockets ; but tlicy rode to 
cover like gentlemen, and they returned after the 
i^iys sport in a proper moral condition to present 
itomselvcs to the female members of the family,^ 
.oocojn' the hours which remained of the day in reading 
"Og^ttness. I 

Vjtoliafflat Nat Smith— peace to the memory of a man 
ofjmthl — was a fox-hunting parson ; that is to say, he 
zdtoliio cnie iiorse occasionally after the £mo I'ock, and 
BDiimement while it lasted. But he was 
an emNit afid diligent pastor, who neglected no duty 


in order to follow this pastime. On to' , 

fine health and animal spirits to whi<dl‘ft vlW 
seemed only to tender him mqib energ^I^ lUid active 
in the performance of all his clerical fimetkto;.' Hia 
bishop, a first-rate equestrian himself, though I cannot 
say that he ever sported the shovel-hat across , to 
country, was out on a tour of inspection through the 
diocese, and hod sent orders to Nat to attend upon Idih; 
at his church. But the curate thought himself bCtHid 
to do the full honours of the parish to his commanding 
Officer. Instead, therefore^ of widting in band and 
surplice, to receive him at the gate, he moimtedl the 
old bay, and met his lordship, as a liigh-shcriff meetsii 
judge, at the bounds of his jurisdiction. 

The bishop came cantering on a noble iron-gray, of 
which kind lie always kept the most perfect stud In 
the church, and haughtily waving his hand to the 
curate’s humble salutation, rather accelerated than 
checked his speed, as he passed on. But Nat wim not 
to be thrown out in such a race. He knew his distance 
well enough, and therefore did not venture to make it 
a neck-and-ncck affair. Still, withal, he w'ould not be 
left to ride along with the groom, but kept the bay well 
in hand, close upon his lordship’s crui)per, yet a little 
at one side. After a rasping gallop over two or three 
breatliing hills, the bishop saw that the thing was not 
to be (lone— for lie had evidently purposed to get to 
tlui church before the parson could be there to receive 
him — and so he condescended to pull up and enter 
into a collo(iuy over bis left shoulder. 

‘ J suppose, sir,’ his lordship observed interrogatively, 
‘you hunt all tlio week, and ride a steeple-chase on 
Sundays ? ' 

‘I seldom go beyond tho pace we have been keeping 
just now, my lord,* replied Nat ; ‘ for, indeed, no one 
nag could stand it.* 

This was enough for the dignitary; and ^s such 
men, when they have an}' spark of manly generosity 
in their character, always admire tiie. independence 
which temperately asserts itself, ho ever afterwards 
accosted Nat with nnusuul courtesy. But he gave him 
nothing. My poor friemd lived and died a curate; that, 
however, seemed to give him little concern, for lio 
^ hud means sufficient to supply liis simple wants, and a 
EiirpluR besides, for the indulgence of n .hcHbvolent and 
hospitable nature. ‘ What more need I wisli for ? * he 
would sny, ‘without clii6k or child; unless, indeed, 
it were the ])Osition whicli even a nominal preferment 
would give me in the eyc.s of others ; and that, X own, 
would gratify me in my old d.iys. But it c$nnot be 
helped ; and while they, who know me best, think well 
of me, it can be easily endured,’ 

‘But, Nat, my friend,* I asked, ‘bow comes it that 
you are jirrivcd at tbfo time of life without' a family 
around you? you who are endowed with so many 
social and domestic virtues, and would have so 
enlivened tho hearth by your pleasant temper and 
good spirits ; why did you never marry?* 

‘ Ah, don’t .ask me that,’ ho answered with a 
gravity. ‘The question reminds me of a great ftight 
and a great escape. You know what an easy-tempered 
fellow I am ; a butt for every one, in fact, like Yalstailr; 
and how even now, with the snows of sixty above njir 
brows, men of all sorts, and women too, “tal^ce a priae 
to gird at me.** Striplings of twenty address nie by. my 
^Christian nhme ; and that, indeed, not in its entilfety— 
as your modem revivers of old barbarisms say-^bat 
in its undignified monosyllabic abbreviation* .;IC ^as 
the some thing always, and 1 should be ah imgrnt^ 
ful wretch to complain of it ; since it is to a iOTfi hr 
equivoque connected therewith, 1 tob now 
for my free condition. I did onoe, pttt to 
ous question in a fit of heedle$s desperotidn , at a' 
sligh^ fancied or imsginaxy, frojtn one. to '>hom ,the. 

K ' eart would fain have proposed it; bat dai^,njOt' 
moment of rankling disapptdtltment, a ymig 




of .vliom 1 vwh now to toy 
wfM> tbiit die would not have suited xiie 
at ell mra wife : hat' in my Texation of spirit at the 
time^ jMhouxlit she would just do; and so X put the 
questton to' iier^. plain and short: ‘^Missi will yoa 
mfwry mef " ’ 

. ^,That was coun^reousl’ 

, *€l(mnq;;eoua, sir? It was rash; it was desperate I 
/Cbe words had scarcely passed the fence of my teeth, 
whftn I . was seiaed with a tremor, and would have 
^yon my best horse^for at that time 1 had two, a 
Sunday liack, and one for work, you know — to recall 
; tiiem.* 

^Bul her answer, Nat— her answer?* 

' ,‘Oh, that was short, sharp, and decisive. She could 
hot speak at first for hmghinjr ; for she was a giggling 
things and — if you will pardon my vanity — I think 
the joy and surprise set her off on this occasion more 
than usual. But the answer was not long a-coming.’ 

.*And w'hat was it? ' 

‘I will, Nat:* 

‘Why, man, that w'as an acteptanoe.’ 

‘So you may think, sir; but 1 received it in another 
sense ; for, Heaven bless her, she was a T> blin girl, and 
gave out her syllables with the peculiar tone and twang 
of that sweet city, where they call Tom, Tam ; and 
Qeorge, Jarge.’ 

‘And I suppose you will siy not — nat.* 

. ‘Of course : and so did I construe it.* 

• 

‘ O recreant knight, 

Have yon not hcanl it said full oft, 

A woman's nay doth stand ibr naughi?’ 

‘ Yes ; so 1 have been told, and I partly believe it ; 
hut in my bachelor's vocabulary, a w<»nian*s iiat dotb 
stand for nay, and to that reading T nailed her.* 

‘And how did you convey your iiitcrprefation ?* 

‘Simply by looking very disappointed; asking par- 
don for iny presumption, and saying: “Since you will 
nof — ; ou may bo sure I emphasised the o — llierc is no 
more to be said,’* * 

‘Cruel Nat! Pr.ny, how did she take that sling?* 

‘Why, sbo laughed again, but not quite so boister- 
ously as before; anti ever after she called nic Mr 
Smitli wdioi. she spoke to him; leaving no room, had 
I repeated the question, for mistaking lier meaning. T 
must add,’ lie concluded w.Hli n ciiiickle, *and let it 
be a lesson to you, my young friciio, how put 
questions — that lady is still alive, and the motlicr of 
twelve children ! ’ 

Our theological chapter would be imperfect without 
the priest. Yew complete ‘meets* wanted that feature; 
and a fine broad one it was, unlike the whey-laeed 
species which ultramontane n^-'dicism is introducing 
apace into our rural ecouonij^ contrary to good-fcl- 
lowship of everj' kind, and very mucli against the 
Mace of our sovereign lud^' the Queen. If the fox- 
hunting parson was commonly 9. fourtcfri'Ctvnvor, ihc^ 
'fox*hqnting priest was equal to that at least. He was* 
to he distinguished by his rotundit}' of jowl — so largo, 
as to justify the wit of the Mnyiiooth barber, wdio 
ptoposed to take a contract for shaving the whole 
cb!l^ by the acre — ^and so liard and red, that nothing, 
in these degenerate days, can he its parallel, if it he 
-not one of Mrs Fleming's ‘cherry-coloured hams.* By 
.that .and the tan boot-tops, surmounted* not unfre- 
quently by drab unmentionables, P. P. might be picked* 
out > 01 ' ten thousand. 

Dr Doyle (J. K. L.) had not 3 'et put liis interdict 
Upon the chase, nor, with terrible hospitality, sweated 
down tlie big proportions of liis clergy by tlie periodi- 
w fhsUvities of 'a Retreat; hut he liod begun to look 
wshoe at their uncircuxnscribod dimensions, and hinted 
a desixu ho surrounded by hoon-comiianions the 
opposite to the taste of Julius Cassar ; for whereas 
tll^. olaBomac wished to ‘have men about him who 


were fat,* Cassius himself could not be^tooleail for fhu;! 

lenten convivialities of Bmgansa 

It is considered orthodox wto. gn ajM^hio bUdiop 
meets his clergy in conference or at a vis^flqo, that 
he should provide a repast for themf uid in eveV 
manifest a lively interest in their go^ case. X have 
known an archdeacon at the primate> dinner in 
Drogheda, acting, of course bj*' mithorlty^ to rate itio 
neglect of the caterer, who hij^ failed to provide a 
salmon, with as much severity as if he had committed 
a breach of the Thirty-nine Articles. ‘ Sir,* he 
‘you might as well leave? out the Athanasian 
on Faster Sunday, ns omit a Bvi/ne sdhion from .illk l 
visitMtion-dinner of this loyal diocese.! 

But our starch prelate of Salamanca, far from catiniT 
for the good cheer of his priests, or betraying the least 
satisfaction at their jolly condition, sometimes hegau 
his allocution w’ith some such phrase ns — * My rcveretid 
brclliren, 1 am grieved and scandalised to see you 
pown BO fat. Father Martin, that ruddy complexion 
ill bcoorncR you. Mr ICcogh, you mUst endeavour to 
grow less muscular, or you Will never rise iu the 
Cliiindi.’ 

One of the divine.s so reproved was a sporting 
curate, wlio, long after a positive prohibition against 
the chase was issued, found a w'ay to follow his 
favourife amusement, whilst his obedience to his 
spiritual master niouUc‘d no feather. Tiiis was managed 
with nice address. He usually had two or three, 
parochial calls of no pressing iirgcnc}', on a hunting 
mornmg; and fiiey were arranged with such gcograpl)- 
icnl tact, that whatever direction the game might 
take, there lay the path of his reverence's duty. * If 
he be a sporting fox,* lie would say, ‘hp will make 
for Bnllinakill ; and it so happens, more by chance i 
I than good-luck, that a very old woman has sent mo 
a message by iicr grandchild that she w'ould bo glad 
to HOC ino -some morning^ She lives close by the 
vood tiq^rc; and a finer morning surely for going to 
sec the })oor old lady than a southerly wind and a 
cloudy sky give earnest of, neither ^.ihe nor I need 
expect at the season of tlie year. .fWelli then, the 
shortest way, next to that whicti the "bird -flies, is the 
way » dog-fox, wlicii in good wind, takes towards the 
p‘aee he desires to reach without the lens/ possible 
delav. Away I go then, the shortest road, oyer field 
and Tallovi', hedge and ditch, for Ballinakill; tiUt if at 
the same tinu? a pnek of dogs happen to be running 
.after a w ild haste In the very same direction, how* can 
1 help that ? AV4/7 omrvrit ccrlesiir. No liindnrnnce or 
I obstruction is to retard the march of the church. The 
I bishop himself, no, nor the pope, w^ould not have ne 
go round.* 

Thus, in whatevor point of the compass the scent 
and the game broke away, in that line of duty 
Father FcrtCiis had a call, and he never neglected it as 
long ns he had horse to carry him. Peace be with 
Ids ashes ; he wa^.^a hearty, kind, and worthy man. I 
w ish his mother, ('!hurc1i of Borne, had in this land 
a thousand nnuinterrsq|ns of the same tastes and 
^rme temper. Her pnM^ut progen 3 % wluft are thpy 
hke—prov. Miig about everywhere with their eyii 
looking in all directions except in thn.j^aces of 
men — hut a pack of poachers ? • 

If the fox is now doomed to die without heuefit 
of clergy, .it may he some compensatlou that Jhis 
last run is seldom utichecred by the presence of the 
softer sex. The meet, if not the finish, is beautli);ed 
hx .nil imposing concourse, or, as Bob *Blako happily 
irnihiprops it, an imposing conquest of spbisters and 
their mammas, such as our ancestors never were wont 
to behold in that situation.* The- full, practical extent 


• Urogimxa Uoiuo, bnUt in Che lieigliboorhoocl of Carlow by the 
lateCiciieral Sir Dudley Ilill, and iiurcliKsed ftom litiu as a ix’fiJdcnce 
for the Itouiaii Catholic tH^bons of KUtlai'e and Leigtalin. 


t Me doga begun to bturk, 

& * And I went out for to eee ; 

',. ' A prattle young man came a^hnnting^ 

' But he was na hunting for me. 

Oh, what ’ll become of me ? 

' Ob, what'shall Ido? * 

. There *b ui^body cornin’ to marry me ; 

Naebody cornin’ to woo I 

'Wnt this won’t do any longer. Tlic prattie young 
^luudcns go arhunting now-d'days on their own hook, 
'^gnipages are congregated at the wood-side, and wlien 
the dogs throw ofi^ and some old sportsman would fain 
lose no tune in getting upon tlicir track, too often 
Mrs Qulgly’s jaunting-car stops tlic gap, or the four 
. Mias ^ildarbies, in tiioir one-liorsc fly, trot across iiis 
. mocking the air with colours idly spread. On 
^ occasions, Irish politeness is put to the rery 
pin of its collar to acknowledge that the right women 
'are always in the right place. 

Yet there is something extremely diverting in the 
•sdoMP with which the fair ones follow the game, 
especially those matrons who have olive plants to 
jdiapose of. Uow they do whip over highways and 
hyways, in the hope of falling in with the red-coats 
•again; and how skilfulh' they make their cnstl towards 
the most likely places for such cliance rencontres I 

The Donnybrook road on the * walking Sunday ’ was 
the sight of all sights, with its triple row of oars laden 
wi& beauty in its flashiest attire;* but it may he 
qaestioned if the pace of that renowned celebration 
could, at all compare with the speed of barouches, 
phaatons, Jim jarvicB, which transfer their delicate 
heights, on any hunting morning, from one cover 
towards another, liji tlic hope of crossing upon the fox's 
I«th in his flight. 

It is strange that fliir young creatures should take 
auchan interest in that amusement; and stn^iger still, 
how the materfamUias, whoso bones one might almost 
hear rattling in the rugged transit, afreets a super- 
womanly delight in it. With her, such a forenoon’s 
ATOcation is surely the pursuit of sons-in-law under 
difficul^es. . 

-MODERN LET ROSY. t' 

gr^t diseases of the middle ages, such as the 
' pw^ailng sickness, the various forms of plague, the 
I dancing mania, and other epidemics, have had this 
much fii common, that, although they exhibited for a 
I long period a disposition to break out afresli uuder 
favourable circumstances, they at length so completely 
I disappeared, that mankind have come to regard them 
.more in the light of medical curiosities than as great 
afflictions* which devastated the most fertile and 
populous regions of the earth. Therg was, however, a 
malady — endemic all over Europe iVom the tenth to the 
aixtronth century, not cliaracterl^j, like epidemics, b/ 
,yap^lty of attack or execssiv^^rtality, yet regarded, 
if possible, with still greaOLv« Alarni. • This disease, the 
leprosy, long supposed to have become extinct, hTis 
.suddenly of la|p years assumed a fresh activity; and 
aa many dflsci^uished physicians maintain that a 
general outbreak is now inimincnt, some account of its 
nature, mode of development, and results^ may not be 
■uninteresting. • 

\ The old leprosy, made familiar to us flrom the 
'^Important position it occupies in the hygienic code of 
Jews, prevailed for more than 500 years on me 
continent of Europe, in Great Britain, and in Ireland. 

S treatment forms rather an Jutcreating chapter in 
history ^ civilisation. In many countries, the 
n^^py subjects of the disease were looked upon with 
exUpna aversion. Their affliction was considered the 
m especial vengeance of God, for grievous 




sins committed hytiiemicavet or;tljshyhMl»^^ 
oftener than onoe^ .darit^ Ilfo 
attendant upon a. violent epidemic, of 
helpless lepers, on a charge of having peisoned the 
wells, were barbaronsly put to ' deiaw» iln, other 
countries, again, a treatment the very opposite .was j 
pursued. Kings thought i^a privilege to wadi^iheir?. 
sores, and no gift woe considered more . e9q[>iatory 
sin before Heaven, than bequeatliing a munifioeiia^' 
to a leper-liospital. . 

Tlie condition of the leper, even in the ^hmit 
civilised countries, was oxtremely tad. In ocMition 
to the inconvenience of liia loathsome and inenn|ftile 
ma 1 ad 3 % he w'as prevented using any means for his own 
support : such property as he might have owned was 
taken from him ; the law classed him with idipts'^oad 
lunatics ; and a belief in the contagious nature of his 
mnliuly, led to his perpetual seclusion. The hos^tols 
or lei>er-hou8es provided for their retreat ware ve^ 
numerous ; there was scarcely a town of any size 
without an establishment of this sort. Some, richly 
endowed, were exclusively devoted to the leprous, and 
placed uuder the jurisdiction of special offle^rs ; ot^rs, 
again, were utlaciicrl to monasteries, and subject to 
ecclesiastical Bii])ervisimi. Lazar-liouses of both kinds 
abounded in Scotland: there whs one at Aldneston, 
ill Lauderdale, siiperinteiuled by the monks of Melrose; 
there were similar institutions at Elgin, Ayr, and- 
Aberdeen; a leper-hospital w'as raised at Glasgow 
in the reign of TCing David II. ; while one was 
erected at Greensidc, so late as 1589, for the benefit 
of the inliabiL'ints of Ediiiburgli. These, os well as 
the large establishments in England and 'on the con- 
tinent, fell gradually into disuse, and their revenues 
were appropriated to other charitable purposes, or 
not uiifrequeatly seized upon by a rapacious court 
favourite. 

Leprosy, however, as we have said, has begun to 
develop itself anew. It exists at this moment in 
diflerent parts of tlie world, but is especially prevalent 
in the West Indies and in Norway. Out of the 
comparatively 'small population of Norway, there are 
upwards of 2000 lepers. Occasional cases make their 
appcaraiico nearer home. 

There are two varieties of the moderp or existing 
disease — the tubercular, and the aiial^thctic or joint 
form. The former is miudi more common, and unfor- 
tunately almost hopolossly incurable. It presents the 
most characteristic type of the disease, giving that 
painful appearance to tlic countenance whicli has iu 
nil ages made * the hoar leprosy ' so repulsive. The 
spots generally shew themselves first on the flice, but 
I by no means uniformly there. Their colour varies 
from a glistening whjtc to a dark blue. As the dis- 
ease advances, and the peculiar morbid deposit enters 
more extensively into the system, the beard, eyebrows, 
and eyelids fall out, the voice grows affected, and the 
sight becomes seriously impaired. These symptoms 
are constantly aggravated by depression of i^nts^ 
until at length, after the invasion of diflTerent import- 
ant internal organs, death releases tlie suflbrer. Thd 
average duration of this form of leprosy Is about ten 
years— a prolongation of life we may probably as0^be 
to the immunity of the bones from the disease^ An. 
immunity that among other advantages permits' niiMi-; 
cation, and hi consequence, so far leaves the Amotion - 
of digestion unimpaired. . 

Tlie other, or amestbetio variety, affects tbo jpbitt of 
the hands and feet, and is characterised liy a ..iutmb- . 
ness of those parts. Not unfrequently, if -the dtspaiM|^ I 
be about to develop itself in the ufq^ier extreml^,.!^, : 
patient complains of a cold feeling, exfondiUg 
elbow downwards. Wasting of tlm afflraM ‘mlnoles 
ensues, and the patient becomes unable to put on a < 
glove or to use a needle. The disease speedily attiaik# ^ 
the osseous texture below, and a Joint is often rooidved | 



«Of«ieia opmtton. Y&r^ 
Eimted in its psogceti, 
' And wptUent-noovm.nri^^ a maioied foot nr hand. 
In oUrtt '-CMiEi^ Atfain, tha diteaie goes on to develop 
itaeff ift inore vital parts. 

. .^hefe is no espeoial age at which cither variety ahews 
A tendency to appear. The disease has been noticed 
aaIUeo ilk childhood and at advanced age. In the West 
liSdies* the white population is much less liable to it 
■Uum. tlie natives or the Jews. Women also seem to 
possess a gieater immunity than men. s 

- Leprosy is a disease essentially dependent upon a 
blood-poison, lielonging to the Largo class of which 
scrofula, cancer, and rheumatism arc representatives. 
It .unfortunately further resembles these in tho diiil- 
onlty of Us cure. Almost every article of the phar- 
maoopOBia has l)een employed for this purpose, yet a 
•pecidc remains to be disi'overed. But- although 
incurable, it is satisfactory to be assured that the great 
aource of terror in earlier ages— luiniely, dread of its 
communication by contagion — is coiiipU^tely ground- 
less. Kepentod observations have eHta.blished this 
important fact. At the same time, the hereditary 
cliaracter, or as medical men say, tlie hereditary 
tmdencif to the disease is not denied. It is not unfre- 
•quently seen to pass over one gencr.atlon, rc:*.ppenring 
with fresh vigour in the next. 

We nro quite as ignorant of the causes of lepnisy 
as of its treatment. With respect to other diseases, 
whoso cure frequently baifiea ii)edi(Ml scdence, wc )i:ivc 
almost invariably some ac<]iiaintanco wdth tlieir predis- 
posing causes. We Jenow that exposure to iiifectioi;, 
deticienf!y of certain articles of food, breathing a 
polluted atmospliere, predispose respectively to typhus 
fever, scurvy, and cholera. But no peculiarity of 
climate, atmosphere, or diet sntisractorily accounts for 
the decay in one age or the dcvelopmeiU in anotiicr of 
the leprous poison. 

Tlmt this disease, like all othel's, has its nw.«i natural 
laws which, thougli undiscovered, wo cannot regard as 
capricious, is undoubted ; and wo trust that the 
increasing attention to it now excited among medical 
men and physiologists, may lead to an e.arl}' diacjovery 
of thorn. Meanwhile, with ail our uncertainty, W'c 
may coufidontly assert, tlmt attention to the general 
principles of nygienc will he found by communities 
and individuals the most ef cctual jireventives, sliould 
the apprehended outbreak of this disuaso unhappily 
occur. 


KIKKE WEBBE, 

THE r III V A TEE 11 C ATTAIN. 

0 1£ A P T E U II r. 

,Avteb laying ‘Grace,* as described in the last chapter, 
Captain Webbe suggested, that as it was a tough 
yum he hod to spin, it might be as well to ascertain 
previonsly how my grandaine was doing, and so arrange 
that we might' be secure from interruption. I jigreed, 
A&d hastened to tlie Crown Tavern. Mrs Linwuod rvaa, 
J found, considerably better, but still lamentably weak 
aoil nervous. A fly was at the door, in which, aceoni- 
panied by Mr Beale aud Nancy Bow, slip was about 
to be conveyed to Oak Villa. I placed my mother’^ 
letine in her pocket, and, having seen her safely olT, 
r^eined my new friend at the Royal Hotel. 

■y; ."jGiaptain Webbe had made preparation, during my 
. for a cozy as well as lengthened sitting. 

had been replenished, and heaped up on the 
a'nd a bundle of cigars, decanters fllled with 
-and amber, coloured wino-*no doubt, for my 
tiij^oial didectation, as Uiere was. besides a plentiful 


•Apply of 0^ 

upon the table. '■ 

‘Take a cigar,’ said 

to oblige me; it may prevent 'tlittciQuifto 
open countenance of yours fVom yanmUig Insuflbrifoiyi^ 
and, moreover, shade, in some degree, its' Jnqailritiv(» 
brightness, which might else dgzzle Ai^ confuse my- 
ideas.* 

‘I daresay, captain, you tfiink tbat very 
— I don’t. Nevertheless, I shall take a cigai!>— 
three, possibly, if you are eapecially tedious 
now, if you please, go alicad.' 

‘N;iy, I must flrst go back, and a Idng way, too^'^AS 
far b:u!k ns 171)2 — in the autumn c»f which year tlroj 
gentlemen and bachelors, of about the same nge<!-- 
twenty-five, namely — who had never met befoKf,' 
made each other’s acquaintance whilst shooting ovee 
the Lord Petre’s well-stocked covers in the vicinage 
of tlie market-town of Romfonl, Essex. One of those 
getitlemeii-hnohelors was William Linwood, only son 
and heir to Robert Linwood, hide and skin RMBKihant! 
— who had departed this life in Leadenlinll Street, 
London, about three years previously — and Margaret 
his wife, who, since licr husband’s death, had wltli- 
drawn to Wales, whero she found exercise for her 
constitutional activity in tho superintendence of A 
large dairy-farm, the proflts whereof wcic to aid her 
Siin ill achieving the high social position to which, in 
her fond opinion, Jiis personal and mental gifts so 
w'cll entitled him. T speak too rax>idly, perhaps?* 

‘Not at all. Allow me, however, to remark, tiiai 
your spi'ceh would he pleasanter if it were less ear* 
donic—jibing; hut that is, I fear, a confirmed habit,' 
aud one wliicli you^ake perv^se pains to cultivate/ 

*Tr that, Master Linwood, is your serious, wcll« 
considered opinion,* drawled Captain Webbe through 
his nose, simultaneously with the -ejection - in the 
same way of two jets of smoke from - a fresh cigar, 
‘T .must lose no time in eadenvouiing to mend my 
manners in that particular. To resume, nevertheless,, 
a narrative to which a deeper interest attaches just 
now* than to wisest words of babes and sucklings. 
The other youthful sportsman, I was going on to say, 
was Mr Kirkc Webbe. at tlmt time, and in a social, 
pecuniary sense, an iiulcfiniie geiitloiiian, whoso parests 
had both died during his legal infancy, and whilst hu 
was undergoing Ihe preliminary ordeal of midsliip-. 
nmuship, consisting chiefly of mnstdieadings, on hoard 
his majesty *8 ship Gladiutor. A worthy, most worthy 
couple,’ continued Webbe, with sudden seriousness, 

‘ who, from prudential iiiulives, did not marry till late 
ill life, after a courtship of twenty years, lived in ^r- 
fect harmony, an^ died within four days of each other, 
leaving to their '^^lised boy something over a thou- 
sand ])oun(!s, BcrnpVd together by ceaseless indutlinf 
nMd inflexible aeli'-du ^ g ut * - one life, ono hope, 

'..iUlbl ' ; ^ 

‘ A striking proof, Master Linwood/ resnnaed We]^ 
more hrfttkly, after emptying Ids tunralmr At A jgulpl^ 
‘a striking proof, I suy, Master Linwood, that virtqei, 
unlike certain diseases, are not always heredlta]^;' 
unless, indeed, tliey are governed by tbo same law as 
transmitted insanity and gout, which are said to 
skip usually over one generation, in order to fasten 
*flore certainly on the next : OG^rding . to Which 
hypothesis, my son should bo a model youth.* 

* you have a son ? * • 

‘ Truly, I liave. Harry is a few months, I fliink, 
older than you, and about tlie same lieight and figure. 
But my good young friend, we are steering a verjr 
zigzag course with tho story. Let us .ondeavoar to 


having amtnhM titfoitgh the preftminary ' 

yeexr o^idihipmanshlpi weuld, there could be no 
Uav^reditablj^pota^ for Ueutenant— he ucould 
jbe^ veiy toiry lobber thet did not— irlien a difficulty 
;eccurred between him and Old Blueblazei, captain of 
to Ghdiator* 

* Old Blueblaxes ! 

<H1b ship sobriquet^ of course, derived from the 
flaming hue of hia proboscis. A grim old salt was he, 
fit for nothiuff upon earth but fighting and drinking, 
In both of wmch accomplishments it is but doing him 
jtlitice to say he was Al. The difficult}' with mo fell 
out thus. But first please to understand, young sir,* 
continued Webbe, ‘that I go over these matters with 
you,' forasmuch that as it is certain some good-natured 
will inform you, if he has not done so already, 
''tM^was kicked out of the royal navy, it is well with 
■ jMfa rb n ce to the copartnership we have entered into 
^'totyou should be acquainted with iho true version of 
thenffair. Tlie difficulty, 1 repeat, between Bliieblazes 
afid me fell out thus : the Gladiator lay at anchor in 
Plyniflfith Sound. The old fellow was, I supposed, in 
his cabin sleeping off tlie fumes of his after>dinncr 
grog; the lieutenant of the watch, a moony sort of 
chap, was perched upon one of the guns about midships, 
reading a book, with his face towards the boitrs, when 
to dc^l, who so delights in finding w'ork for idle boys 
and men, suggested to me and anotiicr promising 
you^ to have just one quiet turn at leap-frog upon 
to sacred quarter-deck.’ ' 

* A turn at leap-frog upon the quarter-deck ! ’ 

'‘Just that, my ingenuous young friend. 1 am not 

•Oi^Sted that, landsman though you are, your hair 
standi^ end at tho b.are mention of such an cnormitj’. 
Minb did whenever 1 afterwards thought of it, gnidually 
fktog off in consequence, till I was left, as you see, 
waaT^ as bald as a coot. 

Wefl, 1 had my leap, and was making a back 
I for my friend, when tho captain suddenly seized me 
i by tho neck, and had I not clung to liini like grim 
death, would, I verily believe, have pitched me into 
Plymouth Sound. Finding, however, that if 1 wont 
over the side, he must follow, he dropped me on 
; njy fe6t^at the same time favouring me with a couple 
or tremendous cuffs in the ear, that set my brains 
iq^filng'like a top. But for tiiiit, 1 could never have 
hod to inconceivable audacity to up fist, and deal a 
{KMfM^tain a blow on tho clicst, wliich knocked him 
dean off. his pins, and laid him sprawling upon the 
quarter-deck.’ 

Art you serious in saying that you knocked down 
to captain?’ 

* As sure as you sit there, I did — ^impossible, protor- 
Natural as it sounds. No great tiling, either, to do 
in itself; one of the captain’s legs being crippled with 
to gout, and the other a wooden one^ 

Imagine, if you can, Master Lin^ood, the wild con- 
•tematioo, the hurricane-uproar tjfit arose as it passed 
^hnongh the diip that that deyira cub, Kirke Webbe, 
bad floored Old Blucblazcf tv Officers and men seemed 
to think tho world had come to an end ; and death, dr 
MTse punlshmiisit, was unanimously awarded to the 
^'Bacrile^ouB^miprit. 

^ ^Blueblazes himself, who at bottom was as placable 
and generous as he was bibulous and brave, was the 
. least excited and angered of them all ; and, though 1 < 
;:;iinis no favourite of to rough old salt, it was his 
.ito^swaiu that, in the dead of night, released me torn 
mfinement, led me past the sentry— who had suddenly 
^, ;b Og om e. deaf os well as blind, tlie cramp in my legs 
■ 'tolt ii iip y me to stumble hehvily wlien witliin a yard of 
bbf^^^wered me from a port^hole into a eliote-punt 
and cast off the paiAter with a curse— his 
purse— to captain’s— containing, ten 
be flung after me. 




^ Yon noar ^kilow, Mr IdOwobdr^ 

Webbe, after anotlfOr gulp of tho 
had no more visible oltot upon him than at 

duck’s back— ^ you now know bow ilwt 

the king’s service and I parted company. 1 wSs ton 
close upon twenty-one years of age r the day iafteo 
attaining my legal migority, I obtained possessiou of; 
tlie beforc-mentionod thousand pounds odd; aod^he' 
next four years were passed in acquiring a knoiNrl^dge 
of tlie ways of mankind, ns displayed iu^LpbdoO'; 
can interesting study, which the limitation, ^g!^^ 
adhered to, of my expenditure to two hundred pMSdo 
a year, greatly hampered, ns you moy suppose. ' ' 
‘Nevertheless, I may say without vanity that I Iiad. 
made progress by tho autumn of 1 792. Moreover, my 
thousand pounds odd liaving by that time diminislieil 
to two hundred, I bethought mo that it would be 
prudent to delay no longer an endeavour to turn tliaf 
knowledge to practical account ; and it was more Ibr 
Uie sake of being able to ask myself quietly a ftw 
important questions, than any love of sport, that 1 
accepted leave to beat up the Lord Petre’s Essme 
covers. There fate willed it that William Linwood 
and I sliould meet for the first time; be mutually 
file.'ised with each other, and swear eternal friendsliip ; 
or rather, we should have done so, but fur an untoward 
accident which befell us both.* 

‘Wh.at accident?* 

‘Falling in love with the same damsel — to young 
and charming Emily Waller, sole dnughter and heiress 
presumptive of Anthony Waller, K/sq., of Cavendish 
Hquarc, London, and tlien upon a visit at Hare Park, 

• not far out of Iloniford. — Touch tiie bell, if you please ; 

■ the fire is getting low.’ 

‘ I’ray go on ; you tantalise one terribly.* 

‘William Linwood and I fell into bondage instanter; 
lie irredeemably — whilst 1 was a much loss willing and 
tractable captive. In fact, between you and me, I 
doubt that I W’as really a captive at nil. My fancy or 
imagination was no doubt eonsidcnibly dazzled by the 
young lady’s personal charms and graces ; but much 
more, 1 am pretty confident, by tho reflected lustre of 
her reputedly largo Ibrlunc.* 

‘1 can easily believe that, Mr Kirke Webbe,’ 

‘Which shew'B, Mr William Linwopd, ^junior, that 
1 you can appreciate cliarac'tcr. Well, having then a 
f very good opinion — w'1ii(^i has really improved upon 
L better acquaintance — of iny worthy sqlf, 1 saw no 
I rcasim why 1 should not compete with Mr Linwood 
I for the favour of the amiable heiress presumptive ; and 
thus it came to pass, us before intimated, that the 
fiame of friendship received n damper. 

‘ Very absurd that, you will say,’ presently continued 
Captain Webbe, ‘ wheq I inform you that the lady did 
> not condescend to honour cither of us witli to slightot 
notice, except by carefully avoiding the paths and 
places w'e usually freqiicntcd ! 1, for my part, bona 
to pangs of despised love with a noble equanimity; 
but poor Linwood, having fallen into a state of semi- 
distraction, finall}' hit upon the remarkable expedim^ 
of endeavouring to obtain access to Miss Wallerls 
" presence, by striking up an innocent flirtation 
! with her demoisvlU de compoffnie, MademoiSeUo' ' do 
Fdron.’ - 

I ‘Louise Fdron, the Frcmdi woman we saw tOf4ay:3* 

‘ Louise iWron, the Frencli woman whom your j|rtui- 
j dame so viciously assaulted a few hours slncO; httfi 
I the time 1 am speaking of, a handsome young tMAnon; 

1 calling herself Mademoiselle de Fdron, and preten^Mly 
the solo remaining scion of a recently extIngstliM 
I and noble French house. 8lie hed been en^pqind'^, 
^ perfect Miss Waller in the Fsepph language^ 

; youthful mistress was mudi attsmied to ^her; Xet me 
I see— where was 1 ? ’ 

i * Speaking of my‘ father’s ftirtatiUm «i& I)e Fdzoiii--^ 
orFeron.* " 




> How ttie miibrtuttato 
arose, l.c«ei^ 
jffingUshimd Lin wood's worse Frendi 
had mnch to do with it-^but it is certain 

that <ebn ftiUj beiier^l the younj; Englishman to be 
imlP’ in loro with her, and dying to make her his 
hmM wife.' 

^ * Chfdi that be her serious conviction ?' 
fHer serious csonviction! 1 should think it was. 
^indeed; and a trifle over. I liad abundant proof of 
i^nding I had quite recovered from love-fover— 4 
avvery mild attack, as 1 liave said-— Lin wood gave me 
a letter one fine day for Miss Waller, whicli 1 under- 
tow to place for delivery in Mademoiselle de Ferou's 
hands. I met that yol’eanic individual in Haro Park, 
and fhlfilled ray commission. ]<'ire leaped from her 
dffrk eyes at sight of the direction in Linw'ood's 
hand, and you sliould have seen the rage and hate 
that blazed in them as, having instantly torn open 
the letter, she devoured its contents. That done, she 
tore it to shreds, flinging the same at innocent me, 
and accompanying that demonstration by a shower of 
epithets and imprecntioiis, which was quite decisive of, 
her birth and status in French sof'iety. 

‘Tlio next day but <me, Miss Waller left IJarc Park 
for London with her demoiselle dc compsgnic ; .and I 
lost s'glit of Mndemciselle de Ft*ron for nearly three 
years, during which, Linwood, having managed to 
obtain a proper introduction to the family in Cavcndisli 
Sqnare, had wooed, won, and married Kmily Waller; 
and you, Master William, were passing with promise 
through tlie flrst of man's seven ages. Have you yet 
reached the third, may I ask?* added Captain Webbe 
with keen abruptness. 

‘ The third I Wiiat the deuce do you mean ? * 

'That of the lover, to be sure — 

With a woful ballad, 

Made to Ills mistress’s ebrow. 

' No ; my time is not yet come.* 

‘ I am rejoiced to hear that/ exclaimed Webbe ; ‘ it 
almost insures the success of our bold venture.* 

‘The plague it does ! As how, pray ? * 

‘Anon — anon, ni}' dear fellow. 1 was saying,’ con- 
tinued WebVj, ‘tliat three yeevs elapsed before 1 again 
sighted Linwood after we left Essex. The same fate 
tliat bad befallen him, had vvertaken me. 1 also was 
a husband and a father. Mademoiaelh^ Feron — she 
had modestly dropped the * dc * — was still languishing 
in single hlcssednoss—at least she said so then, and I 
believe she spoke the truth— -and had lately re-entered 
your mamma’s service as nurse, or nursery-governess, 
to your infant highness. What her motive could bo fur 
accepting a menial situation iq your father's family, 
puzzled me. Poverty might bo one compelling motive; 
but I wronged her grossly if some vague but .abiding 
purpose of working inischiof t<T the man by whom — to 
the woman for whom — she had been, in her own belief, 
SGomfttlly slighted and wronged — ^^vus not another and 
more powerfhl one. 

'A; circumstance tliat occurred during my visit to 
South Audley Street, where your father then resided, 
coaflrmed that impression or belief; albeit it is, I 
admit, barely possible that I misinterpreted that 
biUideDt or circumstance. 

‘Yon were suffering from hooping-cough, and a 
imroxysm of that distressing malady had left you^ 
eahamsted, apparently dead, when I softly entered tlie 
drnwiiigMroom where Louise F<fron was standing with 
hev4iaok towards me, and holding you in her .arms. 

did not hear my footfall, and her face and person, 
leAfeted in a lofty pier-glass, fronted me, I stopped 
abort, sliocked, though never a man of suiier- 
aenaitiveness, by tlie fiendish expression of the woman’s 
eotmiehanee, im>niedtately explained by her sudden, 
d^Iy grasp of the iniknt’s mouth and nostrils with 



breath ^ould) I con seufedy adibifw>'0 neon fer^ 
stilled but for the exclamafifon wdlidf brayed' ^ 
presence. Fdron turned sharply roond, eoifinnitedmer. 
witli a faco of flame ; rallied, assumed as, well os .du». 
could, an air of indifference, ami left the apartment/ . 

‘You of coarse informed Mr and Mrs Xinwood ,of 
wlint 3 mu had seen ? ’ • 

‘ 1 did not ; for several reasons. In the flrst place, 

1 might have misjudged the woman’s intention ; oiidLin ' 
the next, I folt quite sure she would not try it on a>. 

I second time after a hint 1 quiotly gave her, that 
child’s death, under any circumstances, should- ' 'hip' 
followed by an investigation that wouU^ probably oidy, ^ 
terminate at the Old Bailey.’ 

‘You acted, Mr Webbe, with unpardonnble weak-* 

ness, if not with* I checked with diflicalty the 

words upon my tongue, and substituted for them^ 

‘ Yes, with unpardonable weakness, as the catastrophe, 
of your narrative, plainly foreshadowed by what I liave 
already heard, too clearly proved.* | 

‘ That which you have already heard docs not fore- i 
shadow the catastrophe of my narrative,* infortcd, 
'Wcdibe. ‘ Clearly as you may be able to see through | 
a millstone, it is hardly possible you can discern 
catastroidie which has nut yet occurred.* *' * 

* You Rpcak riddles ; but go on.* i 

‘ Could 1 have foreseen the lamentable consequences 

I of interrupting Mademoiselle Feron's manipulation of | 
the child’s ino.'tli and nostrils,’ continued Webbe witfi | 
acrid liurnour, "*^1 should have been strongly tempted 
to have turned noiselessl}'’ away, and left her to the 
quit>t accomplislimeiit of her purpose.* 

‘ Upon my w'ord, that is cool, Captain Webbed* 

I ‘It would have been a blessing to all partkiHhod I 
done so,’ said the privateer captain. ‘ To ydtf, who, ‘ 
dying in your innocence, would , bo at this moment an 
angel in heaven —a contingency which must now be' 
booked as extremely doubtful at the best: to your 
I father, who^the Feron’s instinct of vengeance having 
been satiated— -would not have had the best years of 
ills life rendered miserable by an accusation which to 
this liour he has found it impossible to repel. But we 
arc all poor short-sighted mortals; and, uncousuous 
of the mischief 1 was doing, I, as before statd), saved 
3'ourJirc.’ • 

* Iror which piece of mischief, many thanks, Captain 
Webbe, 1 drink your health.’ 

‘I, yours; hoping as I do so, that we may yet 
succeed in discovering a remedy fl)r that unfortunate 
mistake of mine. But to make sail again. Antliouy 
Waller, Esq., of Cavendish Square, finding himself 
lonely after liis daughter’s marriage— which he had> 
never very cordially approved of, 3 mu must know— 
esTamsed a lovely young widow, and the mother of one 
onh- child, Lucy Hamblin, then in Iier third year, and 
n»aily quite a n^niature angel. Mr Waller not only 
doted upon his liundsomo young wife — tlpit, like 
reading and w'ritin|i- comes by nature — but upon hla 
little step-daughter ; Vo tl^ your nose, which, without^ 
fl;.; "'ly, it is difficult v;ilroeilevc can be the natural; 
development the unpromising little png Mademoiseliir 
Fdrou toyk such liberties with, was om te put outsi^ 
joint. • • . 

‘ Tills vexed your mother, and, let tbu truth be ioldv 
mightily exasperated your father. There had been 
no pro-nuptial settlement; and it was feared that, the 
lion’s share of Mf Waller’s wealtli would be diverted 
ttWiis new wife and “her intrusive brat ’'r-a frequent 
cmloiiuial amenity of my friend Linwood, duly reported 
in the proper quarter by the Feron, who, having man- 
aged to transfer licr serviccl to the Wallers, was now , 
little Lucy’s nursery-goverhess. 

‘ Tlius stood matters in Mr and Mrs Walfer*e seventh 1 
boney-moon— a mellifluoue phase of the earth’s satel* j 
litc, which the observation tliat with extensive view 


I iijiiiiliin Hilni tn Pfirn, ttUI him nmlrril 

I aoratioa when tlie podr hftd pnbty 

I I heraene to be about half the age of the fit 3 i and 
! : i^y^Mle brioegroom.’ 

t . < Which waa not the case in that particular instance, 

; Ibegtoeay.’ 

*Very nearly the case, J should sn^; but wo will 
not discussatliat focC in natural history just now. The 
Wallen, I aay, were residing, towards the close of 
tiieir serenth honey-moon, at Clarence Lodge, hear 
Gravesend. At that time, 1 was in personal communi-c 
cation with Mr Waller, ^ with the liope of inducing 
4tim to moke one of a company for organising privateer- 
ing enterprise upon a large scale. I did hot succeed ; 
but before 1 received ii final “No,” Linwood came 
down, unaccompanied by cither his wife or son. That, 
however, though made a great deal of subsequently, 

, UTM easily explained; your mother, as doubtless you 
:oiW aware, having Buifored much from ill-health during 
tile first six or seven years of married life« I think 
tile gave birth to four children, certainly three, who 
all died under a month old — a fatality which was the 
isaiiiiy^ason that you remained in Wales with grand- 
mamma. Be that, hos'ever, ns it 01113% Llnvrood came 
alone, uninviteil, and his reception was glum as winter. 
Kovertheless, he seemed to have made up his mind for 
•a lengthened stay ; and, wliich cortaiiily lohked odd. 
oeemed anxious to conciliate the favour of little liUcy 
Hamblin. Your mother explained to me the other 
.day tliat he did so by lier advice, sliciiuiinking that a 
!better feeling might be thereby brou^'iit about between 
the families. 

*The eighteenth of August— a date branded upon 
the memory of all of us — found William Linivood still 
a gai&st,. and an unwelcome one, nt Ciarence Lodge. 
Onie day had been sultry, tliunderous, and J^lr 'Waller 
•luid 1, towards evening-fall, after a cool walk in the 
' garde^ were seated in tlic arbour, and enjoying some 
prime cigars. ‘ 

^^Mrs Waller had been uneasy for some time 011 
account of the prolonged absence of Louise Jferoii, who 
bad taken tlie child out for a walk early in the after- 
noon ; and when the day began to decline visibl}', and 
< 310 Plimn, no Lucy appeared, Mr Waller grew fidgety | 
.tiao; He liad asked very often for Linivood, and w;is 
.ifor tho ti^entieth time rem:irking upon his non-t^ppear- 
ance-at the dinner-tabic, when wc saw tliat genfiemun 
enter the garden by the back-gate. 

*fiis hair, we cuuld not but remark, was wet and 
diaordere^ his face x>aic, his aspect generally fiumed, j 
ill at ease. ! 

**Hq 11 o, Linwood!” I exclaimed, as he was passing ; 
.idie arbour ; ** what is the matter ? Have you seen a 
, I^St?” 

“Eh!— eh I-— what?” he stammered; “a ghost— 
tiiaff! Has — ^lias,” he added — “has Louise Feron 
wetumed?” , 

• “ No^” said Mr Waller ; “ and By Heaven ! here 

she comes by the same way that you entered, Mr 
^.LSnndod, and without llio chyd f” 

“Witlihttt the cliUd!”Wided the woman, sweeping 
.• 3 tp. “Why, Mr Linwood has brought home the child, 
.tiiashenot?”!^ 

exclaimed Linwood, in great agitation. 
“Bhe left mo ou tho sands, and rejoined you, did she 
not?”. 

“H^olned me!” screamed Feron. “Why, I saW* 
you with my own eyes take her idto a boat, and sail 
dot upon the river.” a 

“No— ew— no!” vehemently rf*joinod your father, 
meant to do so, but Lucy gave me the slip.” 

C * “Ifler— assassin !” shouted tlie woman. “ I sma the 
IbildwrUh you— o/one with yoti in tlie boat: you have 
WOtroed— murdered her! A la gardtV' shrieked the 
aaojatlltgiy frantic creature, as she riislicd upon and 
g|a{iq^ , poor J^finwood, who, in his bewilderment, hod 


maHy mede ptmosaBmentras 
“stiae-^indtheassastiiil i., 

‘As for me,’ resumed Cep.talai/Wti^ 
consolatory drink— ‘as for me, 1 was, kabq 3 miOver— 
flabbergasted; and it was hours befoBe.IOQuld.gei.ioy 
ideas into any kind of order or ahij^hape. ' AnaJ 
so confused nowjs my recollection of the difiEhreht: 
versions ^ven by Linwood and Fdronr SO mwed^ D^ 
are they in my mind with tho ^outrageous inventioiiB 
and distortions of the newspapers, tha^ if my ~ Mis 
depended upon it, I could .give ydU no iotelUi^e 
digest of the conflicting statements. Enough tooay, 
that on the morrow, no doubt remained that Lucy 
naiubliu hod been drowned-^W hat woa cast iu^ora 
witli a mass of sca-wcod — and public opinion graduaMy 
settled down into a conviction that your foth«V w 
uliviuuB purposes, Jiod compassed the death of the 
child— a conviction which liis flight, in violatioU of bda 
pledged word, seemed to affirm beyond controversy. 
11c was pursued and apprehended, as you are perhaps 
aware, at Llanborris fann. Take a pull at the brandy j 

ami water. Master Linwood ’ j 

* Go on, will you ? Do you think 1 am mode of stone f * i 
‘There is little to add, except that Fdron absconded, | 
leaving a note to tlic ellect tliat she could not, would : 
not, upon reflection, appear as a witness against 'the ; 
husband of the best friend she had ever koowil^ 
Your father was uUimatel3'’ liberated without •trial^i 
and after striving for several yem to boar up agaiUjltft' 
almost universal obloquy, took ship for America,. and 
was captured in the Channel by a Ftrendi piiUataar. 
So ends ilic story.’ ' 

‘And with it the hope youhavo so wantouly ladled; 
merel3% it should seem, to trample it oUtt .Whub^ 
purpose can be utiswcred b3' the fa8t-and*lobae gamg, ' 
which, as far as words count, you seem to be playing?* 
‘A great purpose will be answered by the gaiUQ 
1 propose to play, if you have the pluck and skill to 
perform your part in it. 1 tell you again that the 
catastrophe which will either acquit or finally condemn 
your father has not yet come to pass. The last decisive 
act of the drama has yet to be pla3'ed; and the 
(Mirtain rose ii)>on that last decisive act, after an 
interval of nearly fifteen years, about three months 
since only. Scene the.fir8t : Hue Dunetit Thouars, St 
Malo, Brittany. Enter from opposite* sides, a lady and 
geiilleinan, who, upon tvecing each other, exclaim at 
the same instant : 

“ Mademoiselle Feron ! ” 

“liC Capitaine Webbe !”' 

‘Kirke Wolibe, captain of tho /LSrrouf - privateer, met 
walking openly in tho streets of Bl Malo ! that 

is a hold flight, even for a modern dramatist !’ 

‘ It is a positive faqt that 1 was so met I And-aa^to 
walking openly in the streets of 8t Alalo, these IS' no 
wonderful daring in that: 1 was playing at rouge «fe, 
noir, in the I’alais Boyal, Paris, last Sunday 'three 
w'eeks. Just, liowevcr, to bring back colour to jtiibBe' 
wliito cheeks, and give you an appetite for the dmestoi 
1 have ordered, and wdiich ought to have been aerved 
by this lime, 1 will give you a hint of some coe else. 
1 met with in St Miiio— to wit, a charming damsel, of 
somo seventeen years of age, whom 1 propose that you 
shall maiTy.’ ... >*; 

‘ Let us have no untimely jesting, if you please.* . 

‘A charming damsel, whom it is part of aiy plant 
and may be essential to its success, that you shoul^ 
marry : u most amigblo damsti) who , calls beiiiiil^ 
Cienience Bonneville ; but whose true onme, if X tbiii; 
not tho dullest blockhead tliat ever hreatliQd,’-li— — •« 
Guess?* -■ 

‘ Tut/ How sliould 1 be able to gnsss?^: ' ' %■ 

‘Whose true name is, 1 say, not 
ville, or Be Bonneville, hut— JSrinit&fia---ti]e>;nltild 
supposed to have perislied fourteen ^yesn ago in.^tiie 
Thames!’ 



Incite me. down an ass^ in oapitial 
lettwi ; Sbl last 1’ 

THE O'CEAS TBLEGKAPH-CABLE ON 

ITS WAY TO THE BOTTOM. 

ICHOgest ,yam that has ever been spun — ^that 
seirest iea*>iierpent ivhicli out-herods and puts to 
iStame^s^ tiie old ones so carefully chroni6led by 
pm;^<-A-liners— that fact so much more wonderful 
Sieii ian(7, that not even tlic shadow of it was con- 
'Oelved by the brain which invented detions for a 
thoosand-and-one consecutive nigrhts in the imagin- 
ative, surroundinf^a of the Happy Arabia— -the Atlantic 
telegraph-cable is actually just about to bo deposited 
lit its still oceanic bed. Several didbrent ingredients 
ester into the composition of this beautiful fabric, 
as has recently been described. There is copper 
to carry the message; gutta-percha to condne the 
same to its intended route ; ropc-> arn and t:ir to pro- 
tect the yielding gutia-pereha from the iron gripe of 
the metallic greatcoat that is drnily twisted rouiul tlie 
carrying and insulating core; and the i on itself in 
its outer ciglitcen-times sevenfold whorl of tenaeions 
wire. The entire diameter oftliis compusilo and inaiij'- 
plled cable is a little more than half an inch ; and the 
diverse substances, with their varying densities, arc so 
apportioned and distributed witliin these diinonsions, 
that if a mile-length of the structure w ere hung up in 
the s.ir, and baliuiced in some sudicicnily capacious 
pair of scales, it would dh found to w*cigh just iiinctoen 
hundredweights. In sca-watcr, the same length would 
weigh only thirteen hand red weiglitft, because there the 
pressure of the water, displaced by ils builc, deducls 
so niuoli from its downward tendency. The specitic 
gravity of the Atlantic csblo is about three limes as 
great as tiie specific gravity of sea- water. 

• The weight and density of the Atlnnlic cable arc 
^tfl!ch, that when it is payed out over the stern of the 
idopositing vessel, ic will sink in the s.ilt w'ator, and 
find its position of final rest at the bottom of tbc sen. 
Its weight, however, is not sufficiently great to carry it 
down with any inconvenient force, 'fhe several ingre- 
dients of tilt structure, iiideet^, have been so relected 
and adjusted as Just to secure the rccpiisite alncrity 
in sinking, and avoid any da ijerous impetuosity in the 
act. The cable will indeed *Jloal to the bottom^ ratlicr 
than sink. It will be in a niCcisurc buoyed up as it 
falls, first by the static pressure of the water, and 
secondly by the iiifiuence of friction, oKerted by the 
watery particles against the uneven side of the twisted 
strands of the rope. Some alarm has been entertained 
lest there should be strain enoiig!' to injure the mole- 
cular texture of the cable, if five or six miles of iis 
length hang down in the mid- Atlantic, in consequence of 
weight of this extent. *Tiie alarm, however, is 
"etttfitely based upon a misconception of the conditions 
In which the rope wHl bo placed during its deposition. 
It will not hat^ upon the stern of the ship on this 
occasion; it will bo drawn out from it, as the silky 
filament is drawn out from the spinneret of tho silk- 
wonn. Considerable force is used' in ivinding the 
frail, almost invisibly fine thread of the silk-worm 
from the cocoon in which the caterpillar has deposited 
it, when the reels are set whirling to ti*e off the 
•golden cord ; yet tho fine and frail thread does not | 
.btealti the force of the revolving reel goes to draw 
.off ''tho silk from the cocoon, instead of to stretch its 
material* So will it be with tho ocean-cable as it 
seidEa Bb deep-sea repose; the force of its own weight 
and of the hold which the sea-bottom will acquire 
upon (ts strands, will go to draw its protracted length 
out nouk the hold of tlie advancing ship, over the 
ie«*olvlng.Bliearm, and not to pull upon the cohesive 
grasp of its particles. TJie vessel wj^ move at a 


rate of some fofir or five AdM ovnr ’tm neeaix, msd^he 
cable wH be gently > dtnwn behind, and 

tenderly laid down in ^profound reeegMtSv^^the 
deep, as if it were still nnder tiie caigfol mmulbenieitt 
of its black-fingered attendants, the tsivhegeiined men 
who have so patiently and assidaoiuly arranged tlm 
spires of its growing coil in the yard, daring its. 
manufacture. • • 

The cable will come up from the hold, os it is 
drawn out of the ship, round a central block designed 
to keep its spires from fouling, or interfering -witii 
eacli other as it runs along. It will then he turned 
over four grooved sheaves, placed one in front of opt^ 
anoth^^r, and geared together; and will finally pass' 
three or four feet abovo the poop-deck, and make Its | 
last plunge from a fifth sheave firmly planted by 
arms over the stern. One of the mid-deck sheaves 
will also have .a friction-dsum geared with it, and 
revolving with about three times its own velocity; 
the axle of this drum will be griped, by two blocks 
of hartl wood being drawn together wlienevcr a 
screw is turned. As the cable runs out, an electrical 
current will be passed through it from end |0^md, 
and will give a signal every second, to intimate tliat 
the electrical continuity of the cable remains perfect. 
At the side of the ship there will be a log, composed 
of a Bpifal vane turned round by the resistance of 
the water ns it is drugged through llic liquid; this 
will register electrically the speed of the vessers pro* 
gross by malciv;^ and breaking a voltaic circuit at 
each turn. Thu amount of strain actuating tlio cable 
at any instant will also be electrically indicated by 
wheel-work geared with the paying-out sheaves, 
v/hon the speed of this wheel-xvork is compared with 
the speed of the vessel’s progress through the water. 
TJio wary breaksman w ill lend a constant eye and ear 
to tho indications of these tell-tale instruments, and 
while all is propo^ioned corj^^cetly, will leave well 
alone; but whenever one clement is shewn to he 
acquiring undue preponderance, his screw will he 
called into imniediiite requisition, and a compensatory 
adjustment of mnehincry made. Tiie electrical logs, 
and indeed nearly tho whole of tho engineering 
arrangements, are duo to tliu ingenuity and skill of 
Mr Charles T. Bright, a gentleman who wfs nsso* 
ciateil, to a considerable extent with Mr^Wildmon 
Whitehousc in his early electrical experiments and 
investigations, and who will now be the tricksy pre- 
siding spirit of the operations on board the Niagcara; 
w'hilc Mr Whitehousc sits in the centre of hia^-web. 
on board the Affammnon, in a snug cabin, feeling 
there the vibrations of his electrical web, and ponder- 
ing fiery mysteries and subtile tilings. 

Considerable care has been giren to the selection 
of the most auspicious season of tho year fur the sub- 
mergence of this wonderful cable. By examining the 
records of more Uij^n 260,000 observations, Lieutchmvi^' 
Maury has determined that between tho 20th of July 
and the 10th of August there is less to fear from either 
slorin, fog, or drifting icQ^r||r, in the mid- Atlantic, tlian^ 

; : nny other season oCSSle year. Tlio v^^sels will . 
ur*LM:>rdingly he despatched upon their misaioii as nisst^. 
to this period as will bo found practieabb ^^But suifbottL 
that, in spite of this precaution, some errolMMiliiMAP 
—cither uninstructed concerning, or indifferent to^-tho 
requirements of marine cngiaccring*^ should encounter 
^tiiu cable-ladeu ships, and slmuld persevere in its. fOlf- 
willed and vexations ifltcrfereiice with the arrange- 
ments of tlio waves, what does the leader .liltjink will 
1)0 done with the precious rope? ItSrillibe simply 
^ slipped,* as tho tempest-ca^ht sailor, elips his cable 
when he is riding in some dSingeroQs and threatening 
roadstead. Upon the deck of the paying-out ships 
Uiero are two large auxiliary drums, containing each 
two miles and a half of a strong supernumerary iron 
cable, sufficiently stout to bear with impunity a direct 






eleven or < twelve toiii. In ease of cliesinote eennot eompeniiAte &r 
tlio tetegrroph-ciible will l)e cut, and ttie end of With what do you deliglit your eyot.fci h 
iv^e luto^rffcd portion he made fast to the extremity day, when no palm^htanches waving ovothead t^fier 
one' of the flupemunieroriee ; this will theii be let the stifling air ? To what do your poOle eomikliM the 
go, and the telegraph-cable will sink to the bottom taper waists of their mistresses, if they iiavis 
of the sea, where not even tiie most spiteful hurricane trees to refer to? *Now, I can understand/ said Oin 
can follow it. Tlic strong suspending rope will next Arab, in conclusion, * why so many Fraito er^d 
]^) attached, by iSi upper extremity, to buoys of a every year to Egj-pt.* .. 

peculiarly sharp form, which will be tossed overboard, The date-palm* is, in fact, in certain wtde^eaAjBttijM 
and abandoned for the time ; and the unencumbered tracts of the globe, so essential to life, and tolii^es 
vessels will look to themselves, and boat aliout ad so many of its necessaries to their inhabltaftti^^^^ 
circumstanooB may rcquiit^, until the storm has passed wo need not he sui^rlsed if a country where no date** 
away ; the sharp buoys all the while bobbing up and trees grow should have few attractions for thenu 
down in the troubled waves with an easy motion look to it for harvest and vintage, and providfilff fn 
whidi will hardly alTcct the treasure plunged for pro- almost all the wants of their simple life. lU lif^h 
tection to the still depths two miles beneath. The importance is well indicated by the tradition, v^ich 
vojsselfl will then return in search of the buoys, pu;k relates how the date-palm sprung from the remainder 


.mm -up, heave in the suspending rope until the tele- 
graph-cable Is recovered, and join the severed ends, 


of the clay of which Adam had been formed;^ in 
reference to which proverb tho Arab prophet saya: 


and the work of submergence will be resumed as at ^(Iherisli the date tree as your paternal aunt.* It is 
first. one of the fruits of the Moliammedan paradi^; and 

Tlio Atlantic cable will be stretched from Valentia nn Arab proverb asserts that the date-tree grows 
Bajwn the south-west of Ireland, to Trinity Bay, in only in the lands of Islam — a vaunt which, curiously 
Kewfoundland — a distance, in a direct lino, of about enough, is up to the present day almost literally 
1884 miles. This is obviously the course in which it exact. 

has been intended an electrical communication shall A fanciful Arab author, after citing these /c/efs, 
be established through the Atlantic, because here the proceeds t(» draw a (‘omparison botw«}cn man and the 
land of the Old World, in the projc(‘tiiig British Isles, dnto-palm. shewing in liow many respects a rcsem- 
and that of the New World, in Ncw'foundland, jut out blance may he traced, as if to prove their near 
towards each other, as if each to^<L*ek the other’s relationship. * As man is distinguished from all other 
grasp; and between them, a smooth level shelf is living creatures by his erect gait, even so the palm, 
laid at the bottom of the sea, jnst suitable for tlie tall, straight, and limber, lifts its head among the 
accommodation of an intervening and (connecting trees. What animal is so beautiful as man, and what 
oord. There are several fine sandy coves in the tree is so beautiful as the palm among the trees of the 


neighbourhood of Valentia, and tlic great Skellig Hill, 


la its head is enclosed a substance like the 


a fine pyramidal landmark, with a light-houso on brain in man ; if its liend be cut oli; the treo will die; 
its summit, towers up, a short distance from tlio shore, if tho brain be wounded, the branches droop, and tlic 
to a height of 700' feet. It is not yet determined wliok* tree suffers from tiie headache. If its branches 
whether the two paying-out vessels will start away be cut off, they do not grow again more than the 
fknm each other in mid-ocean, dropping the cable lopped-of!' human arm. Its head lias a hairy covering 
between them ; or whether it will he payed out In one like that of man. U’hc sexes are separate, and thus a 
oontihuouB line from the coast of Ireland to the const single tree planted hy itself is condemned to perpetual 
of Newfoundland. The matter is at the present time sterility. The male palm, surrounded hy his suite of 
U^er consideration. XJndcT either alternative, how- females, is likened to a sultan in his harem, and it is 
over, tile vessels will proceed in as direct n course from even pretended that «omotimc‘S in, tlib midst of a 
iCHte bay 'to the other as they can. They w^ould go plantation a capricious beauty takes an aversion to 
along an arc of a great circle of the terrestrial sphere, her lord, and refuses ts* he fructified by him. She is 
if it were practicable to keep to so finely traced a smitten by the clinnns of a tree in some neighbouring 
routO; as, however, no iiavjg«*itor, steering hy the plantation; then her hram’lies droop from lovc-sick- 
eor^osB, could accomplish so delicate a tusk, a track ness, and lier head will be seen to turn in the direction 
will be taken which’ will approach very near indeed to of tlio object of her choice. When n tree thus pines 
a great circle arc. Tiie ships will only change their witli love, the only cure— and it is found to be always 
course six times, and each time the change will he su(!eessful— is to tie a hunch of the blossoms of the 
;ouly to the extent of a quarter of a point of the loved one among hcr^branches.’ | 

compass; thus they will pass along six sides of a No member of the vegetable kingdom has played sol 
polygon, instead of along u jiart of a circle; hut the important a part in religion, history, and poetry as the 
-^edygon followed will practically bp«io near to a circle, palm; not the Egyptian lotus, nor the Celtic mistletoe, 
tltat the track will only measure eight-tenths of a nor tlui Eroncli lily, nor tho Norman broom. In the 
nautical line more than the segment of a circle which Scriptures, in eastern and .classical mythology, the 
would ^ass directly from rdaoe to places. palm appears as the symbol of beauty or vicfeoiy. 

! It w'as chosen to grace the one day of triumph 

m TT V Tk A 17 Ti A T nir which our Lord allowed liimself on earth ; it haa been I 

^ ^ ^ A 1 L-1 ALM. ^ adopted hy Christianity to signify the victory 

Arab, who had been listening with the death, the resurrection, its Greek name being identksal ; 
greatest interest to a description of the wonderful with the fubled pliosnix, which rose again firm its 
and beautiful things in England, suddenly asked us : ashes. Tlic life of the palm, again, is in its j 

*Havc you many palm-trees in your country ?* WheA it lias therefore been chosen for the mortyar’s 
told that vfh hayo two or tihv.e kept at the national w'hose guerdon is eternal life. 

expense, in a^glass-house at Ivew, lie was filled ^'ith Art, not less than poetry and religion, has drawn. its*' 
.the .midet! un&igncd pity for us, and never again inspirations from the palm. It gave the first Amdhii 
rekpressed either a curiosity to hear about England, for the colonnades which adorn the.temple-iireliileni*. 
nr a desire to go there.^ What is a country without ture in Egypt and Greece; and the most peHhet;' 
l^^lrecs to an Arab ? What con railways and indeed, of the ISgyptian temples Is Uiat .of Ifid-Ibn, 
ppffiirio^telegraphs, steam-driven looms and gaslights, where the imitation is the closest, and where we tofiiold 
'contrihute to the happiness of men deprived of date- the palm, with its leafy crown and pendent fruits, 
trdaa? ! Emerald meadows, and oak-forests, and horse- reproduced ip sculpture. Even the reniiement in. the 


QfiA]ifB£]iia^ jmmAia • 


remarked in tlie 

maiijE^ iror^ w as well as in tlie Acropolis of 

Ailidiiisn-tke.'<^^ of the error of vision hy tiie 
intrc^itatsoa fi( a-idight iwelliiijr towards the centre 
dioir halffH^-r-was suggested by the palm, whose 
stSiyi awi^ in diameter at a certain heigiit from the 
gnmnd * . . > 

l^iifi influence ’which the palm has thus, from the 
narlhtst. ages, exercised upon the imaginative and 
inv^gntiyo faculties of those who lived witiiin the zone 
hf ils growth, is easily intelligible. To tho traveller’s 
eye^ .nature displays no more graceful or majestic 
scene than a palm-grove ; and, considering how such 
groves .are generally situated, we cannot wonder if 
tvm the child of nature, thoiigii little susceptible of 
SBSthetieal impressions, should be deeply aflected by j 
the. sense of their beauty, lie only who has seen it | 
can Imow the animated joy which the distant vision of ! 
the palm-grove wakes up in the wearied traveller’s i 
heart. Ilis caravan has toiled for days through the | 
treeless, trackless desert, moving painfully through tlic 
hot air- waves all on Arc with the sun’s rays, smTuunded 
only by dark glassy rocks or yellow sands, which 
reflect the heat and light in which lie is itihMorsed, and 
' produce those premature wrinkles whicli furrow the 
ibrehead and draw together tho eyelids even of the , 
youtliful wayfarer — sands, again, which burn the foot i 
during the day, or strike an icy chill into the body at 
night ; not a blade of grass, not a thorn, not uii insect 
nor a reptile speaking of life, the monotony being 
untofidm, save here and there by a few piles of loose 
stitiip$oapod up by tho piety of preceding travellers, 
to (ti^t the march over undulating sands as unstable 
and impressionless ns water. 'When at last a dark 
spot appears on the horizon, promising shade, water, 
and probably the habitation of nimi. all hail the i 
sight : tho camels, though unhid, break into a quicker j 
march, the foot-sore pedestrians, forgetting their toils, ! 
imsteii forwards to reach the wel(*omo restiiig-pluce ; ^ 
renewed vigour is infused into the whole caravan ; ; 
until, on drawing nearer to the goal, the general 
impatience can no longer be restrained, and the slow 
inarcli becomes an eager race. No primeval forest 
allbrds a cooler shade than the palm-groves of the 
oasis; the siM-rays do not ])enelralc tiirougli their 
thick roof, while the slender colunnia of the trees 
are open to every breath of air. Tho xialm-grovc 
,ia life in the midst of death— a wo^ld surrounded 
chaos. Tho wiud sighs in its branches, the birds 
flutter round them ; the long-tailed gerhoa gambols 
about their stems, and marks tho ground at their roots i 
with its tiny footprints. Around .are strewn delicate j 
plants, among w’hich coleoptera in endless variety ' 
wing their buzzing flight. Tiieyi-'lse and fulncs.s of! 
life have succeeded to the stillness of the grave. OIi ! i 
ns the old Scotch proverb says, ‘tlie sight is good fur I 
sore eyW'* * 1 

All this, however, is a very small part of what 
man owes to the palm. He can live without splendid 
architecture; religion will never he at a loss for 
symbols; and poetry, allowing it to be a necessary of 
, mo, lias contrived to find images and ideas of beauty 
'independently of our paternal aunt. Hut Without food 
miui'oannot exist; ho requires a shelter ; he is irresist- 
ibly impelled to supply himself with a few luxuries— 
ftUilieso, and more than these, tho date-tree yields. Its 
ihiit supplies the most nourishing of vegetable food, 
^.jslifee eatable when fresh or when dried, uncooked or 
; The fleshy insertion of the young branches 
tlm stem at its crown-^in form not unlike the 
^ ibf an artichoke-*-i8 eatable, and affords a valuable 
: piwimAiQn against scurvy. The qrhite pith of the 
•crmrnrnr brain, with a flavour of cocoa-nut, is enough 
for .the dimer of six men. All the domesticated 
aniiiialf<-horseB, dogs, sheep, Ac.— are fond of, and 
thriven Its very stones, softened in 


woter, or ground .intoa.<XMme mtal^ 

food for tiio camel and ' the cow. ■ lUio part . of thi» : 

. invaluable treo is useless. Xhe Jtain are moji^ into 
mats and baskets; and the braiibbea of whien, ateord-r; 
ing to Herodotus, tho Ethiopiona im^. their bows, 
arc now made into crates and many articles oC furni- 
ture. The brandies, again, witli their leaves, are 
used to thatch tho roofs and watUe the Sieves of the 
rude liuts of the inhuhitants of tho oas^s ; and the 
lower part of tho branch, steeped in water and beaten 
imt, makes an excellent besom. The fibrous sub- 
Btiince which grows between the branches and trunk, 
the It/f supplies tho Arab batlia with a pleasant substi-^'^ 
tute for the sponge ; and it is also twisted into ropejl ' 
and woven into sailcloth. The trunk itself supp)!^ 
the best building- wood for rafters and columns, and 
is said to possess the property of curving upwards, 
instead of inwards, under a weight. Dear old Plutarch, 
the only gossip of niitiqiiity who has come down to us, 
refers to this property of the palm -wood; and he 
likens to it the true athlete — the athlete in the school 
of virtue, us well as in that of the Pentatlilia, who is 
borne iip and supported, not cast down or hei]{,^by 
the generous struggle. The wholo tree, from its root 
to the furthest tip of its last br:inch, is thus service- 
able to man. There remains only tho sap to be 
accounted* for. Tins, if the crown bo laid bare, will 
aflbrd daily, during three or four months, a gallon of 
milky juice, which forms the favourite drink of the 
Ar.abs. Tho In. t day it is sweet, and in this condition 
all drink it ; the ‘Second day, it becomes slightly acid 
and sparkling, and being now also intoxicating, if 
drunk lu large (|iiautitics, the ;n‘aver sort do not 
touch it. The third day it is vinegar. This faghy is 
not tlie only stimulant tho palm-tree supplies, for the 
dates, stoi'pod in water, give a wine, wliieh can be 
preserved for ten or twelve months, and by distillation, 
afford R a colourless sp^’it. 

A good Arab ItouRCwife, besides tho blrup-^which 
Herodotus calls the honey of the date, as the Arabs 
themselves sometimes do at the x>rosent day, though 
its usual name is dihs (simp) — will, for a month 
togotlier, present to lier lord every day a different iKsh, 
prepared from the dale. This fruit admits of as many 
varieties in cooking us the Prciicli egg or the lifliglish 
potato^ but it is more important as nn aTticlo of 
domestic ccoiivimy than either. Jn Europe, the date is 
still only known as an article of luxury ; but if its 
valuable properties come to be appreciated, it may bo 
one clay as popuhir among our mechanics ns it is wfih 
the Arab of iho desert. Dates of good quality could 
be sold ill England for about fourpimeo per pound; and 
they are more nonri.shing, as well as easier of digeSf 
tion, than three times tho same weight of bread. Tho 
w.int of such a stimulating food has been felt in our 
manufacturing districts. The date contains a still 
larger proporlioii sugar tliun tl.o currant. At the 
same time, the quantities which could he brought to 
market, wiihoiit raising the prices, even if the demand 
increased, arc enormous,^ The wholo valle^ of the J 
Xi' is adapted to its cuiRire ; and the line'^of oases q; 
from Egypt to Fezzan is capable of yielding ati f 
almost unbjnitcd 6 U})pl 3 ^ Tho datc-pc-lm suruasteaf j 
all other trees in the value, as in tho^hirifllklliriP ^ 
its produce. We had the pleasure of makiDgj;^he 
acquaint.ancc«of an Egyptian gentleman who j 
fliniicrly at the head of Meliemct Ali's agriculture 
school. He is the i>roprietor of an estate ibear Cairo, 
to tye cultivation of which lie applict l^raqgjEtiMBy all 
his theoretical knowdedge. He told us .iis« in 

the last few years raised largejplantatious of date<-tree8 
from seed, and that ho has already ’begun to realise 
larger profits than he hitd ever expected. It is well 
known that tlie shade of date-trees planted round a. 
field is not Ipjniio'us to its produce'; it is the only tree 
under wliich the Arabs sow, and the space wliich its 



Dccupy is so vety small, that its produce 
a idtiuitioa maj be coosideied all. clear gain. 
pHa* tufeSh begin to bear fruit in five years, and in 
|&ft»en/«ami vill give a clear annual profit of about ten 
i^ahilling^ and in favoured localities, eren as much as 
aixteen. Tlie trees will live for 200 years, and their 
prince seems to sufibr no diminution from age. When 
the trifIing<expen8e«of sawing and rearing the tree, and 
the little trouble the subsequent cultivation of it costs, 
are considered, it cannot be questioned tliat tlio resuLts, 
in an agricultural point of view, aye excellent. Tern 
trees planted on an acre will not sensibly diminish its 
yield of sugar, cotton, or grain ; but within six years 
they will • most considerably increase the revenne 
derived from it. The date-tree, ns we have already 
observed, is unisexual, and as in sowing, one must take 
the risk -of having far too large a projiortion of male 
tree% our friend gave himself much trouble to discover 
some -method of distinguishing the sex of the seed 
belbre planting it, so as to avoid the loss of room, and 
the trouble which the unnecessary cultivation of many 
superfluous males causes. Up to the present time, he 
hadjjipcn unsuccessful; but when lately with the 
regiment, of which he is colonel, in the SSa*id, lie 
obtained from two old men information which lie pro- 
mises to experimentalise upon. They told hint that by 
immersing the seeds for three times twenty-fbur hours 
in water, carefully covering tlic vase, and changing 
the water dail 3 \ the seeds would sprout, and that 
'^e sex is indicated by the form of the Kirout. Anotlicr 
pretended to ho able to distinguish tfiom hy tlio form 
of the indention which marks one side of the stone. 

I The strangest and least iirobable information he 
received, was on the possibility* of changing tlie sex of 
the tree by a surgical operation. Wc suggested to him 
tbsft a microscopic examination of the stones would 
, probably display a diflbrcnce of structure, but he said 
that this would not advance him, since ho might 
throw away the females, and preserve only the males. 
Experiment alone would answer this difficult^*, and an 
experiment extending over three or four years is too 
much for Arab patience. 

There arc known to be at least 150 varieties of the 
date-palm, each of wliicli has its own habitat, and is 
found liowhere else. It bears fruit only between the 
Sl^ and fS" north latitude, and is injured by air 
pf the sea ; its cultivation ceases at heights where 
Biiow falls. The violent rains of the tropics arc 
equally destructive to it. It is a tree calculated for 
the latitudes where 3 *carB may pass without a single 
Bhoii^er falling. Tlie region of tlie palm extends from 
the southern parts of Persia, Moot tan, and the Punjab 
- westward through the whole of North Africa to tiie 
Gauaries; but it produces its finest fruits in Arabia 
■ and parts of North Africa— countries which, without 

would afford no food to man. Hence the extreme 
Talttc of the variety of its productions. Tlie palm- 
tree grows in the depressions of tliose immense plains 
which form the Great Desert. Here, at a depth of 
F three or four fect below^ig sand, a light loam is 
found, wliich affords it nMrisluncnt; and its roots, 
striking perpendicularly into the grouud to a gr&t 
^epth. .fin^JJlhcre the necessary moistuys. 8weet 
are alike favourable to its culture; ; 
the Mlts with which the desert is impregnated do not 
injum its growth ; and without further oare than the 
annual pruning of the branches, it produces fruit.* 
Such fruits, however, though eatable and wholesome, 
are not, of course, of the finest quality, it is aq^aw 
of nature^ that everything intended for the use of man 
Bhottid reach its perfection only through his toil; and 
Ihi all the places which are celebrated for the excellence 
iki ti^ir dates— the Beled-el-jerid, Siwah, Medina, and 
of Yemen— the proprietors are careful to dress 
' tha^giound, to water and to artificially manure the 
. But in ^tum for such core— requiring no move . 


than 8 Bin^e day hi eackwedk for. plaptMUm 
—the harvest is abundant One yeBTadlili anotlilit the: 
date-palm, when arrived at its ihU. growlh, pioifoQeB 
from 800 to 400— in wenne few loof^Uei, ai'qntieh as. 
600 pounds of fhiit The finest of all dates are those ^ 
of Ibrini on the Nubiin Nile. Some of the treeB there 
produce fifteen bunches of fruit, carii welgfdng. about 
sixty pounds, the dates themselves each tbved inebes 
long. It is truly, as the prophet-king siAgs, 'a tree 
planted by the rivers of water, that briingeith forth 
liis fruit in his season; his leaf doth not wither, aitd. 
whatsoever Jio doeth prosperetli.* 

A DESCENT INTO A COAL-MINE, 
la* accordance wUli a pleasant and most laudable custom 
of our age, Mr 11. Hussey Vivian, M.P., agreed, in January 
last year, to give a lecture at the Truro Institution. , He' 
ciiosc a subject with wliich property and its duties have 
made hhn familiar — Coat.. Coal, in all its relatioal^ 

geological, commercial, and social or political, he treated in 
one short discourse with a breadth of view and a minute- 
ness of knowledge highly remarkable and highly creditable. 
The lecture has been published;* and we select frOm ito 
many interesting details the following lively account of a 
gciiUcman*s descent into a pit. It must be prcmiaed'that 
it is a South %Valcs pit. 

* Our first operation is to dress : wc are furnished with 
a stnmg suit of blue pilot-cloth. AYe ask how it is this 
dress is all woollen, and wc are told that it does not burn, 
and may bo* useful in case of fire. AVc begin to feel 
uncomfortable, .and to call to mind the awful explosions of 
which we have read. AVc ndv.iTice towards the pit, and a 
man meets us and presents encli of us with a Jt)avy, AVc 
now feel very awkward, luit we have said tliat we kaow aU 
about a mine, and we cannot slicw the white fcatlier. We 
say, in an off-hand manner, that wo suppose there is not 
an explosion very often. Our conductor stops and reassures 
us, stating that there’s never been a one since they got 
tbo au‘ round ; tb.it she has now 90,000 cubic feet of air a 
iniiiute going tlirougli Ikt, split into ten separate columns ; 
that she is swept out in every goaf and top-holo ; to exem- 
plify* whieh, he will take the iop off at the furthest point 
W'C attain.” Wc express at once implicit belief in the 
90,000 cubic feet, and tlie iierfoct manner in which tlie 
mine is swt‘pt clear of gas, and we beg our^ cicerone that 
lie will hy all means not A’oublc himself to unscrew the iop 
of his Davy for our instruction. We reach the pit-bead: 
the flat baiid is traxclling^at an extraordinary speed; but 
before wo liavc time to think, up comes tlie cage with 
awful velocity; the empty tram is in, the full one is out, 
and in ten seconds she is away again in the same mad career. 
In Jess than sixty seconds, the same operation is gone 
tlirongh ; and we now decide on going underground. The i 
cage Ls at rest, and we hoar the worils man going down.” 
“What! you don’t mean to say that you expoct ine to 
trust my life to that rope, and to the stcadhieBS and nerve 
of that cngiiie-raan? No, 1 will go by the footway.* Our 
cicerone stores ; hut our*coa]-tnining friend interpoaea, Bad 
says: “ Foilunatcly, there is tioiic. AVo cannot affo;^ to 
I waste men’s lives and lieallh in making tliom climb lad- 
ders; and man -engines, as you arc awaro, are too exponrive 
for general use. There is no real danger : we change three 
hundred men a day, and liave done so for years witbouir 
losing a man.* The load of coal is five times as great BS 
the load of men, .and you will only go down five mfiea an' 
hour instead of ten.” Convinced against our will, we stop 
into the cage, and away wc rush down tbo shaft at railway 
speed. Our head whirls ; wc feel a strong presaurB on cor 
cars ; wc hear tlie guides pass us with headlong vBloe^l 
wc hardly know whether wc are going up or down ; and* at , 
last a gentle tap, and wc arc safely landed in a koge vanant '; 
space, with sidings, crossings, partings, like a, great reHU 
way-stotioD on a liiliputian googe. We are M ido ng, aad; 
pass trains of trams, some full, some empty, firaAivrldrif ar 
constant stream ascends and descends the 'ptt^' and tO' 
which tndiis are continually added. Wo aro^atnick wltk 

• TTere : Heard end Seas. - 




We cannot «tand before it; it rerainde 
VW^lAnte^ description of the infemai i^gi^ne— a perfect 
of flamo and smoke rolliai^ in Inrid cloudy, wo know 
/';llOt and H^fliting op tho darkness; and yet the 

' ooal iJins eoiisumed does more ** duty ” than any theorist 
at^ibntcs to it, and the fhrnacc, with its brick-shaft 
500 feet deep, amply fhlflls its mission. Now, one 
Step into the returnt, and then to tlio glorious light of 
daj'. 'Wo hoist ezp'iain. Tho returns of a colliery arc 
not its profits. I fear, in many cases, if wo attempted 
• to find ihentf wo might search in vain, and our search 
might ond, as a colliery without return would surety' 
end, in an "explosion.** Well," a colliery return is its 
air affc^ it has done its allotted duty ; and the pride of a 
ooiiUer is to shew that his returns are not loaded — tiiat 
Is, charged with inflaininablc gas. . Wc gc through a 
door which slams bcliind us as if it would smash its even' 
fibre. Off goes the top of our cicerone’s lamp ; wo feci 
. queer: his hand shades tlic flame, and be begs us remark 
that little or no elongation or halo plays around it. lie 
takes us to a more secluded spot, and witli liis top on, 
ho sliews us a fine thin iialo playing round tim flame : lie 
raises his lamp'—it fills with flame : he slowly lowers it, 
and sava: “ Now, sir, if it had not been for fcsii' Humphry 
Dav;^you and I would now be scorchc<l an<l blackeiietl 
corpses.** We are quite content with the success of his 
^experiment, and arc glad to find ourselves in mad career 
up the pit, and again on, not in, mothcr-carih.' ^ 


OLASS-ENOltAVlNG. 

On being told that 1 liad come to se/O^lnss-engraviiig, 
the young man plied his wlicel briskly, and tnhiiig up ;i 
ruby tasza, in a few minutes tborc stoo>l a deer with 
bratieliing antlers on a rough hillock in its centre — a pure 
white intaglio set in tho red. 1 hod never before seen the 
process, and was surprised by its simplicity. All those 
landscapes, hunting-scenes, pastoral groups, and whr.tcver 
else which appear as exquisite carvings in the glass, uro 
produced by a few tiny copper wheels or disks. Tlie 
engraver sits at a small latlie against a window, with a 
little rack before him, containing about a score of the 
copper disks, varying in size from the <liameter of a half- 
penny down to its thickness, all mounted on sitindlcs, and 
abaypenod on the edge. He paints a rough outline of the 
on the surface of the glass, and Hclc'!ting the di.sk 
best, he touches the edgo with a drop of «)il, i 
SB it in the mandril, sets it spinning, and liolding the j 
glass against it from below, the little wheel cats its Svay in | 
with astonlBhing rapidity. The gl.'iss, hold li^litly in the 
hands, is shifted about continually, till all tbe greater 
ll^ts of the figure arc worliud out ; then, for the lesser 
parts, a smaller disk is used; and at last the finest touches, 
such as blades of gras.s, the tips of antlers, eyebrows, and 
so ibrth, are put in with the smallest, ihery minute he 
hol^ t\ic gloss up between bis C)C and tbc liglit, watciiing 
development of the design; now making a broud | 
excavation, now cliangiiig the disk every ten .seconds, and 
giving touches so slight and rapid that the unpractised eye 
con scarcely fiillow them ; nml in tlfiv way ho produces 
efibots of forcsiioricning, of roundiiess, and light and 
shade, whicli to an cyc-witness appear litLlc ]es.s than 
K>Wittiderfiil. Tlic work in hand happened to be tazzi, and 
than half an iiour 1 saw deer in various posilit^is 
Tonghed out on six of them, and three completely finished. 

^WhUdsJ^^oliday in Sagsouy, Jloheniia, oj^ Silesia. 

• PUlSSEnVlNG FIBII. 

Phih maybe preserved in a dry state, and perfectly fresh, 
by means of sugar alone. Fresli fisii may be thus kept foi^ 
aoino,dayB, so as to be as good when boiled as if jast caught. 
If dried and kept free from mouldiness, there seemi^no 
ifimit to their preservation; and they are much more 
; irntritions in this way than when salted. This process is 
j^tM^cuInriy valuable in mAking what is called kippered 
liaiimoB; and the fish preserved in this manner ore far 
ifi^^dor in quality and flavour to those which are salted 
edL A few tablc<spoonfu1s of brown sugar are 
I'flir a salmon of five or six pounds’ weight; and 


if salt. be desired,, a toa<^^oanfut or two 'may bo add^d;.' 
Baltpotre may:bp -ssed Ibstead of salb lf it bewrisbqd^to 
make tbe kipper >hafd.-^Coofq^ CydopeBdia , . 


•PER AUDTJAr 
Not on the common road ■ - < 

Of Life, where thousands witii oyes downcast gov 
With th’ unambitious crowd, return wo, slow, . 
Unprofiting, to God. 

But up tiie arduous steep 
Whose summit crown the beauteous treos of truth 
And hope, do we, in this our stalwart youth, 

Our onward journey keep. 

Not idly oil the beach 

We watch tlic turmoil of the tossing world— 

Sec strong hc.irts sink, with bright hopes now-nofurledn 
Unaided, in our rcacli. 

But on tho angry deep 
We earnest toil, to save from its distress 
Some drowning soul, if bo on earth one less 
Sad licart bereft may weep. 

Not, cowards, from the fight 
Of the torn pcoplcM will wc bang aback ; 

Nor in the strife our arms to strike he slack 
For mankind's God-gixen Right. 

Blit, whore the .spoiler’s brand 
Sweeps w idosL, whore his heart out-tramplJiig heel 
Is firmest set, where Freedoiirs banners reel — 

Tiierc will we take our stand. 

Not in the blotted book 
Of man’s false life, where fashion, prejudice. 

And .selfish grood, have writ their cursed lies, 

IVIay we nnscorniug look. 

But iiy the rays that dart 
From Ti’utli’rt laiiiji, gain we from the miroad soul 
Its wondrou.s Ion*, and striv(> to read tiie scroll- 
Of man’s inysterioua heart. 

We would not write on sand 
Our names, that when wo tread the qimys of Time 
No more, no manly deed, or thankful I'hyrne 
Shall mark whore now wc stand. 

But we w'iil laboui^now, 

Tliat when wc pass to the far Itcsting-'li.avcn, 

Our not unuseful lives m.ay bo engraven 

On a world s grateful brow. D. L. P. 


.IKWEl.LKU'S GOLD. 

Tills term Is np])hcd to alloys of gold, used for trinkets 
and inferior .art ieles of jewellery, ranging from three or four 
carats fine iipw'ai'ds, or wliloh are loo iiiibrior to receive' tho 
Hall mark. Tlic lowest alloy of this class is formed of 
copper, iO parts; sil\ei', 1 to 1.} part; gold, 2 to 8 parts; 
melted together. This is wortironly from 83. (id. to 
the ounce. *U 1ms recently heeii 'found that gold of to 
qu’dlity of 12 carats or less, if alloyed with zinc instead 6f 
tiie projicr quantily of hilver, pre.sents a colour vciy nearly 
eqital to that of a metal at least 2* or 8 carats higher, or 
of 8s. or iris, uii ounce more value ; and the consequence 
has been, that a large quantity of jewellery has been m^e 
of gold alloyed in this manner; and the same has, been 
purchased hy some shoiikeepers, very much to their owQ 
loss, as well as that of the puhlie, inasmuch as a galvaific 
action is ipoducod, after a time, upon gold So a^lloyc'd; 
by mean.s of which tlic metal is split into separate pieoes, 
and the artie'es rendered perfee^ly useless. Gold chains* 
pencil-cases, thimbles, and Joe' eta, are tiie articlte .of 
which the public and the shopk ;cpers will do well to 
heed, as these have, among some other thln|gi;;s, he^'latl^y, 
so constructed.* — WaiherstmCs Art o/Astayhty. J 
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OLD STONES. 

‘Nonsense! Who on earth would take aucli a 
journey * — it was forty mi lea across country, or sixty 
odd if you went round by rail — ‘just t-i ace a heap of 
old stones ! * 

So fprumhlcd our host, whose * bark ’’’as waur than 
)iis bite,' who always said tlic unkindest things, and 
did the kindest. Of course, wa never fretted ourselves 
about the matter ; wc knew we should go. 

It had lx*en the dream of youth to us all, indulged 
hopelessly for — Avell, I liad better not say how many 
years ; since, though to the youngest — now our merry 
hostess, and mother of our liost’s three boys— time 
did not so much matter, avc two ciders, who had 
not iniidc (xiiitc such good use f)f it, might possibly bc^ 
sensitive ou the subject. Time ? l*sha\v ! wc plucked 
tlie old fellow by tbo beard, and laiiglicd at him, all 
three of ns. He liad only made us wiser, and riidicr, 
and merrier ; we di 1 not grudge him one year out of 
the many that have slippeti away since w’c used to sit 
in short froc-ks, and frilled trousers, and long iilaifod 
tails of hair — a h C/iinoisr , — in shad}*- arbours, poring 
over Penny Magazines and juvenile Tours tlirongh 
lOngland — wdiicli coiifirmed us, us 1 said, in tlie longing 
to see StonVbcvge, of all pTucos in the world — our 
‘world* which in wildest dreams extended not beyond 
the British Islands. 

Wc never liad sem it; not tliougb, since then, 
some of us bad gone up and down Europe, till wc h.ad 
<x>ine to talk of the Alps and Italy Avitli a h.aiid-in- 
glove familiarity quite apxmlling; tliougli to otliers, 
the ‘ends of the world* bad at second-hand been 
brought so close, that the mf.rvellous Peter Botte 
Mountain, about which wo drank in so many (.ahem !) 
fabulosities in the said Poiiny Magazine, .and Cape 
Horn, of gloomy liorror, and the delicious Coral Islands, 
on, which we so desperately longed to he cast away as 
youthful Bohinson Crusoes, had dwindled into everyday 
things. Yet still, still we had never seen Stonehenge. 

As the idea was started, and wc canvassed it over 
the tea*tah1e, the dream of our girlhood eainc back 
with the dolidouB mystery and ingenious conic<jtures 
that attended it, and the wild hope— strucl^ out of the 
iuflmte belief of youth in everything, and, aliovc all, 
in itself-^tiiat if we only once got a sight of it, who 
knew but that we, actually tvb! might be the happy 
kldiriduAl. to set for- ever at rest, by some lucky 
the momentous question: WIio built 


yA* heap of old stones I ’ We scouted the pliraso with 
even ^routkthl indignation; we protested that it had 
been the desim of our lives, that we would any of us 


cheerfully tr.avol anyhow, anywhen, anywherq to see 
I StoncluMigc. Then, like Arise Avomen, we let the matter 
rest ; AA’o knew avc should go. 

Our plan germinated a day or so, in wholesome 
silence, till we saw its first leaf peering above ground 
ill the shape of a Bradshaw which, quite pa^haaard, 
our host was apparently studying. 

‘ Oh ! * obstTved he — aproi^os of notliing. ‘ It uroutd 
take a Iqug day — a very long day.* 

‘ What would ? * somebody said hypocritically. 

‘1 thought you wanted to see Stonehenge.* 

Wc smoth'n'd our joy; Ave were meek over our 
triunqih ; Are Vveii— as days were precious to tbo 
mnsculinc portion of the household acquiesced 
huiiihly in the proposal that avc should ‘ make a long 
day of it*— tbat is to say, from six A.M. to about 
twelve including a journey by coach and rail of 
about 110 miles,# if even by that slightly arduous 
nuians we might imrchasc an hour or two amoqg our 
‘old stones.* 0 

Patience prospered ; resign.ation won. The very 
next daA, aa’c four— three womenkind, on whoiU) as 
Avo have passed the season when we care to be the 
three Griiccs, I may as well hestoAV, pro tcwi., the 
names of the three Virtues, Eaith, Hope, and#Cliarity 
— under escort of Hope’s husband — found onrselyes 
elattwiiig over the stones of our little town, that 
j within tAvo hours full}’ informed itself of our excursion 
and plans in all particulars, many of them quite un- 
I knoAvii to ourselves. No matter; Ave Avere very happy« 
j oven Avheii Fate, according to her custom — a wise Olid, 
doubtless — dasbed our joys, Avitli a pelting rain, Aidiich 
tore us from post travelling and from the breezy 
beat bs— redolent for miles and miles of the apricot- 
scented gorse— to thrust us into a railway carriage^ 
whore we had oiu choice of being smothered or soaked. 

Still no niatt^: not thougii wc had to make a 
nrvuwheialihua Avhich would occupy the Avhole of tlte 
uftemoon, and laud ns in Salisbury just time enough 
to go to bed : not though tlos delicious dnve across 
country A’ as put an end to, and we Avere jolted, and 
choked, hgngry, and wet (likewise dry, - ^ 
ing under every travelling woe, exi'vpt iii-immoar. 
As AA'c laughed, our troubles lightened; and when, 

, toAvards dusk, avc srav, westward, a red streak peering 
through tlio duu sky, and birds began to sing/ out 
clMjgrily ill the green, dripping trees, we gloried in 
all our conquered disasters, for we said i ‘It la Snre 
to be a fine day to-morrow,* ^ 

And when, opening the carriage window, one of ns 
heard, through the stillness of the rainy twilight, 

The faint and frail cathedral clilmcs , 

* Speak time in music, 










^ irm neav Satiitiiuy, that 
riiikifiiam ire dlioiild see Btonehenge. > 

^ cb^ocL of the ^thedral tiiat night; but >re saw 
the houses its exquisitely delicate spire; and 
again, os we sat over the welcomest of tea-suppers 
lln the inn-parlour, we caught the chimes, ‘ faint and 
; Ml and Hope, who used once to be the most 
romantic of iis all, idid in wbotu even matrimony had 
not quite uprooted tliat lieautiful weed of the soul, 
took out boldl}' her pet poem, The Anyaf in the Uousc, 
and declared her intention of rising at some unearthly 
hour next morning, to hunt out the dean’s liousc, where i 
It is supposed the * Angel’ abode, previous to being I 
[• cav^ht and carried awny to the author's. She should I 
find it» she kneir*, in ^ Sarum CJuse : ’ 

Bed brick and ashlnr, longiuid low, | 

' With dormci' and with oriels lit : I 

Geranium, lyduiis, rose, arrayed ■ 

The windows, all wide open thrown, ] 

And sonic one in the study played 
The wedding-march of Mendelssohn. 

: €hitheti:ig all this .admirable ovideucc for identifying ! 
; —nothing ! wo laid our plans, took one peep out on i 
tile street, where the pavement glittered, shiny with i 
■ tain, under the gas lamps, and above a queer black I 
gs^, out peered the brightest, softest new moon - 
' 'we all went to bed as merry' as children. Out upon 
old Time ! were we not at heart just as ynnng as evi-r, 
'and going to Stonehenge to-morrow ? Jr 

And w£ went. 1 beg to chronicle this in capitals, 
as a leraarkablo corroboration of the x)rovc.‘rl), * Wii»l) 
fiff a gowq o* gowd, and 3’e’ll a3»o get a sleeve o’t;* 
and to shew that |K!OpIe do sornetinics get what they 
want, if they, have patience to wait for it twenty years 
or so. Wc went 

It an exquisite morning; fresh after the rain, 

; bireeay and briglit, with clouds scudding now and tlam 
over the May sun, threatening us just enough to make 
ns feel that we didn’t care. It might rain, and welcome 
-i-in an hour or two — but we should bo at Stonehenge. 
Bven if we saw it — humiliating position !- from under 
' umbrdlas, see it we sliouhl and w'ould. 

^ wCLdashcd along th,e quiet morning street, w'herc 
tfH» respectiable inhabitants of Sariim were juet break- 
.fiyiting, little recking of insnoe tourists, wild over -their 
ftttnIUar *old stones.’ Even our driver, honcsL man, 
os he took us through *t1ic close and sultry lane’ — 
Tide Angd in the House, which we again referred t(* 
.—turned round once or twice, wdth a imtronising air, 
to answer topographical questions, and then cracked I 
Ids whip solemnly, as if proud tliat ho wasn't so 
foolish as some people ! 

Boolish indeed! hut it was a holy intoxication 
brought on by the fresli, breezy, dewy light, bathing 
the whole spring-world. How beautiful was that 
world ! with the sky full of larks, avu the air of haw- 
thmn-scent, with acres upon acres of champaign land, 
green witii growing wheat, w'aviug and shimmering in 
the sun— q sea of verdurous plcnU'. How strange, 
like a bit of ancient history made visible, looked Okl 
fiamm— a perfect Boman camp, with its regular lines 
hjgj^fosiesyafMr thick-sown with trees, amii^t wbicli, 
mFbeHVm wo learned^ still lurked a house or 

two— ndpire! 

*YgBPiat place,’ remarked Hope’s hulband, with 
•#eve|0iiiodern practicality— Hliat place actually, till 
Bill, sent two members to parliament!’ 

/ • jrc laughed and pondered how much the world find 
smcc tlm times of the Bomnno-Britons, while 
Walked in a perpetuqj, chorus of larks — a chorus 
US' from uie white clouds — who sang I 
inst as tile}' sang over the heads of those 
when tlirowing up the green walls of 


^W^'PIidn. Eamiliar as a proverb the pteeeia. 


Of. a Ueafe spkat, em lieara— ^As 1^ 

Piain;’ of being shditerlesa in the idn-*-' iMSgh^ ^ia 
well have been but on Balisbfm^ Plain.’ AlUhaag^a qlj 
dreary desolation mid fiat uuifbmiity gatlier, round 
and one thinks of that cetebrated hero of j 

Tract Society, the ‘ Shepherd of Salisbury Plain,!* witV! 
a mixture of sympathy and veneration. Xo% vCiWaire | 
now on Salisbury Plain. , " i 

A strange place surely. Not flat, as we had expected^ i 
but rising and falling in long low waves of laud— 
bnelosed wheat-land, for a considerable way; till 
and cultivation cease, and you find yourself in the 
midst of a vast expanse, lying bare under the' sfcy,' 
as far os eye can reach, in all directions— one tmdu*' 
lating sea of intense emerald green. Nothing, exoepi 
the sea, ever gave me such a sense of solitude, stiUnese, 
and desolation, quiet, not painful: nature’s desolation 
is never x)ainful. You hear no birds, for tliere are no 
trees to sing in; nay, the larks have ceased, or are 
heard indistinctly for away over the wheat-fields ; an 
occasional bee alone comes buzzing over the short 
turf, the flowers of which, daint}', curious, and small, 
arc chiefly of a seenilcss kind, such ns saxifrage, tiny 
yellow lotos, .and primrose-coloured hawkw'eed. Now 
or then, every mile or so, you see, lying at anchor in a [t 
hollow, or steering across the Plain like a fleet of white 
soils, wlioso course you cmi track for miles, what 3'0ii 
know must be a flock of sheep. Or 3'0ii come upon 
them close, Jind the littlo brown-faced sliepberd takes 
off his cap with a nod and a smile — and his shaggy dog 
just lifes up his lazy head to look at you ; then you 
leave them all, flock, shepherd, and dog, to a solitude 
which seems as complete as tliat of an Arab in the 
desert, or n ship far out at sea. 

And this Is Salisbury I’laiu ; and in its centre lies 
that extraordinary circle of si ones, about which, let 
antiquaries prate us lhc3'^ will, nobody really knows 
anything wliatever. 

As ive ascended and descended ridge after ridge of 
the waves of land, we nil strctclied an.vjous eyes, cost, 
west, north, and south. Who would be the first to 
catch sight of Stonehenge? Wc scorned to inquire of 
the driver where to look; wc felt sure wc should 
recognise it at once; but on we went, and ever so 
man3’’ imaginary *^0111 stones’ did our satiribal escort 
j)cdnt out to our eager notice as the veritable 
Stonehenge. “ 

At last he said, with a quiet air of unquestionable 
supcriorit3', ‘That’s it: there arc your old stones.* 

* Where ?’ — ‘ Oh, please, where ? ’ — ‘ Yes, wlu»re ? ’ 
cried in difl’erent and yet concurring tones, Hope, 
Faith, and Charity — the latter being mild even in 
lier enthusiasm : she had seen Mont Blanc and a few 
other trifles. • 

‘There!’ 

‘Oh!’— ‘Ah!’— ‘Well!’ 

I grieve to confess that these ejaculations were— not 
cifthusiastic ! Hid ever the thing attained seem, in Ute 
moment of winning, half so grand as when unattoinedl, 
possibly unattainable? Na3% us our poetical fri«^ 
observes — ^not too politely — of his ‘ Angel’ (the book’s 
comer peered still out of lloxie's pocket): 

Tlio w'liok* world’s wealthiest and its best * 

So fleroel3' followed, seemed, when found, 

Fo(U' in its need to be possessed, 

Poor from its very want of bound. 

Alas ! whether from the vastness of the Flaiir^ whUtb J 
made the gigantic stones seem small, fi'om the want of. 
something to compare them with; or whether ybtithf^ ' 
imagination had, like ‘vaujitittg ambition, -o’arleiqcH^/: 
its 8 clle,’Rnd fell prone by tlie side of, ordinary and 
sible fact— ceztaiu it is that nothing but the shame and 
dread of being crowed over by tbe superior, 
wisdom, prevented onr confessing ourselves, 4 isitp* ' 
pointed in the first sight of Stoneliengfiu ' 
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, often bappeni, and, let na hope^ 

>: ; J’ljiii^^^Mnied iritb M poet and his ^ Angel,' coming neafer, 

. !;iti'||fWDdeuv and' beotilygrep' upon us, till, hy the time 
liiOCM 0topp^, and &ew up under the large ahadow 
^ of -dne of the ^ Druid (?) rocks,’ we descended, silenced 
h/timir exceeding suhlimity. 

It has been described scores of times,' tide extra- 
ordinafy circle, or rather series of circles one within 
anotiier,' varying in size, from the outer stones, which 
are all of silicious sandstone, apparently about fiftecnul 
ftet in height, and six or seven in diameter*— to the* 
inner ones, of ^franite, and not beyond the size of a 
, man — and the two grcjut centre trilitlions, which still 
stand, erect and uninjured, over the large flat stone of 
bine lias, which is supposed to have been the sncriflcial 
I idtar* 

These minutim we neither observed nor heeded then. 
With an involuntary quietness, unbroken even by the 
sunshiny wind, rou"h enoii^d^ to make hats weigh 
heavy on our minds and only too light on our cra- 
niums, and sharp enough to cause a glad recollection 
of lunch ill a basket — in sjiite of thcsti liutnaii weak- 
nesses, we all felt a certain awe on entering the 
* ancient solitary reign' of these groat gray atones, 
upright or prostrate, the myateiy of which will prob- 
ably never be revealed till the judgment-day. ^Ye 
iblt rather ashamed to run in and out among them, 
and measure our height with them — puny mortals ns 
we looked, the tallest of Ub ! - and take Inimis to clam- 
ber over tho great fallen blocks, and trj' to find out 
which was the identical spot upon which, .year after 
year, the human victim must have lain, taking his last 
open-eyed All of tlu* wide emerald idain and blue 
I remorseless sky. 

So would romance have dreamed ; hut VracticalHy, 
here predominant, soon sc* themselves — let me say 
Aiw.w.//^to calculate tho height and weight of the *okI 
stones,’ and t:) invent a plan, by means of levers and 
earthworks, M'herehy, without any other machinery, 
oven ancient Tlritons might have erected llie trilitlions 
and the outer circle, in the uprights of which he swn 
discovered circular tenons, fitting exactly into the 
mortices carved in the top stones, to prevent their 
sliding off. 

‘Olevcf idllcivs!* he obsevved, with the sntisfiecl 
patronage of modern science. ‘Yes, those Druids 
were very clever fellows iiaie. fl.’ 

I hope their glinsts were gratified, if any still 
lingered in the familiar temple, supposing it ever was 
a temple, or that the Druids ever built it at all — all 
which questions, and many more, we d*iscu.sscd over 
sandwiches and sherry, incensed hy faint wreaths of 
odour from a weed which modern TlrJtain worships as 
encient Briton did the miBletoe,*and, n/ passant, under 
colour of which, probably eflects quite as many human 
sacrifices. Here, though, it Wiis hnniiless enough ; 
bannless, too, were the jokes and laughter that broke 
the utter dead solitude of the phwjc, until we dispersed 
to gather, far ourselves or other folk, moss, hits of 
broken stone, and dainty wee flowers that perked up 
their inn(x*ent faces under the very shadow of the 
immemorial stones. Harniless and pretty too was the 
determined pertinacity with which llopc^ bringing out 
her eternal book, caught Practicality’s coat-sleevc, 
and insisted on reading aloud the idyl Sarum Plwu, 
which endeth tlins appropriately : * 

By the great stones we chose our ground 
For shade ; and there, in converse sweet, 

Took luncheon. Oti a little mound 
Sat the tlireb ladies ; at their feet 
1 sat, and smelt the heathy amell--^- 

^^^,( 5 !ThOfo*B no heath hereabouts — all turf,’ observed 

%•) 

FItaoked harebells 


(*Nor harebells dtte. JBut ilteit ii mfghlf .have 
been autumn-time,’ mUd^ rehiaodted Chai>^«) 

Plucked hai-ebcllsj turned the teleso^e** 

To the country round. TSSy llfti went well, 

That hour, without the wheels of 
And T despised tho Druid rocks 
Tliat scowled their chill gloom flrpn^ above. 

Like churls whose stolid wismim mocks • 

The lightness of immortal love. 

Immortal love! Yes, in this ploce, this ' 4 ttmh 
orach* of a forgotten w'orld — this broken, dis-hallowed. 
temple raised by unknown worshippers to a lost goif 
—one felt the need of something immortal, 
iiiiniutahlc, something which in ono little word ex^ 
presses tho best tiling of all good things, human and. 
divine, and which in itself boloogs to both; and I 
think in heart or eyes, visible or invisible, we all had ■ 
it, :md rejoiced in it there. 

And now wc were going, leaving a small token of 
affet'tion in the shape of a paper of biscuits, and a 
ncckli'8i>, Ihmigli not quite wincless bottle, to two of 
the ab«‘riginos, who had appeared from nowhere in 
pariicnlar, to meekly maunder about the stoflas, and 
otT.t ns Bpcjc.irncns, but who retired abashed before W0 
f'oiild get out of them a syllabic of conversation. But 
jnst crc5* departing, wx* saw', half a mile ofl; winding 
rIowI^'^ across tho Plain towards us, a mj'sterious 
inachine, ludf-whcclhaiTow Iialf-pccpshow', with a ^an 
behind hast a big hat, which indicated a man 

Uinlcriicaih. ' 

hty good man -when you stopped, and in that 
bnsitu*s$-]ik>* v ;iy, took out your sketch-book, plaoi^ 
curiojiticM, and laid them out in a sheltered nool^ and 
began to loctnro, in th.e most intelligent fashion I 
over hcanl from any cicerone, on the antiquities of 
Stonehenge — }'ou little suspected that one of those 
three innocent* looking ladles would ever put you*down 
in print! Not thilt I think you’ll have tho slightest 
objection to it, Mr Joseph Browne of Amesbury — 
‘twenty-four j cars attending illustrator of Btonohenge,* 
as your guide-book saya (price one shilling, and worth 
two, for its extraordinary amount of intelligent 
and even more intelligent Action). Yon are a great 
character, and long may you live to startle *toiiTiBt8 
M'iti: y{mr apparition, and enlighten them* with your 
discohrsc — a <!onflensccl edition of 3’our guide-book, 
or ratlier, your father's. Literatim — beh(?ld its title I— 
Thk Umuiejudickd, AuTur-xTic, aki> IIiujrLY-iaiaRSSTjnra 
Account 
'ivTireir that 

Prfi’CXIvuJS ANU TlHAirTTKUL EdIFTCE 

S T 0 N !■: II li) N G E 
IN AVir.TBuiuifi, 

Is J'uCNl) TO OlVE or Itseut. 

Tlierein is pnTVod, to tho author’s satisfaction at 
least, the undoubted origin of Stonehenge. How it 
w;is the work of neither Romans, Celts, Druitls, nor 
Phccnicians, hut of antediluvians! How though,- as 
fbc writer allows, ‘the difliculty in detcrmii.ing the 
situation if the abodes of those antediluvians who 
weiT cop^^emed in the erectioiT of th*' 

Temple at Abury, of Silbury Hill and 
i.R ver\' considerable,’ he brings a mass of evidencey^ 
wanting in liothing but a few slight premises to start 
from, and proves that tho giants that were hefoxe the 
Flood could alone have erected the Btoaes, and the 
Fh^od only could have thrown them down. Of these 
antediluvians, their manners and customs,^ and general 
goings on, domestic, socifiy[, and religious-* ‘of the 
earnest desire that existed in Adam to x>erpetuate a 
knowdedge of original sin,’ which he dkl, in all proh- 
ability, by the erection cf a great serpentine temple 
— qy. at Abury?— ‘that hieroglyphic being fully 
adequate to so moroentoni an end’— likewise of the 





course of Ita waten^ ^runiiliigiA tiiey 
io hare done, from the south-treat to the 
::^IS^^«UiX-oar author speaks wUh a decision, 
^IspmeiiOf!^ and familiarity quite enyiahle. 
'i^:^Ml6yertheless, despite one’s smile at the ease with 
'facts’ can be accumulated into a great cairn 
evidence over the merest dead dust of a theory, 
:%falch a breath wmfrd blow away, one cannot help 
exceeding intclligoncc and antiqua- 
rian ingenuity of both Henry Browne, senior, and 
Joseph Browne, junior ; and all visitors to Stonelicngc 
will miss a great treat if they "do not invest a shilling 
in the guide-book, and one or two more in the acute 
explanations of tiie 

We did so ; left him beaming with satisraciioii, and 
bowing till the big hat nearly touched his knees — 
in manners, at least, our friend might have taken 
lessons from his favourite antediluvians— then we I 
itolled slowly over the smooth soft turf, often looking 
I behind till the groat gray circle lessened and lessened, 
mid Anally dropped beliind one of the green ridges. 

• ; . < You can’t sec it any more.’ 

' wQpder if we ever shall see it any more.* 
v; ’Oharity * was afraid not ; * Hope thought * she 
'Should like* to bring her hoys here, when they w*cre 
^ enough to understand it ;’ raitli— did wh^t Faith 
always does, and let tlic question hide. One. thing, 
however, was certain, that wc should, in all human 
probability, never be all here again ns iiow.^ In mortal 
fefr are renewals, but no repetitions- -no * second ' 
times. Each pleasure, ns a*ell as each pain, stands by 
itself; and though tlio now thing inny be ten times 
better than the old, still, it cannot be the very thing 
•^ihat is gone for ever, ns it is right it sliouM go. 

We knew well — and in spite of our laughter, I think 
we felt — that though we might all live to be old incii 
and old women, and see many grand sights up and 
dawn the world, we should never again have n day 
exactly like this our day at Stonelienge. 

*WeU, do you want to see any more “old stones 

Of course wc did. We had uot dragged our heiie- 
Tolent Practicality ail that distance from hia home ' 
and work to lot him olT with anything short of the 
Utmost we could get. Besides, some of us, rising 
' early, had i^lready given glowing descriptions of what, 
not having seen, I slmll dot attempt to paVit — 
Misbttiy Cathedral and Close, under the aspect of 
seven am, and a sunshiny morning. And some others 
of us had, from the first dawning of the plan, set our 
heart with a silent pertinacity wiiicli is nut often 
beaten in anything, on seeing all that could be seen 
and told about the sold catliedral. So, after a few 
camal hut not unnecessary arrangements at the inn 
with reference to lamb and asparagus, wc sallied forth 
again into Sarum Street— a quaint pretty old town it 
isl—and passed under the heavy gatewtay which shuts 
"out from the world tho quiet sagotitics of Sarum 
Close. We 

Breathed the sunny ivind lliat rose 
Apd blow the shadows o'er tho spire, 

’ A04. tossed tho lilac’s scontod plumes, , 

swayed the chestnut’s tiionsaud conc.s', 
our nOStriU with perfumes, ^ 
tho clouds in w'aifs and zunes, 
wafted down the serious strain 

mpf Sarum bells ^ 

Kot escKly yet, as it was before service-time. Other- 


Kot eial 
wise thi 
May m 
^f al] 


oictnre was just as we beheld it that SGtli^of 


I Of all PingUsh cathedrals, perhaps Salisbury most 
F liMritt tiie term *heautifqh* Its exquisite lightness, 
I ;p^tenefl|0^ and airy grace, set in the midst of a wide 
rwSiSw: Close, sometime turf, but now one golden' 
■ yaivy buttercups, and belted in by a square 

iumi' o.iv\ lime trees of thickest, 

viviAMI^fi^d bverhung the path, and half-shadowed 


the old houses and small bright gardeos-^its' . 
windows and £|ying buttresses, up' front whu., . 
gaze waadered to the most delicate of .spfri0s,'''tiS^ 
tapered up till it vanished into nothing in th'e bri^ 
blue— 1 feel it is impossible to describe— I oaU.di^ 
shut my eyes and dream of— tiiis first vision' m 
Salisbury Cathedral. 

We sauntered slowly along the path through riiO 
huttcrcups; how much better than a field of tombstonei 
as it was for centuries, till hold Bishop Barrington on 
one momentous night sent an array of workmen, who 
before daylight had levelled tho whole, laid each iOmV 
stone carefully over its proper grave ; only— four finet 
below the surface, instead of upon it! How the gOM 
people of Salisbury must Iiave stared, and stormed, 
and been scandali.sed ; but the deed was done, and could 
not be undone ; the turf grew green, the dead slept 
quietly, and unharmed, and ceased to be, wliat provi- 
dence never meant tliom to be, thougli man bns tried 
bard to make lliem— a burden, a terror, or a destruc- 
tion to generations of the living. Now, there are no 
more burials in Salisbury Close, and very few even in 
the cloisters. 

Passing tlirough the nave to the chapter-house, we 
entered tlicse cloisters. Others, elsewlierc, arc grander 
— Gloucester, for instance -but boro, again, 1 doubt 
whether any can compete with Salisbury in beauty. 
Tins covered cloiBtL‘r-\v.*ilk encircles a space open to 
the sky, with, T think, only tw'o yew' -trees planted in 
it. The verger told us that the late bishop took great 
pride in it ; and .after his wife was buried there, would 
not allow even a daisy to mar the exquisite green of 
the turf, but paid old women to go and pick them 
every morning! His tlirce family tomb-stones are 
the only tonihs :illowed: over ail the oilier graves are 
tiny tablets, h>t into the level grass ; and so narrow is 
tlie space, that caeb grave is dug coffin-shaped. We 
could trace still, in one or two places, the known 
outline which, however familiar, humanity never 
looks upon witliout a certain awe. 

We entercil the chapter-house, wbii'b — better than 
any inonumeiital tomb— is being restored, by subscrip- 
tion, to this late bishop’s memory. Here, again, tiie 
exquisite airiness of Salisbury architecture struck us. 
This great lofty (drculiir’ chamber — cliKpcr* almost — ^is 
entirely supported by one centre pillar, or rather 
cluster of united pillars, from wliich nil the arches 
spring. You stand under it ns under some slender 
palm-tree, and look up wondering at its al rial lightness, 
its inefbible grace. Kor, even when overpowered by 
the extreme ornamentation of tlie * restored ’ building 
(one of us suggesting that the restorer had better have 
i left it alone, was quite annihilated by the verger’s — 

* Indeed I — you tliink so, madam! ’), does this sense of 
that unity and simplicity which constitute a perfect 
form of beauty, ever pass away. 

* Bather different from Stonehenge. Quite a variety 
in old stones,’ observed our escort, after examining and 
recognising the I’urbeck marble and pavement of 
Minton’s tiles— admirable modem imitations of the 
antique. 

Yes — it could not fail to set us, pondering how 

The One remains — the many change and pass. 

The OxE, whom Shelley knew not, or know ao 
^dimly ; wlium, ignorantly and blindly, all earthly . 
generations have, in divers manner, striven tq adore; 
in all manner of temples — from these rnde atones of 
Stonehenge, so placed that the sun, rising In bis 
place upon the longest day— and onl^ «Asii--^ihall strika, 
through the gateway, on to the aacrifloial ttoite-«.tO- 
this fair cathedral, on which the devices ' of man^g 
brain and band, through six hundred years, have hM 
lavished, to glorify in material shape the Imnihten^} < 
whose glory the whole earth and heavens ..c^nhot' 
contain. 








treads onvhat 
m ^ consecrated ground. We 

traditions of the place— sair the usual 
>^m-l^ig^d» broken-nosed Cru^ the boy-bishop 
in the midst of his murmurings, ate himself to 
deaw— poor little rogue ! was buried with all ciuionical 
hmionrs, and whose tiny efB^ may be seen to this day ; 
the skeleton-monk — wlu> still lives in stone, to impress 
beholders with a wholesome terror of mortality and 
eoiruption. With these wonders, and a score more, 
we regaled our curiosity ; till a few figures, quaint 
and quiet, such as one ala'ays notices in cathedral 
tpwn^* entered a little door, and stoic, prayer-book 
in hand, along tlic nave, towards the choir — while 
over our heads — far up, as it were — the serviec-bcll 
began to toll dreamily and slow. 

we had no time to stay longer; so, out into the 
open air! through the dour at the great west front, 
which wo turned hack to look at; and, though quite 
unlearned in church architecture, stood niarvclliiig at 
its rich decorative work, endlessly varied, over wdikdi 
a little hold happy sparrow ran up and down and 
in or out, as if the ivjiole oi' Salisbur}' Cathedral were 
made for him to build his nest in. '■'hence, slowl}” 
round the Close, in one corner of which a group of boys | 
were just quitting a game of mostiinsanctiruMl criqkct, | 
and disappearing hastily either for school or j»ra)'ers; 
out through tlie gateway, leaving the hell still ringing, 
and the clouds still floating over the airy spire — the 
May Avinds still rustling the chestnut trees, and Avav- | 
ing the buttercups, and the sunshine glorify- ing into 
almost uiiiniaginablo Avliiteness and beauty Salisbury 
Cathedral. 

Finally, home; in the cool of the day, travelling 
right across country, a country purely Knglisli ; skirf- 
ing parks, avIiltc the trees slootl, uiio h^' one, inajeslic 
p^Tamids of green, Avitli their hninches sweeping tlic 
very ground; iiast rieJi fields, dotU^d with red and 
Avhite coAvs, niuiiiiating in the grass, or standing knee- 
deep in a pond, too I izy to do more tlmn turn to us 
the mild, calm, sleepy ga/^v*, vvlunce ffomer calls 
Juno ‘the ox-eyed;* through (juiet villages, Avhere 1 
childrcu and old women ga]}ed at us out of open doors, 
Avherc.cvery cottage had a porch, and every porch w as 
a mass of woodhiiic or Olv'aa roses. A driAX' not 
easily to be forgotten, in the lovely pictures it gaA^c of 
one’s own country-— one's modern, everyday living 
and breathing ICngland, which, Avith ail her faults, avc 
fondly believe to be 

Beloved of licaven o’er all the world hoedde. 

Finally, as T said, home; to find the children fast 
asleep; and sit for an hour or so over a <iuict fireside, 
talking over all our doings, whicli Avill serve for talk 
still, when we are all gray-hcaded, and the ‘little 
ones’ — probably six feet high — may he taken — 1 beg 
pardon, may take tlieinselvos— to see Stonehenge. 

‘Well, have you, on the whole, enjoyed your “Old 
Stones?”* 

1 should rather think avc had ! 


KIllKE WEBI5E, 

T IFE P E I V A T K E K C A P T A T N. 

. GUAPTEU IV. ^ • 

To speak, to think of dinner at such a moment Avas” 
^revolting, insufferable ! Tlio callous animalism of the 
privateer captain annoyed, disgusted me, aud I flung 
of the bouse in a hot rage. The Avind, I found, 
had increased to a gale — ^the ships at t^x^tbeod bad 
,9Cnt down their upper spars, in preparation for a dirty 
tti^itpand so piercing was the blast* that it took 
itiia wine^flie out of my blood in a very short time, 
aad 1 WBf enabled to take a cool dispassionate view 


of Captain WebWt : assfattadib^,iJ^^ aoii^4siitM» 
straightforward communicatiiiite^. being tn 
deepen, rather than efface* , the feriing ^ xgislrast with 
which I had listened to it. « \ 

I do not know that I could, bavd given any .vtdy 
logical or lucid reason for that mistrust; but l.hBd*. 
notwithstanding^ a strong impression, that ho wat 
seeking iu hoodwink, bamboozle mie, and id cany 'out 
a purpose widely difierciit from the ostensible- (me 
Yet, except that he imagined it possible to palm 
daughter of Madame do Bonneville for the lost 
Hamblin— an altogether Avild, insane project, cf whm 
it Avn.*( really absurd to suspect so cool-headed a maB'^: 
I could not see what sinister xnirpose he could have M ^ 

viCAV. 

Then my mother, who had known him so many' 
ycors, conlided in his good faith, if Avith some mis- 
gh'ings, and commanded me to do tho same. It was 
imperative, conscqucutl}', that 1 should not su^r 
myself to bo discouraged by shadowy dangers, having 
no oxiHlimce, possibly, saA'c in my own imagination. 
Concluding, therefore, to place heedful confidence, so 
to spealc, in the captain — to follow hU^leading 

l*oldly, and Avitli both eyes wide open — roturned to 
tho hotel. 

('ax>taLii Webbe bad finished his dinner, proclaimed 
by his fosy gills and generally placid aspect to have 
been a satisfactory o!ie. I apologised for having so 
abruptly left him. , 

‘My doar' the loss was 3 'Ourfl, not mine,* replied 
Mr Wehbi;. ‘Besides, it is a common failing in the 
morning of life, Avhen the blandishments of passion 

take tlic* reason i»ri.soner I forget tho exact 

Avords of tlio quotation, but the priU‘.ticul moral is, that 
inexporieiiccd youili is to attach a higher value 

to iinaghiary raiitures than to tlio sober reality of a 
southdown Avether-log, done to a bubble— a weakness 
Avhich the strong ^cars never fall to cure. A glass of 
Aviiic Avitli you, Master Linwood.’ 

‘Willinglj^; and now', x^i^riiaps, jmu will have the 
goodness to sketch, and Avith as rapid a pencil as 
possible, tho action of the all-important, all-compen- 
sating last act you speak of?* 

‘ Certainly. Madame de Bonneville, rUilevant Louise 
Feron, exclaimed ui>on catching sight of mo— she has 
idixuq. the sharpest pain? of eyes 1 kno^ of: “Lo 
C:ipitaiue Webbo! Kst-ii possible!” Now, Captain 
AVobbe, Avhelhor iq I’Ycnch or Kiiglisli, is not a name 
to be ashamed t)f, but there is a time and place for 
all things — even fur )>ickiug up stones, ns 1 learned at 
scliool — and certainly tlio mouth of November 1818, 
and the street Dnpetit 'riiouars, St Maio, Avere not the 
suitable time and place for so shrill a jwoclama- 
tion of that respectable name. Instantly, therefore*^ 
entreating silencii and a word in private, T folloived 
her into tho mufjtmu. A few minutes sufficed to 
establish iiiutuolii*' ainicaldc relations; and circum- 
stances detaining ino iu St Malo longer than I feared 
might prove beneficial to my health, we became 
mighty inlinuitc. 

*Ar a proof of that friendly intimacy,* continued 
^*aptaiii Webbe Avith a grimace, as if half-a-dozen 
invisible surgeon-dentists were oporating^ou him at 
once, ‘I fhay mention that Madame de 
having quite sufficient cai)ital fur her business, *di^ared 
that she i)T%fcrrcd being obliged fur the trifle required 
— five thousand francs only — two hundred |K>unds 
sterling— to her old friend, Captain Webbe, than to her 
nearest and dearest relatives ! It was withal a more 
bagatelles as sho said ; for wliich bagatelle, counted out 
iu solid fivc-firanc pieces, le Capitoine Webbe received 
in acknowledgment and ad^uittal: “O that you are 
good! 0 that you are generous, my door captain!” 
and a laugh,* added Webbe with a savage snap o^hls 
teeth that would have taken a piece out of a pcvrteiv 
pot— ‘ a laugh which said as plainly os laugh could,' 





Akinnhig more ideMantly^ my dear 
vA|i||iL' wlieii you are more need to U J *** 

genuine was the erath which fladied 
^Hmmudder the ecowlkig browe of the privateer 
and hissed in a concluding execration! lie 
nonld not, then, be plotting with the Frenchwoman I 
^ ^ <It was subsequent to the exaction of that pledge of 
amity tliat I. first saw Ocmence do Bonneville, and 
dete^ed the imposture at a glance.’ 

*Or imagined you did ! ’ 

*To toe devil with imagined! The pretended 
daughter has a dear fair skin, bright silken hair, 
tweet blue eyes, and a delicately moulded, sylph-like 
figure. De Bonneville's complexion is the colour of 
mahogany— *'her liair, raven-jet, and coars^i ns horse- 
tails ; her eyes, black as a thunder-cloud ; her })ersun, 
bony, angular! Tiic girl is an English girl^-is 
'toe' lost Lucy Hamblin. That conviction, fire would 
not burn out of me.’ 

- ^1 trust there are better proofs of that than contrasts 
in features and compiexiou.’ 

* There are abundance of pniofs, ami I rely upon you 
to' obtain tliem. Now, don't fiy out till you have heard 
Gl^mence, as wc may as w ell continue to call her, 
.please to understand, one of the siniplcst-licarted, 
ifiOSt guildcsB of maidens ; and expressions w Inch liavc 
‘ escaped tier, when 1 have by a rare chaneo fduud her 
oilonc^ satisfy me that she has in some way discovered, 
if not the exact secret of her Iprlh, that she is not 
the daughter of Madame de Bonneville. 'iit \.hom she 
' 'stiuKite in terriblo awe ; and who, by tlic way, intends 
marrying her to one Jacques Sicard, a relative of 
madame’s, and a well-euough-to-do master-bootmaker. 

^That marriage,' continued Webbe, finding 1 made 
no remark, * still remains in nmdame’s programme, 
yrhidi in other respects has been lately entirely 
changed. It was, and not so very long ago, her 
intention, after Cldnicucc had become Madame Sic*ard 
—not beibre — to open negotiations with Mrs Waller, 
*'iirho, too is aware, cherishes the memory of her lost 
child as tenderly os ever.’ 

. "^Hothing niure tlian proof of Chfmoncc being that 
ioit child — unchallengeable, overwhehning i>rcof, is 
required for my fathei^s effectual vindicaiiuu.’ 

' ^ Quite true; and toe knowledge of that ha^ no 
doubt, powerfully operated in finally determining 
F^ron— toe has no legal right, 1 am positive, to the 
niiine of l>e Bonneville, and Feron i|ho shall be to me 
— ^in finally determining Feron, 1 say, never to take a 
step that might lead to such a result. Cupidity might, 
however, have conquered hate ; hut a closer view of the 
possible consequences to herself tliat might follow the 
avowal that Clcmeuce was the ciiild alleged to have 
been drowned, has irrevocably decided her never to 
make that avowal.’ 

,*BeaUy, Captain Webbe, I can scarcely follow such 
. a labyrintbine maze of strange f^tts and stranger 
Inferences. What frightful liazard would tlio woman 
Incur, by toe restoration of Mrs Waller's child ?’ 

' 'The hazard of being sent to the gaUeys— that’s all. 
Fton must have falsified the municipal register of 
baptism, to whicli offence the code ptnal attaches thdt 
jftg^endQua pennltv. . What surety would she have, 
%SKCitoiiP|lw is about to open Franc<j to lh6 English, 
that Linwood,' ibr example, might not set tlic law in 
motion against her? Then the w^oman has acquired 
a respectable position in St Malo, and Ima a decided 
objection to Ipsing caste, ,and much more beside, as 
.too would do, were she to acknowledge that her 
pretended daughter is .a child stolen from English 
panmts. That she will never do: the question is 
dMdod.* '' 

then, will she do — does she propose doing?' 

, you in a few words. She has ascertained 

.iMrlmplf that the Wallers are still wealthy, that Mr 
anxious that his daughter should 


return to Enghuid, and re^o near liira'i 
Linwood k rich, and pines to embrace Imr 
that son Idmaelf k oonsuined'with an 
longing to return to his native country— to ; 

die tlkere, as lie in his morbid despondenby of 'makl,i 
believes. Well, Louise F^n, if paid vei^-^i-ikiy ; 
handsomely for doing so, will continue to withhold ' 
the evidence that would, as she declares, coiiviOt your 
kther; Mr Walkr can have his daughter to resido ; 
near him ; Mrs Linwood may again embrace her Mi ; ! 
^iid tiiat sou may return to die slowly in his i^tiye 
country— favours to be enjoyed by Louise Fdron's 
sufferance— and revocable, of course, at her pleasure! ' 

' And liow is tills woman-fiend to be encountered — 
baffled?’ 

*By the exercise of courage and cunning equal to 
her own,’ replied Webbe, throwing away his cigar, and 
continuing to speak -witli an energy and earnestness 
very unlike hia usual sneering cynicism ; but whether 
feigned or genuine, 1 w'as too littlo versed in the 
science of dissimulation to determine. 

'Tlie great point is,’ said Webbe. ' to make sure that 
my surmise — we will call it % surmise — relative to 
('icmence is well founded — to ascertain beyond dispute 
that she is indeed Lucy Humhlin.’ 

‘That will deteriLiiue everything.’ 

' tlnqucstionably ; and fortunately the lost child 
has, T am pretty sure, some indelible natural mark, 
which will render its identity indisputable. Tour 
grandmother will tell you what that mark is— I doaiSH 
wish to know it— and when you have boon fhmidm 
by me with an opportunity of apjdyliig that infalUbft 
test, and you arc satisfied that Lucy Hamblin la 
Lucy Humbliti, wo shall be free to ia^ko such steps 
ns prudence, courageous prudence may advise. If we 
arc foiled, it will be your fault, not mino^ depend 
upon it.’ 

' TIow w’ill it be my fault ? ’ 

'Madame de Bon Louise Fe'ron, I mean, intends 

leaving St Malo imniodiately after site can manage 
to get there from Guernsey; and will be absent on 
business affairs in Paris for at least three weeks. 
Ch^rncuc'C will be left to the guardianship of Fanchetto, 
a sort ol' hair-servant, half-friend, and wholly corrupt- 
ible, yet kindly, gossipiog old soul. Nov', the JScouf, . 
will 1^* in the 1'i tames at the latest, I libpe I may say, 
on W'ednesday evening naxt ; you will embark in her 
for Jersey, whence you and 1 will easily pass over to 
St Malo,’ 

‘1’aH.s over to St Malo! Bc.illy, that is a very 
startling pruposiliort. Suppose, now, my companion 
and guide, Captain Webbe, of the Scout privateer, 
should bo recognised by some person or persons, 
wlioni two hundred pounds sterling, counted out in 
solid fi vc-franc pieces would not bribe to silence- 
how then ? ’ 

'Tliat danger must oe risked — confronted. Tour 
mother expressed great confidence in her soti’a 
courage.’ 

'1 liopc to justify that confidence; and it is surely 
no proof of courage to sliut one’s eyes to danger 1 But 
go on with your plan.’ 

'Arrived at St Malo, where, for varioiis reasons, 
my own stay will be brief, 1 shall introduce you to 
Cldinencc and Fiinchette with a flourish of tmmpeta 
that will in^uro a gracious reception. Thenceforth all 
will depend upon the use you make of your op]^ 
tunities. To avoid tiie possibility of bmng du]^, : 
which would not suit my liook any more toon yours, | 
1 would simply ask Faiichctte if she knowk of any 
natural mark upon the young lady’s person, and if she ; 
does, to describe it. Bopposing, however, that I am i 
mistaken, and that noisuch natu^ mark oxkti^ 
is another mode of at least achieving our j 

vindication of your father’s toameter* Tlim Oaq^a. 
think, be no quesikm toat Louiae FdcoD, ndto ft tkifr | 




poniU9 wintMmties, took am to it it im poitt l 

of tko child^i olothoi or onuuaentt: » but incomplete namtim tarn ac^ &im \ 

>|iae^Wk^e t ifimembcr, hearing the little Lucy the absence of modiOing facte iiind ecuiiVK4iyDgi;U»lna 
^ont out on the 18 th of August with fiction, on theoontrary, it al-ircye cohetuiit, ^utihkb .; 
"^hjeriM^wout govemett; now, if you can manage by' Yes, my dear boy, you mutt act .Ocoerding to chpqtttn-.? 
^^^bery^ot hysaij otlier expedient, to obtain pottettion stance^ with boldnest and discretion ; abofire all, wl^tb ' 
of , any aiti^ we can prove belonged to the child, diacrcthm. X do not mean by ditcretii^ tuni^y or ' i 
' .liouite F^on’t hour will have struck, and 1 shall take licsitatiun. You must boldly gratp the neCtle danger^ it ^ 
>e«te idle knows that **ce cher Capitaine Webbe, who has been wisely said, if you w'ould plu<^ thereihun the 
wiU iake skinning more pleasantly when he is more flower safety. True : but you must also be vary and 
uted to it,** set the hands, and swung the clapper! circumspect in deciding upon the fitting time and j 
Yon means of direct communication with mode of making that bold grasp. It is a heavy burden^ ^ 

mo,’ added Mr Webbe ; ^ and wlien matters are ripe, I a fearful resiKinsibility to lay upon one so young, to ' 
will manage to bring yon both safely to England.* inexperienced in the ways of men ; still, it mutt bO.’ 

* How is it, Captain Webbe, T suddenly exclaimed, You have courage^ wal, a holy cmise, and are not, I 
^that jrou have not given your own son the chance of think, defitdent, for your years, in common sense. 1 
wooing and winning tlic guileless and susceptible will see Webbe in the morning, and arrange that you 
dlcmenco? The value of the prize, in only a monetary shall liave frequent communication with me. I thall 
sente, supposing her to bo, provably, Lucy Hamblin, also add considerably to the reward which your mother 


jrould Ihive been great.* 


has tinsworcd for, in the event of success. Such a man 


The privateer cax>tain laughed out with gleeful can only be bound to our interest by golden fetters, of 


good-liumour. 


I wliich there must be no stint.* 


* Tliat, iny shrewd young friend, was the g.ame I dnf After the foregoing fashion did my worthy andamo 
intend to play, and bitterly vexed wj^s 1 at being antiriugly discourse or soliloquise, till, becommg awaiio 
thwarted in it. My precious soft-headed son had. that 1 w'as nodding indiscriminate assent to her diais;, 
I found, fallen extemporaneously in love with the slie, with sotnc petulance, exclaimed that it was time 
j»rotty,faci? of a peuiiiless wcneli, one Maria Wilson, or for ho>% to bo in bed, and sharply ringing the bel^ 
BKson, whom he had met witli in Jersey ; and it was desired Nancy to bring Master William's chamb^ 
quite useless -to attempt, I found, stirring such a disli candlestick ! 

of skimmed-milk with so gallant, a purpose ! You will I was * iwriater William' with the venerable lady, I 
have an opportunity oi' making his acquaintance, as he may here pause a moment to remark, when she, having 
w3l go with you as far as Jersey. We will now be passed her ninety* fourth year, fell calmly asleep ia 
going,’ added Captain Webbe, ringing the bell; the arms of her already gray Jiaired grandson, on the 
bo early to-morrow at Oak Villa: night brings evening of the lOtli of July 18*10, faintly ejaculating, 
ll^mmsel ; and I w ill not doubt tiiat 1 shall find you whilst a serapliic smile played about her thin white ‘ 
Igthonmghly resolved to engage in the task confided lips: ‘Tho tlock must be wrong, Master William, 


to your filial pietj’’ and courage, Good-bye.' 


for, sec, the dawn is breaking — bright— beautiful* 


I found my pxcolleiit relative quite r<*covered from divine!* 
the nervous shock occasioned by llio unexpectcil But more tlian^n quarter of a c.entury of life jay 
apparition of Louise Feron. She ha«l read my liotwecn her and that supreme hour when, <m the. 
mother's letter, and she listened vdth fiashlng eyes Wcdnes'iay following her Sunday-morning encounter 
and glowing cheeks to the recnpitulabion of my long an ith Louise bVron, T left Oak Vifia for London, taking 


conferences with (?nptaiii 'VVobbe. 


Avith me her blessing, a Avell-filled purse, and ecA^erni 


Her eager, minute cross-exuminution, if I may call foolscap sheets of closely Avritten counsel, adapted to 
it so, haAUijI' nt length obtab*”d from mo every Avord all conceivable exigencies. Webbe had gone the day f 
he uttered, eVery peculiar gesture or intonation J bcfo.*e to Portsmouth upon business coiiAected with 
could recall to iniinl, she .Mius oracularly delivered his American prize; but 1 should find liim either at 

herself: his private lodgings, High llolborn, or on board the 

‘You must not hold back, William, from the venture, Scoiitf which, from tlie direction of the wind since 
very hazardous and slightly xiromising ns it may be. Monday morning, he had no doubt Avould reach the 
But I have no confideiico in Webbe — and do you have Thames before either Jic or I did. 
none — or at least only so much as deeds, unequivocal I arrived in London on Thursday afternoon about 
deeds, w'ill justify. I always suspected him of being a fiA^e o'clock, and seeing by the shipping news in tlie 
confederate of Louise Ecron’s;— perhaps unjustly; or papers that the Srou/ had brought up a little below 
they may have quarrelled. 1 have seen his son — a (TriTiiAvich, T lost no time in getting on board. My 
mild, limpid lad ; a mascnline type, as far only ns arrival Avas hailed Airith great satisfaction by Captain 
person goes, of Ids meek-ntmded mother, and the Webbe, as iho Avould sot n be on the turn, and 

very opposite, consequently, of Kirke Webhe. Lucy he wiis anxious the Scout should sail that evening. 

Hamblin had an iiidchble natural nark, wliicU will IJc aa'as in tlie cabin taking a parting glass with his 
TOnder the fraudulent substitution of another child son, and chief officer, Mr llobert Dowling, 
impossible. But T don't, kimw what it is; and Mrs ‘Pressing business mattors, Mr LinVoed,' said 
Waller, wliose mind has never quite recovered its once ^iaptain Wehbe, as he filled mo a stilf tumbler, 
healtliy tone, must not be excited by Webbe's strange • prevent me, I am sorry to say, from accompliiiyiBjg 
fAtory, till some proof of its authenticity has been fur- you to Jlrsoy, X shall, howoA*er, maiing^’^JSP^sssa*^ 
nished. Obtaining by hook or crook a siglit, und if a there before many days are past.' 

«igltt, possession of tlie pearl neckla(^e, orwome recog- ‘That isf I suppose,' remarked Dowling with somo- 
nisable article of clotliing, is a good idea; keep yoai*' thing of a glum look and tone— ‘that is, X suppose, if 
*ye upon that. As to your engaging yourself in the Scout don’t happen to bring up in a French port 
inarriago, why, I dare say, William, the notion of irstcad of Jersey.* 

mafziagc had noA'er — but of course it had not at ‘Is there any fear of that?* I liftstily exclaimed, 
-twenty — occurred to you before. The notion, X say, glancing as I spoke ut the pale, handsome face of 
iof suro a tiling, till the young woman is introduced young Weblie, upon whiclAear, if I did not mifyudge 
>to by Mrs Waller herself, as her undoubted bim, was strongly iiiarked. 

^dan^^ter, is absurd, quite preposterous ; it throws an ‘ I don’t know about ’ gruffly replied Dow^g; 

:!dT of uiaeatity over tlie whole thing. Still, I do not ‘ but the fact is’— - 
' ^ngimbe against the truth of WebbeHi story, because ‘ Of course you don’t know about istempied 







*odMy fuppoied you did. Ia 
m ’French war-brig,* added t)ie captain, * whose 
IMUlimder^ is supposed to have a spite against 
h'alking him some time since of a vsiluablo 
^jbbnty, sighted the Scout, it seems, as she came up 
: jCba^Mcl, and Dowling fancies she may overhaul us 
iixa our way to Jersey. Not at all likely; and if she 
attempts to 'do so^ the Scout can shew a fine pair of 
heels* 

* Heels he ! ’ broke in Dowling. ‘ Don’t fancy, 

captain, that because you won’t In? on board, wo 
ihiOl* 

*Chut~^chutf Clap a stopper upon that foolish gab 
-—do,* again interrupted Wehbe. ‘ Lot ’s on deck,* he 
added ; *it’s time 1 were on shores and you off.’ 

A shore-boat was alongside, into which Webbe 
presently jumped ; tiie capstan was manned, and sent 
round with a stamp and go ; the aiudior was brought 
. homt, and in less than five minutes, T should suppose, 
after we left the cabin, the Scout was dropping 
down the river, helped with a light air from the 
.jsorthward. 

y By d%wn the next day we were off Margate, Jind the 
^Mdna freshening, the Scout made swift progress. The 
bright— -a wintry brightness— anti it 
seemed that we ^vere to liuvc a pleasant, uneventful 
i ntn. Whether from the effect of the Fea-bit'oze, or 
the non-appearance of Le Hcnard, Harry Webbe’s fine, 

somewhat feminine features had assumed a rosier, 
beal^ier hue ; and Ills conversation sheweh him to be 
a wcUdnformed 3'oung man. 

As the day declined, the sky became overcast; 
the wind rose and blew in fitful gusts, sometimes of 
great violence, though of brief duration ; and I heard 
DoMding consult Withers, the officer nc.^t in authority, 
as to whether it might be advisable to bear up for 
Qnemsey. It was, however, decided that the Scout 
should bold on her direct course, passing between the 
]tonch coast and the islands of Alderney and Sereq. 
Cherbourg was passed; the race of Alderney was 
ajpeedily run through ; by tlie time evening closed in, 
wo were beginning to slip past Screq ; and Mr 
Bowling’s apprehension of meeting with Lr, Jienard 
was passing away, wdien the look-out on the foretop 
■ungoul: ^*Sai], ho!’ 

* Where away ? * queried Dowling, siiatchiiig up his 
glass, and hastening forward. 

* Bight aliead r was the reply; and sure enough a 
laxge gnn-brig— six fierce teeth a side — hitherto con- 
cciued from us by Screq — ^was standing directly across 
the i^oufs course. 

* Ac Renard ! by all that *s lucky ! ’ exclaimed Dowling, 
as he closed his glass with a snap. < Turn all the 
hands up, Withers,’ he added, with stern proniptness. 
♦There’s a hot supper, quite enough for every 
mother ’s son of them, just ready, so tliey had better 
look alive, or they ’ll not have time ask a blessing 
biffore falling-tt».’ 

The tap of the drum, ns in a ninn-of-war, beat to 
quarters, the men tumbled up the hatchways, and 
one 'quite sufficient glance at the stranger, 
addressed themselves with a will to clear the Scout fih* 
action. 

^ iSiSW€lfiSbat inevitable?’ I asked, addressing Mr 
BowUng. 

‘Why, no, young man,' he replied; ‘wire are not 
oUvjcd to fight, tliough, as it happens, we can’t run. 
We might knock under at once— haul down the jack 
fiying at the fore, and be carried off comfortable and 
quiet as Quakers to Cherbourg. Hut the “ Scouts” not 
helnjl Quakers, it’s my candid opinion, since you 
ualcine for it, that if you,' in an hour or less from this, 
4kfXi*t. gone to glor}*, or upon the road to it, you *11 be 
utjjMWiiwfm lucky; and besidA that, will have some- 
tidf io talk of for the rest of your natural life. Luff! ’ 
he VMIud' through his trumpet to the men at tlie 


wheel. ‘ Bring her nose dead to windwaaeA 
lie-t(s or, hy jingo^ tbe dance will bagia 
music is ready.* 


THE ATLANTIC TELBGRAPH-CAB.LB ; 
AT WORK. 

. . 

When the Atlantic telegraph-cable is once seeux^y;.' 
lodged on its shelf at the bottom of the tea, messagoa*. 
(»vili be transmitted through it from shore to shore pf 
the great oceanic basin, by causing a current of elec- 
tricity to fiow from one end to the other of the included 
copper strand,' and then to produce certain, observable 
electrical effects upon its arrival. A surprising amount 
of ingenuity and skill has been expended upon the 
preparation of the apparatus by whirii this result will 
be obtained.*'' 

The primary source of the electrical power wliicli 
will he employed in this service— the fount whence thp 
stream of ele(!trical telegraphy will issue — ^is a voltaic 
battery of singular cxcelloncc and gigantic power. 
There arc first ten large cells of gutta-percha, strength- 
cned outside by :i wooden casing, and filled inside by 
a mixture of sulphuric acid and water. Into each of 
thesis cells project a number of laminm or leaves. The 
laniiiiic are composed of platinum-coverc^l silver and 
marcury-amalgamated zinc alternately; but all the 
zinc loaves are connected togctijcr beneath by a long 
nietallic bar ; and all the silver leaves are connected 
together in a similar way by another bar above. Thus, 
all the silver element acts as one continuous plate, 
and all the zinc clement does the same. Each metal 
exposes in one eell of the hatterj’^ 2000 square inches 
of surface to be operated upon by the acid. The 
battery is thus composed, in cicclrieal ln!)guage, of ten 
pair of voltaic plates, each having 2000 square inches 
of silvc;^ and 2000 square inches of zinc, exposed. 
The zinc and silver elements of each c.oll have been 
arranged in separate lamina;, instead of in one cxtcndeil 
plate, because by this luanagoment it has been mado 
possible for any portion of the acting plate to be 
removed for renewal or repair witliout there being 
the need to stop the .activity of the battery for even 
a single instant. So long as this process o£ renewal of 
the corrodible zinc plate is carried on; tlie giant bat- 
tery will maintain itself ^contiiuiously in unimpaired 
operation. The battery is the invention of Mr Wildmuti 
WhitehouBC, and well deserves, after his name and 
its own unrivalled cliaracteristics, to bo called ‘The 
Whitchousc I’erpetual Maintenance Battery.* 

This Atlantic battery is of exceeding power when 
its electricity-generating energies are allowed to come 
into unimpeded play. The turns by which the contacts 
are made between its polos, are broad fourfold straps | 
of sheet-copper, and will ultimately ho twisted ropes of 
copper. When contact* is mado and broken between 
these straps, fisshes of mimic liglitnlng play between j 
them with brisk crackling snaps. If one is pressed j 
upon some iron tool, while the other is drawn firmly j 
down a sharp ridge or edge of the metal, the edge is j 
smoothly cut away, just as if a file had been power- 
fully drawn tlurec or four times over the angles If tho 
two 8tra]is are pressed clown upon the end of a pair 
pliers, or upon a thick iron screw, half an inch of citlier 
being included between the ends of the copper straps, 
'the included iron becomes red-hot, and begins to bnra 
with the emission of a shower of sparks in five seconds. 
The quantUy of electricity generated by tlie plates of 
this large battery produces this powerful heating 
eficct wlien it is thrown upon a small mass of such 
an excellent transmitter as iron is. 

* The Atlantic Telegraph, A Itisforp of iVrffwSiKiiy JSSrgffK- 
piental Proeeedmgt, and a DeteripHve Aeemmt of yte JPi^sseni 
State and ynmecte of the Underta^ng, PobliShed by 
the Dircctora Jnrrold and Sons. ■ 
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or motor ener^ry, in elsctHoal 
liy no means identical tilings. 
AJtiitmgli . t&e oarrent set going by this battery is 
potrerfS^ongli to produce the heating effect described 
'wBsn it is throvn upo^ a substancKi not offering much 
mistonee to Its passage, it is altogether unable to force 
a path through any body that does offer any consider- 
able degree of resistance. If the frame of n living 
hiHnan being, for instance, be made to assume the place 
the screw,' by one of the polar (!oppep straps being 
tokfiOi in each hand, previously moistened, not cnoughv 
of the current passes through the arms and chest even 
to produce a thrill when contact is made and broken. 
The electrical current that burns up the iron screw 
like paper, cannot force its way through four or live 
feet of flesh and blood. Yet a real lightning flash j 
wltich had not a hundredth part of the battery- i 
produced current in it, sd far as quantity is concerned, | 
would penetrate by virtue of its superior intcHsity j 
through that flesh and hlood in the fraction of a 
moment, and reduce them to lifeless ashes. TIui great 
heating power of the Atlantic battery is inconvenient j 
in one sense, on account of the transmission of the ; 
current having necessarily to ]»c made tl. rough a make j 
and break key of metal. The electrical cuirreiit cals ! 
up portions of the metal at eatdi passiigo with a 
bright spark and a loud snap, althongli (lie key is 
composed of thick brass springs, and an iron aiiglo^ 
almost a foot long; and so threatens to be eontiniialiy 
(bwanging tin? nindianisni of the commutator by its 
ileTOUring propensities. This spark - diftieulty has, 
however, nearly disappeared in tlic liamla of ibo cun- 
ning l*ro8poro who wields the rod of electrical macie. 
Mr Wliitcliouse now leaves a small eiirl of fine platinum 
wire constantly in rireuit botwoon tfie two poles of the 
voracious inonslcr—tho plutinum is loo tough a morsel 
to be disposed of; it cannot be eaten uj' like iron. Jlut 
it would be kept at an intensely red or wliito heat, if 
this were not prevented by further eontrivauce. Tlie 
curl of plutinum is kept in a vessel of water, and the I 
heat goes to make the water boll, instead of to make j 
the xvire red hot- A wreath of stefun is eoutiniialiy j 
issuing from the hissing liquid. Wlum thl*! * perpetual i 
steaming apparatus’ of Mr Wliitcliouse is at work, as ! 

ai}ikmdH^c to tlie, *t>erpctu*d niaintonauce battery,* i 
no spark ax>peafs on making and breaking the circuit 
by tlio key. There is a iierp’tual slight electrical leak ! 
going on Ihrough tlie platinum wire, .vhich in no ivay I 
interiercs practically with the full stream through the 
copper straps, when the complete contact is made. 
The leak, ///e«, merely serves to absorb into itself tlie 
redundant and mischievous spark, and so protects the* 
rnedianism of the key from harm. The ten'cclled 
battery employed at each teijmiiial station of tin? 
Atlantic telegraph line, will be rfiistained in steady 
activity at a cost, for eonsumptioii of acid and zine, of 
about one shilling per hour. 

The electrical current of superabundant quantity 
which is generated in this perpetual inainU»uaneo 
battery of 20,000 square inclics of excited surface, is j 
not, however, the agent which will actually traverse • 
the wide ocean.^ It has been fuiind upon experimental , 
trial that voltaic olectricity is at the lH*st but a lazy I 
and slufigjiflh traveller. On this account, the voltaic 
current is simply employed to generate a fresh force 
near liome. It is strictly but a ycneratmy current. 
It is thrown npon a new piece of ingenious apparatus, 
consisting of coils of silk- covered copper wire, wound 
tound a long bar of soft iron. There is about a mile 
and a half of the wire, and this wire is a continuation 
of the metallic plates of the battery. The current 
produced in the battery courses round and round 
through the coil, and so engirdles the soft iron bar 
mAnytimra in succession. But the coursing current 
makei. thlt iron bar a magnet for. the time, and a very 
,poweri!lal one too, on account of the multiplying turns 


of the long coil. «Dd dap 

rounding tlie iron bar, imother 4Xdl of much finer sIDie;*'’ 
covered wire is rolled. 1'bls wire, jie meny ^^es longr; 
and after being wound almost a Conatlesa number of 
times round the bar, it goes off into the strand of tlie 
Atlantic cable. It has no metallic oommhnicatioA^ • 
indeed, with anything else. Now, os the generating 
carR>iit, issuing from the battery^makes /Mio soft iron 
bar into a magnot, so the powerful magnet, by mete 
sym]>athctic influence, or induction, as it is termed, 
calls up an independent stream of a new kind of elec- 
tricity in the second finer coil, and this current flows 
forth tliruiigh the cable from one coast to tiic other of 
the wide ncoaii. It is the real imumission curren.t{., 
that M'liicli goes forth ready girded knd bound for tlie 
arduous journey. TJio instrument which receives tlie 
battery current is tliiis properly a double-induction 
coil. Electricity induces magnetism, and magnetism 
induces electricitj*, which differs in character from the 
primary generating influence in tlie fact that it is of | 
inferior qwmthy^ but of very mueli higher rapacity for 
fipred. This ni:igiict-indue.ed electricity comoa forth 
from its coil ns a thoroughly equipped fleet messenger, 
];rcpnrod for the efiiirt of leaping across the Stlantip', 
in the fraction of a second of time. In proi^tice, the;^ 
arc two large coil-magnets, each five feet long, placed 
side by •side, because under this arrangement each 
magnet f roves to be a support and a helper to its 
companion 'nnr! nciglibour. Each, by the mere influ- 
cii (!0 of T-.'oi'iiMjuity, makes the otlier stronger in ita 
magnetic eiK>7'gy, and thus enables it to induce so 
much the more vigorous traiisinission current in the , 
investing coil. 

ilut it is not even the transmission current which 
will ultimately cllcct the telegraphic signals. When 
this (•urrmt has made its way across tlie Atlantic, 
it will naturally bcMveak, and, in a measure, exhausted 
by so long a journey ; consequently, instead of being 
set to bard w'orR in tliis weary state, it will b© , 
rc'ceived in a nursery or infirmary, and have its worn- 
out vigour recruited and renewed. The transmission 
current will opera to upon a receiving instnimeut of 
great ingenuity. Tlie continuation of the conducting 
Ftrand of llic cable vrill, on the other side of the 
Atlantic, bo curled into a coil, and this cWl will 
surround a horsesboe-sliaped bar of soft IVoii. The 
current, wbeu flowing Lhroiigh the coil, will make tho 
iron bar into a temporary magnet ; and the poles of j 
tliis teiiJi>(>ra^’ magnet wiil be reversed acconling as it | 
is a current from tiic positive or negative pole of the i 
transmission apparatus that flows through the coil. 
Between the extremities of the temporary magnet there 
will he a pmall permanent nia.gnct traversing on a 
pivot, so that its north pole may be attracted to, or 
repelled by, a correspondin.g polo of the temporary 
magnet. In this way, the permanent traversing 
magnet wdll jerk the right or to tlio left, accordingly 
as the giant voltaic battery on tiic other side of the 
ocean is ni.'ido to send a positive or a negative trans- 
nii$.sion current tiiroiigli tlio cable. The weakened 
tr.'insiiiission current will, r.otwithstanding )!s own 
..ability, render these magnetic movements compara- 
tively brisk and strong, bei'ans© it will course«many 
times roifiid tho iron bar in its coil, amKoach^tiiU!© 
repeat the samo inllaciicc and call up the tame 
addition of iningnetic energy in the ifon bar. It will i 
be the old trick of twenty men on the stage making 
ail army a tliousand strong, by marching round and 
rmuid, behind and Indbro the scene. There will be 
but one current, but tiic iron liorseskoe will feel as 
if there were a myriad, because of tlie one running 
round and round. Now', wllbii the permanent magnet 
traverses one way, it will complete a circuit, and 
open tho electrical floodgates of a small local voltaic 
battery near at hand. That fresh battery, its flifiid- 
gates being opened, will set to work, and print or. j 


on ps{i 9 r pEPimroa tli«! oocailon. itteMagM; in lS57» the 
permaDent magnet travenea tlie other way, probahiU^, #iU e^py 1 


iphetic iaeer, In ; 
gnUiflaatUHEi/ et 


will be bi^keo, the flood-gates of the l(K:al tlmfulflliimt oflflaJbcddprQmliCM^ . 

f ^®i5teryViIl be closed, and the printing will be stopped. - ' - 

'^lu the hand wliich holds tlio break-key on the west xrrm to .v 

coast of Ireland, will, by this complication of inductive B T V I T CT S. . ! / r ■ 

influence^ make the small permanent magnet on the 'Now, the faith of St Vitus is not tiie iUiii 


England’! 


left in Ireland, the battery in Newfoundland will print ; ^ greatest humorists — of poor Tom Hood. Thevh .Jf ’ 
when the winch is turned to the right, tlie battery in not a saint in the calendar whom 1 like more.. Thla 


Newfoundland wiU he inoperative and still. yery lath of June Is Ills especial day. 1 daresay 

|. printing-battery performs its work by the that in more parts of the world than one a miradte 

agency of a recording instrument, which consists of will be iierformed by the Sicilian saint upon this day. 
a ribbon of paper slowly and evenly unrolled from the AVhy not ? Did he not, when about to perish in the 
inside of a hollow cylinder hy moans of clock>w'ork, persecution of Diocletian, in the year 303, just as he 
and of a sharp style, which indents n scries of dots or bent liis head to tho sword, pray that all afflicted wil^ 
liniM upon the paper as it unrolls, when magnetically the dancing inaui.'i, that horrible madness, thoold be 
^irrcted to do so. When tlie style is pressed down for cured if they prayed to him; and did not a vou^o—ihim 
cm in»tant, as the paper is dragged along bcm;atli, a tici Jieaven, say pious believers — respond : ' St Vitus, thy 
is marked ; wlien it is Jrept down for a little more than prayer is answered.’ If all this did not happen, then 
nn instant, a prolonged trace or dash is left. The styde the Abbot Tlildtisoimis of St Denys, the Abbpt 


itseaf & held up by a spring when not at work ; but Warinus ; the authors of the Acta Sanct. Jmii; of 
;'i)caieatli tho style there is a soft iron bar, which the Aruudes JCccUsiasth% uro all lying— under great 
tecomes a magnet whenever a current of voltaic mistakes. Is not j$t A’itus tho patron saint 
nlectricity is sent from tho printing-battery through a Doltcinia? Has he not, for certain, two bodie8-*-one 
coil curled around it. Tlio temporary magnet then in the cathedral of 1 Vague, and tho other at Forma; 
draws down the style to make its dot or dasli, accord- not to mention two second-best bodies at St Denys 
ingly as the case may be. Wlicn tlie saTt Cron bar is and Cervey, as above ? 


an electridty formed magnet, it is stronger than tiic Hut of this humour of dancing, which St Vitus 
spring, and pulls down the style upon the paper; when undertook to cure - what of that, my masters? 
it ceases to be a magnet, tlie spring comes into play, JJumanity, poor thing, has been visited with various 
and lifts the style up, so that the paper traverses inani furors— tulipomania, South-sea mania, railway 
beneath it witliout a mark. Tho style is held dowm an mania, and hundreds more. Hy tl)cse it tried to 
instant or longer, accordingly as an instantaneous or make money ; but tlic dancing mania is the strangest, 
41 longer voltaic current is passed through the coil simplest, most unmoncy -making mania over hcai^ of 


sarrounding the bar. 

The dotrand-daall code of telegraphic communica- 


* We read in Spondunus,* says AVaddington, the church 
historian, 'that in the year 1374, there arose in 


tioQ is an invention of Professor Morse of the Onited Helgiuru a sect of dancers, who x>aradod the streets, 
States. It is a very important contrivance, because it entered houses and churches lialf naked, crowned widi 
enables complete words to bo spelled out wlicn there garlands, and duheing and singing, uttering unknown 
is but a single wire to transmit the signals through, names, falling senseless on tlie ground, ami exhibiting 
Different arrangements of these tw'o elementary signals other marks of demoniacal agitation.* 
coa eaiiily be made to symbol all the letters of the Peter de Hcrcntals— an old gentleman, vrich whom 
alphabet, *and the several numerals to boot, ^’hus, a 1 have a very passing acquaintance- ells us one of 
dot and a dash signify a ; a dash and tlirce dots, h ; the words — a frisky word — that they shouted out ; 
a dash and dot once repeated, c ; and so on. The perhaps our adjective is derived from it. 
derks who are engaged in reading diose signals, Frisch friskts cum gauclio elamat uterqne scxub, 
become so expert in their occupation, that they can cunntus nianutergiu ct baculo connexus.’ Shouting 
dose their eyes, and tell what tlic message is that is thus, these poor fellows and lasses danced cvciywhere. 
being telegraphed, merely hy the clicking sounds of Thej' first danced it at Ai.x-la-cbapelle, then at Liege, 
the atyle. ‘They get to understand die speech as well at IJtreclit, at Limoges, through Tongres, at Limburg, 


\ the writing of their instruments. 


then on to Cologne and Metz. Jumping, stamping^ 


It has l^n already- remarked, that one of the. pirouetting; scuffle, shuffle, in and out and down the 
most extraordinary circumstances connected with tlie iniddle ; join hands, gavotte, chasaez forward, and 
working of the Atlantic telegrapl^apparatus, is the set to partners — a polka, a {lolonaise, a Highland 
very trifling electrical power which proves siiffiidcnt to fling, a gallopado and a fandango. 'Are you ouli of 
tranomit intelligible signals through long extents of breath, my lady ?— nay, 1 trow not* A saraband, a 
the cable. In atx experiment made since the first minuet do la cour, a waltz, and a clog hornpipe. Tho 
allusion in our Journal to tliis subject, Mr Wliltchouse peasants in their sabots danced the latter fisatly 
was working with 1000 miles of tho cable, and sue- eiiougli. Their wives danced tho bolero, thecacoclia, 
needed in spelling words through this louglii by a the Tarantula ; tlic spider bit them on purpose, as you 
battgry nsosisting only of two minute fragments of shall hear. Hopping, popx>ing, never stepping, bund* 
zinc and silver, excited hy a single drop of brine sub- ling, trundling, whirling in and out ; mexphauti^ 
pended between them. AYbon oiio drop pf water and peasants, noble men, and noble ladies, a few priestii 
a fiftieth part of a square inch of zinc can electricallyt who went off in the midst of their prayers to St Vites; 

^ spell out a word througli a distance equivalent to lialf students dancing tho college honipix>c ; houso-wives 
. the breadth of the wide Atlantic, there need be and nurses, milititry men and grave magistrates, 
‘.any doubt entertained that the leviathan laminated Chosscz, croisez, pousette, and dos-h-doS) balancez, 
Mtery, with its 20,000 square inches of zinc, and and chaiae de dames, on they went; the musicians 
'.jDMUiy gallons .of acidulubpd water, will be quite equal being tired out, fresh ones were supilied ; douciqg^ 
.:ifl64be ta^ of doing the same thing through the entire ever dancing, the mania spread like, a plague. Idl^ 

» ltb of the ocean-basin. In 1851, Professor Morse luokers-on were affected, and joined ; the very. 

.the Atlantic would one day be crossed by a guards threw down their halbe^ and jigged, it:ww 
eable capable of traasm^tting etectrkid the mt; the judges juid iMuristers bowed graiwb^ ^B^ . 


iilisfxii of a jQQinnot de la coht; the 
, oat bit doahte ahuiQe ; and the jailer, tMoir* 

c^a his hen joined the prisoner in a lionipipe 

H' Ait this is a matter of history. Feasants loft their 
plmigli^ and every one else his or her occupation. 
;Uirl» and bo^a ran away from home, and servants and 
Apprentioes Joined in the wild scene. The spasmodic 
disease spread like a plague. The patients leaped like 
deer over stools, tables, and chairs ; they danced on 
without stopping, till dead or cured. * Felix Flatcrus 
tens ns of a woman at Basle who danced for a whole 
month togetlier,’ says old Burton. Music they loved, and 
the jhagistrates in Germany used to hire musicians, and 
also sturdy follows to dunce with them. By the year 
1418, the dancing-plague had reached Strasbourg, and 
for many, very many years, periodical attacks of the 
mania returned again wid again. The priests used to 
pray to 6t Vitus, and to throw cold water over the 
dancers; they would also heat them with sticks, and 
read the Gospel of St John to them. Jt was not until 
the sixteenth century, that Paracelsus^ a great man, 
greatly misunderstood, began to explain the causes of 
mis mania, and to lay down certain rule*' for its cure. 
Theoplirastus Bombast, or, ns he cuiled himself, 
Paracelsus, struck a dcailly blow at the niiracle- 
I mongers— for which ho now suffers in fame— by lirst 
denying that the saints had anything to do with the 
infliction or cure of this mania. ‘ We will not admit/ 

: .says ho, * that the saints have power to inflict disease, 
we disliko such nonsensical gossip, as is not supported 
by symptoms, but only by faith, wliicli is a tliifig*iioL 
human, whereon the gods themselves set no value;’ 
that is to say, superstition, for it is that kind of faith 
which the Sieur Theophrastus designates. Ho then 
proceeds to classify the St Vitus's dance: First, From 
imagination (chorea wstunatha) ; second, from sensual 
desires (chorea lahCAva); third, Ironi corporeal causes 
(chorea naturfdis). llis method of cure was, with oiiC 
exception, eminently sensible and modern: low diet, 
fasting, solitary coiifiiicnicnt, being imwie to sit in 
uncomfortable places, till misery and pain cured the 
laughter and jigging desires, immersion in cold 
water, and even severe corjmrcal chastisement. 

Paracelsu"— and our admiration of him docs not 
blind us to tlie^fuct of liis being sliglitly u quack — 
tlicn enumerates many quintessences and nostrums 
whicli arc not of the slightest use. I’robably these 
were intended to work on the faith of the patients. 
Cerl-iiinly when once the doctor stepped in, and the 
priest stepped out, St Vitus lost his power; his 
shrine shewed a decrease of visitors. Howling, hopping 
women and girls, and wliirling artisans, no longer 
flocked to him upon St ilohn’s day, nor diil tlie priest 
Mng forth the holy-water an'i St .loliifs gospel to 
banisli the plague. The fifteenth and sixteenth century 
saw the gradual decline of St Jolin's dancers; and in 
the commencement of the seventeenth, the thirty | 
years* stand-up fight between the Protestantism of j 
the- north and the 8ui>erstition of the ultramontanists | 
swept over 'Europe like a purifying fire, and the lielief in \ 
domestic house-plague devils, uiul especially the devils 
whom St Vitus banislicd, died out juid lost its power. 

Protestant Germany being saved, there yet remained 
Italy and Spain for M. Ic Diable to dance about in. 
He had already placed himself iu communlqatiou with 
the good prople thereof; hut, determined to go to work 
in an original way this time, he dismissed St Vitos 
and his agency, and took up with a little spider called 
the Tarantula. 

Have you ever seen Sefiora Perea Nena dance the 
Tamtella? Haveydu ever been in sunny Spain? — 
the a4i^tive out of deference to everybody else 
; .who Ima used it. Have you ever seen the peasants 
there^ or tha Boumani, the gipsies, twirl themselveB 

A ikntaatie way, iliaking their legs aa if bitten, 


be^ning slowly, bat hiereiimi^ Woi&deifh ^1, wftdr ' 
a maddening saltktiani, uso^ you 

have seen the last successor Of St Vitew, 
mato imitator of the devil-spider, the‘ suggiAiter of 
tiiat Rabelesian Kliapsody of Hood which 1 ^pioted in 
the commencement of this paper* 

But lo ! shall I write upon an insret and not q;UOte 
Linnmus ? Has that famous natusalist n0hiiig to say 
about the spider? Does he not give us m habitat of 
the Araiica Tarantula ? Yes doth he ; he tells us tliat 
it is found in Austral Europe, in Apulia, Baiharfa, 
Taurifl, the deserts of Southern Russia, in Astracaa, 
and in Persia. It was formerly believed, says be^ to ^ 
excite a desire of dancing which could only be cured 
by music; but that its bite was seldom dangerous; tliat 
its eyes are red, its body covered with block concentric 
rings; and that, excepting in those particulars, it is 
very much like otlicr spiders. 

1 do not find that the Tarantula dancers difibred 
much from the St Vitus disciples. When first bitten, 
if everything related he true, they would appear to 
have fallen into a state of melancholy, and to have 
lost possession of their senses. This continued till 
they heard the Tarantula music; upon wliicff, they 
sprang up shouting for joy, and danced on without 
iutermiBsion until they sank to the ground exhausted 
and neatly' lifeless. Some men were afflicted in 
another way. A few glasses of wine will make one 
man merry and another sad. So with the Tarantula. 
Some v/e;e‘ melancholy iiiad, and wept and pined 
iiwuy vfilh an uiiKalisiicd longing, an anxious misery, 
a worn-out morbid craving desire, in which they dl^. 
Dancing was, however, tlie rule — continual dancing, 
perpetual toi'-shaklng, limb-quivering, back-breaking 
exercise. To read the old chronicles, one would 
believe that throng) lout the fifteenth and sixteenth 
contan% notliing but one long quadrille prevailed in 
Italy. Moreover, the dancers abhorred or loved certain 
c olours— rod tiiey uisliked, or liked, with a mad-bull 
furj"— and so were gay or sombre as the case might bo. 

A certain ('Japuchin friar of Tarentum jigged it 
so vronderiully, pirouetting, and setting to corners, 
flinging, twisting, making chccscs, and horupipiiig 
like any dervisli, that Cardinal Cojetano, who half- 
suspected him to be a liumbug, proceeded *to the 
nionat Ury to witness the performance. Of dburse, the 
visit ended as all such visits do end. Going out for 
wool, wo weak mortals usually gel shorn. Enthusiasm 
would cease to be cntliusiasm wero it not catching. 
The dancing Gapuchiii danced it. finely — balanced 
himself upon one leg like Corito, shook the other like 
Elsler, and then performed certain mad pranks aa 
gr.^cefully as olii dolm lleevc, dres.5cJ as Cupid, 
dancing upon a theatrical sunflower. When lie saw 
his spiritual priii'jc clothed in purple, he made a dasU 
at him; lie disregarded the music of the Tarantella, 
and sighed only fiii the cardinal’s capo. He swooned 
upon being driven a^vny, and the ]>ltcou8 cardinal gave 
up tlio cape, whereon the friar, tlirowing it over his 
sliouldcrF, daiieed as if possessed of a love-frenzy, and 
tViclano went away a firm beli< ver in Tarawtism. 

^riiese fcpider-dancing people liked water, and liad an 
irrepressibie desire for the sea. Some old songs yet 
Tomaiih e:Vpre8sing Ihoir love for the deep, the ^ast, 
the ever blue, the deep, deep sea : 

* Allu niari mi portati 
Le soleti die mi sanati 
Allu inari, alia via ; 

^ Allu mari, allu inari; 

Mentre cainpo, I'aggio amari. 

'But, after all, the only thing to cure them was the 
Tarantella music. Villages sometimes provided the 
musicians, and more than (me lienevolent lady is 
mentioned who spent her whole time in visiting tlio 
sick, and her wh^ fortune in providing music for the 



simstAiL 


l^fjhQe tk foibBtei^ 1 ib 8B qiarkling, bat. lually more bdgbt, 

' Wm pieciiilteto) HftpiiiAesii^ many will slight— 

<. Wstill&igt the fixkt, tin astenislied they own 
> , The T(dbfiilA CHHMnoe in irapoiir has flown. 

^ you see, my dear fiionds, that the labour of 
: leaming 

Hey all be eomio'ised in the skill of discoming. 

* Ah, me I’ he exclaimed, as he rose to depart, 

■ A sotrowfhl feeling oppresses my Jieart, 

'When I think how the good is in error conccalcti. 

When X think of the evil that lies nnrovoaled; 

And often I sigh for that glorious day 
Which shall purge all the reprcdiate silver away ; 

Foi* though the Itt^flner, in time of Jlis 

The dross shall consuinn with unqucnchaliio fire, 

Yet gathering llis jewels willi excpiihilo orii-e. 

He will sare tho least .atom of gold that is there. 

Hope on ; for I see tim morn bronk through tlie gitiy — 
The shades aru departing : all hail to the day, 

When fresh frrun tho fnrn.'ujo, uiitarnishod .and ]»uro, ^ 
IncoiTuptilde Tniih shall for over cnduii! ! | 

GEORGE S T E P II E N S ^ ' N. 
Towauds the close of the last ceTitur 3 % there resided 
at the colliery village of Wylani, some eight miles from 
Newcastle, an individual named Robert Stephenson, by 
occupation a fireman to one of the collicry-cngines. 1 le 
and his wile Mabel occupied a part of a small two- 
storied house — still standing — with nnplastcred walls, 
clay'-floor, and naked rafters; let out in portions to 
labourers at the noighhouriiig pits. Here, according 
to the ‘rcchester' in the family' Jlihle, was horn, on 
the 9th of tfiine 1781, Robert Steplioiisoii's second son, 
George. The family afterwards grew to six in number, 
and Robi^rt and his wife somelimes found it diflicnlt to 
make ends meet out of an income of twelve shillings a 
week, with provisions at war-prices. When all ordi- 
nary expenses were paid, there was not much left to 
devote to clothing, and nothing to the scdiooling of the 
children. George/; mother w'us a woman of delicate 
health and nervous’ tcinperanicnt, subject to ‘vapours;’ 
and his father (W'as fnr from being robust. His 
father's engine- fire was a ijivourite resort ol the 
boys and girls of the neighouurhood, who used to 
crowd round it on evenings and li.alf-liolida^’^s to listen 
to some strange adventure of Sinbad or Robinson 
Crusoe, which he would rolato to them; or, better 
still, to some story of his own invention. lie was 
fond of wandering in the fields, and w'ent bird-nesting 
in summer-time ; and in winter, .had a flock of robins 
which he hod tamed sulflciently to comp hopping 
round him, and pick up crr.iiibs at his feet. When 
(Xcorgo was eight years old, ihe fiwiil}’^ removed to 
Dewl^ Burn, another hamlet a few miles away'. 
When' there was so little coming in, and so many 
mouths to mi, it w-as necessary that the children 
should be set to work at as early an age as possible ; 
BO George was set to look after a neighbour’s cows, 
and keep totk from straying, at an income of two- 
pence a dj^. Tlie lad's mind, even at this early ,ige, 
was not idle; for he made rced-whistlcs, and clay'- 
engines with hemlock steam-pipes; Imt nut to the 
exclusiou of his bird-nesting propensities. (Quitting 
his cow«minding after a while, he was set to lead 
horses at the plough, hoe turnips, and do other farm- 
work at an advanced salary of fourpence a day.’ But 
tho height of his ambition at that time was to get 
employment at the colliery^ and this he obtained after 
a while, still with an increase of earnings, first to 
ahepeace, and then to eightpenco a day. He was soon 
remoYed to another colliery two miles off, and set to 
drite tlie This went on for several years, George 


pauing much of his Idsmn Unic in tamiQg black-birds' 
and attending to his rabbit-hut(di^<-*«gMt jbare-legged 
laddie, ftill of fun and tricks, Ai nmrtcin# 310 am of 
age, he was appointed asslstant^flreiiMm to his Skfbetf, 
at a shilling a day; but soon after th{a come, another 
family removal to Jolly’s Close, a few miles further 
sooth. The family were all at work by thie time, the 
lads at the pits, and the girls assisting theii* mother tft 
home; and tho united earnings enabled them flo Uyo 
^oro comfortably than heretofore. When George was 
nftcen, he obtained a situation as fireman on hia owhot 
account; and his wages w'ere after a while advanced to 
twelve shillings a week, an event which ho announced' 
to llis fellow- workmen with the exclajnatlon : 'Now, 
1 ’m a made man for life ! ’ 

It was a proud day for father as well as son when 
George was appointed ‘ plugman,* and his father fire- 
man to the same engine; although the former was 
considered the higher post of the two. George now 
devoted himself to the study of the engine under his 
cate, taking it to pieces, cleaning it, and putting -it 
together again, so that he soon acquired a thorough 
knowledge of its method of working and constrpetion. 
He was eighteen y'eiWs old by this time, earning full 
workman’s wages, but not yet able to read. His 
duties occupied him twelve hours a day, so that his 
leisure moments were fen'. llis mind was fully bent 
on learning to read, for he found that the knowledge 
he w'as in vaiO' of was unobtainable otherwise. So he 
bcg.iii to artoiid u night-scliool three evenings a week, 
to take lessons in reading and spelling; and practised 
making pothooks, so that by the time he was nineteen 
lie was able to write his own name. After this, he 
took to nriliiinctic, in which he soon mode great 
progress, working out his sums while tending his 
engine, and having fresh ones set him each evening. 
In the course of time, he w'as appointed brakesman at 
the Black Callerto'^ Colliery. Jlis wages were now 
nc.'irJ^' a pound a w'cek ; but not satisficfL with this, 
he turned cobbler, and mended his fcllovAvorkmen’s 
shoes; for be Inul fallen in love witli pretty Fanny 
Henderson, a servant at a neighbouring farm, and was 
saving up towards liousckceping. Fanny’s shoes, as it 
happened, wanted mending ; so Gcordic must t^ his 
haiid at tiicni. He could hardly bear to ^nrt with 
them . 3 ' ter they w'erc mended, but Cfarried them about 
with him in his juickct for some time, pulling them 
out now and then, and gazing fondly at them; and 
doubtless, when obliged to give them up, taking his 
p.*i 3 ’nient out in kisses. It was iicre that he saved his 
first guinea, declaring himself to be a ‘riclf m.on* when 
lie put it aw.'i}'. On Saturday afternoons, instead of 
going off drinking with the other workmen, ho always 
made a point of taking his engine to pieces for the 
purpose of cleaning it. Although he would never 
accoiniiany his comrades in tlieir drinking-bouts, he 
was fond of joiningmlicm in the ijorformanco of feats of 
agility, in winch, as in most other things, ho excelled. 
He was not witiiout pluck cither, ns he proved by the 
thrashing lie gave bully Nelson, the terror of the 
vilhige. His school-education still went on*in winter 
Lv'^niugs, t:U ho had advanced so far in arithmetic that 
the master could teach him no more. Still saving up, 
by dogroes*lie amassed sufHcienl money to enable ahim 
to furnish a small cottage in a very humble manner ; 
and tliis being done, Fanny' and he were married in 
November 1802. He took his bride home from church 
on horseback, site being seated on a pillion behind him, 
witl^her arms round his waist. 

Still theorising— attempting, among other things, to 
find ouf perpetual motion — ^lie yet found time to get 
through much hard practical %ork. Tims, ftom mend- 
ing slices, he took to making them, and shoe-lasts also ; 
and dock-cleaning was another of his occnpatioiis. 
Thirteen months after marriage, his spu Robert was 
born; a short time after which event, tho family 
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to Siirmjprorfch, seven miles from Newcastle. 
coUiejy, which is a very extensive on(v George 
MS Woicted bralcesmsii. Soon after their arrival, 
i^vrm died ; a loss which affected Geoi|^ deeply, who 
f^erished her memory tlirough life with the most 
affectionate reverence. Shortly after, he accepted a 
toitiporaiy enga^ment in Scotland, from which he 
returned, dfter a Shear's absence, with twenty-eight 
pounds in his pocket, to find his father blind, helpless, 
and deeply in debt. Having paid the debts, he removed ^ 
])is parents to a small cottage near liis place of work ; 
whero the aged couple lived for several years, sup- 
ported entirely by George. Being drawn to serve in 
the militia, the remainder of his twenty-eight pounds 
had to be paid for a substitute to servo in his stead, 
lilts last blow brought him to the verge of despair. It 
seemed as if all his efforts to get forward were to bo 
unsuccessful ; and be had fully made u^i bis mind to 
emigrate to America, but was unable to raise sullicicnt 
money to pay for his passage. He still went on experi- 
mmiting, making models, and obtaining a thorough 
knowledge of his own engine. A new pit was sunk in 
the neighbourhood of the one whore he worked ; but 
the engine fixed for the purpose df pumping tlie water 
out of the shaft was unable to accomplish its duty ; 
and neither the engineer nor any cnut in i^ic neigh- 
bourhood could set it to rights. This went on for 
twelve months. At length, George, who had thought 
the matter over for several months, voljjnteered l»is 
services, which were accepted almost in despair; for 
what could be expected from a poor workinir-man, 
where so many educated brains had failed ? In four 
days, however, a thorough euro was effected ; and in 
two days more the pit was free from water. 

In the year 1812, George Stejihenson was made 
enginc-wriglit at Killingworth, at a salary of L.IOCi a 
year. He was nov^ a good arithmetician, and an eager 
leader of any scientific works he could lay hands on. 
During th^time he was at Killingworth, he in\'ented 
several improvements in pit-machinery. Having expe- 
liencod in his own case the W'ant of a good education j 
while young, he dettsrmined tliat his son should liave . 
notliing to complain of on that Score. So 'Rohert 
was sept to a good scdiool at Howcastlo; and, as soon 
as he wa;j old enougli, entered as a member of the 
Idteniiy and Philosophical Jn^titutc of that .town. 
The boy’s progress justified his father’s expectations. 
Dike his father, he w'as fond of reducing his own 
theories, and tliuse of other people of whic:h he reiui, 
to practice. Wanting sometliiiig to experiment upon, 
Bobert one dky selected his fatlier’s pony, and adminis- 
tered to it a severe electric shock, having prepared a 
kite and* copper- tvire conductor for the purpose. His 
fiither com^g out on the instant, shook his whip at { 
him, and called him a mieciiievous scoundrid, but 
chudtled inwardly at the lad's ingenuity. 

As early as the middle of the sPi^^iitccnth century, 
wooden rails had been laid down in various parts of 
the north, from tlie collieries to the water-side, to 
Ihcilitato the tr.insit of minerals between the two 
points, oiie horse being able to draw tlirco or fmir 
times more over the rails than on an ordinary road. 
In the course of time, these wooden rails came to Ijo 
plated with iron, and thus rendered niori durable; 
and rails made entirely of cast iron wero gradually 
hitroduccd in various parts of the country. After a^ 
time, various scientific minds were attracted by the 
idea of constructing a machine to be w'orked by steam, 
which should run on these tram-roads, and supeihede 
horses. Many engines of different kinds wero built by 
.various parties, some of them being entire lailures, 
oflAers havingij^ partial sfccess. Thus, in 1804, Captain 
T^ithick wdS considered to have achieved a great 
lihphr when he 'constructed a locomotive which would 
oi^n after it at the rate of five miles 
oo libnr. PramBolly, however, this engine was a 


failure, and had to be dtsmouatod ki vU riiort^riipev* 
In 1612, Blenkinsop^ of Leo^. oonilruf^ 
engine which would drag thirty odat^waij^a ttk >V 
speed of about three miles and a guartmr isik hem '; 
The great .peculiarity of this machine 
driving-wheel was cogged, and worked into-a t^heff: 
rail laid on the outside of the ordinary , Aft v 
those who had hitherto turned their attention to'tho<.> 
question, had worked on the idea that a heavy engina^/; 
constructed with a plain flanged wheel to rOA; 
smooth rails, would not foe sufficiently adhesive evsli^\: 
to attain any considerable speed ; in other wordst that 
the wheels would slip round without biting the 
and the locomotive come to a dead stand as soon, as 
high-])rcs8iirc speed was attempted. George Stephenson , 
was the first to do away with tliis fallacy, which Imdl 
been a stumbling-block in the way of ah his, predo- 
cessors, and to prove that *the weight of tlie engine ' 
would of itself give sufficient adhesion for the puipojMS , 
of traction.* At the Wylam Colliery, two Or three 
engines of different kinds were tried with but indif- 
ferent success; iiiid George, wlio had now bent the 
whole energy of liis powerful mind to the locomotive 
question, went over Irequenth’* to see them work, and 
to study the principles on which they wore built. He 
turued the subject over and over in his mind, and 
d(‘VOtcd month .aftcT month to patient investigation 
and preliminary experimcMits, all tending in one direc- 
tion. Lord Uttve-nswovth Avas called a fool by many 
people 1 -vhcn, after listening to Georj^ Stephenson's 
statements, he advanced liini sufficient money to 
construct a locomotive engine in necordance with his 
plans. There w'oro still many diffieiiUics to contend 
w'itli; hut on the 2jth of July 1814, his engine was 
plucK’cl on the tram-road at Killingworth Colliery. It 
was constructed with smooth wheels to run on an 
edge-rail, avhs without springs, and had a watcr-barrri 
for a tender. It succeeded in drawing a weight of 
thirty tor.s up a considerable, gradient at a rate of four 
miles an hour, and was ‘ the most successful w^orking- 
engino that h.id yet been conatnictcd.* Still, there 
was little or no saving over tlie cost of horse-power, 
neither was tl.c spi’cd greater thiiii that wjiicli could 
be obtained on the old system, and George Stephenson's 
engine would have turned out littlj; better than a 
failure, had he not made a.n opi^ortune discovery which 
more than doubled tlic spCM'd hillicrto attained, without 
extra expense. His discovery consisted simply in 
making use of the waste steam— which had hitherto 
lK*eii allowed to blow itself away — to excite the com- 
bustion of the fuel, by adding velocity to the draught 
from the furnace, and thus create a larger volnme of 
steam for -working-purposes. He had scarcely made 
this discover}^ U^fore ho sot to w^ork to build a secapd 
locomotive; niui, taught by Ids first experience, his 
second was constructed iii so skilful and superior a 
manner, that it may iia truth be termed the father of 
all succeeding locomotives, since its great fundamental 
principles remain in operation to the present day. 

Soon after completing liis second locomotive, Qeorge’i^ 
attention was drawn to the number of fatal aocid^to 
occurring in pits from the explosion of f^-damp ; 
to the necessity of constructing a lamp whirii wovla 
afford the miners sufficient light to work by, and yei 
do away with the risk of explosion. He set to work^ 
experimenting in his own -way, and risked his lifo 
several limes in the pit before he was satisfied that he 
had discovered the true principle on whlrii endi a 
lamp pould be constructed. At length he discovered 
that a lantern, pierccyl with a number of smell tubes 
at the top and bottom, and otherwise oir-tig^t, migh^ 
be burned in the foulest air without causing an exjpki«. 
siou ; and on this principle his lamp, which is in uqa 
in NorthumWland to the present day» and is gs 3^ ^ 
the ‘ Gcordy ’ lamp, in contradistinction to the * 
was constructed. It was first put to .a p^rieal .use 
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towns in Englnnd weid sniqiiltod with 
IlMItrsy Accommodation, ttough this was tiot cf&cted, 
af^Mhe success of the IiiTen>ool line was a fact 
all, without much absurd opposition from 
landowners, and even fiom the corporate bodies 
several considerable towns. To nearly all the most 
‘'f Important of these lines, George Stephenson acted as 
engineer ; Hius, in %he course of two years alone, .321 
miles of railway were constructed under his superin- 
tendence, at % cost of about L.1 1 ,000,000 sterling. By 
thi9 time he had taken up his residence at Tapton 
House, near Chesterfield, where he continued to reside 
fbr the remainder of his life, and near to which were 
some extensive coal-pits, which he had leased in con- 
junction with some Liverpool gentlemen. From these 
colleries he supplied London with the first coals that 
wero sent by railway. TTis fame had now spread 
abroad, and in the year 1845 lie was requested to go 
to Belgium to make a survey for the proposed Sambre 
and Meuse Railway. A public banquet was given in 
his honour at Brussels ; he had also an interview with 
]Qng Leopold, and in tlie course of a conversation on 
geology made use of his hat as a model to illustrate 
what he was saying. U was afraid,* said he to his 
companion ns they left the palace, ‘that the king 
would sec the inside of ray hat, for it *a a shocking bad 
one.’ 

Ho had been made a knight of the Order of Leopold 
some years before; and Sir Robert Peel j)ffered him 
knighthood more than once, but; Mr Stephimson 
would not accept it. A short time after ids visit to 
Belgium, he went to Spain, to make a survey fur a 
proposed line ; mid having overworked himself, fell ill 
on the way home ; and, though he recovered after n 
time, was never so strung aftcrw'nrds. He gradually 
gave up to his son all matters connected with raiilways, 
and settled down ^nto a quiet country gcntlomau of 
agricultural tastes. Uls closing years were chiotiy 
dsa'Oted to horticulture and farming ; and lie revived 
in his old age many of the tastes of his boyhood. 
He had speeial pets among his dogs and horses, and 
was proud of his superior breed of rabbits. Tlierc 
was scarcely a nest on Ids estate tliat he was not 
acquainted with ; and lie used to go round from day 
to day*to look at llicm, and sec tliat they w'cre kept 
uninjnrcd. The year before his death, he vlsitViid Sir 
Robert Peel at Bray ton Manor. Professor Buekland 
was of the party. One Sunday, as they were return- 
ing from church, they ob8erve<l a train speeding along 
the valley in the distance. 

‘Now, Bnckland,* said Mr Stephenson, ‘I have a 
poser for you. Can you tell me what is the power 
that is driving that train ?’ 

‘ Well,’ said the other, ‘ 1 suppose it Is one of your 
big engines.* 

‘ But what drives the engine ? ’ 

• Oh, very likely a canny Newcasvie driver.’ 

‘ Wliat do you say to the light of the siiii ?* 

* How can that he ?* asked the professor. 

‘It is nothing else,* said the engineer. ‘It is light 
bottled ujj in the earth for tens of thousands of years 
—light, absorbed by plants and vegetables, being 
necessary for the condensation of carbon during the 
process of tlieir growth, if it ho not carbon ’iii another 
form; and now, after 'being buried in the eartii for 
long ages in fields of coal, that latent light is again^ 
brougltt forth and liberated, made to work, as in that* 
locomotive, for great human purposes.’ 

Thus peacefully sped away the last few years ofVhis 
man. He died on the 12lh of August 1848, in 
.^jM. elxty-seventh year of his age, and lies buried in 
Chund), Chesterfield. . 

^^^m.:]^9tticular8 of the life of one who has hem 
^gnppAtcly teViTied the ‘Father of Railways,* have 
MiM^ttutfaei^ from 'tho excellent memoir by Mr 
jBmilW Smiles, recently published. 


, BOW VO SBOX. VIXB Ti^D rLaouB OF meuk 
A good trap? That soon ceases to be of mach. effect. . 
Cats? They are amusance In themselves, unte where, 
trained as pets. Fpison? That is dangerous, lifsten a ; 
minute, and 1 will toll you of a plan of a very,, simple 
niiturc, wliich experience teaches me is' effioieni*' On j 
entering the house the writer now occupies — a rather old 
one, as it was bnilt in tlie reign of James IL— the floors 
and shelves exhiinted the usual proofs to eye and nose 
that they wore a haunt of large numbers of mice. It ; 
Bconicd hopeless to trust to the ordinary remedies. 
Thinldng over what else could be done, I bethought me ' 
that, if it could be made not worth their while to remain, 
the mice would he seimible enough to desert the house for 
better quarters. It was resolved, thorcfoi’c, to act upon the 
principle, that prevention is better than cure. Tlie I'eader 
must excuse a somewhat miiiuto detail on a domestic 
subject of no small importance. We chanced to have a 
thorouglily cleanly and rather reasonable cook at the 
tunc, wild, though fond enough of her own way in most 
other things, did me the favour to let me have mine in 
this aDair, and to carry out my plan with the greatest 
strictness and fidelity. On that very evening, after the 
last meal at night, every crumb of bread was carefully 
swcfit from the table, dresser, and kitchen floor, and the 
sink was carefully sluiced and cleansed from .ill culinary 
debris. The sweepings were throwu, not into the dirt- 
bcap, but into the kitchen fire, so as to insure their 
peri'ect destruction. This wa.s done regularly every iiiglit ; 
:uid of course the mice soon found out there was notiiing 
for them to eat, excepting a trifling morsel of cheese in a 
common trap, by which a few were caught. In about 
fortnight, one weakly mouse was caught by the hand *, but 
from that time to tlio present — about a year and a half— not 
a tr.nco of a mouse, has been visible, though they liave been 
heard runnin.g behind the wainscotting in some parts of 
the liouse. No trouble has been taken to stop up the 
mouse-holes, which remain ns at first; not :i single cat has 
been known to enter the house, and no dog has been kept 
It is evident that what is cJirelessly left on the floois, &c., 
of meal-rooms, constitutes the chief support of mice; and 
if Site trouble were taken to deprive them of this, they would 
soon be so far reduced in nunibers as to be rurcly seen or 
heard. Every occupant of a house might, at all events, in 
this way compel the mice to migrate to his Jess cleanly and 
less puins-taldng neighbours ; and 0 the c/istoMi of removing 
every particle of food from tho floor ev'cry evening wero - 
established in all Ittmses, asrit very easily might be, tlie pro- 
jmgalioii of these troublesome little .aTiiinals would nearly 
ce;Lsc in large towns ; at all events, those which did exist 
w'oiihl confine themsolvcs to their proper habitats, the 
dmins and sewers. An unlooked-for uddition.al benefit, , 
moreover, of a similar kind, was the rt'sult of this practice, 
which may possibly be mentioned on another occasion. 

‘ms 110UN*SIIALL HE EXALTED.’ 

Coiitinning our ride to Banias, we toiled up steep rocky 
paths, where we found Arees and shrubs very abundapt, 
particularly on grassy table-land. We met people trayet- 
liiig — women on horseback wearing the curious bom, wliioh 
is fixed on the front of the head, and fastened behinlL j 
Tiiis tanturoT horn is made of tin, silver, or gold, according i 
to tho rank or wealth of the wearer. Some aro a yltrd ! 
long, shaped like a spcaking-tnimpct. It rises from 4be I 
forehead, and is fastened at the back of the head by a 
band. A large veil is thrown over it, and fidls down the 
sides of tile head and shoulders. It la usually worn only 
by married 'women; but 1 believe unmarried women also 
occasionally wear it. There are many references to this 
horn in the Old ^'estainont. It was sometimes worn by 
men. Job says : * 1 liave sewed sackcloth upon my sk^ j 
and defiled my horn in the dust,’ Job xvL X5; and David, 
alluding to the righteous, says, in psalm dxii. 9 : ‘ His hprp 
shall be exalted with honour.' — LadyFalhUmiTs Chow-Chow, 
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A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

pxi(A].E TKiSKDanirB. 

.Aild what is Vrienclsliip but a uttin«>, 

A charm that lulls to sloop, 

A shade that follows wealth and fame, 

And loaves the wretch to weep ! 

This remark, expressed too tersely and intelligibly to 
be considered * poetry ’ now-a-daya, must apply to the 
nobler sex. Few observant persons will allege against 
■ours, that even in its lowest form our frieiidshiii 
is deceitful. Fickle it may he, weak, exaggerated, 
sentimental — the mere lath-and-plaster imitation of a 
palace great enough for a demigod to dwell in — but it 
IS rarely false, parasitical, or diplomatic. The countless 
second^ motives which many men are mean enough 
to liave — nay, to own— arc all but impossible to us ; 
impossible from the very faults of our nature— our 
frivolit}^ irrationality, and incapacity to seize on more 
than one idea at the same time. In truth, a sad 
proportion of us arc too empty-headed to be <luah!u- 
minded, too shallow to he insiiuere. Isay, even the 
it^orst of ns being more direct and simple of character 
than men are, our lightest friendship — the merest 
passing liking that we decorate with that name — is, 
while it lasts, *nore true than the generality of the 
ao-callcd * friendships* of mankind. 

But — and this * but ’ will, 1 am awar \ raise a whole 
nest of hornets — from their very peculiarities of tem- 
perament, women’s friendsliips arc rarely or never so 
knn, so just, or so enduring, as those of n:en— 
you can tlnd them. Damon and Pythias, Orestes and 
Pylades, Brutus and Cassius— last and loveliest, David 
and Jonathan, are pictures un.natched by any from 
our sex, including the far-famed ladies of Tdangollcu. 
When such a bond really does exist, from its ('xcep- 
tlon to general masculine idiosyncrasies — especially 
tbo enormous absorption in and devotion to number 
one —from its total absence of sentimentalities, its 
undemonstrativeness, deptli, and ])Owur, a friendship 
between two men is a higher thing than between any 
two women— nay, one of the highest and noblest sights 
in the whole world. Precisely as, were comparisons 
not^ as foolish as they are odious, a truly ,good man, 
^toihe larger capacities of male nature butii for virtue 
and vioe^ is, in one sense, more good tlian any good 
womac. But this question 1 leave to controversialists 
uto eqjoy breaking their own heads, or one another's, 
oter a bone of contention which, is usually not worth 
^picking after all. 

Yet, though dissenting from much of the romance 
ttdked fbmale friendships, believing that two- 
friixdt of them epring from mere idleness, or from that 


dcsoin (Taimrr which, for want of natural domestic ties, 
makes this one a temporary substitute. Heaven forbid 1 
should so malign my sex as to say they are incapable 
of an emotion which, in its right form and place, 
constitutes the strength, help, and sweetness of many, 
many lives ; and the more so, because it is oug of the 
fir.4t sweetnesses we know. 

Probably tliere arc few women who have not had 
some fir#t friendship, as delicious and almost as 
passionate as first love. It may not last — it seldom 
does; but at tho time, it is one of the purest, 
most self-iorgetral and self-denjdug attachments thgt 
the human heart can experience; with many, the 
nearest aiiproximation to that feeling called love — 
mean love in its highest form, apart from all selfish- 
nesses and scnsuousDcsses— which in all their after-life 
they will ever know. This girlish friendship, however 
fleeting in its cliarncter, and romantic, even silly, in 
Its manifestations, let us take heed how we make light 
of, lest wo he mocknig at things more sacred than we 
arc aware. 

And yet, it is not tho real thing— not /riencfs/i^p, 
but rather a kind of foreshadowing of love; as jealous, 
as exacting, as unreasoning— as wildly happy and 
supremely miserable; ridiculously so to a lood^er-on, 
bat to the parties concerned, as vivid and sincere as 
any uicer-passion into which the girl may fall; for the 
time being, perhaps long after, colouring all her world. 
Yet it is but n dream, to melt away like a dream when 
love appears; or if it then wishes to keep up its 
vitality at all, it must change its character, temper its 
exactions, resign its rigiits; in short, be buried and 
come to life again in a totally different fohn. After- 
ward, sliould Laura and Matilda, with a house to 
mind .nnd a liutband to fuss ovei, find themselves 
actually kissing tlu^ babies instead of one another — and 
managing to exist for a year without meeting,' Qr a 
month without letter-writing, yet feel life no blank, 
and affection a reality still — then their atlnchment 
b ’s taken its true shape, as friendship, s&wu itself 
caimhle of friendship’s distinguishing feature— najpely, 
tc-ndernes^ without appropriation; and. the womeo^ 
young or old, will love one another fkithfiilly to tl^ 
end of their lives. 

Pcrliaps this, wliich is the test of tho oentimeiijfc, 
explains why we thus seldom attain to it, in its hlghost' 
phale, because nature has made us in aU our feelings 
so intensely personal. We have instincts, passions, 
domestic afi'ections, but friemkhip is, strictly speaking, 
none of the three. It is— to borrow the phrase so 
misused by that arch rni^goaorslist, that high-priest of 
intellectual self-worship, €loiitl)e«-an elective Minty, 
based upon the spiritual oonsaDgomity which, though 



CO-fixistoot is dijfaFODl: froW'Aiiy tie of 
of blood-rdatiemi^i]^ l^eMbrc^^^i&er ^le 
woaknesMf 'Of tlieee, rightly i^ertaiii to 
iti^tlee, immonitiM, henefits; and piiioe belong 
•to B distinct Bphei>e» of which tl>e vital atmoepbere is 
' perfect liberty. A bond, not of nature hut of clioice, it 
ehould 'exist and be maintained culm, feee» and clear, 

' having neftber rigfita nor jealousies; at once the 
drmest and most independent of all lidman ties. 

.* Enough/ said Easselas to Imlac; * you convince me 
that no man can ever be a poet.’ And truly, reviewing 
ilriendship in its pumst esBen(,*e, one is prono to think 
that, in this imperfect world of ours, no man — certainly 
no woman-— ever can be a friend. And yet we all own 
tone -doaena ; from Mrs Granville Jones, who invites 
% few friends ’—say two liundred — to pass with her 
n *jiodial' evening’ — to the poor costermonger, who 
JfelMits after tlie little pugilistic sweep the familiar 
t^ico-comic Bsying: * Hit him hard; he’s got no 
friends 1 ’ And who that is not an utter misanthrope, 
laoiild refuse to tliose of his or her acquaintance that 
pmlst in claiming it, the kindly title, and the pleasant 
ieoial qharities which belong thereto. 

Love is sweet 
Given or returned ; 

and so is friendship ; when, be it ever so inftnitesimal 
'in quantity, its quality is unadulterated ; springing, as 
I repeat, women’s friendship almost always does spring, 
nnt of that one-idea’d impulsiveness, often wrong- 
| lMBaded, 'tot rarely evil-hearted, which makes us at 
cnoe so charming and so troublesome, and which, I fear, 
never will be got out of us till we cease to be women, 
and become what men sometimes call us — and they 
well know tliey give us but too much need to be — 
angris. 

Tes, with all our folly, we are not false : not even 
when Laviitla Smith adores with all her innocent 
soul the condescending Celestina Jones, though meet- 
ing twenty years after as fat Mrs Brown and vulgar 
'Hra Green, they may with difficulty remember one 
another’s Christian names : not when Bessy Tliomp- 
'•00} blessed with three particularly nice brothers, 
o wn s likewise three times three * dearest’ friends, who 
iMmestlytpeFSuade themselves and her that they come 
to see dear Bessy ; nevertheless, the fondpess is 
real enough to outlast many bothers caused by said 
brothers, or even a cantankerous sister-in-law to end 
^Wit^ Nay, when Miss Hopkins, that middle-aged and 
strdng-minded ^ young lady* of blighted affections, and 
Sirs Jenkins, that woman of sublime aspirations, who 
haa unluckily * mated with a clown,’ coalesce against 
the opposite sex, fall into one another’s arms and 
TOW eternal friendship— for a year; after which, for 
‘five more, they make all their acquaintances uncom- 
fortable by their eternal enmity — even in this lament- 
aide. pliase of the sentiment, is certainly more 
mpectable than the time-serving, place -hunting, 
"Inner -seeking devotion which Messrs Tape and 
le ^loose to denominate * friendship.’ 

Men' may laugh at us, and we deserve it : we are 
often egregious fools, bat wc are honest tels; and 
our folly, at least in this matter, usually IBU when 
theirs begins— with middle life, or marriageh 

It is the unmarried, tlie solitary, who ore most 
prone to that sort of * sentimental’ friendship with 
ttor own or the opposite sex, which, though often 
most noble, unselfish, and true, is in some forms 
VlndicrouB, in others dangerous. Eor two women, ^past 
^^^liest girlhood, to he completely absorbed in one 
"iMtto, and make public demonstration of the fimt, 
,^-uareises or quarrel^ is so repugnant to comffl<m 
that where it ceases to be silly, it becomes 
srroqg. But to see two women, whom Pn>- 
jbaa dmied nearer ties, by a wise substitiition 
1^ of fate, loving, enstaining, end. 


oomferOng^^ with a 4eiidtenesii often doscr 

than fhset m alsUirif, beesaun it bos all the- novelty of 
eleetkn whito .belongB to- the conjugal tie itself-i^mli^ 

1 eay» is an honourable and lovdy sight. , 

Not less so the friendsliip— rare^ I gran^ «ilt?quite 
possible— whidi 'aubsiats between a man and^.wqmaa 
whom circumstances, or their own idiotyncrariaa^-Vre- • 
elude from the slightest chance of ever < filling fnlotsf/ ^ 
That such friendships can exist, especislly bettrato.^ 
persons of a certain temperament and order, of * 

I and remain for a lifetime,- utterly pure, interferiiog 
with no. rights, and transgressing no law of motali 
or society, most people’s observation of life will tesU^ ' 
and to must take a very low view of human satoee;^ 
who dares to say that these attachments, samcoily 
termed * Platonic,’ are impossible. But, at the aamc: s 
time, common sense must allow tliat they are rare i 
to find, and not the happiest always, wlien Ibmid; 
because in some degree they are contrary to nature. J 
Nature's law undoubtedly is, that our nearest tpes , 
should be those of blood — ^father or brother, sister or 
mother— until comes the closer one of marriage ; and , 
it is always, if not wrong, rather pitiful, when any 
extraneous bond comes in between to forestall the 
entire affection tliat a young man ought to bring to 
his future wife, a young woman to her hnsband. X 
say ouyft/— God knows if they ever do 1 But, however 
fate, or folly, or wickedness may interfere to pre- 
vent it, not the less true is the undoubted fact, %mt 
happy above all must be that marriage where neitlier 
husband nor wife ever had a ftiend so dear as one 
another. 

After marriage, for either party to have or to desire 
a dearer or closer friend than the other, is a state of 
things BO inconceivably deplorable — the more erring, 
the more deplorable— that it will not hear discussion. 
Such cases there are ; but He who in the roysteiy of 
marriage prefigured a greater mystery still, alone can 
judge them, for He only knows their miseries^ t)|^ 
temptations, and their wrongs. 

While allowing that a treaty of friendship * pppliid 
simple/ can exist between a man and woma’a— undtr 
peculiar circumstances, ' even between a young man 
and a young woman, it mqst also bo allowed that the 
experiment is difficult, /iften dangerous.; ro dangerous, 
that the matler-of-fact half of tbef’ world will not 
tolieve in it at all. Parents and guardians very 
naturally object to a gentleman’s * hanging up his hat* 
in their houses, or taking sentimental twilight randdes 
with their fair young daughters. They insist, and 
justly, that ho ought to 

Como igth a good will, or come not at all— 

namely, as a more acquaintance, a pleasant friend exf 
tlie family — ^the whole family, or as a declared suitor. | 
And though tliis may fall rather hard upon the 
young man, who has just a hundred a year, and with : 
every disposition towards flirting, a strong horror ^ . 
matrimony — still, it is wisest and best. It. may save' 
both parties from frittering away in a score c€ fidse ■ 
sentimental likings the lo.ve that ought to heloog 
but to one ; or, still worse, from committiiig or 
suffering wiiat, toginning blamelessly -on either aide,' 
frequently ends in incurable pain, irremediable wiosg^ 

Therefore, it is, generally siiealdng, those furttoaou. 
in life, with whom the love-phase is past, or for wHoni;.; . 
it never existed, who may best use the right *irhirii ; 
every pure and independent heart undoubtedly hM, 
saying: ^ 1 take this man or woman ito my feMuritl! ' 
only a firiend— never eitlier more or fess— whm& at" 
such 1 mean to keep to the end of ,my And.ilf 

more of these, who really know., what- niaiidriiip is, 
would have the moral courage to assert Ita ;dignlty 
against the sneeta Of society^ wbidi Mloalih.:^ tolieve 
in anything higher and purer thMVltae]f^;ri#lt 4t . 
wuDld to an the better fer the >•' 



oHAMssm 


Women** frkpdriiifli erith one enoUier are of coome 
ftee from lUl theae pmla, and yet they have their own. 

wondflaihl Uw of iez«»wbicii exiaia apiritually aa 
v^l aa materially, and often independent of matter 
altogether— aitioe we lee many a man who ia mtudi 
mote of a woman, and many a woman who would cer- 
tainly be the * botteivhalf' of any man who oared for 
barJ^hia law can rarely be withstood with impunity. 
In moat friends whose atlachmont ia specially deep and 
Jastlogr, we can usually trace a dilTereuce— of strongi 
Of weak, gay or grave, brilliant or solid — answering in 
some measure to the diflbren(*G of sex. Otherwise, a 
close, all -engrossing friendship between two wdtneii 
woald seldom last long ; or if It did, by their muinal 
Ihminine weaknesses acting and reacting upon one 
oaothof, would most likel^ narrow the sympathies and 
deteriorate the character of both. 

Herein lies the distinction— marked and unalienable 
-—between friendship and love. The latter, being a 
natural necessity, requires but the, one, whom it absorbs 
and assimilates till tho two diverse, and often opposite 
characters, become o safe unit>— according to divine 
ordinance, * one flebli.* But frioiidsliip, to be friendsliip 
at all, must have an independent self-exih. .nee, capable 
cf gradations and varieties; for iliough we all can have 
but one dearest friend, it would argue small power of 
eitlier appreciating or loving, to have only one friend. 

On the other hand, the * hare with iniiny friends* has 
passed into a proverb. Such a condition is maniti 8tl> 
impossible. 'J'he gentleman who, in answer to Ins 
servant's request to be allowed to go and * see a friend,’ 
eriea: 

Petcb me coat, John! Tliongh the night be rail, 

I ’ll see him too — tlif‘ fii^t 1 cvoi b.iw 

this cynic, poor wretch, speaks wiser than be is aware 
of. One simple fact explains and limits the whole 
question — that those only can find irnt* jnends who 
have in ihcmsidves the will and capacity to be &uch. 

K friend. Nut iierbaps until later life, until the 
follies, passions, and sclflblinepseR of youth have died 
out, do wc— T mean especially we women — recognise 
the inestimable blessing, the rcspiinbilidity awful as 
sweet, of possessing or of being a friend. And tliongh, 
not willing to lun counter co the woild’s kindly 
custom, wc may give that solemn title to man} who 
do not exactly own it; thou„u year by year the fierce 
experience of life, through deutli, circumstance, or 
change, narrows the circle of those that do own it ; 
still that man or woman must have been very unfor- 
tunate — perhaps as there can he no resuU without a 
cause, worse than unfortunate — who, looking hack on 
thirty, forty, or fifty years of cxibleiice, caiixiot say 
from tlie heart ; * 1 tliank God f n my friends.* 

People rarely long keep what they do not deserve. 
If you find any who, in the decline of life, have few 
* auld acquaintance,’ and those lew * never brought to 
mind,* but in their stead n lengthy list of friends who 
are such no more, who have * ill-treated’ them, or 
with whom they have had a * slight coolness ;’ if they 
ore always finding fault with the friends they now have, 
and accusing them of ingratitude or neglect ; if they 
tgll you Uiese friends* secrets, and expect you in return 
to tell them all yoi/r friends’ secrets, and your onvn — 
beware of these jieople ! They may have many good 
qualities; you may liko them very much, and keep 
them as most pleasant society ; but ss lor resting your 
Heart upon them, you might as. well rest it upon a 
burning rock or a broken reed. 

Bat If you find people who through all life’s vicissi- 
tudes and pangs have preservod a handful of real I 
*lidleiids”-*exoiuBive of you, for it takes years to judge ! 
the value of friendship towards ourselves— if on the I 
whole tiiey complain little either of these friends or 
of the world, which rarely misuses a good man or 
woman te ever; if 4hey beatow no extravagant 


devotion on yon, nor expect fimisyou one i|^it more ' 
than you freely ^vc ; if tbqy never, under any exram, 
however personally flattering^ talk to you dbaut a tliird 
party as you would shrink from^Uiefr talki^ to any 
tliird party about you— then, be astiafled 

Thosi' friends thou hast, and their adq»tion tried; 

Giapplc them to tliy soul with Hooks ofiPtsell 

Hcver lot thorn loose ; suffer no chsagfng tMe 4lf 
fortune to sweep them from you — no later frieudah^ps 
to uhurp tiioir place. Be very patient with tliaaft; 
bear their little faults as they must hoar youva ; nndGe 
alios atico for the countless unmtontional allghta, 
iiogloils, or offences, that we all roust, in the wbmuC 
lllc, both endure and commit towards those who Ibm 
not a part hut an adjunct of onr existence— rcmeiA- 
horing, us 1 said before, that tho very clement |o 
which true friendship lives, and out of which it cannot 
live at all, is perfect iibti ty. 

Friendship once (oiiocived should, like love^ itt 
one hcnsc last for over. That it does not; that in 
tho world's harsh wear ami tear many a vei^ sinoere 
attachniciit is slowly obliterated, or hotl^ parties 
grow out of it and cast it, like a snake his last year's 
skin— though that implies something of the snake- 
nature, J fear arc facts too mournfully common to 
he denied. But there is a third fact, as mournfully 
uncommon, which neetb to be remembered likewise: 
w'c may Ioru lin friend— tho friendsliip wo never can 
or ought to lose. Aetivelys it may exist no mote ; 
paBsi\cly'', it is just as binding as the first momsait 
when wo pledged it, as we believed, for ever. 
dutiful, like its delights, may have liecome a deaft* 
letter; hut none of its claims or eonfidemwi have we 
ever aftiTwards the smallest right to abjure or Co 
break. 

And here is one acimsation which I must sorrowfully 
bring against wonieU, as being mucli more guilty ^lum 
men We can keep a secret— ay, against all satire^ I 
protest we cun — ^ivhile the confider remains our friend; 
blit if that tic ceases, pop ! out it comes ! and in the 
bitterness of invective, the pang of wounded freling, 
or afterwards in iijcre thoughtlessness and easy for- 
getting of wliat is so easily Healed, a thousand things 
are sni I and done for which nothing can q;i^er atone. 
The ' I friendship w'hich, once certain that it is past 
all revival, ought to he buried as solemnly and silent)^ 
as a lost love, is cast out into the ojien street for all 
th^ snarling curs of society to gnaw at and mangle, 
and all tli3 contempt uous misogynisls who pass by to 
point the finger at— * See what your grand ideals oil 
come to!' 

Good women — dear my sisters! Iw our friendships 
false or tnie, wise or foolish, living or dead-p4et 
us at least le.in) to k^^ep them sacred! Men arefkr 
better than we in this. Kandy will a man voluntarily » 
or thoughtlessly dhtray a fneud'a confidence^ eith^ 
at tlie time or afterwards, lie will say, even to his 
own wife: can’t tMl you this— I iiave no riglM 

to tcU you;’ and if she has tho least spijrk of goM» 

. ing, she will honour and love him all the d«iar«sr fiw 
so saying. More rarely still will a man be hear^ as 
women constantly are, speaking ill of some friend who ^ 
a little Willie hefon*, while the friendship lasted, was 
all perfection. Wliat is necessary to be said he wfll 
say, but ndfc a syllable more, leaving oU the vest i& 
that safe, still atmosphere where all good finictifies 
and evil perishes— the atmosphere of sUonce. 

i\y. above all things, what women need te lesKfibi 
their friendships is the sanctity of aUenoe— qiteoce ki 
outward demonstration, silence under wrong, silenoe 
with regard to tho outside wbrld, and often a Micate 
silence between one another. About the greatest 
virtue a friend can hav% is to be id)l» to Md Her 
tongue ; and though this, like all virtues canied to 
eztremity^miqr grow into a and do great bann, 


OHAMBSBS^ ^roU&NAJL 


It ||6%iBr can bo much liam as that liomhle bar^ ba sudh a fijK)! at to give os an opportooity 
„-iSr and. piofligaty of speech which is at ilie root of boarding That, hoae^er, is, I agree, oor only 
hW/tbe quarrel^ cruelties, and ibjusticca of the chance, and now, as to particulai^s, if Le Hi^na is 
gwrld. o fool as to let us come within grappling distance 

And let every woman, old or young, in commencing of Le Bamrd* 
a fiiendship, be careful that it is to tho right thing These were quicUy arranged Tlie ScoutB guns 
Aie has givyn the right name If so, let her enter were to be loaded to the niu//1e with grape and 
upon it thoughtfhlfy, oornestly, adMuedly, as upon canister, we wore, if possible, to run alongside to 
■n engagement made for hit, which m truth it is, leeward of the Henchman, which would give the 
alnce^ whether its duration bo brief or long, it is a (privateer's guns sufflnent elevation to sweep 
tangible reality, and, as such, must ha\e its influence enemy's deck, and the men were to boaid in the 
()in %e total chroniclo of existence, wherein no line smoke of the first and onl> broadside intended on our 
can ever be quite blotted out Let her, with the side to be fired At Withers's suggestion, the seamen 
strength and comfort oi it, prepare to tako the were to be told to arm tlionisclvcs with any weapon 
burden; determined, w hates cr the other may do, to they might prefer to tho light cutlass— crowb^ 
fulfil her own part and act up to her own dut}, handspikes, axes— an> tiling dcidly and weighty they 
absolutely and conscientiously, to the end For truly, could freely wield 

the gremst of all external blessings is it to be able ^Anl now to sic all things got in readiness with our 


^ An 1 now to sic all things got in readiness with our 


to lean your heart against another heart, faithfhl, own eyes, added Dowling, and tho two ofllc ers walked 
tender, true, and tried, and record with a thankful iway 


ness that years deepen instead of dimimshing, *1 have llu night as I before intimated, hod set m dork 
got a friend * * and btoriiiy the moon ajipcaring only at brief intervals 

t through a bri il in the ilouds that swept swiftly across 

' the sky, and I could not hi\c dibtinctly seen Harrv 

KIBKI WLBBF, Webbes fan had ho fionted mo, which ho carefully 

1 /i « 1 . TV* avoidid doing 1 w is not howt^er long m doubt as 

r n L p » I V A T 1 1 It c \ 1 I » I ^ to the cfT ( t pinducc I upon that sensitne organisation 

ouAirFR s by the ufliters ( onferentc W ith is niudi sw iggeiing, 

devil may care indifllrcnic as tlu fiunicd state of niy 
tnff.pn«t«*r wM ttmbly overmatched in nei^ht of own mrvtg permitted nu to isvume, I toeJaiincd m 
mltal and tonnage The a,uiis wcic twelve soon as the olliccrs wlic out cf 1 cnniig 

|raiid,r«j tho« of /«• Ji «md (n.Iitcon% and tin ‘1 •uppm.p, Mr Ilirrj \\tblc >ou will U livonred 
privateers hull was but a walnut she 11 iii comparison Mitli a leiding part m iht tra^i toinody wc hive just 
with the wild fabric of the imperinl w ir brif; Tnfact hrirdontlmiK) 1 uuloituuaUly am onh apiswnger, 
fhe 5rovf« as nutber built nor aniKd tot saLhcmonii- but }onr>itli»ri sonwill bm ni doubt, the hononr 
t«rs, and had it been possible to do so the ofSter in of hiadmy the boarders' 

tomporaiy command of bir n is bound by bis instmc A low iiiirticulnte erj ol sliime md terror csoapeil 
tions, as well as by privalcLr pi tctice, to hive avoided tlit uiifortuiiau joni ' mm, who without furtliu 
the combat, had it even been an cqu il om, distasteful uplj burr td below 1 followed liter a lew momenU 
to hia own reiVless impulses as llylit mirbt 1 1 I be ipc tbon^bt, and found llnrrj Webbt piom upon his lace 
uniAoaf flgbtinir was, however It Bcenii I t laticitlj on tlu cabin lockci sc Us bobliiu, convulsivelv 1 
•gnei, out of the question and Ac to flj-lit with half < lost 1 mil ilted tin door, lor I pitic 1 the poor j onth's 
Or chance of winning, was the suljKt of i low toned anguibh of mind, anl i dim notion liiJ, moremor, 
lugnbrgius confeienci between Dowling and Withers crossed niiiic tint it miOit le politu on my part to 
to which,, as fir as listening w ith bated brcith went, wmlhi rc^srd of Csptf*u Wtbhc •» fliiule.'irapK.ssion- 
Hatry Webbe and I assisted , I able sun 

Withers was inxioubly sweeping the watns in all ‘\oulnvc never bci n In action, I suppose Sdidl 
directions with Ins iii„ht glass m the hope of bi^hting *Ncter* O (lud*— iicvtr ’’ 

a friendly cruiser, when J)owling lanu ift to conurt *Ah, will then yoa will think nothing of it, I oiu 
with him the mode ol couih it told, after thi first li\t inmutcs Sonu of the grtatest 

*A king’s cruiser would bi a surht for sore eyes,' heroes tint c\irlivc 1 base nmfissi 1 to feeling terribly 
said lie, ‘just now— eh '\\illicrs<* But th re s no ner%ouB whin first undii fire, and T can well bchese 
such luck to be hoped for Iho (rttf/tn sprung her it Ikl William Tiimood with mou truth than he 
muzcii two or tlircc diys ago, and is at I ortsmouth meant ins woids shouil cnn>fy ti his panic stricken 
getting a new one, and the Idian is cnnMng ofl auditor, lor 1 mysi 11 feel ihuicd queer, I promise you 

XTaaln * A... . a i ■ a. .w f. 
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BtMalo’ 

‘1 wish Webbe were here liinisc If^reniaiked Withers 
'The superstitious rclmme of the men upon liis 
“luck ** IS w orth a si ore of hands * 


buppose w ( tiy 1 1 istc pi hr m ly 1 ( ontinued, hitching 
down till keys of the spirit locker. ‘Dutch courage 
must be better than none 

Wc both sw allow 1 1 i Inmprr, with good effict as 


w ‘That 8 true enough , I ut w ibliinz w on’t get him hen k gar led my self but poi r W i hbe continued to weep 
Wfaatf in j'our jud^^ment and mine is tlu lust mode^of hke the tenest giil, except tint Ins tears now fWed 
tsekimg the Ficm liman, is the pussing question ’ silently 
‘Infernally bad will be the sery best inode we can ‘Comi como my good fellow,* I exclaimed, gitiiw 
hit upon , but the w orst, ( ert iinly, wouhl lie Atti mpting way iii some di grec to the feeling of contempt which 
to play at cannon-balls with oui ugly customer lie cxticmc pusillammity in a man always oxeitcs. ‘plutk 
ought to smash us into chips, at that “fun, in ten^ up a heart, if it’s cvei such a tmy one Depend upon 
* It, we shall both live till wc die, and not oho moment 

Bight Thcro is but one chain c— that of boating longer, had no such devils playthings as connon-bsUs 
1 -“throwing all our follows in a body upon his dfeck. ever blou in^cntid ’ 

That IS plainly our ginic,* added Dowling ‘Veteran This consolatory logic of mine appoared to revive 
WWM»i seamen ha^e been long since used up Xc him more than tlie brandy', ho ceased weeping, and 
wmwA crew must, tlulcfore, bo chiefly composed of looking up in my face as steadily as the dull light of 
' yyify const npts, who, with anything like the lamp swinging overhead permitted, ho said wltli 
jyM numbers, would h ive a pool cliance in a band-to au approach to firmness 

‘It w the \ulgar dread of deatli whlob lihue 
mr that reason the l<iench commander will unmans me, Linwood. 1 have lain fitir weeks svltlnti 





tho Ludlow c^' w it every bour t^ 

eto•e^av^:me» w resigns itself to 

SOf XiOt it Js not iho will, tlie mind, the soul 
m&;iAiiihhs from the dire conflict; it is physical 
'ilcm''only that fails me. A horror of bloodshedy of 
the, iSaiii of clashing swords, was congenital with my 
Hy mother gave me birth, prematurely, on 
the ITodsp,. privateer, during lier desperate action 
nilJi the French privateer, La Flcche. At one time 
teting that murderous flght, tlie enemy obtained| 
toppora^ty possession of the deck, beat my father and 
bis men below to the cabin where my mother lay ; and 
pistol-shots, the clash of swords, tlie fierce oaths of 
incjii stabbing, slaying each otlier, mingled with the 
^pman*8 evy of travail— with the wail of the new- 
bbm inflmt.* 

, *Pray,’ t;dd I, after a pause, for I felt somewhat 
mystified by the young man’s glib eloquence — *pray, 
j is my friend Captain Webbe aware of the congenital 
I cowardice — I crave pardon — of tiic constitutional 
infirmity under which his son labours?* 

*Yes, I think .so; but lie, reasoning from himself, 
believes that what a man wills to do, that he can do.* 
*Wcl1, then, it seems to mo that, tindci the peculiar 
circumstances, you should firmly tell l^owling you do 
not mean to fight. This is not a king's ship, and he 
cannot shoot you for congenital cow for constitu- 

tional infirmity, that is to say.* 

*1 cannot, dare not, do as you advise,* exclaimed 
HaiT 5 ' Webbe with frenzied emotion, and quite 
heedless of, or indificrent to, the sneer J could not 
suppress. ‘And tliis not from any fear of incurring 
the contempt of niy father or of Dowling; for that 1 
should care little— nothing : the great, the terrible 

fear which haunts, dominates, distracts me is — is * 

^What, in the name of wonder, besides pistol-shots 
and sword-stabs? Speak out, man alive! Wo shall 
not have many more minutes, you niaj^ depend, to 
waste in talk.* 

‘I love, Mr Linwood — to ecstasy — madness !' 

*Oh, that’s it : and loving to ecbtasy- madnesa, you 
are naturally desirous of living over the honey-month, 
at the very least.* 

* Maria Wilson,* continued the young man, ‘ has but 
one faulty ifi fault bo — i^n gutliuBinstic admiration, 
namely, of whifl she imagines to. be heroism— the 
heroism of homicide — of valiiVi- human Imtcliory : the 
phrase offends you ; well, call it iiiiUtnry heroism. 
She greatly aiimires my father, or, more correctly, my 
father's deeds, as reflected in the mirror of public 
opinion ; and slio has frequently expressed her regret 
that the probably speedy termination of the ivar will 

S ttt it out of niy power to gather laurels in the same 
eld of sin and death.’ ^ 

•You arc rich in fine words, Mr Harry Webbe: 
nevertheless, proceed.’ 

‘No additional words, fine or’otherwiso, are required 
to describo my position,* he sadly replied. ‘The time 
is come for gathering those bloody laurel.^, and I have 
no strength for the harvest : occasion calls, and I am 
not r^dy ! ^ Maria,* he added, with a renewed burst 
of wild dismay — * imagiiiafivc, romantic, falsely 
judging, beautifhl Maria,, when slie hears of this 
night's deeds, and my share therein, will hoot me from 
her Tiresence,* 

‘ Ifounds, then, why not try and muster up sufficient 
qohrage to make a show of fight ! Such inexperienced 
yoimgsters as you and 1 will not be placed in front 
w the battle: it’s not likely, O well, if the consti- 
tutional infirmity is not to be conquered, 1 hardly see 
whai'*# to he done. Except indeed— except — — Yes, 
succeed; and if it, did, would bring you off’ 
colours— and a sound skin I* 

^ • Vrftit might bring me off wltli flying colours, Mr 
|[4iwdjod?’ 'eagerly dcnpinded youiig Webbe. 

Softly ; let mo reflect a moment. It is 


evident by what is 
ships ure not near cl<ni}Qf^et|: 
of time ; and I must not 

at times to outrun discretion t 'let^'ms v s . . 

1 did consider: examined the 1 :idtl}iwt 4 |dea dia^ |kisd' 
suddenly gleamed through my 
aud over again, and discovering no pveM« 

it, hot and shining, to my anxlouslly emlttntf'^yoitnjr 
friend. ‘‘ * 

Ah me! could I only have foreseen' uiU s;!!i^SS^'ii 
of dreadful scrapes it would get mo into-^mt"t)w 
mischievous Maria Wilson was, in fact-r— 
mind; or at least it’s of no use minding now-^^ 'X 
resume. This puragraph, the intelligent reader 
observe, is a parenthesis. '1 

‘ The problem to bo solved is,* I began, * to enable 
yon to wrest bright honour from those ferocious 
Remrds, without giving them a chance of conferring 
upon you a too immediate and unwished-for immor- 
tality. Well, I think, that cun be managed.* 

* IIow — how can it be managed ? * 

‘Thus wise: common candour, however, bids me 
first distinctly apprise yon, that if I succeed in render- 
ing you this service, I siiali expect a gnid jtro fto* 

‘ Of what kind — in what way?* 

‘ In lids kind, in iliis way. I have a strong convic* 
tion. imifression ratlier, tlint your good-will, your active 
good-will might bo of signal service to me in the 
anxious biisinr.'.^ I am with 3 *our father engaged in.’ 

‘It might, it might; it shall,* he exclaimed, pressiug 
my hand in both his as a pledge of amity and good 
faith. 

‘That is understood, then. Now to particulars. To 
begin with: I have nri insuperable objection to a 
French {irison, and, although I do not feel at all like 
a hero, 1 slinll cortainij' do my best to keep out of one, 
Tlmt “best” will not bo a thunderbolt of war, you may 
lie sure; and the leio likely to he so, forasmuch that, as 
I before remarked, Dowling will never think of placing 
such youngsters as you and I in the front of tho 
fight ; the danger may not, therefore, be so very great 
after nil. Now, I do not care a straw for my share 
of the “glory” which the Scouts hox )0 to achieve by tlie 

defeat of llie Kciiards * 

‘ Well, well, but 1 do not under Ha ! Gfbd!* 

Th^ sudden boom of a heavy gun arresteh tlio poor 
fellow’s speech, and shook liiin as with ague. 

‘ The Frcnchniiin’s challenge ! ' I exclaimed, with an 
effort to show an unconcern T cortiiinly did not feel, 
‘Ho has the first word, but is evidently a good way 
ofi'yet. T.ikc aiiotlier sip of cognac; and I don’t care 
if 1 do the sanir.’ 

‘IJcing a passenger,’ 1 resumed, ‘and not at all 
amenable to Dowling's authority, 1 may of course 
refuse to join the (ronib:itaiit 8 .’ 

‘ Cortainh" 3 'ou may.’ 

* And 1 ccrtain1>^i)a1I. Do you begin to take me ? 
Arc w'e not both of about the same height and sise ? 
And if we oxciiango clothes ; if I don that, lieavy poa- 
jacket, willi its high up-turned collar; that fur-ca^' 

tie its large flap-ears ,dowii over my ffiiccka, tlie' 
o(fUce is in it, if, on siieii a night as tills, and amidst' 
tlie smoke and bustle of battle, any one will dis&ver 
that WiiliHin Linwood is on deck, and Harry Webh^ 
consequently the “passenger” who has turned hi out 
of barm’s wiiy ! ’ 

* * 1 coniprcliciid. Well, will 3 'ou do this ? * 

‘ Upon my honour, I will ; and the more readily, to 
be 4 uitc candid, that T do not see how X tlierehy 
inen^ase my personal risk, being, as 1 said, determined, 
in any case, to do my little best to keep out of; f|iO 
French bilboes. The struggll^ as sketdied by Dowling 
and Withers, will he brief as fierce; and the niomeni 
it is over, or nearly so, I slip down— you turn out— I 
turn in— and the thing is done.’ ‘ 

‘Yes, if the French give our fellows a chance tp 



mkWKBBtsm t&BMkii. 


Wafli iim and ydtt nee nditheviroanded 

riar iffrrlnUV** 

* j)nn\,i&ention it, there ’a a |(ood felloir, unleia you 
nr)ilh to iWe me a congenital qualm. Ah 1 here cornea 
Xtowhng Kemember that your aoul’a m arma and 
mgvr for the fray.* 

*Kow, >oiing gentlemen,* exclaimed Dowling, ‘be 
aaiart Tlie french *iron*t decline th( cloac hng we ire 
anxiooa for, and in ton mintitL^ or Uss wl alnll be at 
each other’a tliroata You have been splu mg the main 
brece, I aee Well, a ghsa or no dK.8 no harm I 
wiU take ono myself Noii tlun,* ho added, after 
toaaing it off, ‘where arc >our tools 
‘Toola! Whnt tools ^ 

*Cutlaa8'-piatol8 * 

‘Cutlass pistols indeed not for mo at all events 
said I ‘ Being only a 1 o Urr, Mr Don lin"*, I intend to 
turn in and try to bhip thiough tins niglit s shindj 
‘The devil vou do ' But 3 on < 111 1 he serious 
‘Can*t 1 , though I '>ou Mill fiiid, sir that I im 
perfectly serious Besides, 1 ob)cet to lighting upon 
gvmoiple * 

‘Brineiple be I d rut a better principle than 

yon out bf a frostbitten turnip t And what ] imc ipli 
may I ask, do 3 ou intt nd to blecr 1 ^ ^ added DomIui^ 
taming shaTpl3 towirds H irr> Wihbc 

‘I am prepared to do my dut\,* ho replied, IojI as a 
encumber 

‘Bravo* 30ung man T amddigl tel perhaps a little 
•nrpnsed, to find you so plue 1 3 llh nun, I must tell 
yoKkf are not, I fear, so confident is th y moiiII be. if 
your father Mere here They ha\< a hupiistitioiis 
ihith m “Lucky Webhe , ’ so for this onre >011 niubt 
be “ Lucky Wc bhe,” and t ikc his pi ik Mliieh iwll he 
01 the front centre of the boarelcrs a little f lu ird of 
the third gun from the bou s You m ill boar 1 is you 
heard me explim to Withers, in the smoke of out 
own guns About ai>t3 loiinh dm d mIs miII leap 

with 3«u upon the 1 rinchraaii s doek ind 

‘Go to Jericho Mith 3 out l> routh dai<» devils * 

Interrupted I, m 1 real pin e Why eonfouiul it Mr 
Dowling, 30U cm t mem tlia*— th it tins 301111 » itllo v 
^lad, ns I may ati3— is to le 1 1 the forlorn hoi t ** 
‘Have the goodness not to «ho^e in 3 aiir oir tdl 
it*a aslted for,’ amrily rcjoinel the ofli(i.r Be cn 
deck, Webbe,’ he ad led, ‘lu 1 im minutes at l^it st 
or yon may be too late to open the ball ’ With th it 
be left us 

His announccraent of the distingiisl c 1 pait in the 
Imminent conflict assigned to Webb lun cr almost 
knocked me over, and I hal 1 mind to pert mptoiih 
retract the rash promise I had gnon 1 was pn aentc 1 
doing so by shaniG — the compliment to m3 supp jsedly 
unshaken courage implied by Harry Welles ilierity 
In stripping, the instint Duwlnus back wis turned — 
mere acting, b3 the 'via3, on tlu pirt of Ihit liunihue 
of the flnest w iter -and more thonsall, by tlu rc issur 
teg^ conviction that in tlu dirkncss of the night md 
oonfhsion inculmt to sudi a strugdc, the ofluers 
abominable proposition — prompted, 1 could not liclp 
suspecting,* by secret cnnnty to the absent skipper’s 
son— -of jdacing a compsntive stripling m tlie vinbf 
the flght, could not he carried out 
In less than theflie mniut s presonbed h3i«Dowlinr, 
I was fully equipped for combat— loided pistols in my 
boll, a straight cut and thiust suord naked m my 
hand , the disguise, as fai as 1 < ould judge by the dim * 
light of the cabin, complete in 1 T was taking a thud 
thimbleful of codnoc, when the ofteers loud, flbree 
bM burned me on deck 

^ 3 Plenty of time,* said Dowling ‘I was aftoid that 
OOWardly wretch, LinwAod, might be pitching his 
“ItflncJliles ** Into 3011 place yoursilf sennewhere 
|ri|oul amidships Silence * * he shoute d to the men , 
‘no jabbering till the guns haie spoken Iherc is 
Mnethfny else,* he continue d, ‘to winch £ require 


your attnitioQ. I m itol^golfig ta|tauta tasimalm 
gloiy and Old England. Glcry is a^woofd^ of which 
a milhon would not All one hungry belly; andOld 
England can take veiy good care of itsw Whal 
really concerns you is, that in a quarter of an hont^ 
or less, you will either have captured a ship worth 
ten tliousand pounds at the very least ; or hata lost 
every mag and rag you possess, besides having the 
aitisfaetion to know 30a are on the way to a Ikenoh 
Imprison That’s the right sort of growl, lads,* added 
the officer ‘It is quite clear, tliough 1 can’t see 
your faces very plainly, that 30U understand the 
thing I and the captain a son there will lead you, 
and ae mean to win, I promise you. Kow, make rtady 
for work * 

A Bicond fierce, but, as it were, suppressed shout 
or ‘growl,’ followed Dowlitigs speech, then the men 
who hnd gone aft— liitehing up their trousers, and each 
man tightening the grasp of Ins weipon, crowbir, 
limlspiko tomahawk, (utlass, cat pouter s adre or axe 

took up their appointed stations and silence, broken 
onij by the whittling howhiur wind, and the* lieate, 
su ish, mo in of the daik tumbling sea, pervaded the 
ship 

ihe Mtuition, with its surroundings, was a trying, 
awful on to 1 loiirig crcf iihnrn who had never seen a 
hh t fired or iblick drawn iti auger ihe night was 
linker th HI when wc went below, and the huge miss 
of bluff precipitous Sinq not more apparently, than 
about a mile to leew ird, chepimd the gloom which 
the S (ut Eccmed t) cnriv with her as witn only the 
lib and one im//cn sqiaii sail bct she tor cl slowly 
uheal to meet Ia innarf which bimiJariy ri Ineid m 
cam 18 gradui 1 *y iieartd us We ctmll see that the 
iicneliinins cU k wis now %l with men, and tho 
gkimiiig poll fires gaic w irning that the deadly 
hioodsi le \ *11 h w is to herald our ittempt to carry 
the war bug by 1 imlinj,, would be reciprocal 

A\Iiv Captiin 1 c 'Moim cli I not ivnil h inseU of /s 
Iftnnds superoiitv in wtidit of metal, anl shot- 
resisting solidity cf foiisiru tioii, to cannonade the 
bee tt till she stiurk or was hloui out of tho water, 
was a iu7/1e at the time lut sulboqii ntl3 explained 
ly the lien h c nmumders niHuty to d image the 
celelntod Voi/l is litllp is might be itsJ hta confi- 
dence tint It htr tils boarders wciflcl eaBi]3 master 
I till 11 siBtin e of i nitre piiiatc 1 s crew 
i Icn minutes, perhips, by tlu eloek— two hours at 
Icist counted b3 the bcatinf^s of my puke —elapsed 
before the s esse Is ckse 1 in the dec imvo death ''trnggle 
' At length, the bowsprits of /e ! tn ltd and tho jSeout 
drew p ist each other, a few fee t only apart — another 
minute and they wcie dircc tly ahe am -had grappled 
a sheet (f blinding fl4mi flashc ] m our fices simuk 
tnnroiiBl3 with the roirof / I ntids guns, ind tho 
3 elhng shouts of her crew uliocd on ourncle by the 
snipping of io])os, thd nflitbng of plmks, and the 
shrieks and curses of wounded ind d3 mg men * 

* Steady ! i nghslimon— sle idy * ’ rose high alHivo the 
dreadful uproar, in Dowlings fiercely calm tones 
ringin„ through his trumpet ‘Bemember to board bH 
the smoke JikXb** 

Another glare of flame, not this time in ogr faces-^ 
another roar of cannon, accompanied, followed by 
ftrocious snouts, cruj, euisca, in the midst of which 
the Sccnits clambered o\er the bulwarks, and myself 
amongst them, impelled by a kind of me ch anical 
volition k iped upon 7 f 7 i^enarc/« dock. 

The incidents of the next sixteen munteSs nrhieh 
T was afterwards told the contest lasted, passed like 
a hideous dream It was a strife of raging demons, 
stabbing, smashing, pistolling each otaer Without 
method as without mercy 'JHie Erenchmen^-yMhs | 
chiefly — the latest haul of the exhausted maritimo 
consc ription, fought with spirit, but tlimr eompara- ; 
lively sbglit frames and swords availed but ! 












! italwart ptlrtiXium 

*iid Of course, 1 fouglit» ftre^ 

\ lu^A^f UbM with the xest, yet the dreadful struggle 
' ^^'fsgllSd liisve left only a confused, chaotic intpression 
f for an incident towards its 

; pS^' wneil combatants had become thinned and 
i 'tl»;^l||^arcuf atmosphere had lightened somewhat. 

tiiHt mement, an eddy of the light drove me 
Captain Le Moine, a gallant, white-haired, but 
sfiJd'TigoroQS veteran. He was flf^hting with the ragd^. 
of'dfiispair, and thrust at me with furious energy. 
IttcriSid the stroke, and would havo avoided the com- 
.batf he was determined 1 sliould not, and pressed 
me fiercely whilst a sort of ring of the Scouts— tlie 
victory being no longer doubtliil— gathered about us. 
Istborde had rendered me skilful with tho sword, 
but I parried the veteran's thrusts wdth difficulty, the 
4arkness obliging mo to depend in a great degree 
upon feelitiff his blade as it played round mine. All at 
oztee, a crowding from behind drove me as it wero 
upon Captain Le Moine, who would not yield a 
Step ; and made a fierce pass at mo. 1 1 was parried ; 
and my recovered point passed through the unfor- 
tunate officer's body. Ho fell hack d« ml os stone, 
and at that moment the moon for the first time 
since 1 had left tlio cabin, looked through a rift in 
the black clouds upon the pale face and white hairs 
of the slain seaman, as if— ibr tho accusing light was 
as instantly withdrawn— to fix them indelibly upon 
«ny memory. 

And never, while memory endures, shall 1 forget the 
Caimlike horror with which the dread siglit filled me; 
a horror heightened, maddened by the exulting cheers 
of tho privateers for my violory. I broke wildly away, 
regain^ the Scout's cabin, and, flinging the accursed 
sword upon the floor, heaped opprobrious abuse 
upon the trembling wretch fur wliose sake I, in tiiy 
unxcHSouing fury, asserted I had defiled my soul with 
murder. 

The violence of that paroxysm of passion presently 
abated. 1 tiirew oil* my borrowed habilimcnls, and 
hastened to hide myself — can the reader comprehend 
such a feeling ?— in my cot-hammock. My reproaches, 
incol'.ercnt as they were, had nevertheless sufiicud to 
sufficiently irform Harry Wtbbe how matters had 
gone, and he was quickly on deck with the crinisoneil 
sword in his hand, coolly listening to the compliments 
of Dowling— Withers had been sped to his account — 
upon tlie liorcfiitary pluck he had displayed, to which 
he and the surviving Scouts generally were pleased to 
aay the capture of Hennrd was in a great measure 
attributable — an exaggeration prompted of course by 
the fact, that he was their captain's sou. 


THE NATURAL TREATMENT OE 
DISEASE. 

OxB of the most remarkable phenomena of the present 
I time !b the transition state of medical practice. Not 
i only is the old stereotype of the profession broken • 
up, in which a prescriptive series of bleeding, blister- 
ing, and drugging followed the coarse of the disease, 
•but the traditioT^ faith in such remedies is daily 
growing fainter, before the advance of physiology. 
There ii a vast difibrence between the relentless doctor* 
wbo took so much trouble to physio our youth, and 
Ihg 'JBodcfrtt savant who stands by our bedside, with 
l^tSHgent eye fixed upon ours, as if he would read 
V^ thoughts, mid perliaps for more than one visit 
himself with asking questions, and watching 
of nature. One great seceding party 
;&.ilmji|rwrion ^ that hitlierto we have systc- 
metUdnes: while in order. 


as it would 'sheuK''! 

; at least do no hamij It 'dffoisi' .to"; 

an egtent deserlbed sa sbu^- 

have fallen under general susideitei >1^ hm riving 
more or less practically, to an old idea whioh-aim 
the imagination of our ancestors^ wktMMlt ififinendtig^ 
their practice — that there resides a entwllve power, in 
Nature herself. • v ' ' ' j 

That this idea is in the main correct, iS shetm to 
tlie eye by what takes place in the case of exteniat 
wounds. In a slight cut, for instance, nature does;B]il 
the surgery herself ; she heals, closes, fills up, 
a little time there is no trace of the injury visible. , la 
more serious cases, she demands assistance, but only 
to secure fair- play for her own curative exertions: the 
surgeon, therefore, steps in with his instruments and 
bandages, and renders all the mechanical aid in hit 
power, nUhough neither he nor tlie appliances he uset 
are able to heal any more tlian they are able to create. I 
In therapeutics, the hyilropath proceeds upon tlio 
same plan, although with Jess mystery; for he acknow- 
linlgcs openly the supreme power of nature, and claims 
no other merit for himself than tliat of gvging her 
tair-play in performing her cures. This, however, was 
not always his practice; for hydropathy, like other 
hranc.hea of scionce, began in superstition. Cold water, 
administered inwardly and outwardly, was supposed 
to be the cure — a specific for all diseases; and indeed, 
we believe that at this moTnont,Mn some parts of 
Germany, the patient is still drenched with water 
his stomach, literally, can hold no more, and overfiows 
by tho mouth. The name of the system is sufficient 
indication of the mistake in which it originated ; and 
the restricted expressions, liydropathy nncl the watef* 
cure, arc used to indicate a natural treatment a 
disease broad enough to serve as the basiii 
therapeutics. - ‘ 

We are led into ,c1iia train of remark Vf a little 
volume before us, which, partly because it is a little 
volume, and partly because it is written with a fairness 
and liberality bespeaking a philosophical mind, will in 
all probability meet witli general acceptation.* It la 
an explanation of hydropathy by a practical hydropatb; . 
and, so for as we know, is the only brief treatise on ! 
tlie rnlijcct calculated to give tho general* reader an 
occutiite idea of this systematised practice of hygiene. 
Dr Lane begins by mentioning the mystification which ^ 
prevails even among otherwise well-informed persons^ 
and attributing it partly to the newness of the system, 
and pai’ti}'^ to the mistakes which attended its origjn 
— sufficiently indicated by the inapposite name it 
retjeived from Pricssnitz. Wc may say, however, by 
way of parenthesis, that the theory in question it Oidy 
relatively new. In our time, it was fallen upon by 
tlie peasant philosopher of Silesia; but tboasands of 
years before liim, existed in ancient India, where tiie 
system of baths, exercise, diet, &c., used not only as a 
preservative of liealih, but a cure of disease, is described 
in the shastera and Bruhminical commentaries, digeataif 
by Dr Wise in a valuable treatise on medical 
lauowledge of the Hindoos. The importance attad&ed-; 
in this system to cold water as a medicinal beaunii^ 
is something remarkable in its correspondence witt 
Uie rediscovery of Priessnitz. The water must W 
neither Iroqi a river nor a tank, but from a spring ;'av, 
as spring-water is not very plentiful in India, it mui^ 
have fallen from tho clouds as rain, or have undtttgm 
this process of boiling. , 

The foundation of hydropathy, accorffing to^Dr 
Lane, is tho axiom that chronic disease *in most emwa 
may be treated successfuUji by the srif-same maant 

» JTgdropalhy ; o?* the /Tafurul l^slem of JMieal TreatmtM. 
An j^lanatmry Huay. ij EdwoaraW. Lsoe, ILA., ILU., Bdhljf 
London : Churchill. 1857. , 'i 







proeeittdt hbmim^ /l|h»^fiiitt«iiilii^^ 
wally fiiM«i«t o£ « «fai^ wa»h;*dcmiv^lt4» tdimd, 
with A ootti^e of vet towtfli, tliiB in^cHkt l«ivl«i 
forepart of the hod/, :fh6 ba»h-atteBdah« the 
This may last for one or two minotet, ahd If 
diately fonoved by a vigorouf rabbtog in « diey^fhb^M 
with wbioh the patient it enrelf^d. Friodoii 
continued until a perfect reaction hat talcen 
and the tkin is in a complete glow. The ctotlief >i 
fhcn hurried on, half a tumbler or to of cold wjah^' it 
drunk, and the patient it tent out to take hie pl!<b- 
tcribed exercise in the open air. The fame proMi 
may be repeated two or three timet per> diem dur^ 
the first few days, and is then followed by othere of 
greater strengtli, in a continually ascending tcal^ hut 
with the same object. Of theao I may enumerate 
the dripping-sheet, the shallow-bath, the pail-doudie, 
and the donche proper. It is unnecessaiy to Scribe 
tkeso baths in detail — in fact, they almost describe 
themselves. It is sufficient to repeat that tlioy are 
given for the same purpose, and differ only In forin 
and intensity. To these varied applications of water 
we have yet to add the cold, tepid, and warm eita- 
bath, along with the vapour and hot-air hath, and the 
pack, already described.* 

Tliis pack is, to our thinking, the most valuable as 
well as tlie most agreeable of all these applications of 
water. ‘A single stout blanket is laid over the mat^ 
tress of a bed ; over this is spread a liuon sheet wrung 
out of cold water, so ns to he merely damp. On this, 
at first sight, not very inviting couch, the patient 
extends himself, and is at once completely and tiglitly 
enveloped, both in the damp sheet itself, and in 
the heavy mass of blankets superadded. Now, what 
takes place? All air from without being completely 
exeduded, and the natural heat of tiic body acting on 
the damp linen, vapour is forthwith generated, and the 
patient is very rapidly in a delightfully comfortable and 
soothing warm vapour^bath.* This is, to all intents and 
purposes, a poultice spread over the whole body, with 
tlie view of bringing out the impurities of the system ; 
bu| the patient neither knows nor (rares about any- 
thing BO gross. He is very soon in far too great a 
state of exaltation. He is to all uppcarancc a mummy, 
lie is a mummy; and after an interval oS» confused, 
but agreeable, yet wondering thoughf^ finds himself 
somehow — he neither knows nor cares how it comes 
about — lying prone, unable to stir hand or foot, in the 
lowest clianiber, far beneath the foundations, of the 
Great Pyramid. He listens fur a while to the dreamy 
murmuring of the water as it enters the vault sur- 
rounding the apartment ; but presently another sound 
mingles with the voice of the Nile, and opening a 
comer of his eye, he ^nds he is not entirely ^ono. 
King Cheops is lying, mummy-wise, by his side ; and 
the two enter into high converse on the subjects 
discoursed of to Herodotus, nearly five hundred years 
after, by the priests of Mempliis. Eventually, how- 
ever, some knotty point arises between the two— we 
think it is about the conveyance of the stones— and' 
Cheops, at length losing his temper, talks very inhos- 
pitably of turning our mummy out: nay, he'jiutS 
forth his arm from its case, and hegios to tug at hiS 
bandages. Skin and hones will not stand tble^ and 
tlie guest seizes his majesty angrily by the hand, who' 
utters in an awful voice: ‘The hour is out» sirP 
*And so it is : the chamber under the Great Pyhunid 
is all on a sudden on the first floor of a spacious 
and elegant house ; John, the bath-jnan» has soOcceded 
in removing the last fold of the steaming sh'eei ; hiad' 
presently banishes every fragment of the direaili:~ti^^ 
dashing a imilflal of cold water over llio:ah6iildM' 
of the transmogrified mummy. " ; J 

'VVb have mentioned only one species of ditease to ‘ 
which hydropathy is applicable, and must te the 
book it^f for tlie res^ and more especi^ly 


gnd .'pbrseterlAgly m; 

iBsds'to be neeeasary W the preierva- 
New, ’ he adds, ‘the means aecessaagr to 
atibn eff health— need 1 recapitulate them ? 
water, diet, healthy mental and moral 

t is the sum of tlie whole. Will any one 

startled to hear that in the combined and syste- 
hteatic apjdieatioii ofrall these means together reside 
the philosophy and the practice of what is termed 
hydropathy? Such, however, is absolutely the case.* 
Tronic diseases, arising from derangement of the con- 
sritetibn, he divides into two classes: one, the result of 
a superabundance of vital power— a general plethora; 
and the other, of a deficiency of the same vital power. 
liiA latter ia hy for the most numerous class ; and our 
sl^fid hydiupath. would have done well to give us a 
ibw descriptive, cases, to bring the subject home to the 
bUiinesB and bosoms of his readers. The patient, how- 
eedr, we may say, is the victim of artificial life, of an 
uiOiitural practice of eating and drinking, of overwork 
Jpg Mlo self-indulgence ; in short, of a daily and hourly 
libUtiQD, consciously or unconsciously, of the laws of 
lioaUb. This goes on for a number of years, propor- 
tion^ td^the strength of tlie constitution whose vital 
energies it is sapping. Perhaps, in the meantime, 
irritability sets in, and the victim is racked by neu- 
and rheumatic pains till he is weary of 'his life. 
"^Beriiaps a prostration of vigour is all that is physic- 
alty felt, but this is simultaneous with an unhealthy 
/activity of mind, useless for any practical purpose in 
daytime, but rioting in its feverish power tlirough- 
ont the night, and going round and round in a mono- 
tonous routine of thought— of thought without object, 
and industry without result. He grows thin and pale; 
he is unfit for exercise; his digestion fails ; his nervous 
aehsations of sinking are intolerable ; and he at length 
tiiat this succession of almost useless days and 
almost sleepless nights cannot go bn much longer — 
that his career must terminate either in madness or 
deatli. 

In any stage of a case like this, drugs are of use — 
for the time: they at least stavo off the conclusion. 
Bnt^ unluckily, they leave the man a prey to the same 
l^^destrnctive agencies, moral and physical, that have 
I, rednoe(f him to the state from which he desires to be 
Hirifoved. '’Here hydropathy proflbrs her aid;^ slie 
jiplttcks him like a brand from the burning ; banishes 
the hatnting spectres of core or unliojy pleasure ; 
ministers to the mind diseased as well as the body ; 
and in deahsing the latter from its impurities, washes 
away the perilous stuff fhim tlie heart. 

All this takes a certain time, for long-seated disease 
,caii be conquered only by time; and even when the 
patient is dismissed from the establishment, like a giant 
lefoeshdl, he will have for weeks or months many a 
reminder of the nervous debility superinduced by years 
of irrational disregard of the eternal laws of health. 
«jiy own usual plan,’ says Hr Lane, ‘ is to commence 
the treatment of most cases with the most lenient 
mmaien^ and to feel my way to a more vigorous 
oautkmdy and day by day ; and this is a rule from 
Which no representations of the patient, w'ho is alwayfi 
anxious to get well in a day, and fancies that under 
hydropathy it is especially liis prerogative, Inve ever 
vMuced me to deviate. The majority of patients, it 
may be remarked, entirely demur to the doctrine that 
Borne was not built in a day; and having utterly 
'demolished their health by the misusage of years, 
irllMgr fancy it not unnatural that it should be rebuillMa 
u or three weeks. It is a very pardonable error, 
baps, however unreasonable — but a great error it 
And the slightest acqtiaintance with the laws of 
'*‘^]maii economy would suffice to prevent it.*" We 

— __ diseaseB, nhsthor in the body or in the state, can 
iM/ty ooFOttie ineimB.'— fiir J. porUs, 
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WeMlBflil 

TfllM M f|i0%i«eft, without alluding to the 

;cC ijbe d6i6t» .tint the coratiye iirocett it 
^iitflft ohnM <mt1n an ettablithment devoted to the 
r.Tblt ettafalithnient it really a temple of 
:1^|^pdu^ tumnnded by aU the agreeable influencet of 
gad itnie-^yrholetomeneat of air, excellence of 
beauty of tcenery ; together with the inditpent- 
iuAbi)f tho place, timplicity of food, the entire banitlw 
4>0at. of inUndcating drinkt, and regularity in rest) 
e»Btdii& bathing, and meals. Let us add, that in such 
rgu ettamithinent the' patient is removed from all the 
^molrbid influences of his condition : that he is snatched 
away ibom overwork or dissipation^irom tlie whole 
-bootine in which soul and body have been prostrated; 
tad ttinrounded by everything best calculated to cheer 
and strengthen as well as soothe. But this is not all. 
Xn ouch a place the repulsive forms of disease arc not 
met widi, and the inmates are usually of pretty nearly 
the tame rank in society. The consequence is, that a 
tort of family febling springs up among them ; that 
the daily reunions resemble friendly parties; that 
the social nfiections are cultivated, tho sympathies 
exercised; and the patient at length dii.nisscd, both 
morally and physically, a better man or woman. 

On all such subjects, Dr Lane, in his little book, 
discourses well and wisely ; but the reader will fall 
into a great mistake if he supposes him to consider 
the system as a panacea. Hydropathy, says he, rests 
on a very difTerent foundation from the doctrine of 
speciflos. *It8 rationale is based on one broad and 
I diltinctivoly characteristic idea^to wif, that nature 
possllfsca within herself, in the original construction of 
the living organism, her own means of restoration, 
when that organism is overtaken by disease ; that she 
is constantly endeavouring to w'ork out her own cure ; 
that she frequently succeeds in her efforts without any 
external assistance whatever; and when licr pow'ers 
are not sufficient to this end, and the aid of art is to 
invoked, that aid must be founded on a coii8idera< 
tion of the primary laws of heidth as unfolded by 
pliyuology, and a main reliance reposed on u syste- 
matic application o£ them in tiie cure of disease. In a 
word, hydropathy is grounded, as a system of thera- 
peutics, on the belief that the niflss of chronic diseases 
ore moat eflbcthally and most safely cured, as I have 
more than once stated alrend}, by the identical means, 
infinitely mo<lificd, of course, according to circum- 
stanceo, that are requisite for maintaining the nnimnl 
economy in health. Its reliance is on tlie natural 
agencies of health. Its cardinal medicines arc the 
apparently simplo medicaments of air, exorcise, water, 
and diet, which, along with liealthy moral influences, 
compose its not very extended pharmneopoBia. These 
ai® tlie tools with which it works, and I, for one, can 
answer for their efficacy. But, liowcvcr generally 
applicable, it would not be consistent, citlier with 
science or with fact, to assert that these means will 
succeed in restoring health, absolutely and independ- 
ently, in every case of chronic disease that admits of 
core. . . . Drug medication, more especially in the 
treatment of acute diseases, will, I verily believe, 
always retain its value — ^nay, more, may always con- 
mue to he in very many cases indispensably necessary, 
^eonly point that remains to be gained is to confine 
it to this, its own appropriate sphere, and not to permit 
it' SO trespass beyond those limits which science and’ 
thebest experience together have prescribed for it.* 
we. have no design to uphold one system of healing 
inm than another, and wc should scout the idea, as 
as Dr Lane, of treating hydropathy as a panacea. 
We thjnk, however, our readers will not be dissatisfied 
io leam what this methodised system of hygiene— for 
Ifcis liotbing else— is, and professes to he, which is 
.^^iQliead^ so widely throughout the country, and is 
^^^...genefUlly pronounced, even by the old members 


of. the fhculty^ to 
regenerator. 

I«aiie*s book to our reiU^I Mpuik' 

interest apart fifom its medlod / " ; - 1 ^ 


BIEN GANTBEV\ / V' 
Tub first time I visited Spa was also the ftbifttihie X 
saw a public gaming-table. I had cohstdmr«bls. 'tai4/ 
osity on the subject, and hod perhaps exaggefnted^H. 
little the interest of tho scene. 1 expected to see 
bitlons of great emotion, and people risking their Il1t\ 
on the turn of a card; whereas, any 'manifestation, df < 
feeling is very rare; and watching tho play is, nlaO'^ 
times in ten, exceedingly dull— that is, after you havd ! 
possessed yourself of the standing features of the : 
scene. Some friends of mine hail formerly told me 
that their rest was disturbed at Badon for several 
nights by an incessant walking over their heads. On 
nppl^dng to the waiter for an explanation of the noise, 
he told them it was occasioned by a lady whrac main- 
tenance consisted in an annuity, which was regularly 
remitted to her in quarterly payments, and as regularly 
lost at the gaming-table. * After this,' said the waiter, 

' she becomes pcTi'ectly frantic, and does not sleep, but 
w'slks about h^^r room all night. Puis, clle so tran* 
quillise, and goes on quietly till the next time.* 

‘But how do you get your bill paid?’ asked my 
friend. 

‘ We know the day her money is due ; we present It, 
and insit't on immediate payment.* 

Aly friends caught a glimpse of this unfortunate 
person afterwards ; her face was haggard and old, and 
her dress mean and^ shabby in the extreme; yet, they 
were told, she was a well-bom and well-connected 
woman, hut deserted by her friends on account of tliis 
unhappy propensity. 

My curiosity avi'akcncd by this and similar stories, 

I hastened to the Kedoute on tho first evening of my 
.arrival at Spa, and walked up to the fatal huh seduc- 
tive ri'.ulette-table. There were not many people play- 
ing tfc the moment, hut there sat tho four mysterious 
croupiers, whom 1 almost expected to see with tails 
and cloven feet, and whom I inspected with as much 
curiosity ns 1 should have inspected tho duck-billed 
p1aty])ii8, or any other unknown animal, had it for the 
first time stood before mo; there, too, of course, sat 
the old man in a shabby brown cont, pricking a card, 
with a little pile of two-franc pieces beside him ; one 
of which, about once in half an liour, wlien his calcula- 
tions liavc Biitisfied him he must inevitably win, he 
ventures on a eokmr, and— I obls; and there sat my 
fat elderly countrywoman, with the rake in one hand, 
pushing about her fivedranc pieces, and her handker- 
chief in tho other, wiping the profuse perspiratioQ' 
fi't’m her fiice, whilst she eagerly claims lier winningt 
\fith the nv»st Anglicised accent and phraseology, aS^V 
‘ Je gagne Mossore, j’ai mettais un morccau sur nfniC 

Tiie tlurd interesting character whs represented 
myself— the neophyte — who, after watching tlie play' 
for some minutes, furtively insinuates his hand 
his pocket, and draws out a small coin, which, affiMr fC 
few more turns of tlie table, he sliyly deposits' on the 
red? Ce n’est quo le premier pas qiii oonte, and whether 
he wins or loses his first venture, he is in for it, to a 
certaintjs for n greater or less amount. I think my 
premier pas cost me about twenty f!rany» ; and then, 
taking counsel of discretion, I walked into tho adjoin- 
ing room, where the game ii rouge et noir. Here the 
slakes are higher. Tliere was a good deal of money on 
tiie hoard, and the table was crowded, both by players. 


«MakMirton: Imt I epoM 8«t a itor of Kh* Irnnw 
MV^lH^iiriding on tiptoe^ snd peeping em the 
jAftflddm cf tiie byttandere. Him was a eiat wHty 
aft pliyiiegnomies, lOme of which merited a second 
giancc; bat my attention was at once arreated by a 
pair of yellow gloree — ln\ff ghvea would be moro 
eorroct, but tlie French call them qanta jaunes--- 
which covered with the niccat prcciaion two amall 
himds reiting on the table immediately in front of me, 
in cluae proximity to two pi1o% one ot gold, and the 
Otlier of jive*franc pieces. 1 looked down, aud belield 
a Tery.neati but at the aamo time extremely elegant 
little l^ghom bonnet, trimmed with .a ribbon of the 
annie colour; but tlio acircr was bitting with her 
back to me, and I could not aec her fjcc, au 1 ino\ed 
found to the other aide of the table to take a view of 
bar. 

* Can yon tell mo who that Indy ia ? * I aaid to an 
Bngliehman wlio stood beside me. 

*No^ I cannot,’ said he; * wc call her the pretty little 
Dutchwoman ; but I really don't know whether ahe is 
Dutch or not. 1 rather thin*k she is from Pans.’ 

^8he looks Pansinn,*! on^werid. ‘bhe is dressed 
to perfedllon, and at hiLn gmUe ' ' 

* Tea,’ ho said ; * it is quite a plcasuro to watch tli )sc 
pretty little hands and well-fitting gloves as she pU}s, 
and whetlier she wina or lories, her counteiiuu(*u never 
ci^nges. She plays high, too, and with veiy b«id 
lack: 

1 watched her for some time; and wli(m ahe ro^e 
firom the table — a considerable loser, by the by the 
attraction waa gone, and 1 left the room. 

1 found, when I got back to the buUl, that the rcbt 
of my party liad been equally mtc rested in tins iair 
stranger ; and that to their iiiquinob of who she was, 
tb^ had received tiic same anbwci as myself. 

For several days — though wc saw hci every evening 
at the table, always in a new pair of admirably fitting 
gloves, playing high, and geiicrallj losing— we obtainul 
no more information about he r no oiu, indeed, stemed 
to be able to give any, though she still loinniiiod an 
object of general interest; and ever} body cvlainicd* 
^iSle est cliarmante cette petite Icmmc, et toujoura bi 
bien gantdc ! ’ 

We lodged that yearattiie Grand ITotel Britanniquo, 
which we telectod because it had a garden i.i which a 
little child that was with us could run alniut, aud wc 
soon obsorved that she had iound two playmates of 
nearly hor own ago. They were Ficmli clnldicii, Oiul 
we understood that they belonged to a ]ad> and gentle- 
man who were lodging in the hotel, but whom wo had 
not happened to see The eldest of these < liudron was 
a beautiful little girl betw^cen six and seven years oi 
age; the other was a boy, called Adolphe , a fine child, 
but not pretty, nor particularly attractive. I thougbc 
ho bore marks of his Dutch origin : he looked rather 
heavy. 

We lodged in a pa\iliou in the garden, and tho door 
beiiig always open, the c hildreu aud their maid, Louise, 
need often to come into the apartment occupied by 
oor child ; and one day Louise bt ought a request that 
Medemmsello Edith might bo permitted to accompany 
Mademoiselle Eugenie et Monsieur Adolphe, who weie 
going to take a nde on a donkey. We coubcpted ; and 
so the iatmuu'y increased Ironi day to day ; but still we 
bod never chaniQn|||o have a near view of the parents, 
till one morniD^[t broakfiut, tlie gar^on inquired 
wliethor we bad any objection to dine at five o’clock 
instead of four, because there was a lady and gentleman 
ki tto hotel who would join the table dlifite on that 
OOAdition ; but they at present ate iti private, because 
dbwwas too early an boar for them. We made no 
; aud* accordingly, when tlie dinner-bell 
HilUft l^dy and genUcinaD appeared, accompanied 
bgr ffad^moiselle EugcMiie and Monsienr Adolphe, wfao^ 
yaafff as they were, ai>cording to French usage, alws/s 


iovmgiH 


dined with tMr pmite, ihr Mudi m fitnnd 
strangers were. Dot thia was not the enljp IptaMv 
they had for uss In the lady, we recognised m ^panMyr i 
little Dutobwoman;’ and in tlietgentlemini a diw» 
haired, phlegmatic looking man, whom we bed tftgot; 
seen playing high als(^ but seldom at the eame tliha as , 
Ills wife. j 

As the guests at table were very few, we famrltably 
fpnned a sort of acquaintanie; and when we ftfoUsid 
l/nto the garden to take our o^ee alter dinner, Mon* j 

sieur and Madame Y accompanied ue; and this 

being our custom every afternoon, wo naturally grew i 
tolerably intimate. We clubbed togetlier for conduiget I 
to go to the balls, and she frequently took country i 
diives, and invited mo to accompany her. On these 
occasions, she always took EugSnie with her, who wae^ 
evidi ally her mother’s darling ; and in addition to hog : 
beauty, was dressed a ratnr, and very expensively. ! 
*(iue e’est charmant,’ she exclaimed to me one day, | 
while looking at the cduld witii adoration, * d’avoir 
une lolic petite enfant gaUo commw ctllc Ik I* Hie 
boy dio was nnuh less enthusiastic about; and as we 
frc*quently heard cries and screams issuing fiom their 
apaitmeiits, which we wcio informed proc'ceiled from 
Afonsieur Adolphe, wlio was naughty, wc were iitcUoed 
to think that Ins peccadilloes were looked on with a 
Icbs indulgent eye than bu sister's. The father, how- 
ever, wub scry fond oi him, anil did all ho could to 
make amends lor any eoldncbs tliat miglit exist on the 
X)irr of the mother and nurse. 

At length Monsieur V informed us that he was 

under the iiecesHity of going to Paris for a few days, 
and he n^quebte d iiiy s >u and mybcll to pay his wife 
aonio little attentinu duiing his absence, which we 

willingly did , and though Lord N K objected 

to her that she w is not qtandt c/amc, and Monsieur de 

reiiiirkid tint it was wouileiiul to see how 

iicquciitly the Englibh, who are the most exclusive 
people in the world in their own country, will rush 
mto iiitiuiuciLS ahronrl with stiangers, still, nothing 
could bo more discreet than Modaiue V— — ’s demean- 
our, or more quiet and elegant tliau her dress; and we 
coutinurd to like our piotty little Date hwoniau, whom, 
by the by, wo boon found had no chum to the appella^ 
Hon, lor she was a Poiipiau. bhe laugliefl when we 
told her tlie name she generally went* by in Spa, and 
slie knew no more than qjursehes why she was c.illed 
so. 1 think it niubt have been a eouclusiori drawn 
from her liuslands appcnrtince, who loukisl more 
Dutch or (icrman than Fienub, being fair, heavy- 
icatured, and somewhat stolid. 

WJien Monsieur V rctumeil, ho confided to my 

son that he had been to Vans, where they resideil, to 
fetch some money, ns they had been bo unfortunate at 
play tint they bad lost the whole sum destined for 
their summer excursion. This ill-luck, Itowever, did 
not deter them from the ^nming-lable; on the contrary, 
tiicy returned to it with additional gusto aud revived 
hopv s, but with no better fortune. 

bliortly after tins, wc bad a great influx of the 
Parisian literary and aitistic world* Jules Janin, the 
fattest of the far ; Pousnnd ; Charles Benaod ; Badiel; 
Levi, the publisher, fiom the Kue Vivienne^ and 
now publisher at Brussels, being banislied from 
Vans, whose general air and manner r^lise fklly 
the agreeable idea of a red republican, wlWilt3l|^» 
Pousaud, the author of several celobratad 
apjioarod to be a simple, unpretending mant^'lK 
Charles Jtenaud I became intimate with, sod Ifiecd 
exceedingly. He was about thirty years of age, with 
liandboine features, good complexion, fine teeth, dark 
hair and beard, and large dear blue eyes^ that looked 
full of truth and kindness. He was a popular poet w 
France, and was almost the only person 1 ever iiaibt< 
with in niy life who owned to being happy. 
snd he, when 1 expressed my snrprise at tho avowi^^ 


vne petite 

nt^i^ «ae ffume et <ttti m’adore, 
oVvWlMi^^ ^ eomplaiianiie d*agr6er mei 
^ qu'un Butre (b nodest 

^>la itandiome person); enfln Je enie 
ten days from that time ho was dead! 
in the nigheet healtli and apirita; caught 
;«dW' db illb BTFiral in Parts, and died ot a pleurisy. 
Bbir {.pitied the poor lone mother who * adored him IL 
’vwy fond of travelling, and there was m. 
]phel& of his commencrng <Loin de vous ma mdre,* 
trltM he had written while in the east; but ho said 
dn'!‘had suHhred so much during his absence, from 
a tbport of his death, that he should take no more 
Idhjgf journeys while she survived. His body was 
oonVeyed to his native place in the south of France, 

; att^ed by many of the most eminent literary persons 
/fiom Paris. 

■ To return to Madame V . We found she was 

acquainted with all these people ; and after their 
arriraJ, she was much occupied with them; they 
frequently made excursions into the country, and 
; formed apparently a very joyous society altogether. 

At lengtli the end of the 6e.i8<)n arrjyed, and we took 
leave of each other to go our diflbrent ways. Madame 
y_ gave me her ^dress in the Cimmps Filyaces. 
jaying she hoped to aetf me, and that she hud evening 
Wceptions twice a week; and Monsieur V con- 

fided to my son that they had lost upwards of seven 
hundred pounds, and had scarcely money enoiiah to 
take them bfisk^^ to Paris —in short, he borrowed two 
hundred frfii|i& lest they should run short, which 
was faithfuUy%iturned by the earliest post after their 
arrival. 

Three months afterwards, I was startled by the 

intelligence that Madame V was dead— murdered 

by her husband in a fit of jealousy ; and w'o learned 
'that she bad been an actricr.j and that he, the son of a 
rich merchant of Marseille, had fallen in love with 
her. He took her from the stage, married her against 
the consent of his friends, and generousiy adopted the 
beautiful little Eug6nie. Adolxdie w^as the only fruit 
of tire marriage. 

Whether Monsieur V had any legitimate cause 

for jealotiRy, docs not seem eiear; but the morning 
after one of his' wife’s receptions, at which he had not 
appeared, and on which occasion she had urged the 
company to remain to a late liour, alleging that she 
had not slcx>t for several nights, and that if she went 
to bed she should not sleep now, he entered her 
' boudoir, where she was occupied with her ovoderie, and 
demanded the key of )ier escritoire, which she con- 
temptuously refusing to deliver, lie suddenly stabbed 
her. Eugdnie, wlio was preser«t, ran out screaming to 
Louise^ '^Papa tue mamma!* whilst tlie unfortunate 
man rushed forth to avow his^crime, and give himself 
up 'to the police. The magistrate, who was well 
acquainted with him, considered the thing so improb- 
able, that he concluded he had gone suddenly mad 
; firom lossea on the Bourse, and was sending for a 

phyaician, when Monsieur V said : ‘ You don’t 

heHeve me ? Come and see ! ’ 

The officers accompanied him to the housed and 

fi>nnd 4t too true. Madame V lay dead on the 

hearth, weltering in her blond, which flowed from five 
wounda n w the region of the heart. 

I believe he waa found * guilty, with extenuating* 
oSiuumstanees;* and after a short imprisonment, he 
left France for tlte West Indies. Adolphe was adopted 
i;by Itie relations; but poor little Engdnie, so pretty and 
:jito|friendless, we heard, was sent to a boarding-school. 

- : ■ ^ fcCr that m/mt g&tee, the petted and 

M dheriahed I What a tragedy for tlie first cliaptcr 

^bat uieraories for the husband^ with that 
csla' but inwardly pamionato nature ; for 


ha 'had lavad;, 

he murdered! Horn bar ibadwib;^m^ 

him by day, and stand 1^ hli. bedahjla al; ! .'And 

bow true ia the aid saying, that warMsw . 

THE MONTH:, 

SCIENCE AND ART&'- « .. . 

Trtu Art Treasures Exhibition at MkimheaM 
tinues to be a principal subject of converiatiqit BBiong' 
artists and amateurs, and the example set by iruntliag', 
excursion-trains from places within an easy distaiiiai>; 
of Manchester, has at last been followed here, and new. 
We h.ive trains running from Xjonrkm at remarkab^ 
low fares, with the privilege of remaining four days, u< 
week, or a month. Few who have any love for siTfr 
'will neglect this opportunity — a rare one— of viewing I 
tlic best works of the greatest masters, brou^it | 
together into close neighbourhood from their widely | 
sc.'ittered homes, admitting of earoful study and com-- 
parisoii, to say nothing of the pleasure. A vUltor 
%vill nc»t be long in discovering that the paintings are 
tl.e chief object of attraction ; and for him who wishes 
to observe critically, Dr Waagen’s Guide, pulffishsd by 
Mr Murray, is available; while for the working-classes 
tltcrc is y^Aat to Str, and Where to See It^ sold in tho 
building* for one penny. The completest part of tlio 
Exhibition is the engravings; in which the observer 
may trace tho history of the engraver's art through 
a scries as admirable as it is extensive. 

The Metropolitan Board of Works have just made 
their required annual report to government concerning 
tlieit* proceedings for the past year. As regards tlte 
projects and propos.ils for new streets, clearing away 
incumbrances, and opening up conllnuous thorough- 
fares, it has a bearing on art, for arcliitecture will 
come into play. The Thames embankment question 
—one of the noblcit improvements the infetropolis lii 
(rapable of— has again been under consideration ; and 
a special report has been laid before the board on tiie 
mighty question of sewagp and drainage. The sur- 
veyors recnnimend that there should bo^an outfall on 
eacdi side of the river, far down in the estuary of tho 
Thames ; that all tlie towns, villages, and Jiamlets 
along the route should drai'.i into them, qnif bear a 
pnrtk of tlie cost, which is estimated at five millions 
.and a half. < 

The commission appointed to consider the question 
as to the site of tho National Gallery, have decided 
that the present site is tho best— a decision that will 
rejoice tliousands, to vrlioni the removal of tlie pictures 
to Kensington would have been u complete and lasting 
deprivation. To B.ay noMiing of the thousands of 
working-people, there is many a busy clerk or trades^ 
man, who, while passing Trafalgar Square, spares a 
minute for tlie pictures, who would never see them 
were they miles al^ay. Sir Charles Barry shews that 
by pulling down the present ugly building, and taking 
in ground from St Martin's Workhouse and the 
barracks in the rear, room would be gained for a^: 

• i'fico that would adorn the site, and cofitain all tbe' 
paintings l .lcely to be bought or bestowed for a hn^dreil 
years to come. 

The Afeli:rological Institute have chosen ChesteFBa., 
their place of meeting for this summer — an excellent.’ 
centre poiift for antiquarian research. The president^ 
Lord Talbot de Malahidc, made a few remarks in.liU 
opening address on the subject of treasure-tmvu, which 
wo. repeat here, Ns they are of importance to Wchseolo- 
gists. *The meeting,* he said, *wc»re aware 
according to tlie present state of the law, any article 
of value composed of the ]^ci(ms metals found was 
the property of the crown, or tl]#> grantees of the 
crown. The consequence was, that in a greafi number 
of instances the most vatualdo articles discovered had 
found their way to the crucible instead of to Iho 







or to iiome locil 0 QiUeetiba;> This 
jiPirirl,i^ Wl to be Hr gztoveoce dfewhier^ Ht well ae 
SStiNpitiA eo much 60 , that in Denmark, mhm there 
the best musenma in Europe, the lav has 
merely to meet the grievance. They give 
finding a right to certain compehsation, 
same time reserving to tlm state the right of 
’ H^emption^n giving such compensation.* His lord- 
'Imp added that a similar lav vas desirable in England, 

; and that it could he made without violating the rights 
of property. We think so too. 

An observer at San Erancisccr has recorded that 
sixteen earthquakes occurred in California in 185G, of 
vhicb thirteen took place between sunrise and sunset. 
Only three of the shocks, however, were strong enough 
to mrrest attention during the busy iiours of the day. — 
Eront other parts of the United States wo liear that 
endeavours are being made to shew planters and agri- 
culturists that a valuable resource is open to them in 
tbs cultivation of the Soi-gho. The soil and climate of 
'aome of the southern and western states are eminently 
':attitablo for the plant, and there is good reason to 
h^Ove tliat its introduction would afford another 
junof ofHhe greater profit to he derived from free 
labour than from the labour of slaves. — In France, 
/bl.' Dumas reports, after an official visit by authority 
to rite sUk-producing districts, that ho found bht little 
or no disease among the silkworms reared on hillsides 
open to a constant circulation of air, while in the 
Tweys they have perished by thousands. One grower, 
whose estate covers a small hill in a generally low 
r district, has all along had healthy worms Snd perfect 
eggB, to the astonishment and admiration of liis less 
fortunate neighbours. Here, again, is evidence that 
disease is not fate, but may be controlled by 
rircumitances. 

More cotton — wider cultivation of cotton, is still the 
*try in the northern counties, growing more and more 
earnest ; so that we may think soniotliing will como of 
It at last. What if increasing cultivation of tins essen- 
tial product should prove to be one of the heneficinl 
Influenoes in the ameliorations we shall have to 
.intcodnee into India ! In another respect, there are 
.leionroes that may be developed with advantage to all 
coacenidd. Some of the good folk at Dundee arc of 
Cftoion thdt India could supply us with enough,, and 
lUBorethan enough, of fibrous material for our manufac- 
turing purposes quite independent of Russia. As yet, 
Wir^lmowledge of tiio wild plants which produce long 
and* strong fibre is very imperfect ; and as the best 
means of arriving at anything like certain or useful 
data, we would suggest the sending out of a competent 
Msoii to explore parts of India and the Archipelago 
for fibrous ^ants espedal/y. Wc all know that Hr 
^Eartune was sent to explore the tea-countries of 
China, by the Horticultural Society, and that good 
('eaiue of it. India is now a great political question : 
Ve have all along urged the necessity for dealing with 
riiUfe country on the most enlightened principles ; and 
va trust that ere long those principles mmU prevail. 
And regairded in a scientific and edmmcrcial point of 
view, our eastern empire becomes to us of incahmlable 
imfiortance. . ' 

Dr Buist of Bombay has communicated to l^c Royal 
Society a short paper * On the Causes and riienoracna 
of the Repulsion of Water firom the Feathers of Water- 
fowl. and the Leaves of l*lants,* wdiicli, interesting in 
Itself, embodies a suggestion which may perhaps he 
turned to account by practical men. Concerning the 
mvof of lilies and of the lotus, particularly the latter, 
fm^ing abundantly in tanka near his residence, the 
flp&tor remarks: ‘When the lotiis-lcaf Is placed under 
tt reflecto light like a mirror, so that the ima^ 
^ presented to it at a proper angles is 
W , spectator as if the surface were one of 
. When water is thrown on the surface 


of a fioating leaQ It Jovs offlilbs 
Tbit, howev^.is the foot as lugarfial^^ 1^^ 
only. It has long been famllilar to riyo 
poetically liken the virtuous man among the wkfitsid; tit 
the lotus-leaf ‘in the water, yet unwet bjr tlie’*#it«e> 
‘On examining earefblly into the cauee of 
continues the doctor, ‘I found the lotus-leaf eov«^ 
with short microscopic papillie, which entangle theeir, 
yid estahHah an air-plato over tlie whole sarfacei triik 
fpliich, in reality, the water never comes in contact, at 
alt. Another peculiarity connected, but not 'neoessaa^ 
so, so far as 1 could discover, with this, was the rill* 
gular respiratory pores of the lotus. The leaves, When 
full-sized, aro from twelve to sixteen inches in diameters 
on cutting off a leaf six inches broad, the stalk xif 
which was less than a third of an indi in diameter, J 
was able to collect thirty-three cubic inches of rir in 
an hour, when the vital energies of the plant must 
have been injured by its mutilation. At this rate, a 
tank covered with lotus-leaves would produce dally ah' 
atmosphere four feet in depth throughout its whole' 
surface.* The doctor believes that the same pheno^ 
mcnon as exhibited by water-fowl, is not due to the 
presence of grease or oil, but to the presence of an air- 
plate, so that the w.nter never comes in contact with 
the feathers at all. The trimming process, so cojefttlly 
performed by water-fowl, is prrfoably an application of 
oil or grease, witli the object of separating or dressing 
the little fibres of the feathers so as to produce an 
arrnngcment fitted to entangle the nir. 

Then follows the suggestion : * Might not the manu- 
facturers of waterproof cloth or clothes take a hint 
on this point from the economy of nature? Could 
they manage to produce a surface such as would 
entangle and retain a film of air, no India-rubber var- 
nish or other water-tight material would be required ; 
while the texture would permit the firce transmission 
of respiration or moisture from the body, which 
Mackintosh’s and other similar contrivances obstruct.* 
Oornmiinicatit)nB made to the Botanical Society of 
Edinburgh reveal certain curious facts, some of which 
appear worthy of general notice. Mr J. Lowe shows 
that the parasitic growth ifi Porrtf/o farosa is identical 
with a common ppecics of fungus, Aspergillus glaitcuB j 
and a small piece of scab ^om a case of ^orrign iupinosaf 
placed in a solution of raw sugar, ^nninatod and 
Xiroduced numerous species of the minute plants ; ‘with 
a cqnsidcrable number of oilier epizootic forms.*— And 
the same author, treating of the physiological effects 
attributed to darnel (Loliwu temuhntuni), remarks tliat 
the virulence of the herb appears to dex>cnd on the 
place of its growtli, varying according to locality. 
‘Darnel grown in the Botanic Garden (at Edinburgh) 
produced no cficct whqn taken in doses of half an 
ounce. The observations of rrofi'ssor Christison on 
the hemlock {Q^'nanthtt rrocata), shew an analogous 
result, this plant being A virulent jioison when grown 
in England, but innocuous in Scotland. A similar 
example is seen in the Cannabis iudicay which. only 
yields its gum-rcsin when grown in a hot climate.* 
Electricians are interested in a ‘triple contact pUe* 
invented by I’rofessor Solmi of Turin, which has .some 
special merits. It is, to quote the description^ * oon^ 
sirticted on the principle that— given a pair of twid 
different metals, of which the positive element is ; 
entirely submerged in the liquid, and the negative only 
lialf submerged, there results an absorption of the 
oxygen of the atmosphere on the line where the air, 
the liquid, and the negative element meet;, which 
oxygen goes to depolarise this element, and fierlbfmk' 
the function of the nitric acid in Bunsoa*! pUe^ 
the sulphate of copper in Daniell’s pile.* / ' * 

The negative is formed of a spiira! bai^ oopper'! 
loosely twisted so as to present a large surfoeetot^-:; 
action of the liquid in n small space. ' A plate df 
is u.«ed as the positive ; but iron, lead, tttif oariilisfi 


oiiiwtBr ih^ pnrpoie. Por jBittft, 
iWn^ ^ * ioliitiaa of tulpluite of pota^b; 

^1^' ||jKiiit> iliQce <dio«p wad limple. It has been for 
at tha telegraph office in Tarfn, and 
'eleeti»-plat^ The zinc only is decotn- 
pi^;‘the copper and liquid serve for a long-time 
deterioiation. 

■VlDha aver- to- be -memorable Peace-fleet of aror- 
etwnecs has sailed to lay down the Atlantic cabl^ 
The preliminary experimental trials went off satisfac* 
toiHy;.aiid before these lines appear in print, the 
grwd ibat will perhaps be accomplished, and Knglaud 
wiU'be in telegraphic communication with America. 


CLTTBS AND CLUB-HOITSES. 

Ip tiiat most amusing of antiquaries, Jonathan Old- 
bnek, of Monfcbarns, hod been requested to give an 
explanation of the word cluh^ he, in all probability, 
would have said that it was a hludsmon, with which 
the abbots of the olden time armed their tenants, and 
thence the monkish vassals were termed kolh^kerks or 
clavigeri If the same query had been proimundcd to 
a modem statesman, he might reply, u Ing the semi- 
slang, parliamentary phraseology of the da}', that a 
club was fortuitous concourse of atoms;* and, in 
support of his explanation, quote, if he knew them, 
the lines of Drydeu : 

The grosser atoms, tumbling in the stream 

Of fancy, meet, and club into a dream. 

A card-player, in all likelihood, would give another 
definition of the w’ord ; so wo shall nt once refer to 
Dr Johnson, who tells us that a club is *an assembly 
of good fellows meeting under certain conditions.* 
But what is a good follow, according to the worthy 
doctor’s acceptation? It is, says tho learned lexi- 
cographer, *B companionable, sociable, merry fellow.’ 
Now% Ibis definition is scarcely satisfactory, for Gold- 
smith speaks of a Miumdrum club:* surely tiicrc could 
have been but little nicrrimciit, companionship, or 
sociabiUty in it ; and during our own travels through 
life, wc have heard of ‘sulky,’ ‘ disagreeable,’ and even 
‘nasty ’dubs. We would, < hen, briefly say, that a club 
is iin assQStatiou of persons, .« abject to certain rules; 
further, tliat tHc club, as a social institution, may 
be traced in its progressivt« course, from an adven- 
titious, free-and-easy, liail-fellow-wcil-mct kind of an 
assemblage, open to all comers of a certain station, 
to a strictly exclusive society — from small convivial 
meetings, in houses of public entertainment, where 
respectable strangers had free access, to a second 
phase, when, tlie clubbists taking sole possession of 
the apartment, strangers were not admitted except 
by -tlie introduction of members; and from thence 
downwards to the present day, when dubs, having 
be^me large, wealthy, and Imllucntial associations, 
build houses, or rather palaces, for themselves alone, 
ftom. which, as a general rule, all strangers arc rigor- 
ously excluded. Still, though the modern club-system 
'ina3% to a certain degree, have ministered to exclusive- 
ness, it has at the same time weakened, if not in 
'many instances broken down, the barriers of caste; 
whim by substituting the economical and utilitarian 
principle for the mere convivial, it has had an un- 
doubtedly favourable effect on the general refinement 
of society. It is to those metropolitan celestial empires ^ 
in jwiriH)— those central, flowery lands of Pall-Mall, St 
Jamea’s Street, and Waterloo Place, as yet untrodden 
% the footsteps of outer barbarians, that we wish to 
H^Hoduce the reader. True, we cannot pass together 
dlisBeatli their lofty portals ; but by invoking the dusky 
oinUMtw of ilie printer’s chapel— the attendant imp of 
ihA/^gbty press— the modern Asmodeus, a thousand 
#lhei :motie powerful, th^ the crippled demon of Le 
without moving from the easy-chair 


and cozy ehimhey-dbirfj|^,>fn^^ mc^- 

secret recesses of those iMi^dden 'Slo wo 

so, however, let us cast a xetvospWli^e 
pr^ecesBors of the premsit dubs. ‘ ^ J 

The most famous of tiie earlier Xieudoiii; ouM wiis I 
the Mermaid, said to have been founded | 

Haleigh, and attended by ShakspeoiWf 
Beaumont, Fletcher, Selden, Donne, afd* bfnm, the 
elite of the Elizabethan era. Alas ! thme wus Jidiher 
a Pepys nor a Boswell at that time to haUd dowa ^ 
us the crumbs of wit that fell from the table esf thfite 
giants of old. We are merely tantalised by Beaunhml'^^ 
thus alluding to them, when writing from the couQtql^’ 
to his friend and fellow-labourer, Flelicher : 

What things have we soon 
Done at Uio IVIcrmaid ! heard words that have been 
So nimble and so full of subtle flame, 

As if that every one from whom they came 
Hud iiieaiit to put bis whole wit in a jest, 

I And had resolved to live a fool the rest 
Of his dull life. 

Another noted club, of nearly the same period, 
was licld in tlie Apollo room of the Devil Tkvem at 
Temple Bar, on the site now occupied by Childs* well- 
known banking-house. Ben Jonson wrote in dioioe 
and olrglint Latin the convivial rules (%ss coavividSes) 
for this assembly, which were engraved in letters of 
gold on a bliic.k board, and suspended over the fire- 
place. Tho board itself is still preserved by tho 
Messrs Child. Over the door of tho cluli-room wan 
placed a bust of Jonson, and a number of versei^ 
commencing 

Welcome all who lead or follow. 

To tlie oracle of Apollo ; 

Here he speaks out of his pottle, 

Or the tripos his tower bottle : 

All his .«)swcrs arc divine ; 

I Truth itself doth flow in wine ; 

j Hang ii]» all the poor hop-drinkers, 

Cries old Sim, the King of Skinkers. 

‘Old Sim’ was Simon Wardloo, tho landlord of the 
tavern, and the original of Oid Sir Simon the King, 
the favourite song of the boisterous Squire Western. 

T!k: convulsive struggles of the civil war, and the 
Puritanic tendencies of the Protectorate, were alike 
unfavourable to the , extension of the club-system. 
After the Hostoration, however, clubs again came into 
vogue, not as the resort ol' men of learning and genius, 
but the haunts of tiercely imbitt(*red politicians ; and, 
in many instances, were little more than vile hotbiBdi 
of riot iind iminorulity. Men of letters — the wits aa' 
they were tjcrmed— then frciiuoiUud the cofTee-housei ; 
and Dryden at Will's, and Addison at Button’s, exer- 
cised a considerable influence on Uie taste, manners, 
and even fashion oj^the age. 

The Bcef-stoiik Club, composed principally of lite- 
rary men, artists, and actors, was founded in the reign, 
of Queen Anne. Its president was distinguished ^ 
wearing a miniature golden gridiron pti^bed to 
i.^ecn ribbon. Peg WolUngton, the actress, was tho/ 
only feniah> member ; ono Estcourt, a popular comediaii, 
of the diw, long held tho responsible office of ‘ steak 
provisor ;”and Dr King dedicated his once weU-koowa 
poem, The ^rt of Cookery, to this club. ; 

Ho that of honour, mirth, and wit partakes^ 

May be a fit conipatiioii o'er beef-steaks ; 

vllis name may bo to future times enrolled 
In Estcourt’s books, whose gridiron’s framed of goilA 

There is still a beef-steak society of noblemen and 
gontlemcDv having apartmenfts in the Lyceum Tlieatre, 
who meet at five o’clock every Saturday, between 
November and July, to partake of a beef-steak dinner. 
Their dining-room Is most appropriately fitt<^ up ; the 
doors, wainscotting, and oaken roof being carved with 


OBAKM&tra jocourut 


Tefo^sentatioDit* of urMiroiuu X&deed, 
tdtitee of rarnituro in the room eiUier mumeft 
Si adorned with t)ie emblem of Utat ooeru! 
Slhimmploment ; wliile, suspended fkom the centre 
^ hangs the original gridiron of the 

^ '^7’ nothing of tlie many fires it 
withftM In its days of usefulness, is tiie survivor of 
two confh^'Atinns. • Twice Visa the building in which 
it was preserved been burned to the ground, and 
twice, like anotlior phccnix, has the renowned gridiion 
and (meiisbed relic been rescued ironi the ruins. Tliis 
society, bo^evor, osclicaing tlie appellation of a club, 
denominate themselves *Thc Sleakb/ and dedicate 
th^r meetings to * Beef and Liberty.* 

Tliree clubs, still in existence, started mto being 
about the same time ns the lut-kat: these are 
White’s, Brookes's, and Boodle’s— so named from the 
tavern-keepers at whose liouses they were first estab- 
lisbed. Politics and gambling were their principal 
bonds of union. White’s wab Toiy; BrookesV Whig; 
Boodle's, more a resort for quiet country geiitlcmen 
than active politicians. The latUT is still the country- 
geatlcman’s club; to its committee are referred all 
olspttted*and misunderstandings eonneited with fox- 
hunting, and tlie decision is considered final; while 
the two former arc less distineti\ ely political than in the 
Oldon time, and gambling has lung binc*e died'out with 
the six-bottle men. It was in the nngii of the second 
Geofgo that these clubs, taking the management of 
their respective establishments into then own hands, 
laid the foundation of the modern s>&tein. At that 
time, the literary wits of a previous era had either 
died out, or slunk bock into the obscuro inaiguiii(*anoe 
of Grub Street, poets and pamphleteers being effectu- 
ally excluded fiom the new clubs by the high terms 
of subscription, as well as by the ordeal of the ballot- 
box. One of the old rules of Brookes’s is, that * every 
person playing at the new quiuxe table do keep fifty 
guineas before Isim.’ Gambling, however, w'as only 
ono of the many vices of that immoral and unintel- 
lectual age— of the piiiod when Beau ^ubh flourished, 
and the Duke of Cumberland was fiiend and patron of 
Figgo the prize-lighter; when Quin’s biutol peison- 
allties passed for wit; when Colley Cibhrr was poet- 
laureafi; and when Samuel duhiison was glad to cat 
an eleemdsjnary plate of victuals holiind the screen m 
Cave’s back-shop. 

A stranger, when exploring 'that part of the west 
end of London which forms, as it were, a soit of 
ncutrid ground between the dwellings ol the aristocracy 
on one side, and tlie more fashionable business streets 
on tho other, cannot fail to be struck by the magnifi- 
cence of some twenty large buildings, thickly scatteicd 
over a small compass of ground. If he inquires to 
whom these splcnuid p.Uace8 belong, ho will be told 
that they are eluh-houses ; and bubsequont cxpciiciice 
Will inform him that the niansiWiis of the highest 
nobility, even the palace of the Queen, are inferior, in 
point of architectural de( oration, to many of these 
remarkable ediffoes. Further, when our stranger is 
told^Mlt Jitsc buildings were erected by private 
aemSfaBons, not with any liew of gam, but merely Ibr 
Ifcial and economical purposes, he must candidly 
nfess that they ore such as no other city ui tho 
orld can exhibit. 

The internal arrangements and fittings of the London I 
duh-houses equal, if they do not surpass, in magnifi- ] 
cenee the architectural embellishments of the exterior. 
Though no two of these estahlibhinents are }>erf(9htly 
alike, yet Biey all possess a general similarity of 
arrangement, w hich we shall now endeavour to datcribf*. 
A noble entrance-hall it approached from the street 

I r a small and eompturatively unornamented veatibole. 

, pertly ball-porter, who receives all letters, and is 
•ttwicM hy two or more liveried pages, to eany 
is the presiding geniua of thip debatable 


land, and jeetenily’fvarae the aeoifld iiftevMrtiiwm 
tlie profSane iSsotstepa of DniioMed etranganu 'flan 
trusty janitor must know every member Of An 
by eyesight at least, and is supposed to be ilde at 
all times, but with suitable toot and dkfivetloar to 
answer all inquirers respecting the wbereabeuts of aaf 
individual clubbist. Thus, he will tell yon irkhthar a 
member bo in the hoa8c--*at what time he generoHy is 
/hero — wlietlier ho be in the country, on the oontineiHli^ 
,or elsewhere. He does not, however, know the private 
addresses of all the members, these being required, by 
the rules of the club, to be given in confidence to tlie 
secretary only— many gentlemen, like the renoinied 
Mulligan of Ballymnlligan, so pleasantly described by 
Mr 'J’linckersy. livihg ‘ there that is, in plaoea differ- 
ing viTy much as regards fashionable loeslity, atyle^ 
and other oln lous et ceteras, from the club-house, to 
whieh their letters are directed. Adjoining the vesti- 
bule, there generally is a small rei*eption-ro(im, whm 
a stranger, who may happen to call upon a member, is 
pcmiuti^ to wait, it Ins manner and eemblance satis^ 
the experienced bcnitiny of the lynx-eyed porter. 
There is a tribe of * gents,' readily recognised by the 
initiated in London life, wliose not ovor-clean Unen, 
Ihinds and fac es sparkling jcw'cllery, dark searching 
e>es, and largely developed nssal organs, unmistakably 
denote a certain class of the pure Caucasian race. 
These persons on the strength ot a legal fiction, con- 
nected with the well-known firm of Doe & Hoc, manage 
to gain adtni^Kion to most of the public and private 
placcb m England ; but they might as well attempt to 
invade the harem of the sultan oa the sacred feoesaes 
of a club-house. Indeed, a learned judge not long 
since declared, in his official capacity, that a cln!^ 
house was a sanc'tuary inviolable by sheriff-oflkser, 
writ, summons, execution— in short, by the whole 
artillery and smnll-arms of legal procedure. 

lirom the cntrance-hall branch off* the varions apart- 
ments on the ground-floor : one is a spacious morning 
or lounging room, amply supplied with newspapers 
and writing materials for the free use of the memberi. 
Theodoxe Hook is> said to have written several of his 
novelb on cluh-pnx>er in the mommg-rooni of tlie 
Athenaeum, and Ins favourite scat is still considered 
an ohjec^ of interest by the members of that club. 
Adjoining this aportnient is the coffbe-room, difiibring 
in little, cxe(»pt its suiTnor magnificence, firom tlie 
coffee-room of a first-class tavern. Bows of small 
tables, projecting from the sides, leave a wide open 
ppace in the centre These tables are laid for break- 
fast and luncheon, from about ten in the morning till 
four in the afternoon ; then, like a scene in a pauto- 
niiinc, the whole is at once changed, and anrangemeuts 
made for dinner. I’lieye arc also smaller apartments^ 
where members making up snug little parties can dine 
together, and freely discuss affairs of pleasure, politics, 

I or husmesB, unrestrained by the publicity of the 
coffee-room. Most clubs have a strangers’ room, to 
which a member can invite a non-member friend to 
dine with him; the non-member, however, cannot go 
into any other part of the house ; still, a du'vdinnaiv 
is no penan(*c to him. tliongh the eater is exdniivuly 
confined to the sti angers’ apartment. 

On the baeeincnt, beneath the ground^flow, are 
situated the main vital organs of the establislnnent— 
tlie kitchen and cellar. Our humble abilities are 
unequal to the task of describing these most Importaiit 
parts of club anatomy; nor is it necessary: tlie kltdiett 
of the Beform, when under the command of the greaet 
* gastronomic regenerator’ himself, bee ahready been 
described in tills Journal--^ we ahaiU aft OBoe pi«s 
upwards. 

From the hall, a grand staircase leeda the to 
the drawing-room, on the first floor. Though fiftfeed 
up in a style of the most costW elsgiiieah this spaoletti 
apartment ever has oa ^laek-uMtaa’ aa nygaomm as 



^ melmtcholy J«qiio 

appear otlterarlsa? 
«!i€hf^ lafiiea—a universe without 
|ftv .oMv4 «m On ^visftmg-days,* however, ladies 
wuilpniajbM to have a pecq) at the dreary splendour, 
wrbdli «&one could fitly embellislu Adjoining the 
fiieU^tuom is the Ubraiy, generally well stored with 
tKMl»iisd attended by a resident librarian. One club, 
the Atttfiaaflini, possesses upward of 25,000 volufneS| 
In sets apart the considerable sum of L.500 pe^ 
ttHSSgn for the library alone. Generally speaking, the 
cord<«oom is on the same floor as the library and 
dralringHroom. In all clubs, games of mere chance 
are strictly forbidden, on penalty of expulsion ; and 
the highest play permitted oven at whist is half- 
^ttlnea points. The billiard and smoking rooms are 
mostly situated on the upper story. The extra 
espenies of the card and billiard tables are derr^yed 
by a small fee paid by each member wlio uses them, 
and not out of the general fund ; it obviously being 
unjnst that members who do not play should be called 
upon to contribute to the amusement of those w'ho do. 

The club is managed by a committee, carefully 
chosen among the most scientific go.trniunds, and 
skilled connoisseurs in wines, on the roll of metnber- 
ship. Tlic post is one of honour, but the re.spuiisi- 
bility is equally great, ns the reputation of the club 
principally depends on the skill of the committee in 
the art of good living. Except on very important 
occasions, such as the appointment of a new cook, 
when emtain experienced members are selc'cted to 
assist the managing committee, the latter rule abso- 
lute^ and command the whole working-staff of the 
establishment. These consist of a secretary, house- 
steward, cook, butler, coffee-room clerk, clerk of the 
kUcheir, head and under waiters. Tiie female servants 
are more particularly under the superintendence of a 
matron, and comprise, a still-room maid, w'ho prepares 
tea and coffee, a needle-woman, with a number of 
house and kitchen maids. One of the puzzling pecu- 
liarities of club economy is, that the inferior servants 
are always Jnvisibie. Possibly the greater part of the 
bouse-woTK is done at early hours in the morning ; 
but however that may be, a man may be a member of 
a club for years without ever, feeing one of the female 
servants. ' 

A French writer has, in ’i lew words, given a fair 
general description of a London club, lie says, it 
is a sort of privates restaurant, with the advantages of 
the .rvery best viands, wines, cookery, and attendance 
at the lowest possible expense; and, w'e may odd, that 
the mode of transacting business is well calculated 
to prevent mistakes, and serve as a clicck upon each 
department. For instance, a n^einbcr wishing to dine, 
fills up a printed form of dinner-lnll witii whatever 
dishes he may choose to select from the carta of the 
day. The bill is then passcd''to the head- waiter, who 
sends it down to the clerk of the kitchen, and tl»e latter 
appends tho established price of each dish as it is sent 
up to the coffee-room. Tho bill thus filled up is passed 
to the hiUier, who^ in tnm, charges in it whatever wine 
the member has ordered ; and it is then delivered to 
the cofibe-room clerk, who sums up the entire amount, 

I adding a small ctiargofor what is termed ‘ table-money.* 
This charge, whicli averages from sixpence to a sliilliiig, 
aecCrding to the rules of the. club, is to defray the 
coatings^ expenses of the dinner— the clean cloth, 
y^tahles, cheese, and other minor condiments. The 
]bill is Mkben presented to the member, and paid at sight ; 
for howevw much the various clubs may diffbr in their 
rfjtplatieaifl, the spirit of the ibUowiug rule, copied 
fi^m 'the laws of the Carleton, is common to all : 

- are to pay their bills for every expense 

ba the dub before they leave the bouse, tlie 
tasdeM not to accounts 


'By way of ' 

delivery system^ the If uiuwicies 

has, any complaint to make imaaft% q^lSty 

I of viands, wines, or cooking; tte W 

the back of the bill, w*hich is' 
committee, and seriously inveBtigatea*:\ ' " 

A cluhbist, for about half-a-crown, ^ 

dinner-— exclusive of wine— at hib clid^* 
pay half-a-guinoa for at a tavern; moreover,. Hciils sneA 
expected, whether he wants it or not, 
of wine* for the good of the house;* 
evidently anticipated shilling to the rimnleliess wii^i 
all gratuities to club-servants being strictly forbidden.; 
Previous to tlie establishment of clubs, tlte poor gentle- 
man who found himself adrift on the great ocean of 
London life, had but two choices — the extravagant 
tnvcrti-dinncr, or the cheap and nasty cut at the greasy 
and odorous cook-shop. Another element of cheapness 
in tho club-system is, that no charge is made for l^ad,. 
tuble-ale, sauces, or pickles; nor is table -mon^y 
ciiargcd hut at dinner — that is to say, after the tables 
arc changed at four o’clock. Consequently, a member 
may lunch on bread and ale free of charge ^or if he 
onier cold meat, chop, or steak, he may, under the 
dc^noniination of luncheon, make a cheap and excellent; 
if not luxurious dinner, any time previous to fimr 
o'clock. * 

A person %/ho desires admission to a club mutt bo 
proposed and scronded by two or more members.; his 
name is tlion placed on the candidates* book ; but his 
election docs not take place till — through vaeandea 
occurring in the club by deaths or resignations— 
the previous names on the same book have be^ : 
admitted or rejected. Tliere are at present several 
thousand names on the candidates’ lists of the London 
clubs. Not long since, the Atlientnum, which consists of 
1500 mernbers, had no less than 1600 candidates wait- 
ing in regular ordciiifor admission. Tlie election is by 
ballot. In some of the smaller and more aristocratic 
clubs, a single black ball excludes the anxious aspirant'; 
hut the majority of clubs are not so ridlculonsly par- 
ticular ; generally speaking, one black ball in ten is the 
fatal number equivalent t% rejection. Immediately 
after an election, tho secretary writes to the successful 
candidate, enclosing a printed copy of the glub-rulcs, 
and ’’cquesting prompt payment of the entrance-fees 
and annual subscription for tlio current 3 ^ear. When 
these arc paid, and not till then, tho newly elected 
member is entitled to all the rights and privileges of 
his club. As may naturally be supposed, the entrance- 
and annual subscriptions of the various London 
clubs differ considerably in nmniint. The entrance- : 
fees var^' from eight guineas to thirty. The lowest 
aiinuHl subscription is five, the highest ten guineat: in 
most clubs, however, it is not more than six. I 

Our limits, even if it were desirable, do not admit a ^ 
detailed descriptioiT of the London clubs. Sufiice it to { 
say, that four arc military and naval ; three, political ; 
one at least claims to be literary ; one represents the 
universities ; anothor consists soleljr-of geqtlemen wjho 
K,ve travelled in foreign parts; while Ihe remaining 
cTuhs, though they do not claim any particularly dift^no- 
tive character, may be described ns compounds of thO' 
abo%*e, stOengtkeued by a further intermingling wi^^ 
tho legal, niercantile, and financial elements of tlie, 
community.* ' 


ptlUGLAS JEBBOLL’S WlTTlClBMfi. 
JznuoT.n was, beyond all doubt, the prince of English^ 
wits in his day. His witticisiOM wore generally made on - 
I tho prompting of the occasion, and surprised oveiy one 
by the qniokness with which they were conoelvea and 
uttered. 'What made their freedom from premeditation 
the more oerttia, they very'oUten consisted m some clause ‘ 
, of a sentence— peritii^ of liut a ringle word— which oal^y 




JBaTm nit iHtL idto vtt » littto ipn* 

_ \M «nd» mt, U kien pvf tf, ml 
tofeamy Mt aomewhfit aaido ftm what 
^ failed the canreill of oonTenation^ and only 
aMVfj^uA month when he oould cap wmethhig with a 
Ml A u nniveRMlly aoknowled^d that aneh good 
: 4lhln9a» whan pnt m print, faU greatly short of the tmpres- 
•ion thay mado when dnt uttered by thtir author; never- 
tiielWai, the ihw which here follow, talicn down aome yeate 
ogo» Will perhaps give a ihint idea oi the style of the m w 
At a dinner of a eoeiety connected with tho fine arts, 
where a queen’s counsel happened to bo present* the Liu 
was anespeiifeedly toasted, out ot complnueut to him The 
learned geofSeman blunditul out a hwbentences, stating 
that he did not see how the law could be considered as 
one of the arts— * Blaek '* rapped out Jcirold, like a 
daiidromalmw 

On a literary friend producing a volume of miscellanies 
ander tiro title of Prow and Vetu’, Jcirold bantend liuu 
abont 11 ^ as ’ Prose and TVorw * 

A teAons old gintlemon, meeting Jtirold in Begent 
8treel» and having stopped him, posed hiinsell into button- , 
tietding attitude, while picporing to gi apple ’\\ill, 
^errold, .ay dear bo}, what is going on^* *1 am quoth 
the wit, instantly shooting oft along the pavement 
4^ ddl toreigner was mdul;,iug in 1 1 iptui ous dc sc iiption 
dfdhe beauties of the Jhod gw * As to out song m p it 
Kealar (naming the tonq), Iwis quite earned auiy* *1^ 
Ihw anybody hero that can sing it i * sui 1 J* iiold 
ikunebody told Jen old tint George Bobiiib, the auc- 
ttonoer, was dead , * and, ot course,* added the gentleman, 
*h]s business will go to tho devil ’ * Oh, tlicn, he II get it 
•gam,* aald the wit 

A ihendwas telling, one evening, wheu ho liul been 
dtmngf ond what he got to eat IIhu wts one it tide 1 
Wfver saw before , none ot von could gucit wlut it was — 
it was a soup made of calveb t ids ’ * Lsticmc s meet,* was 
Jffncdd’B remiuk 

A hteiaiy liiend, who had sc t up a neat b uciuche with 
• pair of grays, drove Jcirold out one diy into tiro e niti 
tity* As they passed thiough a vilhge, the people rune to 
Intirdoois to behold the picttv equip ige 1 lliiuli they re 
rabbet sttiuk witli out ^tiys,* lemailol tin elianotcei 
*I wonder what they would siv ol out duns ' quoth 
Jfrrdld, ^ 

Be bad a theory in the spirit of the C audU Jaimts, 
'ttatwomeb lathei liked thit their husbiiids should stay 
fUt octabionally — *it ;,ivcs them a monq * 


ooiP-uiaaiNG soLvi 

Twenty thousand people, it leo&t weie ill bcuffling 
together like ants in m int s nest, or t idpoh s in i po >1 
The whole valley, through which i in the end oi Iro k, 
for eevor^ miles was in the act ot hcini^ tumel upside 
down Close as the ctowd could pie«>s upon eagh othii 
SO as to have tin piesciibed immbei ot feet ftn etch 
party, they were diggin;,, delving thi owing up e uth 
daityuig aw ly bags oi it, bupposed to coiiti ii the ;,o]d, to 
Ike creek, and theie delivcinig it to otliei ciowds, who at 
along luo ol enlks were in as gieat a bustle, tin owing 
m tto earth, rookini^ ikto and iro undiz d lu^es of w itci 
from tin dipjfitis Theu wis in mccssint iioibc ot i itthri„ 
Cfudles and shouting voices Strani^c h^uics, all yclldw | 
h clay, and disguised in bushy be itds, and veils to keep 
ho fres, seemed too despciatdy busy to hofc time to | 
he It was all one i„itited seem oi elbowing, 
eainig, hacking, hewing, and shovelling •Not i tree 
as left standing ovei the whole grcit spue, and the sun i 
. down on nnbhplteted heaps and holes of giavd, 
a hpVDing, sweltering forte JallattgetHf 

RlNOUTAft ICKDEKOS 

Sfame, at all events, waf honest blue salt water fio/rni 
tiittd when, as we prooeeded, the scattered fragments 
■pnwpwiiiBOrtt and passed like silver aigosies on cither hand, 
lUilH last we found outselves enveloped m an mnumer- 
fitf IMt cf bergs, it btmed as if we»could never be weaiy 


mmmat. 


of admlidfig a fteit to ifci^ 
m fhrm and ocfiwr tban inidM slmt thfff idMM tyma 
remarkaUc. la quaintoasa df flim, miA fri 
colours, thesa wondeiiul masaaa aitfpassad hMlTtkllty I 
had unagwed; and wo frond encucfs smMtanI In 
watchmg theu frntaatic procosslon At one UtmiL It 1pm a 
knight on horseback, olad m sapphiie mail, a whity pame 
above his casque, or a catbedial-wiodow, with shafts of 
chrysophras, new powdered by a anow-btorm; oir a Smooth 
ashcer clifl of lapis la/uli, or a banyan-tree, with roots 
doseenditig hom its blanches and a foliage as deheoiis as 
tile cffloiosccncc of molten metal, or a fuiy dragon, that 
breasted the water in scales of emerald, or anytbfhg else 
that your fancy chobe to coiqure up— ZonI Dupma's 
LeUetifrom High Laiitudu 


A I LOWm or A DAT 

Ori» friend, th it with a pale and pensile grace 
Climbebt the lush nedgerows, ait thon back egam, 
liking the slow lound of tho wondrous yoars^ 

Didbt bed on me a mnmi lit, siknt flower? 

• 

SiU nt ** As silent is the ai ch ingel s pen. 

Tint day by diy recui K oui v uiius livos, 

Anl turns Ihi pigc — tin hill fugottin jn^e 
W iueh all eteiinty will never blot 

Foiguttcn ** 'No, we ni vi i lo foigct 

Wo 1( t tin V c II s go w uh thorn ole lu with ti ars, 

Leivo them 1 1( u h i the sun ind otnn diy. 

Or lud them c iioiiil by, like dc id fuendb* clothes, 
lill wi sb dl d lie unroi I them withe nt pain. 

But we toiget not— invoi c in forget 

riowi! tl ou ai 1 1 i in nneut i icc to face— 

My flee is dc ii ii thiiio, this July noon 
blniiiiig on both, on bee ind bati.€ii1y. 

An 1 g jldc n be i tie ci i ping in the sun— 

Will paust , an 1 littuin iq p igc itlei page, 
ihe quunt in luoiial (lit nuck oi Iiic, 

Look b 11 kw aid, baekw ird 

ft 

^ * * bo, the V olomc dose ’ I 

1 h July d lY with Gf I s bun high iii he tv en, 

And lh( whole ( aitli i( ) )il iig k t it dose i 

1 thii 1 we 11 I 1 not sigh c iiiq h n, or i ivc 
N n blush oui doing in 1 imsdoiu^b all 
Bdiig non gun t iliivin thin man, ITcaven doth 
them keep ^ 

With all 1 is doin^b ind undomgb stiange 
Tow ir Is US 1 ( t the solemn volume dobC , 

1 wou’ 1 not altci in it one pr oi line 

My d iiiity il vti, mv innoceiit white flower, 

M ith ‘‘uch II It) inn c looking up at heaven, 

With ••udi a blight sunk looking down on me— 

(^o hiiig but md s’ as if in *111 the woxld 
Wok no such llnii„s as tliuudci-btOrms ot laliu^ 

Ol biokcn petals bat oied on tho oaith, 

Ol shivf ling le ivcs whiiled in tho flosty an 
I ike ghosts of Idbt ye ids joys)— my pretty ftewer« 

Open tliy b east not one >alt drop shall staxti 
Its wlutcno s If these foolish eyes ate frdl» 

’fis only at tiro wondCi and the peaces 
Tho wisdom and the sweetness ot God’s Worid. 


rnnted and FoUtohed by W and B. Obanvibs, 47 ^ter- 
newter Row, lomoN, and 339 Jlleh fltraot, VnunnaaU; iJao 
■old ty WnuAK BoMiisoir, 83 XJppar tMmUe 8tr«sk tauar, 
and all Booksolton* 
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THE SOUTH KENSINCJTON MUSEUM. 
It is curious to watch the .'ittcmpts of the English 
government to become a inanufacLurer, a teacher, an 
instructor in art. Nothing can be tuoic clumsy than 
the mode in whicli tiiese attempts arc usually made, 
and few things more un(;crtaiii than l. c amount of 
snccGSS that will follow. There is sound reason for 
this, whicli wc should do well to hear uc^caslonallj' in 
mind. In a despotic country, such as France at the 
present lime, the will of e/x* wan is paramount over 
all. If a district of I'aris be ei»verod with mean 
(iilupiduttid liouscs, tiiert3 is one man whose strong will 
suflices t<» dctcrnuiic the razing of those houses, and 
tlie building of a sumptuous new street on the site; 
but if sucli a work be needed in London, there Is no 
centre of power that can control all (lifRculties, and 
make them head to a pivdetermincJ plan. Our state 
is representative and departmental, surrmmded with 
cheeks to insure lioncsiy ; hut these very checks 
are the sources of delay and incfliciency. J)esi>ite * 
the sarcasm of a popular writer, the govorninoiit \ 
employi^ feel no great pleasure in determining ‘ how 
not 1*0 do it;* uor do they feed proud or satisOiMl witli 
the achievements of a * cinmmlocution ollice,* or with 
* routine and red tape.* Thty are bound to observe 
formal ities, or Ibej’ w'oiild fall Into disfavour with the 
heads of deT)artinents ; and tlu*so beads cannot cbnnge 
the system without the aid of parliament ; and par- ; 
lianieiit cannot change the system without the eoiiiite- | 
nance of the people ; and the j)eoplo are not always 
certain wlnfthcr partieular duties sliould be left to the 
executive, or bo intrusted to jirivati; enterprise. Witii- 
out touching on the well-w'oru siihjeet of the Crimean 
war, let us only glance fur a nioiiient at the building 
of the nev/ houses of parliiiui:nt- The structure has ! 
been nearly twoiitj' years in hand, it ha.< cost live j 
times the original estimate, and it is fouinl to be badly 
arranged both for seeing and hearing. Well, who is 
in fault? ‘Nobody did it.* No one person or depart- ; 
inent will consent to bear the blame. ‘Too many! 
eooks,* &c., 18' a saying appluaible by analogy here. ! 

' Tlio Treasury, the Hoard of Works, the Jlouse of. 
Commons, committees of the Commons, the House of ■ 
.Lords, committees of the Lords, and many royal'* 
commissions, were severally and separately engaged 
ill autliorising works to be done to the building; but 
there was no one power supreme over all these; .and 
hence the gorgeous bub heterogeneous and costly 
result. 

Tire South Kensington Museum^ recently opened, may 
be used as an illustration in a double sense. If it be 
judged, by autocratic and (esthetic rules, it will appear 
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ns a curious jumble of odds and ends, thn st into a 
new iron building, shaped very much . Ice tbreei 
monster steam-engine boilers placed side b side, and 
situated BO far from the bean of London tliOt a long 
Joumey is necessary to get to it ; but if regarded as 
an attempt to give practical value to the labours of 
many disconnected commissions and boarSTs, and to 
surmount difliciiltics of almost every kind, it becomes 
roallj' .*^cri?ditablc and most interesting display, shew- 
ing that many of our government officers are proud 
to do their work well if they can only have free scope 
fur the exercise of their gooil sense. 

The his/tuy of this museum is almost as curious as 
its roatenis—iis the reader will presently admit. 

Nearly twenty years ago, the government timidly 
hocamc an educator in art, by establishing a School of 
Derdgn at Somerset House, baring fur its objects the 
training of designers, who might x>erchancc improve 
the pallerns and designs for inauufacturers. But the 
success was nut bruliant : some persona sneered, some 
grudged public money, inanufacturers were liotlesa; 
and in iwelve years very little was acliievcd. At 
lust the Great Exhibition of 1851 shewed us that 
tliongli good makers of useful things, w'c were not so 
successful as our continental neighbours in tlirowing 
beauty over the articles produced ; the Society of Arts 
.and bhc government took the matter up w'ariuly ; and 
as a result, the School of Design was expanded into a 
* Department of Science and Art,* to train teachers in 
•art; to aid committees in establishing schools of art; 
to hold examinations, and reward successful students ; 
to form a collection of books, pictures, and works of 
.art; and to circulate tliesc specimens among provincial 
schools ^oi' art. Science, in its non-artistic relations, 
became firadually separated from art, and led to the 
csl.ablisliinenl of ;> School of 7Iincs and a Museum 
of Juaniomrc Geology, under distinct superintendence. 
Then, as a further «tage, the commissioners of the 
Great Kxhlbiiion h.und themselves in ])ossession of a 
' ugc Slim of 11101103% and a collection dt trade speci- 
mens, whicii they diil not well know wliat to du«with. 
Next, tho Society of Arts made a curious collection 
of nrti(*lL5 relating to art iind inaiiufactures, wd 
ullercd it to the government, if room could be found 
for it. Then, .again, the Commissioners of Patents 
had many curious models of patented inventions, with 
no place in which to deposit them. Furthermore, on 
Architectural Exhibition of valuable plaster-casts 
was formed. Last)}^ Mr '^rnon, Mr Turner, and 
Mr Sheepshanks made rnuumcent gifts to the nation 
of pictures wliich could not find house-room at the 
Naiional Gallery. i 

Kero was an ctnharras de richesaas ! Good things < 
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nowhere to plo^ an iron 1)iiildiiig., The tdiools are open only to 

VeoSmW'm to decide on tiieir destination. TOere BtudentB — moatly young men and votnen training to ; 

niixneroua Art.-Bpecim«n8, become teacbera of art and pattern^drawltig in pro? j 
^‘■-'1^^ ]a>>pMyh|. itfmMK • iliere was aleniule fcsL'Iioul of Art vineial schools-^wlicreaB the museum is open to the ; 

Street ; there was an elementary class at public every day of the week. If an (trl-critic, standing | 
aided by the Board of Trade; there wan in front of Uie buildings, were to judge tiiem by any ! 
tji lii!in<T£ Museum at Craig’s Court, connected wiili artistic canoiiS of taste, he would laugh them to ! 
' the Ordhaiige'^CSeoIogiftal Survey ; there was a Museuhi sttorn ; for the whole affair is marked by irredeem* j 
of Ornaniontal Art at Marlborougii House, and tlio able ugliness, and cau l)o excused only on the plea | 
Vernon and' otlier pictures at the same place; iliero tlRit the structures are temporary.' Tho department | 
was an' Arcbitectiiral Museum jn a burt of sLablo in of Science and Art betrays a consciousness of this ; 
Cannon Kow; there were niudels of patented inven- for it is pointedly slated that tlie iron building 
tipna stowed away in an empty room in Kensington ‘was consrructed under the direction of the coiii- 
Bolace;' and there was a collection of art-furniture at missloncrs for the Kxhihition of 1851,. and not passed 
Gore House^ purciniscd iiy the conmii.ssioncrs of the over to the Department until after it had been coin- 
Great Exhibition for presiiitiition to the nation. No pleted.’ A wnylarer, whether an art-critic or not, 
one knew wfiere to place these iiuincrous articles; no becomes sonicwlmt cross when lie ffnds that the new 
one had power to build o structure for their reception ; Cromwell Kuad, where this ^outh Kensington Museum 
no one could answer to the Ifonse of Commons tliafc is situated, is u mile from Hyde Dark Corner, two 
^he requisite funds would be well K]>enr ; no one could miles from llcccnt Street, three from Temple Bar, four 
.'decide whefe the site of such a buiUVmg should be; from the Baiilc, and five or six troni SpitflUiehls or 
BO- one conJd authoritatively setLle the destiny of the Wliilechapcl -a great obstacle this to those who would 
Kational Gallerj’, in relation to any new scheme; and enjoy tlie museum, hut who would willingly shun the • 
tlie Housi^of Commons, bewildered by k multiplicity laljour of wading Ihron^li a si ream of Immaii beings 
of advisers, was just us lilicly to do wrong as to do miles in leugtJi. In the buildings tljcmsclves, and in 
right. The result is most ciiriiuis. Marlhoiough the distance from the heart of the metropolis, the 
House contains the Vernon and Turner cull8clioiis, authorities have not made a happy choice. Having 
aWaiting future decision; the IdiiFemn of Kcoiioniic b^' this grumble got rid of our ill -temper, we will I 
GhiolQgy, in Jcrmyii Street, contains the Craig's Court enter Ihc door, prepared to do Justice to the interior. | 
;'oo11ection, greatly augmented ; Somersi't House has The apartim-nts or compartments are certainly well I 
turned out its schools and arl-peo2»lc, and sent them fitted to display Die various collections; for tiic con- , 
to South Kensington ; it has also got rul of its lt‘iirncd stnictors, troubled by no Fcruplcs touehmg architectural I 
societies, now located for a time at Burlington Hoin»e, style, have placeil tho windows aiui sky-ligbls just | 
which has recently been purchased by the govern- wherever they would best throw light : us a conse- 
ment without any clear conception of w bat to do with quence, every tiling is well Been. And now for the 
it; and, lastly — under the well-founded supposition collections. 

tliat tho House of Commons wdll spend muiiy more The Afuham of OmamcuUil forms the nucleus or 
years in deciding wdiich of its numerous advisers on main jiart of tbe whole. It is tins with which the 
art and education are most worthy of attention — all public liave been familiar ,*it Marlborough House, 
parties liuve prudently assented to the construction ol augmented from variom, ([iiavU rs, especially at the tiino 
a temporary building to hold llie unhoused national of Mr Beriiars .s.»!e. The whole scries now amounts to 
collections' of odds uiid ends, until the various doctors no k-sa ilum 40h(> articles; but just at the present 


have censed to disiigree about grander plans. 


time, about iODO sjiecimens are in the Manchester 


^Thc Sputh Kensington Museum should llicrefore i>c Art Treasures Kxhihition; many hundred others are 
regarded 05 a Iciuporary expeilient, to avert perplcxi- in circiilarion for cxliibiiion in the viaiou.s,.provineinl 
ties which no man, no department, lies the auiliqrity tow'us where schools of art have hdt;n ('siablihlicd ; 
tiioroughly to conquer; it is an attempt ‘how to uo while several, of a dclicat*} and costly character, are 
it/ in spite of 'circumlocution;* and it a visitor will kept packed away until a fireproof exhibition-room 
good-naturedly view it in this ligiit, he will foraivo the has been conslrueted for tlioir reception. Hence this 
anomalies, and will como away with a conviction that muscmii is just now in a transitory state. It is, tiever- 
the collection, or collection of collections, is one of the thelcss, chissitied into Bcveiitecn divkioiis, ealculated 
most curious ever displayed to xmhlic inspection in the to impart ideas of tasteful art-woriiinanhliip in the 


metropolis. 


follow ing .articles : c,arvings, .sculiitiires, bronzes, terra- 


A word concerning tlic site, and another for the cottas, and wax or plpsier models; painting, wall- 
buildings. The commissioners of the Gn-at Kxhihition decoration, p;»iier-lianging, illumination, printing, and 
joined with the Treasury in purchasing a large area jiaUcrn-cietiftiMiig; cameos, int.jglios, medals, and seals; 
of open ground between Ilydo Kafic and Bnimpton, mosaics, pietr.vdura woHc, inaiquctcrie, tarsia work, 
fbr national purposes ; and tlie ]n*iiicc-consort advo- parquetage, buhl work, piqu - work, and oilier kinds 
Gated a plan for building on tliis spot an immense of inlaying; furniture and general upholstery ; basket 
■erics of museums and galleries, to hold the numerous and ciiiie work; leather work, stamped leather, ond 
public coUaWona* Tending the legislativo consider- bookbinding; japanned or lackend work;ghi8S- 
ation oyilJHpfew’lfc question, a few' lempor/iry buildiiigb painting; glass nianufactuves ; ciinmeis ; pottery; 
havelfipput together at tlie som’.ieni part of this locks and keys, goldsmith’s work, damasqninerie, niello 
Bromptou ; ami these constitute lip ‘South work, and exanifilcs of I'orged, east, stuiiipcd, pressed, 
KunJEfon Museum and Scliools of Art,** under the chased, engraved, and elcht:d metals; arms, armour, 
conM^of the Department of Science and* Art. The and accoutroincnts ; watidi and clock work; jewellery, 
’wlnfFof the govcrnnieiit schools of art, with tlie •personal ornaments, and olyects in precious materials ; 
'Various colleclions belonging to lliem. are now removed and, lastly, textile Inbrics, cobUimes, garment tissues, 
to this group of buildings; but the museum contains Jimx*, embroidery, carpets, and tapestry hangings. A 
kmdditioii numerous collections of other kinds— placed mere glance at the items in this list will sliew how 
bm for the reason before intimated— namely, that cxhaustless the collection might become, and how 
no room for Ihera^lscwiiere. The schools arc luuhly interesting; for the articles are not collected 
A'.liafcifiS of brick and wooden erections ; tho museuzn is and jumbled merely to make a show. There is a 
«___ reason assignable for their retention — beenuse they are 

• Is really fironipton, uot Koiwnston. Style of art ; because they shew the umeroace of tastes 




between difibrant coantrtef; because they inark pro- 
gri* 08 siou Of taste in settle one country ; or because they 
were tlie production of some one M hoso art-workinan- 
sliip has become famous. Models and casts from 
tlie great ruins of Italy and Greece; draivings and 
photographs of architectural ornament; copies of the 
wall-decorations of Kiiphaers time, ineliiding those of I 
tlie world-renowned Loggie of llie Vatican; a series 
illustrative of the history of wood-engraving; elocfv)- 
type casts from some of the choicest si)ecimons of 
artistic metal- work in the Louvre, tlic Musce de 
Ciuny, and the Musdc d’Artillerie; collections to shew 
how far the Mintons and Copelands of England have 
risen to an equality with the imperial manufacturers 
at Sbvres ; beautiful old carved coffers, cabinets, linen- 
chests, and escritoires, in oak, ebony, walnut, and 
marqueteric, displaying the taste and skill of Italian, 
French, and Flemish art-workmen in past* ages, it is 
needless, Iiowcvcr, to go on with this list; the above 
are a few' of the objects in llic museum ; and when llie 
officers of the department tell uf tlnr. they have 4000 
such, ready to he iwoperlj' labelled if <‘ircu instances 
allow tbem to be all exhibited at once, the reader may 
judge what a treasure of pleasant things the nation 
really possesses lierc*. 

The* KtluralioU(d Colhotion is another of tlie gi’nups 
in this iron building. It may be considered as a.M/)// 
rather than artistic; but it is not wliolly wanting in 
the latter quality, and is ^^ell worthy the notice of 
the friends of good-sense c<laeiiti(»n. Tfs origin wa - 
siuipl}' this: When the Society of Arts reached the 
good old age of 100 years, in 1854, it eelehr.atcd the 
event in many worthy w'ays. Among other scl.cnicg, 
numerous literary ainl seicntific insli tut ions, pliilo- 
sophical eocictie.s, nieclianicb* institutes, atheiucums, 
and lyceums, suggested the formation of a museum to 
illustrate the progress of the educational art. in refer- 
ence to the hooks, diagrams, models, casts, implement.^, 
and school appliances, introduee<l in various eomitries 
for educational purposes. Tiie si'cidy warmly ttiok 
up the matter ; and heneo the oi'cning of tlie Kduca- 
lional Exhibition at bl Martin's Ilall, describe*! in the 
Journal in August of the abo\c-iianied jenr.*^ All the 
chief school-societies, all th ' traiiiiiig selKiols, all the 
bllud-sehools, /'.d the deaf idul dumb sciiords, many of 
the puluisliers of educati< nal books, :md individuals 
and societies in various countiics of Europe and 
America, warmly responded to the appeal made to 
tliim. After the elose of that exhibition, a largo 
number of the articles w’ere presented to the govern- 
ment; and these, .aided by subsequent acquisitions, 
fi>rm the educational eolloi’tion at t^outh Kensington. 
Tney are grouped into about twehe classes; the 
articles in each clas.s being bO errauged ‘as to enable 
all persons engaged in teacliiiig to see, collected into 
one group, the most recent, the best, and the che.apest 
forms of apparatus and means oflmpariing knowledge 
in its several branches — with the prices of the ppeci- 
mens, and wdicre they can .be obtained— enabling them 
to compare one specimen with another, arul to seiee^ 
(hat which m.iy best suit their requirements;.* Tli. t 
curators also tell us, that ‘ it has lieen. an object in 
labelling the specimens, to do so in sucli a manner as 
will convoy as large an amount of information as 
possible ; appealing, in some measure, like diagr.iuis 
in iecturew, througli the eyo to the understanding.* la 
is only fair to say that this intention has been realised 
in a very happy way. We may run over the twelve 
divisions thus: mechanical models and drawings, of 
steam-engines, pumps, wheel-work, and other matters 
alfilug to teach the principles of mechmiism ; illustra- 
tirms of the physical sciences, in models and speci- 
mens relating to electricity, galvanism, heat, optics, 
au4 the. like; chemical specimens and apparatus, with 
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small amateur cabinets of i^imens^ tabltf of atbutfS: 
weights, Ac.; geography astronobiy, irtostrated by 
globes, atlases, relief-modiels, diagrams, .eattWtt^ slides^ 
planispheres, and so forth; natuzal histo egKji ttfli ' just ■' 
such a number of spccinj^eng ia botS&yv^Hm 
niinennlogy, and fossil g<9|£^y^as may JttffiK^to teach 
by nctiinl examples; liouschokl ecoilO«Y|y^mwA in 
useful little contrivances beariiur on tlief^.''e(jblfbrt of 


pertaining to the musical art, with any iSoveH|tes titat 
relate to facility in teaching; school apparatus, iptimane 
in pnr]>ose and ingenious in construciiim, for teaching' 
the blind and tlio deaf and dumb; phyeical 
illustrated by the apparatus now used in rarioat 
schools for athletic exercises, bracing the muscica,. 

general education, applied chiefly through the 
medium of objccL-losaoiis, such as the singular Kin<kr* 
tpiriui system, introduced from Germany ; fine aria, ' 
so frir us taught in schools by the aid of models and 
casts; and, In.^lly, stdiool buildings and fittings, illus- 
trating suggested improvements in the arrangemonis 
and fi.ting'% of school -rooms. What renders this collcc- 
tiaii more interesting is, that each divisiqjpL or group 
has its own library, its own shelves of books relating to 
the matters under notice. 

l’h<^ Conmhsioucrs of Patmis* Museum is a third 
collection, wholly distinct from the two above described, 
'riie comnr’sF'oners of patents ore publishing the speci- 
fications and liingrauis of all tliu patents ever granted 
in this country for new inventions, far exceeding 
twentj fhotisand in number; they also possess niimer- 
on.<; hcautiful models of patented inventions. It was 
r.solvf‘d, therefore, tliat 'ns no other convenient 
(h'posirory offered, the South Kensington Museum 
should ri'ceivc the models, and one copy of all the 
]wlnted uorks of the commissioners. In addition, 
there have been obtained from various quarters about 
a liiindrctl porlralTH of the most eminent inventors and 
mcchnnicians this country has produced. The visitor 
may thcicbwc gaze with admiring w'onder at Scott 
KihpcIPs snpcTb model of the oscillating Btonm-enginca 
for the (Jreat Jiustcrn; or smile at the little model 
of th*^ pfUicoat w'caviug machine ; or pore over the 
Rpccificatiuiis and diagrams of thousands of* patents 
or .'i:jdy the portraits of the Watts .and Arkwrights of 
days, or the Fuirbairns and Whitworths of the 
pr.scnt. 

1'he Tnidc Colkviion is a foiirlh among the list 
of those in the iron building. It arose out of the 
Exhibition of 1851. A circular wa^s sent to all the 
c.xhibiters, ‘ i)c»iritiiig out to them liie advantages of 
a pysb iiiatic collection from d IhTcnt classes of objects * 
which tlu»y rcrfpceiivcly exhibited, and requesting 
their co-opcratioii in forming such a collection. Tlie 
jd.icct WHS to invscrvc a record of tliiilgs in the Exhl- 
hirion uliicli ndebt he of use for future consultation, 
and which, in the ft>rm of actual specimens, would be 
far more valuable than tlie most complete catalogue 
or the niosl. car.-Ud diagrams. It was j'voposed to 
register the discovery and Udcs of vajjqus rialcrials. 
,nie coP^'clion was to acrvzj’ as ii rnean.s of reference 
for commercial, scientific, and artistic piirposeoi* Th© 
exhil iters enU^reil warmly into the pl.m, and offered 
liberal ilmtributiou^ of specimens ; but iiiifortunately, 
througli circumstances into the secret of which we ' 
are not admitted, the commissioners of the Giliat 
Exhilntion found themselves uiiablc to carry out their 
pkiu ; and fur six long ^'cars, sonic of the lower rooms 
(.f Kensington rahice have contained such of the 
specimens as it was decided to keep; and the pack- 
ages were never opened iinJil the spring of the present 
year. The truth is, as was before implied, these 
varied tre.'isnres have come upon the nation so rapidly, 
tliat house-room for them lias hitherto been waiiting.^ • 
Various considerations have induced the commissioners 
to distribute, at sozne future time, all tiie specimens 
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m* Tnid« CAllection amone imtiunnl and provincial iiiteltlgence of bit mMtotnw Jmt aa he was engaged 
lykVMimu ao^ ieonini aoiietics, ennWijig them. In some with his faroarite, the Jdarqtds Giac, in liia darling 

.htttenm, to coinidete thdr collections, and in otiiers pastime of throwing'the diee-merely looked up with 
io tnaketii^portant mklitions to them. TIus Trade i i a. * i t i 

;:6oJlecfciolAhcn, although interesting aiid vahwble in a , ' i a. i • xi at the ofllcer who 

■ * ^ „ i hronaht him themessaorp. and flsiccrl: < WliRt! are thav 


nsaiivuKaa jii covaiiu oaita vnaiactiuic; jii u'l > • 

-high dogi^s nmy be regarded as temporary, so far ‘wrought him the message, and asked: ‘What! are they 
as the Soirth JK^ensington Museum is concerned. . 

' The JCcomniic I^Iuseum is a development, on a larger * 

scale, of one of the divisions in the Kducalional Oul- (•'Well, Giac, that is a good joke,* said the king, 
lection. It was formed by Mr Twining, and presented laughing and turning to his favourite, 
by him to the government. The object has been. ‘ Yes, sire,* answered CSiae : ‘and the i 


by him to the government. The object has been, ‘ Yes, sire,* answered CSiac ; ‘ and the misfortune could 
to collect B^chnoiis, models, plans, diagrams, and not have befallen your majesty at a luckier moment.’ 
drawings, relating to everything that concerns the ‘Whvso?* ^ 

daily wellbeing of the working-classes— such «s build- irru«.. ’ i, i i* . . 

ing designs, building materials, furniture ami fittings, sire, had .irrcars of pay owing to them, 

household utensils, fabrics and clothing, food and treasurj' is enijity. At this moment a page 

cookery, fuel and household stores, ifkc. Such a scries, ! ‘"-enounced the Comte do liichcinunt, constable of 
it is evident, may be almost without limit 7 and even | France; iind the coimtenanr^e of the marquis, which 
to the extent of Mr Twining's small colloctioii — made , had hitherto borne an expression of careless gaiety, 
in a Ibeling of hearty and wholesome benevolence, — instantly changed to one of extreme seriousness, and 
there are abundant coiitrivauccs well worth pcoxmig ! i,ig f^i^c turned deadly pale. 


'•ft 

01 T t 77 ‘ My cousin is welcome !* cried the king, at the same 

1 Mi-. . 1 .. - « 

little to do with tlie miscilluncous contents of the: giving him to understand, by a motion of the 

museum generally. Yet, what was to be done? A - hand, that he was dismissed. 

gentleman munificently offers a oolloctiou of pictures j ‘ AVell, Giai;?’ said Charles, in a tone of w'ondermcnt, 
worth inaiiy thousand pounds, and w*c have nowhere to | as his favourite, whilst expecting the entrance of the 
place thoiii: better, then, deposit them in a 'series of,' constable, left the diee-box standing untuiiclicd before 
well-lighted rooms in the new building, constructed at bim . « tlie throw is with you.’ 

a small expense for that purpose, tlian lose the gift : « ♦ stammered Giac, as he arose in embar- 

while artistic doctors are quarrelling about a new . .1..^ ♦..kk. 

National Gallery. If viewcl in this lisht, the Sheep - 1 ‘ ?x « v. 

shanks Collectiuii may well please us, di spitc its What is the matter . 

locality. About 2.’50 oii-paintiiigs by nioilcrn Knjilish I . majesty la awaro tliat the constable is not 

masters, and numerous drawings aud etchings, funned ■ friendly towards mo. As your trcasnrt'r, sire, lie may 
the gift; to wliicli other specimcTis have siiuHi been . tliink it my fault that the deserting troops had not 
added. Hero we in.ay enjoy for hours long the | received their arrears of pay, and I fear ho may wish 
products of Bonnington, 15 urnct, Clint, (kdlins, ; to be revenged.’ 


hand, that ho was dismissed. 

‘ AVoll, Giai!?’ said Charles, in a tone of w’ondermcnt, 


* What is the matter ?* 

‘Your majesty is aware that the constable is not 


Constable, Cooper, Cope, Creswick, Dauby, Kustlake, • 
£tty, Frith, Horsley, Jackson, Lance, Landseer, Lee, I 
Leslie, Mulready, Roberts, Stanfield, Stotharil, Turner, ; 


* Nonsense, Giac ! Vo not give yourself any concern 
on that account. I, your king, will protect you.’ 

‘ But circumstances might occur, your majesty* 


Websterf Wilkie^ siiid other woll-cstiioiucd knights of the nisLrriniSf troinhliin;. 

}he easel.* , , « ‘There is nolliiiig to fear. You have niy royal 

One thing more we must say— that the whole of word’ 

these collections are capitally lighted; and th:it<tmi Here the conversation wms interrupted by the 
two evouinga of the >veek a successful novelty has i entrnnec of the coiiKlable. 

b^n introduced— -lighting by f/as for artisan-visitors : ‘Welcome, good cousin, to Bourgos!* cried Cliarlcs. 
who cannot come during the day. 1 Ins is a beginning , <t already lioard what has taken place at St 

that may lead to important resul ts elsewhere. Jacques do iJeuvron. I’lie wicked traitors ! But 

And now, if tlic reader fails to admit lliat the yQ^ 

Srath Kensington Museum is well w'orth a visit from ^ « j ^-ome, sire,’ answered the count, ‘to return to 

oil, the fault must be in llic writer ol tins article, and 1 you ,„y sword of ollie.e, as it is 110 longer able to restore 
not in the museum. j iPo condition of Fraifce.' 

! ‘Not so hasty, cousin !* cried riiiirlcs, knitting his 

_ „ _ ^ T i brows. ‘It is not my fault tliat tlic cowai-dly nier- 

THE KING’S WORD. i ce.iaries have left ms.’ ^ 

Nxvxr had the posiiion of a king presented so liopclos | ‘ It is not mine, hire,’ answered the constable, x>roudly 

an aspect as that of Charles VIT. of France, in tlic i "ith emphasis. 

year 145 C, years before liis deliverance by Joan I - know, I said the king. ‘You are a faith- 

of Arc. Almost all the ports m.d fortresses in the ! i , , 

Imnds of tiie l^nglish nn .irniy wl.icli .t was cl.flieuit i assen.hled nn nnny to protect 

to maintton, without allies, an t iiipty treasurypand no y^ur throne, I did so upon one eonditioii : 1 promised 
prospect of soon again being able to fill it — those were , to support llie troops at my own cost during a period 
the circuinstonces in which Charles found liiiiisclf, of four weeks, at the end of which time they w'cre to 
when one day, during his sojourn at Bourges, he be paid by your majesty, and you promised to send nio 
received information that the last remains of Ids anhy a liundnid thousand dollars for tliat purpose.* 

' had, in the preceding night, set fire to their camp, and **''**^’ J'*®'*®*'*** , , . 

gone over to the enemy. With the defection of these 3 ?<>nr have elapsed since then; I kept uiy 

* Tirnir..cn tljc tnoncy did not arrive. The troops 

serve any lunger willioiit pay. 1 entreated 


w..,*. *v bss,; vAiviiJV. 7TAI.I1 iiiv Wi ilUvev - v .. Z 

of ironce, tlie cause ol Cliarles appeared to tl.reiiteiiod, but witliout avail : tlie traitors deserted 

KM jUMAftWAVsilsIer _ ...» 


bb itretvievably lost. 


secretly. It would not have happened, sire, if you had 


Siuli a disaster would have driven any other kept your word ns well ns I kept mine, and had, sent 
rtnoiiaruli to despair; but (l^hnrles — who received the the money as you promised.’ 
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* Whnt I * crierl ChB7rl9^,^Binf|^fron] Iiib scat, and pale under the displensurc pf the constable. It was, there* 
with rage; ‘ I did nqjireend the hione}^ r ’ fore, that siunc crening that the door jj/t the prison 

^ sire.* nnaviAfl am<'l I-Ka wma*><v« nC atfAVuIntl 4-m>iiA. 


opened, and tlie niavor of Ronrges, attended by two 


‘No? And the money has been collected from the shcritt!*, appeared bel'oro t|)o matquis. A roll of 
country for the puriiole! .... What 1ms become paper in the ImTid of the former nnnouiK!e^]|ii^)lm that 
of it?* hw fate was dpcidcd. , - 

‘ Ask the Marquis do Giar, j'our majesty : perhaps 
he knows,* answered the constable cold I v. 


‘lil}' T.ord Maniuis dc Giac,’ Said th^ sB^pr, after 
clearing his throat, and unrolfing th6^pa|ier» ‘draw 


The marquis, who liad hitherto listened to tfie near, and hear the sentence which the good city of 
nversation in a state of the greatest anxiety, replied llourges, according to right and conscience^ passes 


conversation in a state of tho greatest anxiety, replied 
to the king's question : 

‘ Sire,* said he, ‘out of tl:e Inindrcd thousand dollars, 


upon 3 ou.* 

The prisoner, by nature not timid, and endowed with: 


the Chevalier eVAnge was paid tho bet he laid with a certain Ptrenglli of soni wliicii enabled bim to meet 
your majesty; and the rest I took in iiart-pnyinent wiib fortitude inevitable evils, aro.<e courageously, and 
for tlie three horses I liac! hroiight from ISiirguiuly.* walUing U]» to tlio mayor almost witli an air ofprido: 

* So the money has gone f«>r a bi't and tlirce horses !’ ‘Jj't in<' hear it!* said lie. * II lit, pray, use not 
cried the constable, angrily tarniiuj to tho marquis : | many wtuds.’ 

•you arc truly an excellent tr(\'iRuror!’ : ‘As you comm.aud,* replied tin* mayor, bowing low 

‘Whether I .nm ro or iKtt,’ answered tho marquis . as he sjudet; and then he proceeded to read, with all 
scornfully, ‘it is not your business to decide.* The the ptnnjiosity of his o dice, ns follows: ‘The supreme 
constable bit liis lip without makin * any reply, and | .•idiniiii‘,traror of the laws of tho good and true city of 
then fell on one kijco before the king, and presented \ i?ourg<*» deerres. according to right and conscience, 


his sword : 

‘Hero, sire,’ said he, ‘ is my SAvord ha.-k again.’ 

‘Ko, rny eousin, we will not accept it,* cried ('harlcr 


I that Arthur Piiu.>)>ns Charles, Murquis dc Giac, be 
I In-Id guilty of having iinju'opcrl^" and fraudulently 
I .squandered tli^ royal trcasiuv, and that he be accord* 


‘for wc know none more worthy to Avhom we can iiigly attahiled of biivh treason, and conderniicd to 


confide it.* 'I’he constable .';ppe:in‘d to consider for a 
minute, and then, with a shh‘-glaiuv* at the marquis: 

‘Since you coiinnaud it, S'ire,’ said he, ‘1 will redaia 
my sword, hoping huig to wear it to Ihj Jionour c*r my 
king and Prance : but I must make one coiidltiou, 
winch I liope you will grant me.' 

‘Most wiirmglyj cousin.’- 

*As constable of fraiu'c,* continued the comit, ‘T 


putliT ticath by the sword.* 

‘Jlow? Deatl! ?’ cried the prisoner, more in anger 
than ill terror. 

‘Allow me to iiiwccd, my lord marquis; T have not 
yet done,* said tho majmr; «ind he read on: ‘In con- 
sidcraliou, ho\ve\(.r, of its Iiaviug pleased his majesty, 
our nio^t gracious king and masUT, lo pardon with 
his own r(»yal Avord tho said Marquis do Giac, and to 


exercise the highest juri^flietioii Avithin the ]»rovine{-s ! giant him his life, so shall the sentence pronoimced 
oonihled to me, as v.cli as within the disirict of the upon him he couiiuutt'd and ehaugod to a penance, 
tOAVji of Hourges.* which commutation, however, can only bo obtained 

‘llight!’ by the oo!idi-mrii4 declaring in his own handwriting 

‘AIIoav me then, sire, lo make use of this poAver; that lie is willing to undergo the sentence of death, 
and permit that tl;c aanio oh^’dience nut}' be sliewn to and to rcnounci* tlu‘ favour of the royal pardon offered 
me thafcAA’ould he shewn to yourself.’ viharles appeared 1 him.* 

for a moment omharrassed, and then, avUIi :i si(!c-lo(df | ‘And what is the i>eiinncc which 1 nm to prefer to 
at bis viiiibh’’ anxious favourite: ‘Tt shall be eo, ' de.ilb — in Avliat docs it consist?* asked the prisoner, 
cou«i)»,* said be, ‘hut with one stipulation: you must } turning pale, , 


.m.sAvcT tr mi* with your honour for the safety of llie 
heat? of tho Milrquis do Giar.* 


*Tv is as folloAA^s,* said the mayor, readyig further:* 
‘Tkut Arthur Pluebiis Charles, Marquis do Giac, shall 


‘I iiiiSAvcr for Jiis life, sirr/ said the constable. Then hind himself to put to death Avith the sword to-mqrrow 


turning to the marquis : morning hcforc sunrise, in the open inarket-place of 

‘My lord marqui:',’ said he, ‘yon arc my prisoner.* Hourges, one of the criminals at present convicted 

of iiinriler.* 

A few hours after the visit of the cnnstablo to rttering a ci^' of rage and horror, tho prisoner eank 
King Charles, the JMarquis de Gisc Avas a prisoner in on the IkuicIi of his cell, and tho door immediately 


Hourges, on the chargi' of luiving squandered the* 
money belonging to the n^yal .Geasury. Tliis, at h ast, 
was the form under vhii h the constable had proiioscd 


closoil upon the retiring mayor and his attendants. 

Wlien we consider the degradation attached to the 
office of pulilic executioner in the middle ages, the 


to himself to retaliate ujmii tlie. marquis, for a Jong contempt in whi *h tho man who lllled it A/v'as held, 
list of offences he had been" for some time eoramit- and his Ioav" posiuon in a civil community, wo shall 
ting with impunity, f 'cling himself safe under the he able to form tome idea of the refined cruelty con- 
cspeciol pTOtcctiou of the king. The prisoner aa^is fully tained in the so*e:dl I pcnaii<*e inflicted on t!»o Marquis 
aware of the danger of the position in Avhieli he was ilc Giac. To come in confccct, cA'en in the remotest 
placed, although tho word of the king, as well a.« . egree, with that administrator of cWniinal justice, 
that of the constable, was undoubted security for liis 1 V-is held lo be a disgrace which not even tha royal 
life. But are there not punishments infmildy more authority Avas sufficient entirely to obliterate; luid 


..■V. w.w fiiviv? ilub puiiictiiiiiciirs liiTlliiiCiy iiMiro i auinu'ii.v iw , iulu 

painful than death? Are tlicre not tortures insiifll- j the mc:j«c.st citizen vA'oiild have, preferred death to 
cient to destroy the throiid of life, yet, in compari>:ijn * that act which the uutlioritics of Hourges bad imposed, 
with which, death itself would be a lioon ? And ‘ under tiie*name of a pumiiiec, upon a man of ancient 
what was there to hope from the protection of a weak and honourable race, .md one who had long stood 
and frivolous king, at the time when the vidll of ihc high in the favour of a croAvned head, 
constable was of greater w'ciglit than that of Jiis 

master? At tlie dawn of day, on the «tb of June 145G, an 

Giving himself up to these reflections, Ids licad agitation began on the market-place of Bourges, 
resting on liis two hands, the in.arquis sat in a corner Avhich announced that something, as unusual as it 
of his dark and dismal prison, iiAvaiting tho arrival of wa.s important, was about to take place. Out of all 
tho messenger who was to make known to him his the bouses, streets, and alleys streamed men and women 
fate ; for. in liioso days no lengthened process was of all ages, who assembled round a cirde marked nut 
necessaiy for Uie condemnation of one who liad fallen witli poets in the middle of tho market-place, the 
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entrance to ivliiuli vab strongly guarded by well* by a deBperatoatrolce of dia^apoa wliioli .he held la 
armed soldiers. Altln»ngli tlie morning twilight did his left. 

not affonl a clear sight of what was prepared upon Keturping the sword to the executioner, and turning 
. the encMd spot, still there was a general idea of to the judicial autlioritieB, whilst the blood streamed 
what walfo follow, and those who stood uenrest could from his arm, he said ; *Gq, tell the constable, gentle- 
discern ajiig 


discern awighlly erected stago, the sight of which left men, that the Mnrqiiis de Giac has no hand with 

iio doubt 'ns to its olyect. It was a scaffold, which which to perform the duty of exeenf oner* 

awaited its victim. * Ho could say no more, but fell fainting from loss 

The expectation and tho interest depicted on the ofiblood. 
countenanees of rlie constantly huTesising mass, was 'Uelore the expiration'' of an hour, the marquis 
very decidedly different from tl»Jit wldcli was nsnaliy received 11)0 pardon of the eoiistable, who admired 
observed on like oceasiona. THIt difference liiid it« courage still more than lie hated political crime.* 

rise in the circumstance that the present occasioti was 

not one of a common execution, hut, as was already OLD SAWS NEW SFT 

known to the inhabitants of Uourges, an example of • ^ -• . . 

tl»e administration of justice hirnrrro altogether with- I n^vu a great respect for poor lliohard and Dr 
out precedent, licsiiles tli*s. the. nmisuiil lime of day, ISenjamin Franklin, and have tritnl in niy time to turn 
as well as the place, contribatod mueli to lend poloin- sonic of tlioir famous maxims to account; but 1 find, 


nity to the whole ; for n gi 


gallows had never before hem 


roni observation and experience, tirey do not always 


kaown tobo omted within thn jm-cm.;t8 of tlie .Iti-. ll- ...Imiralilo risalts tln-y proii.ine. They «ro 

lar-}ioascs of tho c.l./ens of Loursos ; nu.l adcU d to . ensudo-seomini; precepts, but somehotr 

this, the sword of jiisMec was now to he seen in the . . ^ * /. * . „ 

hMidof atn«nTrl.o%U1..MV.hlich: di.oll.mtpi.rli<-n. ‘>'.^‘3; o" pn.ct.co; or rather I 


Jarly beloved by Ibc pooph', bad at least always been 
looked up to by them with respect. 


might any, they are to a great extent impracticable, 
and do not admit of bi‘ing wrought into everyday 


As at length, during ti)c eonlir.unMon of that rust- procedure. I bogin to be in doubt wdiether they are 
ling and confused noise wliicli is inseparable cveh from ; .m) wise and canny ns tiny arc cominoniy considered. 
A silent multitude, the daylight incroaxtwl by tJeL'rcv"?, j j desire, lliejvfoiv. to make a protest aaainst a few of 


and announced t/je appranrhiiicr rifiiig of iJie *^011 in I 
the east, a deep and awful stilliies.*) stKldonly prevailed, j 
Tlirough a passage forme«l by the crowd, a picket of | 


j them, and to slate, in niy rambling way, wJiat I fancy 
j may be said on Lbe other side. I don't care iniieli 
! about being logical : if anything illr)gie.ul ocemrs to me 


crowd. • 

* In the mpantimo five members of the judicial b^tdy 


breatblesa stillness wliich preVJiilcd, the ^cnio^ of ^ i i - t • , i..: * 1 *1 .. i* . n •, 

fire ju.licial cfflccra pr<K.-cc'lc.l to read ahmd. firjt C'”* -inybody .. h.s aclros taho that for truth? ] 
sentence of the murderer, and then lh.‘.t of ibe ! 1 llioiisand times contra- 


iO.tlie Marquis dc Giac. 


. . . J - e - . ^ 1 . * 1 I ft* Then, as to rising early, it is well known 

S“!f« 1 1 '■ "t s? '“r. 

numuk, palo .ui death, acized the aword will, a firm year, I'o « up long before tho nin naca: 

gr^l^biwd his right arm, and A shriek of horror — — — - 

burst from tlie crowd — he had cut off his right hand From the Qerman of Schobar. 


* From the Qerman of Schobar. 


soldiers appronehed the f.itnl ring; surrounded by mnng .ogieai : an^. .n.g k..ngu-.ui oeenrs to mo 

these soldiers was a miserable c-arh in wbieb s.it the j to the oce.asioii, I siiali say it, 

executioner, and by hi.s side a l.agganl-luoking man, J without regard to conscquencps, T wlsii the gbosts of 
who was evidently about to sulfer the de/uli of a male- ; J*o<ir Itiehard an. I Dr Franklin, and all other maxim- 
factor. At a little distance from llic e.irt, followed a j inuimcrs, dead or living, to underslaiul, that some of 
clergj'man, accompmupd by a rn'm, vho-*o face wa^|ii;,ir reiiowmd i^uyings arc becoming (llIC^tianabIc ; 
perfectly pale, but whose carriage was firm anti proud. , here, at anyrai**, thty sliull for once ho ques- 
and his aspect imposing. Tlis dress, r’tclily ernbrouhrcd ; Anyibing lliev may liavc I0 say in the vriw of 

with cold, but to wliieb the armorial orrniincnla w<-re ' , i n » ‘ i *' '• 1 .* i * 1 

nevertheless wanlins. ehewod l.i... to iv. of hid. rnuk. ! ‘■'‘“H ‘>»vo .l..o co.mdcratM.n ; b..t .nonnwli.le, 

It wa* the Mwquis do viiac. When ho ap,H-iiml, a 1 ‘’“-y '« rt'n'f'ilu'ly ."fonned, tl.at 

•Uppretsed excUmation of pyrnpiitby nm tlmm-di Uu- j |bcy arc not a.iy loii;riT to p.isK lor tho iicrfi ct and 


infilUblc saucs liny haws been billierto esteemed, 

Dy way of beginning, le,t us look .at ibis eclcbratod 


site direction, and alter laying several rolls oi paper beard quoted for our admonition, wlien perhaps we 
down upon a tabic, awaited earnestly and silcnlly the young and heedless to take much nolico of 

appi^h of t!ie ^.ndemned. A fi-w .Ho.... ..ts t..e ^ ^ ioVordio-ly i.i uo Rrcat dangor of being 

victims annoared upon tlie place of exocuinm. Jno ^ ^ 


of Bourges had approached the scaffold ironi an oi\po-. saying, which so many of us can rcmietnbcr hr ing 

site direction, and alter laying several rolls oi paper beard quoted for our admonition, wlicn perhaps we 

down upon a tabic, awaited earnestly and silently the young and heedless to take much nolico of 

appi^h of t!ie ^.ndemnvd. A fi-w .Ho.... ..ts t..e ^ ^ iKTurdiogly i.i u,. great danger of being 

Victims appeared upon tlic place of exocul ion. Ino it • 

clergyman tlrew near to the culprit v,di(i Innl hcui cfai- ^ **' • 

vjeted of murder, prayed with him I'or a shOit lime, j Jkn-ly to hod, and early io rise, 

and then led him to the fatal seat; after which, amidst : Alakes u man heaUiiy, wealthy, aii.l wise. 

the breathless stillness wliich prevailed, the ^cnio^ of i i - t • , i- * i .. i* . ai n » 

the five judicial offleera i.r.K.-ccdc.l to read ..loud, firu ••h’.' *'"'’}- '■ h” I"’ « Irutl.? I 

the sentence of the munlcrcr, and then lh.‘.t of the ! 1 *‘=^'’** ft llioiisand times contra- 

Marquis de Gi.ac, to whom he turneif at the conclusion ; dictcil by matter of fact." If then' were any trutli in 

with these wopIs ; it, T think I know who would have been a rich and a 

* I demand of you, Arthur riiadms Charles, Marquis vise man. Tt would have been Hoots at tho iun — a 
de Giac, wh^lier you are willing, uTi<ler your <»wii fallow most cxoiiqdary for early rising, and who, both 
handwriting and signature, to give your-c!f up to the principle and disposition, always goes to lied as 

roy*l mercy, and thus^ cs.;iipo tl.o sentence of dciit.. „ possible. He even 8(>ni<.t>mes goes to sleep 

‘ No,'Ziveml the marquis, in a firm voice, “f ‘'‘® 

‘Then,’ continued tho uIBcer of jusiice, ‘xm will > ^*'‘3, f.i shew that h.s Imb.t in this respect is no 
have to perform the penanec imposed on ydu, and do mvteiice, is usituiiy very didicuU to awaken. Earlier 
the part of executioner to tlie delimiucnt wdiolias been ftian l.he middle of the d;iy, we think, nobody could 
adjudged to suffer death at the hands of the licadstmin.' reasunalily be expected to seek repose; and thus 


have to perform the penance imposed on ydu, and do pretence, is usuady very dillicult to awaken. Earlier 
the part of executioner to tlie delimiucnt wdiolias been ftian l.he middle of the day, we think, nobody could 
adjudged to suffer death at the hands of the licadstmin.' reasunalily be expected to seek repose; and thus 
Saying this, he imidc a sign to the executioner, wTio Bwits may he said to fulfil the first demand of the 
from under his cloak a sword, which he presented p^ave maxim as literally as it is possible to fulfil 
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lie lias the traveller to call who is groin^ hj the coftch have to pass in fnture, at a lednced v^ae, as el^ 
or an early train, the liot water to pet ready for iron. X 


tlio gentleman who shaves by caiwllelipht, a score or 
two pair of boots and shoes to polish, and to clean thoi 


Snmdhinp similar, wo apprehend, mnsW pventnally 
l»e the tate of another of these popularjsayhips : 
‘ Diliceiiec is the mother of pood-luck, gives 


knives for breakfast; and ail this has to be done befefre 

aiiybcKly elw « mov.ns. Boota plainly fulfils tho ,„ay be exoiised for i.is sl.orl-aightednos* ssle did not 


second condition — that of petting up hetiinos. And 
now, whnit is the result in Iiis experience? Is he wife 


live in the ninetoentli century ;*con 8 «quently, he^had 
never known or hoard of tlio distressed ncetilewomen. 


or wealthy? Not at all. ll Unots lias any character 'Phese singular nuns of industry, as wo are credibly 
at all, it is probably a character for stuiddity. The informed, are in the habit of lahouring for bixteen or 
most one ever seo.s in him. is a little nipjjJint shrewdness eipliiocn hours a day to earn lonpenco— finding thread 
of the Sam BVllcr dwcriplion-n quality as lUllo like buttons for the work out of their waROS. Here, 
.i*., ..tax ...a M,„an poiiM, I. ui. 

Itont'a fiprI.Miiilv ili'.na nnf. tirofil-. iin flio 8f*oro of Wisdoill . 1 .. ... r. . _ ... ® *- 


Boots certainly does not profit on the score of wisdom 
by bis early rihinp; neither can ho be .‘'aid to pain 
much by it in tlie way of lipnlihincsit, ITc has penor- 
ally a hesmuttod, dingy, unwaphcMl, unwholesimie, and 
comfortless apnea vaTn*c, which hetokeii*? anything but 
he.'iIthineas--belokens rather a worn and forlorn and 
I vagauondish state of mind and body. Bools, pel Imps, 
is dissipated — drinks at the barrel v. lu i- he is sent to 
i draw tlie beer, spends hi.s sixpeiice-s not iiniikid}' in 
I ‘goes* of ardent spirits, dii?fhdns contact- with soap and 


v/j.ter — lives, upon the whole, a .Mhabby and reckless sort of circanistanc.es, and 


that it cannot even procure a siiARciency of dry bread 
and decoction of chickory without sugar! Wliat can 
an industrious ncpfllowoman, seekiiip for consolation 
among proverbs, tliink of this one, except that it ia — 
h.isli? But not j’our trust in proverbs, w»ill he her 
natural prayer end admonition tt) all shirt-makers, 
.“tv.ii'r thj.t iviiati’vcr applicjifion they may hare to 
tin- affairs of more favourably conditioi^d people, 
tlicy have little or none at all to tliem. Those, like' 
thc‘ present-, which nrc founded on economical con- 
sideraLijms, arc uttcTly inoperative within their sphere 


he urged upon them 


I of life, thinkinp l/ial the kind of ihing most accordant • with an)' sicidow of justice or propriety. And 
I with his callinn:, Kurely does Ik <‘ven so much as black j what is true vi th.eir case, is true also in regard to 


not antivqiienlly the great original he looks:*) jf t., 


things* are to be pained by industry, these 


yet he is prc-eniinontiy the man wlm i.s lirst up in u j Jaborions j'cojile oiiglst to liave a considerable accu* 
mornincr, and, whenever lie li.is opportunity, goes fo j miihiiion in the pavings* bank ; but it is notorious 
hod in the afternoon— goes to bed, tlicreiore. soor.iT : they have nmliing of the sort— notorious that 

than Hfiv (»rhor hed-ivfjoirlng creatun', for W'C count I ***<**^*^ <>l tucin lind it clitlieult to make ends meet 
nothing 'of his ollcii hoiii!: u], till ni-.lniyht, as that I nigkt.«, and that the imtjorily are euhjpct 


luay he rcckonort the hi-f-inuin-; of ihc n-'xl .lav ,vitl, ‘'r' ‘’•■‘'f Perpetually in debt 

, . , ,, . 1 ,11*. »*re facts like liK'se to be reconciled w'lth the 

hnn; and u-.th;ill th.s o.uK r.si..;; :...,! oarly hod-going, of tho maxim? Yon might as 

liijots 16 Still— .last u hat yen feet* Jiim. attempt to recimeile llie proceedings of parly 

Bavly bi-d. and eiiiiy to ri r, poli.'Viiins, after etuning into office, with •their pre- 

vious prfd'cssions while in the ranks of * opposition.’ 
makes BiH/ts (.huMl-luck and pro.‘.perity we no more tlie „necc.S 8 !iry 

1 .Vt;/ 7 jfrhc;dLbY,noiM\ralthv, nor wise. coiisPfpKncc.s of more habitual diligence, than good 

I ^ ’ " perloniiaiKvs arc tlie results of liberni promises in 

Well, 1 Ihiiik that, miicli is proved. The maxim political administration. The great pains promised to 
practically carried ont, as in this iiidivirlunl case, turns industry are dependent on other conditions; on com- 
ont to be a fallacy. Nobody need lell me, that ns there plif^atcd conciinviiuv.-! of eirciimsliinces, in which inrlus- 
aro ‘no rules without ;;u exception,’ so Boots is to be try-come.s in a.*? only one of many eiements, and that, 
accounted an fixeeption. I in'iiiitain with ])ertiii.'icity u.'-u;:lly. by in> me:m.s the most significant. Industry, 
that Boots comes strictly within the rule. llethoroiKrhly to be prutitable, must he directed to remunerative 
complies with the conditions set down for his observ- pursuits; and evr^* then, success will be to a largo 
ance to gain tho pro])08ed end ; luul if ho fioi's not pain oxtenl determieed by fortunate combinations of oppor- 
it, it is not because Ins lasc is anyway exceptional, hut i tiinity, adnut contrivance, lucky chances, and ingenious 
because tho rule has no relation to the <\>nsequeiiceB | expedienlv, in conjui. ‘tioii with which, men- industry 
ascribed to it. Early rising is no doubt a wholesome I will ofU u i)hiy but .h very ..ubordinat^.piirt'. Wliy, 
habit at certain seiisona of the year, mid may be recom- ^ cn, should iioor, struggling, hard-toiling people bo 
mended as being in ino.st cases coniiucivc to bodily tantalised l*v such preposterously foolish saws as this 
welfare; but any one wdio expects to bcconiu either we are. eonsidcring? Tt has no manner of application 
healthy, wise, or wealthy, by simply getting up and to their Onifnsed and perplexed circniristaiices ; it can 
going to bed betimes, will not have long to live to I'to aftbrcl th-ii; no comfort in any crisis: and as aroproach 
tlm folly of tlie experiment. No pike-stafl’ can heJ for their lack of acquisition, it is senseless, and merci- 
plainer than tlie fact, that a man’s success in life | lesaly cruel. Let it be banished to tlie limbo of absunl 
depends not on his early rising, but on what ho does j and* obsolete thrift-lumber, and never be reproduced, 
and thinks alwut when lie is up. You may rise before I s.-ivo ns a ludicrous curiosity, to shew the senselessness 
the lark, and go to rest with the domestic poultry, and I of what formerly paa.^iod lor wisdom ! 
bo neither^ physically, mentally, nor pecuiiiarJy the The next preientious falla^' we have to notice takes 
'bsttoT for it, unless you observe at least a few other the form of a plausible adnioiiition : ‘Keep thy shop, 
conditions, which the maxim under oonsidcratiou does and lliy shop will keep thee.’ This seems a siinplo 
not toke Into ‘die account. Poor liicliard’s saw, then, enuimli rule for avoiding bankruptcy, and we can fancy 
needs to be new set ; and if it is not sharpcneil up a a youthful adventurer setting out with it ns part of 
good deal, and turned nearly into a new one, it will his stock-in-trade, with tho confident expectation of 
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^obtaining quiclc and profitable returns. But if he has 
notliing bt\?r to rely upon, we do not see how he can 
kedp out /si the Gazette. Mere sticking to his busi- 
.uesB wilf not save him, for a certainty. Ho will find 
in the long-run tluit success in shopkeeping depends 
Bomcwlint on tlic amount of capital lie c'an command 
for carryings on his^ enterprise ; a little upon tlie 
demand tliere may bo in his neighbourhood for tlie 
articles he proposes to supply ; niul also a little on tho 
extent and kind of competition to be encountered in 
the same line of business. Tlioro will bo. other con- 
tingencies that will more or loss affect Iho specula- 
tion. ll'rora his eagerness to go into hiisincss, he may 
have selected an. unfavourable eitiiation — a sitmi- 
tion where, in fact, no now shop Imppons to ho 
wanted, and where the utmost standing behind the 
counter will not .avail to attract <‘Ustomers. You 
could not very well drive a trade in .icwellery in 
Seven Dials, nor would ndiiiod eoiifoctionary bo like 
to answer in Sjuttal fields. A bookseller s shop would 
meet with little patronage in an agricultural village, 
and a toy-shop would seem an insult and an abomina- 
tion on acentccl terrace where the houses are occupied 
by old mnids. A baked-potato stand v ouUl hardly «lo 
in Ball Hall, and wdielks and periwinkles would meet 
but a slow sale in Mayfair. It is not, therefore, by 
merely attending closely to the £lu>p that the ehoj* 
can be made to ke(‘p the keejicr: there must he an 
adaptation in the shop to existing wants; the pos- 
session of capital liy the shoiikci'per to enahle him to 
maintain Ills ground till custom comes ; a surrounding 
population, sulTlciently nunierons, with disposition and 
ability to purchase whac ho has got to sell; and not 
too much competition to liinder iiirn from obtaining 
reasonable profits. All these several conditions .are 
taken no account of in the maxim; and hence, as a 
rule of guidance, it is irrational and misleading; and 
any one who is weak enough to hazard his 8U(;cess 
upon it, will bo likely to pay a very paltry dividend in 
the day of bis insolvency. It may indicate one of the 
manifold conditions of success, but taken as the sole 
and full expression of the law through which success is 
to bo attained, it is as intifnl a genemlisation .is was 
ever imentccl by the stupidity of man. It is about 
on a level’ with the famous aiU ice of Master Subtle to 
Abel .Drugger in the Alchemist : * 

On the cast side of your shop, aloft, 

Write Mutlilai, Tarmicl, and Baroliorat; 

Upon the north part, ftuci, Vclcl, Thiel. 

Tliey arc the iiamcs of fho.se niorcurial sjurits 

That do fright fiic.« from boxes And 

Benoatli your threshold hnry ino. a load-lone, 

To draw in gallants that wear spurs ; the resi 

They Ml seem to follow. 

‘That’s a secret, Nab!’ ns Captain Face says; and 
Bome such Berviccablc secret is revealed in oiir stolid 
maxim for getting on in shopkeeping. Whotjver may 
have a fancy to try it by itself, will see how lie will 
succeed with^t. 

These tliree specimens of the ivisdom of our anccf- 
tors and their economical iihilosoidiy. may suffice in 
tho meantime for the reader’s consideration. Some I 
persons, I know, pretend that such saws /srere not 
made for individuals, or oven classes, but fyr *'he great 
body of the people ; that they arc more deductions . 
from the common experience of mankind ; that they 
are general rules of life, too brief to <letail the 4 :on- 
ditions they imply ; and that those con<litions arc too 
well nnderstofjd to make the detail neccssar}'. Maybe 
BO ; but I take things 1 find them written down ; 
and out of Ins own moutn 1 condemn poor Kichard. 1 
bayo myself been getting up early all my life, pursuing 
bniject afiter project, but have made no hand of any. 

I hseve tried diligence and idleness day about, but 
neither was tlie mother of good-luck. I have kept 


seven shops smee iny apprenticeship expired, and not 
one of tliein ever kept me. Poor Kichardi 1 say, ll a 
greenhorn, and his saws are bosh. 


SOCIAL PROGRESS AT THE ANTIPODES. 

riKST AUTICLE. 

traveller is stnick at first sight with the fine phy- 
sical development of tlie New Zealanders. A knowledge 
of their language, and a little familiar inteniourse with 
them, will convince liim that they also possess a solid 
substratum of sound common bcuiko, and only require 
a corresponding intclloctinil development to place tlicin 
on a level with the Anglo-Saxon race. In deference 
to European custom, I wTite New Zealand and New 
Zealanders ; but these terms are absolutely ignored by 
the natives, who arc even unable to pronounce the 
wonls, since the letters e/, /, b, and do not exist in 
their language. 

Their pnietical ethnolog}', like Hint of the Chinese, 
is of an €*xtreme siniplieify. All niiiiikiiid are divided 
into two classes— namely, Maoris, or natives of what 
we call New Zealand, and Pakehns, or strangers. The 
words Maori and Pakcha arc of frequent occurrence 
at the antipodes, and h.nve some peculiar applications. 
(Common spring-water is called w'ai mnori — that is, 
riiaori or native water: while ardent spirits .are desig- 
nated as wni piro, or, in euphuistical English, strong- 
smelling water. While exaniiiiiiig a heavy wooden 
spear, twofity-five fWfc long, which I had drawn <iut 
from under tlie cave.s of the roof of a (‘hiers Jiouse, his 
wife contleseeiided to inform ino that it was *lio jm 
JMaori* (a l^Iaori guo). 

The .settlers wJio have picked up a smattering of the 
Maori I.aiiguage, will Tell you tliat Pakeha means a 
M'liite man ; but i have known it frequently applied 
bj’' the natives themselves tr» African and Wcst-Indian 
negroes, beside whose sable skins Iho inibrowned 
Maori seemed only a darkish variety of tho pale-face. 

The ordinary mode of interchanging a casual greet- 
ing among the iMaoris is very eharactnristic of their 
plain common stmse. 'Hiey do not say : ‘ I lew do you 
do?* or ‘How do yon carry 3 'ourself?* or *lJow that 
goes he?’ (comment e.'v va-t-il?) Siieh canmonniug 
phrases an* empl(»yed only b^^ tlie mos^ highly-civ‘'!>.'wd 
nations. The Maori appajaches with his usual frank 
and inde]>endent hearing, with a natural smile that 
discloses teeth of jicrfect repularity anrl wdiiteness, 
gives you a hearty shake of the hand, and oxcKiims 
simply: ‘Tcna koc!’ (that's jmi !) He knows that 
the whole philoso 2 >hy of casual grctdiiigs consists in 
the ncknowledgincnt of acquaiiitaiicTship; he expresses 
this recognition in a formula at once sinqilc and sufil- 
cient; ivhile he .shews li^Mhe .smile th.at briglitens ]ii.s 
usually impassive features, and by the sparkle which 
lights up his fine dark eyes, that he is glad to see you 
and to be recognised by you. ‘Tena koe!* is the 
invariable salutation on ordin.ary occasions ; but when 
friends meet after ii considerable absence, a ceremony 
more impressive than a mere recognition takes place. 
Sitting down, embracing, crying (langi), and moaning, 
the two friends keep up a continuous rubbing of noses 
(bongi). whicli Fometiines lasts lialf-an-bour. The 
tnngi gives to the meeting an iiir of Hhe deepest 
emotion ; the iiongi seems indicative of extreme friend - 
.sliip ; it is also considered an inviolablo pledge of pro- 
tection and safety when given by a boat to his intended 
guest. In the evening of a long day of toilsome 
marching over rugged mountains, and painful soram- 
Wing througli deep precipitous ravines, in a country 
whose inhabitants have scarcely ceased to bo regarded ' 
as treaclierou.s savages and fierce cannibals, when 
approaching some secluded poA, on which depended my 
hopes of rrfreshment and rest for the night, I have 
often given the custoinaiy premonitory shouts, and , 
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waited with nervous anxiety until the old chief of the to more remote districtii. A marked instance of such, 
pah came fprtli to give me the accolade of welcome and a dissemination of the epidemic occarre^when tlie 
tlje mystical nasal touches which guaranteed a friendly great tiincihanga took place at the Waird^ln honour 


and safe reception. 

On one important subject, however, the notions of 


of the renowned old warrior Apatu. * • 

The habits of the Maoris render fliem obnoxious to 


the Maoris appear quito irreconeilable with their contagions lebrilo disenses. Tliey are very remiss in 
usual good sense. The}' seem to have no idea of a the matter of pcrsoniiL cleanliness, and c^tcless in 
man’s dying either from natural e:kliau8tioii and mere overytliing that regards the general heaitl)^ as might 


old age, or from slow chronic disease. 


be anticipated where death hy disease is attributed 


Their language contains only one word (mate) to to witchcraft. They arc extremely capricious in the 
express botli that a man is ill and dead. Indeed, nature and quantity of their clolhing, whicli varies in 
you cannot bo certain that a man is dead, iinlc'^s the the banie p(*rson, and often on the same day, from 
informant states that he is also 'ntjtiro. or hidden, nnd zero or absolute nudity, through the several degrees 
buried. It is prohahlo that, until within the last of a blanket, a shirt and blanket, a blanket and 
twenty or thirty years, it was rare for a IMaori to die i trousers, up to the maximum luiinher of gar- 
a natural death. " His troubled life was jiassed in an i ments which constitute a full European costume, 
unceasing succession of skirmishes, surprises, find ; And these sudden changes in the quantity of cor- 
pitched battles, till in one of these he uUimatcly met | jioreal covering are generally dictated by vanity and 
ills untimely fate, and was duly consigned by bis ■ whim, rather tlian by any fluctuations of tlie weather, 
conquerors to a ‘copper Maori,* or native oven, and = T»ut the great predisposing ctfu-sc to disease is the 
straightway cooked scnuiflum ariem. ^Vhen the cxccji- ! Maori d\v(*lling-house, which still retains, in idl pro- 
tioivil ease occurred of a Maori being struck flown by ' b-ddlity, the identical type given to it by the original 
disease in the flower of his days, the invisible caiipc of Cfdonista from the sunny islands of the tropics, when 
his death was found in the malignant iiiduenee of some j tiicy iirst exTH'ritmccd the rude blasts and ebiUing 
chief, or tohnnga (priest) of a Imstile tril)e. by vvho»ii ■ rains of a Xfwv Zealand winter. The floor of the 
the deceased ha«l been bewitched (makimi). His ; u'haie jntvl, or cU'sed house, as it is significantly 
friends rigorously exacted iiiif, or satisfactimi, and ' called, is sunk :i fofit or two hclow' the siirtaeo of tin; 
deadly feuds were tliiis cngendercfl and continued. • ground, :uul the roof rises at about an equal height 
Two years ago, a war w'as <)n the eve fd' breaking out j .above it. An .‘reel position is only practicable just 
in Hawke's Bay, between the tribes of Ic-Tlapukn (the u:id*'r the roof-tn’(*. The onh' ajjcrtures arc a very 
Codfish) and te-Moana-nui (the (j'reat Ocean), the two small do(»rway, about tlinv feet .and a half high, and a 


leading e.liiefs of tlic district, on the occasion of the 
death of young Karaiima (Cranmer), tin* eldest jf.Mi 
of tc-IIapukn. Having nnnle too tree n use of the 


little fihlong hole for light, hotli in front: tliesc arc 
candidly closed by wooden slides at night. A fire of 
v.ooil blazes on the middbo of the earthen floor, to give 


rakehas’ wai piro, poor ICarannia was carried otV warmth in winter, and to drive off the mosquitoes in 
during an attack of delirium tn’incrc’, and in his stiinnier, for tlie footl is invariably cooked in a special 
fronzbHl ' ravings accused ic-JMoana-inii of having ' cook-hou*:!*. Around this fire tlie Maoris lie prostrate, 
makutued him. Whereupon tc-J'loana-nni be(!nrmj ' chatting or sU*cpft;g, without raising the head nmeh 
desperately «/<//•*, and saivl he had been makutue l ; above liie floor, on account of the stifling imd bitter 
by his old oiK'iny te-lTapuku. This counter-accusation ! fumes of the imperfectly dried wood, which have no 
might be a ruse to bring up the m(>iubc*ra (*f his tribe ' niiier outlet than the interstices among the reeds, il^c., 
to the fighting-point. Fortunately, howe.vcr, the that cover the roof. In such sunken, overcrowded, 
founder of the Kuronean colony in that district pos- j dark, unvcntilatcd, smoky hot-houses are passed, on 
scssed W'ell- deserved iiifiui'nce with both the rival j ;ui average, twelve hours out of twoiity-foiy during 
wizards, i,nd the threatened ’loslilities were prcvc:it<*il. ■ six Months of the year. It i.s scarcely qpcessary to' 
The* - nre not wanting in'^lancos of Maoris nu«ping add that scrofulous .affections, pulmoiniry complaints, 
themselves to deatli, when they hav^* imagined that | and disea.scs of the eyes, .are very eonimon among the 
they have been makutued. j Maoris. TIk* recent epidemic had fallen on the land 

Now, nia Until may serve to account, for death in a '■ during tin* autumn and winter, .and its fatal effects 
few isolated eases, hut it will not sullieo to explain the . were fe.irl'idly iiiereasetl by tlie indiscriminate huddling 
wide-spread mortality whieli aceoinj):inies ciiideinics. ' together of the heallliy and diseased in the dismal 
Such visitations must tend greatly to shake the belief . under'rrouiid heated whares punis. 
in the xnakutu super.stition. About two years ago, ! Not long .after this baneful cloinl had overshadowed 
the Maoris of the Northern li'hind w^tc decimated for j tlm country, I ivas called upon to assist in initiating 
the first lime hy a general cpiilemic. An aggravated I certain sanitary nieasurcs, which the leading cliiefs of 
combination of infinenza, iin’asles, and low typhoid | llic district, with Miaracteristii* good sense, had deter- 
fover, had previously been very fatal among the young | mined to adopt. A deputation trom this self-constUnted 
colonists of Tasmania, the country nearest to New 


I hoard of health found mo sketching on the top of a 


Zealand. From Hobnrt-Town the scourge w.as carried ! foni-chid clay-hill. Before mo vras the Hawko*s Bay 
to .^nckland by an American vessel, one of the pas- cif (^lok, shut in to tlie southward hy Cape Kidnapper 


sengers liaviiig had the disease on the voyage. SSoon 
afterwards, great numbers of the ^fnori.s in Mechanics* 
Bay--the Maori qmrtier at Auckland — were afli’cted 
by this complication of di.xensos, and many died, lienee 
the epidemic spread gradually over the Avhole ihlsnul, 
even to Wellington, its southern extremity. In cveri^ 
enclosed pah and o^n kainga there was Aveeping nnd 
vailing, feasting, firing of muskets, and cutting of the 
flesh with shells, in accordance with Maori mourning 
rites, which partake not a little of tlie dcmoiistratiA’c 
character of an Irish wake, barring the fighting. 

Whenever an old chief, or the son of a chief, had 
suecumbed to the epidemic, the friends and relatives 


.,nd the precipitous mountains which Mm the ijntri- 
Kiony of ic-Mo.ina-niii; and to the nortliAV.ard h^ Table 
Cape, .and the huge Wliakapunake Mountain, said to 
he still ^vhahited by the gigantic Moa. Behind lay the 
long lc* cl swampy plain of Ahuriri, stretching far 
.away inlaiVl, until it is confounded Avith the lower 
flanks of the lofty Uiiahine range, the backbone of tho 
isl'^ul, Avhose highest ridges arc clothed with ctcninl 
snow . un the banks of the various rivers that meander 
through this fine pkain, arc the several pahs (enclosed 
flats) and kaingas (open villages) of the chiefs of the 
Ahuriri district. « 

After transferring to my drawing the various patches 


congregated f«’Oin all quarters to hold a festive tanqi- of local colour in the landscape, and trying to catch the 
hsnga^ or wake. At such great gatherings, the con- transient cffucl of the purple cloud-shadows sweeping 
tegion or iofcciiou was communicated, and propagated rapidly over the sunlit sea, 1 was Avatching A^itli 


flotevett ihe^f^ncmifs proceedinga of a flodt of black- 
wi^d gulls (karoro) Imsiljf employed in digging 
cobles from a'gnivcl-bed just uncovered by the receding 
tide» ' ^cfi sucet^ssful digger roso into the air to a 
height of twenty or thirty feet, opened his bill, and ! 
let /all a captive bivjilvc, which he followed closely 
during itf descent. If tho shell was not fractured by 
the fall, the" process rwas rqieatcd, until a sufllcicnt 
breach was effected to allow of the extraction of the 
savoury mollnsk. 

TJie dull clatter of unshod Jioofs announced the 
approaching party, .which cnnipriacd tho chiefs, or 
ravgiiiros, Karaitiann, Konh, Tareliah and his nephcw% 
and Faorn, the representatives of the tribes in alliance 
with to-Monna>nui. If the reader’s ideas of a New 
Zealand chief iiro drawn from the treatise on the 
New Zealanders and similar works published some 
years ago by the Kociol}^ for tlio DifTiieion of Useful 
Knowledge, be will form a verj’ incorrect notion of 
the appearance of rtic five equestrians tliat were 
scouring througli tho fern towards me. 

The days of shark-oil and oelire arc passed aw'ay— 
weapons and mats arc laid .aside*. Their dress consists 
of cloth C?.|is, cahhage-lree hats, or wide-awakes, plain 
gray shooting-eojits. fustian trousers, le.-'ither leggings, 
and strong hohnniled boots. They resemble a group 
of stout, hearty English farmers rc'turiiiiig from 'market 
when corn is at war-])riecs ! In anollier generation, 
even the tattoo, that distinctive mark of :i savajje, will 
have entirely disappeared Jicre. Tiic nii 8 sioiinri<‘s have 
very properly interdicted the custom, and the present 
j'^oung men and women have escaped this torture. On 
account of the severe infiammntion wliich .attends tlie 
procGBS, a small portion only of tho face was operated 
upon at one time. Mont of the middle-aged men of 
the present time, such as Noah, Kar.aiti.ana, and 
Tarehali, B(*oni to have become Clirislians herore the 
tattoo was complete, some of the juillorii being filled in. 
while the rest is only traced in oiiillne, so tiiat their 
faces give you the i<lcji of a proof of a ha 1 f-fil•i^hed 
engraving. In this district, te-Ilapuku at.d rtthara 
are the only persons whose f.ic<‘S are completely covered 
with the deeply punctured iloMcrlng of the perfect 
moko of a great hcAthcn cldcf of th" olden time. 

' Dismounting, the sanitary comniipsioiuTa g.ivc me 
the customary shake of the hand, and formula *<ciia 
koe’ of recognition. Either from curiosity or courtesy, 
they inspected my eketch with admiring oxclnm ilions 
of *Ka pai,' ‘Ka iiui piii’ (Tr’s good — it’s very good), 

For. Tarcfhah, T knew that the scene had a direct per- 
sonal interest. In the immediate foreground was a high 
cliff whose terraced summit shewed tiaces of former 
fortifications. Deep trendies cut off tliis aneient out- 
work from the mainland. Near the gravd-hnd which 
formed so treacherous a covering to the colony of 
cockles, lay a low flat ishmd, enclosed by strong 
palisades, among which .nt iiitcrvidS rose high in the 
air several of those grindy grotesque wooden ^varriors 
which always grin d^unce from tho exterior defences 
of a Maori citadel. 

In Tarehairo boyhood, an army of 700 (» ^Vaikatos^ 
armed with muskets, h.'id driven his people from thi^ 
fortified cliff to their last refuge, the islniid pah. The j 
pursuers were (‘onstrueling pontoons of hwlrnphcs 
(raupo) to cross over, when the doomed l^gitivcs, 
anxious to save the heirs (arikis) of tlteir chiefs, ! 
conducted Tarduili and a girl of noble descent to the ^ 
opposite side of llie island, whence they swam ac^sa 
the mouth of the river, and ran along some miles of 
Bea-hcflch to a frir-iully pnh at Pctoiie. Their brave 
friends meanwhile covered their retreat by an obstinate 
and prolonged robistance,! idiicb ended in an indiscjri- 
Bililfite and unsparing mnssacre. Tiie numenuis 
ctoular depressions fui the Klofung green below, still 
indieate the sites of Iho ovens w'b!<di prepared the 
inhomfia feast of the conquering Waikatos, The girl 


who escaped with Tarehali » now the wuMm or 
head-wife, of Puhara, the brother of te-Hapuko. I>a 
account of her illustriiras descent, she is styled the 
queen (te-Kwiiii) ; and always goes abroad in'oensider- 
able state, on a fine white horse, with English bridle, 
side-saddle, &c. She is tali and queenly, with tips 
tattooed blue; wears a ring with a large precious stone 
on her finger; and a tooth of tlio Mako' shark dangling 
t|om her ear. When at Wellington, a few years ago, 
treating with govcriinient fur the sale of a large block 
of land, Madame Puliara figured as the queen of 
Aliiiriri in a royal dress of black velvet. 

During this mcmorablo raid of the Waikatos there 
fell more than five liuiidrod figliting-mcii of Ahuriri. 
Sonic 'FTuall tribes wore anniliilatcd, knd others are 
now rcpr(*scnted hjj two or throe men. Tc-IIapuku 
.111(1 his i>rop!o were closely besieged at Tabic Uape, 
.ind reduced to cat sea-weed and clay. A large reliev- 
ing army from i*ovcrty Jiay was thoroughly rout(Hl 
by t 1 u% iiivadcr>:, iu a pitched battle on the long sandy 
hcncdi at tlic 'MMliia. 

These disHsters had made the survivors extremely 
seijsitivc witli respect to everything tending to diminish 
their numbers. Clnldnii were elierished with anxious 
care, and no more women were allowed to live witli 
rakeh.is. TJio fatal epidemic had stinuilated this 
iiitirhid feeling, and produced a live!}' apprehension of 
the iiltirnaU* extinction of llieir race. 

Kaniitiana unfolded the object of their visit to me 
in a formal specvdi (louero). Tlu'y had determined to 
abolibh the whare pmii — ‘ka kino,* it W'ns had; and 
nie.'int to build a town on the banks of the Ngaruroro 
lihvr, on land belonging to Karaitiana. The houses 
were to be J*.ak(.*h;i hoiiscH. with large doors .ind 
windows, fiix-places and cljimneys, ;iiul bcclstends 
raised above Llic ground. A plot of land would ho 
set aside for a church :md parsonage. In tliis town 
ivoiild be asst'nibied all t'ue tribes of te-Mouua-iiiii*s 
parly. 'J’liough very near to Pa-kowhai, tho head- 
quarters of tc-llupuku, their town was not lb be fenced 
in or fortilicd. Il was to be a kuinga, and not a pnh. 
'J’hcir objects were luiilth, union, and pi'acc. Ileing 
reputed H tanpala mohio^ or knowing 111:111, they had 
come lo ask mu to give tlnn a plan for their new 
Takcha houses, and to . survey and ^ stales out the 
ground for llu; town. 

1 readily acca'ded to thi<i» flattering rcHiuest, although 
painfully coiiRcioiis at tlio moment that my college 
course had not included tho arts of domestic archi- 
tecture or practical surveying, I knew, however, that 
I could rely on tlui advice of my w'orthy liost, the 
aforesaid founder of the European colony of this dis- 
trict, who would adapt niy plans to the character and 
habits of the iiulives, aud by liis approval, secure tlicir 
adojition. 

The pahs and kaingas of te-Moana-nui, Noah, and 
Kaniitiana, all lie not I'ar ajiart, sheltered by Cape 
Kidnapper from llic tnntja or sr,vthci\ tho coldest and 
inopl violent wind of tiic anti[»odcB. Tho continuous 
pobsessioii of their hinds fjnn lie traced back through 
many' generations of ancestors; it is therefore certain 
that the fathers and grandfathcra of my' Ahuriri 
friimds were the iwincipal acjtors in that remarkable 
scene described by Cook, which took plac>e here ninety 
y'cnrsago, on a fine sunny Sunday, when the ‘Indians* 
caiiio out ill their l.irgc war-canoes to bravo the pioneers 
in the good biiip Ktukavovr, and when some of tliern 
were hold enough to snatch from the tiiaiu-cliains the 
hoy Ttiycto, son of Tupia of 'rahiti, and carry him 
off, doubtless to make a savoury addition to their 
Sunday's dinner. 'J'his incident caused Captain Cook 
to give* the appellatiun Cape Kidnapper to tlie adjoin- 
ing headlMiid. The sons and grandsons of these 
dreadful ‘Indian’ kidnappers and cannibals are now 
sowr, industrious, and moral Christians, who read tt 
good deal, aud write more, corresponding with their 
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diftnnt friends by letter (fwkapuka), -who have family- 
worship in their pahs daily, and who aie now most 
anxious to erect improved dwelling-houses, to collect 
.ilteir several tribes into one large town, and to live in 
peace and good-will with their fcllow-nicn. 

A FEW WORDS TO TOURISTS. 

At this season of the year, when so many of onrl 
compatriots are filling the purses of Swiss innkeepers, 
and raising the dividends of innumerable foreign 
railways, a few practical hints may not ho entirely 
thrown away on any of our readers meditating a 
trip across the Channel ; and wo are led to olTcr 
those remarks from the conviotion - l)a«cd on a pr<*tty 
long experience — that half the annoyane.es and disap- 
pointments bf travelling on the continent arise fronr 
cosily obviated causes. We constantly meet willi 
people wIjo have brought back from tlieir rambles 
no other scuvenirfi dr vot/nffe than a bn' ’get of griev* 

I anccs. To lisleu to lliesc travellers’ tales, you 
I \%ould shudder at the depravity of your species; 
the infamous practices of nigiiish landlo. ds, and the 
swindling propensities of people in gGinTal. wouM bring 
3’bu to iCfigar Poe's dismal conclusion, lhat ‘society 
is princijially composed of villains.* <.)1 course, any 
argiinienl would he worse than useless with gentlemen 
of such strong oninions ns these: all we can S213' 
is, that our own observation by no means eorroborates 
their statement, that 

^ The fTews are all Goniians, the (rcnnans all .Jcm.s. 

It is not, Iherofore, llieso inveterate gricvance-inongers 
we address, Imt, us wc bone, a far larger class of 
tourists, wbo bave every desire to (Mijoy tlicniselves, 
and to put up with mi'v little incoiivciiicnccs they nui}' 
im?et with in an unanirnbling spirit. For the benetit 
of such friends as llicsi*, we will string togetluT linlt-a- 
dozeii obser\^itioiis, which, if attended to, will, wo doubt 
not, add materially to tludr comfort. 

One of tlie Illo^L grievous complaints rai u d against 
our contincninl bretlireii is, that they are extortionate 
in their dealings with us poor ialamlers, and inakt* 
a marked dilferciice ri thi^ respect hetwciMi us and 
thei. ’'’u people. !Now, to a certain limited extent, 
tins is true; hut the reason for it is very obvious. 
Some years ngo, the roving RnglishiiuiFi was generally 
a person of great dignity, moving about with all the 
pomp of couriers and travelling-earriiigcs. Such a 
person miturally inspired awe. The courier tou! such 
marvellous tales of his imister’s vast po.sse.ssions — his 
leagues of coal-mines and acres of cotton-factories— 
that no wonder the host, .of a little hotel thought 
ho might v.iih impunity draw np a higher tariff’ for 
this (/rand tirif/neMv, than for his poorer guests, espe- 
cially as miior was but a bird of passage, and rather 
troublesome to boot, Ir Ihose days, Knglish gold 
flowed like water along the grand route of Kurope; it 
-was the pride of our nobles and rich commoners to 
uphold the notion, that London was paved with that 
metal, and that wo were a nation made of money. 
Only rich men thought of leaving thcjr own Lhuid ; 
the middle classes were content with a trip to Rams- 
gate, or, at furthest, a jaunt into VVah's. Hut time— 
that great revolutionist— brought steam, and steam 
brought Btcam-boats and railways; and tliese hitUT 
brought liosta of Rrowns, doneses, and Robinsons — all 
anxious to see with their own eyos * tlio castled crag 
of Drachenfels,’ and to gaze on those 

Feasant girls with deep blue eyc.s. 

And hands which offer early flowers, 

-whoso fairy images had long haunted their susceptible | 
imaginations. Inow, no sooner did these adventurous 
spirits arrivei tlun the old class of travellers gradually 


began to disappear, or to seek '^ttt lets beaten 
tracks. It would never '^o for the Mtvt Ij^ble the 
Marquis of Sioncystare to be seen sitting alrthe same 
table d’JiCtc with his bootmaker from Bona^ 

A German grand-duke might perhaps permit such a 
proceeding, but a British peer of the realm, sir, ought 
never to forget his dignity to this extent. Si, after 
levelling a few hearty oatlis at Slie impertinence of 
certain low fellow-s, w-lio dared to come between the 
wind and hi«i nobility, the respected Stoneystnre took 
liiiiisclf ulfiii a hiiflr to sonic iuacccssible hamlet in the 
I'yroneea, where he was for a time beyond the reach 
of canaille tourists. Rut the evil ho had done lived 
after l.im. Tlie tribe of landlords could not all at 
once conceive that their new' gne.sts w'cre an entirely 
different class of inorliils from the oM ones, and they 
.iccoinib-d for the cliaiigc in Apenditurc by all sorts 
of ridiculous reasons. 

Gr.idiiJilly, however, this idea of John Biiirs incx 
! haustible purse has given w'ay loinore correct notions; 

I and it is now' generally a man’s own fault if he mert^ 

I with much imposition. A tinge of the old feeling 
1 donh'h'gs remains, but it ia ver}' slight, the race of 
cxl'irtioners having transferred their afleiSfions to 
t»ur Ameriean cousins and their friends the RusBinu 
hoyards. Oild that the descendants of the Filgritn 
Kjiihcrs Khoiild have replaced the tniditional uiilor of 
Fr<*iich comet'. v: but it is t;\eii ko. 

Whilst, hou;. ' r, lids beneficial change 1ms taken 
plare, and an Knglisli gcntlcnifin is no longer looked 
upon as fi lawful object of plunder, still there are 
several rcason.s wdiy lie will alw’ays find hia expenses 
greaUT Ihaa those incurred by most other travellers. 
In the first pine*, lie i-s niiieh more exacting, lie can’t 
dim* at one uVlock like the other guests; uoither c.m 
lie drink their very thin wines, nor feel quite content 
with their ordinary fare, therefore a distinct table 
d’hote has to he him in .the afternoon: 

and if lie knew tlic objection all cooks and waiters 
have to lliH seijonil edition, lie wouhl no longer wonder 
at his host clmrging him rather more than for the 
ii.MKil dinner. Then again, with all due respect be 
it said, li.* too generally speaks foreign tongues, like 

Chaucer's l^rioress, 

' • 

Alter the seole of Stratford alle bowe, • 

■ »*'ur Fienthe i.>f F.iria was to hire uiiknowe; 

and consequently a. costly cstahliohment of interpreters 
has to ho nmintained tor his convenience. Rut without 
wi-aryiiig mr readers with a catalogue of his pcculiari- 
ti(»s. wo Iriist we h.'ive siiid enough to shew that the 
Kiiglishninn is iisnally a more expensive tourist than 
llic inhabitant of other coiintric.-^. If, liow'over, he 
can inaniige when in Rome to do as the Romans do, 
wc verily believe lii.s lulls w-ill be no heavier than 
theirs. And this leads us to our promised advice. 

Refore quilting Ktiglanil, provide yourself with one 
of Mr Murray’s invaluahle guide-books for the country 
you intend visiting. iv' \ don’t be langhcd oni. of this 
by any poor jokes. 'J’heso works aro so c:.irefully 
'• . ten, and so superior to anyUiing of tb? kind pub- 
hsfied ahro:- !, that wc Imve met with Frenchmen who 
never think of travelling in their own country without 
one of them. Re careful to have your passport ox*cu« 
ratcly drrX/n up, and sec that the projier signatures 
'Are iittaciied': wo have known mncli inconvenience 
Vise from t!ie omission of an apparently insignificant 
v/V. Make a point of always keeping this document 
in oiu* place, say the breast-pocket of your coat ; you 
will thus be able, witlioiit trouble, to lay 3g)ur hand 
upon it wlienevor it may l>e required; and instances 
have occurred of travellers bei^g compelled to get out 
of the jmifle posie. and sueritice their fare, for no other 
reason than that their passports were carefully liidden 
in the depths of some cumbrous portmanteau, and tlio 
coach could not stop long enough, to enable the luckless 
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towMtw to icarch for llicir papers. On arriving at by the side of elegantly clad ladies, be will at le$ot 


the L'srabJisIiinent will Ikj happy, for tlie sake of a small | the stalls of the opera, dressed in tho most grotesque 
gratuifv, to sec that, it is properly rise. Ke(!ollect fa.*ihio«. Why our fellow-countrymen, quiet dressers 
that these preeautioiis, trivial as they may appear, arc enough at home, should immediately, on crossing tho 
^absolutely necessary. Neglect of them often causes Cliaiiiicl, disguise tliemsolves in all sorts of abominable 
great nnrioyanco; and in some of tbc Italian states, j| plaids and stripes, we never eoiild divine. A dress- 


travellers have frequently got into serious trouble from 
carelessness of this sort. It is not an agreeable tiling 
to be compelled tojgtCtraee yoiir steps some thirty c.r 
forty miles, or to M^fchut iip in a dismal village for two 
or throe days, siniplv because you have omitted to pro- 

-A *<• r. t-t 


coat and pair of black trousers occupy but little room, 
and arc always useful. A red coat, if you happen to 
belong to .my luilUia regiment, will do good service 
at courl -balls and receptions, otherwise, it is a bore; 
and ns fur the Highland garb, picturesque ns it 


euro the signature of some wrolehed little fuiictioiir4ry ^ undoubted I3' is. we oneo know a gallant officer — now 
of the Grnnd-duko of J'us^any- Never, .ns you value a diatinguisbcMl nmn in tho cast — refused admission 
your peace of mind, ctrry contraband goods in your to :i public entertaiiinunt on nceount of his too close 
]H)rtmanteni]. Tho little you gain l«y smuggling is resemblance to the style of Rob Hoy. 
not worth tho constant fear of detection; and there In frequenting .ibreign churches, similar rules of 
is DOtliing more Immilinting to a sensitive man tb.m propriet}' arc applicable It has a bad effect to see 
tile subterfuges ho is compelled to have recourse to, in the group of tourists, (luring the celebrntioii of mass, 
order to elude the custom-liuusc .authorities, in the walking about and criticising, in an audible voice, the 
Austrian, Nca]>olitnn, and Tapal stabs, bo cr.rcful in naiiitincs, architecture, or ceremonies they arc witness- 
tlie Bolebtioii of your literature. You may easily, by ing. Wc ehoiild bo ic.mdalised at lionic if strangers 
applying to the minister of these countries, get a lis>t I were to do the srmie thing. Ainongst minor, but by 
of forbidden books, which will guide you in your no means unimportant matters, the habit of moving 
choice of .a travelling librarj'. Also be ‘chary of the bat on ciitcrir>g a shot) may bo mentioned. This j 
expressing your opinions concerning politic.al matters, courtesy is so invariably adopU'd, p.articularly in 
Recollect that an expensive staff of spies is sup]iorted Germany, that non-eompliaiice with it will be cousid- 
for the purpose of wateliing your movements; and ered as lui affront, and consequently tho traveller who 
these spios, being chiefly men of very indiflerent ! fails in paying this mark of lespcctt must feel no dis- 
oliarncter, will hesitate at no mean**, however iiii- appointment should he find himself but indiftcrcntly 
worthy, to lend you on into eonvi'r.eation, in order to s(‘rved. Shopkeepers, moreover, hold :i better rank iiiP 
entrap you. They will probably eoirmiencc by abushig society on tlie I'ontincnt than with us : the snmo may 
the govcrnm<‘nt in pretty strong language, and then he said of hotel-keepers, many of whom are men of 
endeavour to rouse your indignation by eniinjerating highly cultivated minds and polished manners. In 
instances of its iniquities. Stephens, the American fact, social life is more democratic abroad than in 
traveller, relates an anecdote of this species which rmiland ; and therefore those mark(*(l distinctions 
occurred to himself in Moscow. A Indy in one of which wc are accustonu'd to at home, are not to he 
tlie boxes of tlui opera had attracted bis attention by found elsewhere. At a (icrmnii rvitnion^ you Avill incot 
her extreme beauty, and in order to have a better view with respectable members of .all classes — except, by 
of her, be moved bis scat, whoTeupon a Russian official the w'.ay, the .lews, who are terribly tabooed. Only 
commanded him to resume it. Paying no .attention two summers .ago, at .a table d’liote dinner on tho 
to this rough summons, it was rcqieated in harsher Kliine, a gentleman asked his neighbour to have the 
and more guttural Russian than before; upon which a goodness to pass the /s.alt-C(:Ilar. The person thus 
tall fine-fookiiig man came \ip and ordered the fellow addressed looked at bis companion for 
to go about his hii.^iness, cursing him and all his whilst in the act of con^piying witii his request, and 
compatriots, from the emperor dowiiw aids, as a set of replied, with a courteous inclination of the head: 
canaille. lie tijcn chatted in the most friendly m4anner ‘ Avee plaisir, sire.' It was the King of Wiirtemberg 
possible with the American, offering to introduce him who w’aiit<*d the salt for his potatoes, 
to the celebrities of the green-room, and eoiicludiiig by One little bit of useful advice ive must give our | 
an invitation to a pitit souper in one of the fashionahlc friends on parting, and that is, never to order dinner, | 
restaurants. This person turned out to ho a French- at a hotel, in their own morns, Unless money be an 
man paid b3'tbc Russian government for tho purpose .object of no importance. Of course, when ladies arc 
of watching nil foreigners; and it was well for Mr concerned, it is another alliiir; but even in that case, 
Btepbens tliat be had not been led into making any the table d'bute is generally to be preferred : that is, 
observations adverse to the Muscovite. These secret of course, supposing them to bo protected by a gentle- , 
agents, being in the receipt of liberal E.alarics, think it man— otherwise, decidedly not. We would, moreover, 
*nece8Bar3% every now and then, to di.scovcr conspiracies, recommend Euglish badies travelling alone, to conffne I 
and tp pounce down upon disaffected people, in order themselves to the higli roads and the best hotels. 1 
to prove tlieir vigil.ance; lienee their eagerness to The provinces of France should be avoided, both on 
catch the unwary tnivcller. * .account of the wretched accommodation and tho | 

In visiting places of arnnsement .abroad, do not wear company tlay arc likely to encounter, being cliiefl}'’ 
any very ew/z J babjliinents, llecausc for^gners lurc composed of rommis voifmjcvrs-^o. proverbially oflfensivo , 
less stringent than ourselves in llicir rules dress at set of nicii. Of course, the same applies with greater 
the opera, it is no reason wliy we sbouhr anock their force to sorno oilier countries. Spain, for example, is 
sense of propriety by arriving in a jicpper-aiid-salt not to be thought of, notwithstanding tho fact of two 
shooting-coat or a Scotch xilaid. Conduct of this sort ladies of our acquaintance ffghting their way most , , 
annoys them more than wc imagine ; thej' view jt in gallantly to the Aljiambro, and meeting nothing but 
the light* of an insult, and say, that if one of tlieir civility on the road. In conclusion, let every tourist, 
countrymen were to present himself in a similar however humble, recollect that, to a certain extent, 
costume at the doors Her Majesty’s Theatre, ho lie is *a representative man;’ that from bis conduct, 
would be instantly turned back. Tliey do not desire foreigners will naturally judge of his fellow-country- 
to impose any absurd regulations regarding a gentle- men .at home ; and ther^orc, that he should do notliing 
man’s dress : they leave that to bis own taste ; but calculated to reffcct ridicule on the land of his birth, 
tboy certainly do expect that when he takes his seat Half the preposterous ideas entertained of England 
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Boitie years ago, arose from the ^absurd conduct of 
English travellers. 

A spirit of forl>earimce and courtesy, an evident 
desire to be pleased, and a regard to the suseeptihililies 
of others, will do more towards creaiiiig a favourable 
impression of your own country, lliau all the pomp, 
lavish expenditure, and aristocriitic hauteur of your 
Marquises of Stoney stare. And now, gentle fiieiid, 
the cab is at the door, 3'oiir portniiinteau is snugly 
packed inside, and wc will dehiy you no longer. Mon 
voyage I 

IvTRKE WEBBE, 

T ir E r u I V A T 1: j: 11 cap t a i n. 

CllAPTKIi VI. 

Kemorsk, or, more accurately, pcrlnips, the physical 
shock to a youtiifiil fila3’cr’s unaccusLonied nerves 
which red-hnndcd homicide, however convcntioijalh’ 
jiisti/iable or nieritorious, must always ledict, did not 
prevent me from falling into a sound sleep, that lastcil 
till near twelve o’clock the next (\n}\ and might have 
continued longer hut for a dreadfully discordant 
noise, which, when it liad tliorongliiy awakened me, I 
made out to be a stave from the then very popular 
song celebrative of the capture of Aa Poinviu'. l)\' the 
Aiethuea: 

On board, five hniuhvd inen <lid daiue, 

The stoutest they could find in France, 

AVe with tno hundred lud advance 
On hoard of the Arcthusa — 

The sauc} Arcthusa- - 

1 and so on, mentally a))plied, no doubt, to the previous 
night’s business by the singer, a kind of stew’ards 
mate, w'ho was putting the cabin to rights, and at the 
B.'ime tiriio venting bis exultation in that dismal 
manner. 

* Iloilo Ibcrc!* I exclaimed ; ‘leave off flsal row, will 
you?* 

‘Oil, is that you, sir?* replied tlic fclU»w. ‘The row, ; 
bless you, IS overlong ago, whilst yon was a swivtly . 
sleepin’, sir. And the skipper as is, sir, Mr Dowling, 
told me to be sure and give you his eomplimeiits when 
you woke, aid sav lie was ai .*arcd you nioiit have 
takci^r.yMier too much caudle aforo turnin* in last 
night, seein’ as how you slept s long.’ 

‘Tell Mr Jk)wliiig, with my coiiiplimeiits, he is an 
impud'mt rascal, and that you arc another.* 

‘Thank ye kindly, sir. We arc all that, as you say, 
and more besides, as you don't know on ; but if it *s the 
same to yon, I'd rather you took the message aivl 
what follers, yourself.’ | 

Evidently I had fallen to a ^'cr' huv figure in ’ 
estimation; and as it did not^smn Iik<'!y' I should j 
gain mue.h by a further interchange of conipliments, 1 j 
sprang out of the cot-liainino(‘k. ami, changing tlic . 
siil>j(‘Ct, asked where Mr Harry Wehlie might be. | 

* On deck, sir, now ; but goin* ashore presently.’ < 

‘Going on shore is he? And what shoiV, pray?’ ! 
‘tlursey, sir. *l’he has brought up in the i 

roads till tl»e tide serves to go mto harbour.* I 

‘Ail right; anti as you arc going on tiock, yon can 
t(*ll Mr Webbo that 1 shall be with biiii in a brace of 
shakes.’ 

I had escaped without a scar or scratch: and not 
only as regarded myself, but all things else, no sign or ; 
trace? of the night’s murderous Iiurly-burly w;is visible. 
The waU^p was smooth as glass— so rapidly do the 
tides in the vicinity of the Channel Islands run down 
the wildest sea — a sun of spring was shining brightly 
through tlic cabin windows ; and when I reached the 
deck, the aspect of ‘ things in general ’ w^as so entirely 
the reverse of w liat it w'as a few liours previously*, that 
I could almost hc.ve fancied 1 had been the dupe of a 
frightful dream. 


Tlio dead had been flung to the Ashes, the wounded 
aud prisoners were out of sight below, the ifeck had 
boon swabbed and hoIy>stone(^ damaged rigging set to 
rights, gay flags waved proudly overhead, atid the 
victoriou.s Scouts, dressed in their best, men as well 
as ofllcers, were lounging about in high fearer at 
I their victory, ii.ul the siibslautial reward t3iQ:vof to be 
^derived from the sale of the splentlid war- brig, with 
her guns, stores, &c., anchored a few fathoms off. 
Both vessels were lying at about the centre of St 
Auhin’s Bay, not far from Eliza^Ui Castle, a fort 
of some strength, connected wdtli mainland by a 
causeway dry at Jow'-water, and at t,hat time the 
1 only deionce of St Ilelitr's port, Fort llegent having 
been only' recently coininenccd. The island militia 
were I'xercising upon the sands -of the bay^ crowds of 
spectators llironged every point of vantage whence a 
view of the Fivncli niaii-of-xvar and her captor could 
lie obtained, and, to cap the gloriflcatjoii of the exulting 
Scouts, tlie lieulcnant-govcnior himself, accompanied 
by' liair>a-di>zvn oflicers in ^irilliant unirorms, came 
oil' in a boat to congratulate the conquerors, mere 
privateersmen though they were. ^ 

My appearance npun deck was nearly simultaneous 
with that of the major-general and suite. Mr Dowling 
received liis excellency with all imaginable deference, 
and after a few niinules' conversation, presented to him 
the ‘real l.ero ’ <if the fight, ‘Mr liarry Webhc, son of 
(’aptaiii Kirke ehhe, and genuine chip of tlie old 
block!’ 

Yes, and the handsome young charlatan accepted 
the niajor-gcnerars (‘omplinients with a modest sclf- 
resjM. cling dignity, enough to make one’s liair stand on 
end at his eonsumniale impudence. However, T choked ■ 
olf one of his prettily turned phrases hy*^ managing to 
calcli his eye as it c.iine trippingly from his tongue, 
lie stopped sudilenl’ blushed brick -dust, and extended 
his hand with a sick^' smile of friendly recognition. 

‘Anoiiier of yonr brave youths?' said tht? general, 
with a cunJcseeiidiiig glance at my considerably savage 
sell’. 

‘O dear, no,’ replied Dowling. ‘Quito another sort 
of article. In fact,’ said he, ‘that young gentleman, 
Mr William Liuw’ood, is only a lodger upon principle 
when there's lighting to be done.* • 

‘ O.r./ a loilgor upon principle,’ said tiio lieutenant- 
goveriii>r. ‘ 1 do not comprehend tin* jest.’ 

‘1 will explain it to your e.\ccllency,* said Dowling; 
.and proceeded to do so, iniicii to the amiibenient of the 
general and his suite, as testified by the contemptuous 
smiles with wliich they' honoured me, though I could 
not hear the pro-h.n. skiiiper’.s words. 

I w'as Isot as flame, and thould, 1 verily believe, have 
as^aulled Dowliivg, had not Wcbhe caught me by the 
arm as I w'as about to ni-irch upon the mocking rascal, 
and begged me to f:;vour liini with :i word or two 
helow'. 

'I’lic young fellow’s c:ra.«p and words cheeked the 
absurd iiiipiik'c to wluidi 1 was giving way ■ and u 
momenl’s ri-flecllon suilicing tvi shew me the folly of 
I J anger, I answered : 

‘ A do/.t*u if you like — liave with you.’ • 

‘ 1 hope,’ said he, as soon as we w'ere alone, and he 
liad secimn^tl.c door — ‘1 hope, Mr L^In^()od, you do 
not rpp-''iili‘f I bo magnanimity of yonr conduct in my 
l^balf; you, tbnl declared you did not esteem “glory” 
at a straw'.s worth?* 

‘Mapifinimity and glory he smothered in their own 
smoice! 'rnie, J voliinte(?r(‘d, like a noodle* that 1 was, 
to take your place with the boarders, little dreaming 
that 1 slioiild tlicrthy' brand myself iu the eyes of the 
wui'lu as ail arrant coward! And then you come it 
so confoundedly strong before governors aud generals, 
that — - In short, I find that I have made an enor- 
mous fool of myself — a discovery which, I need hardly ' 
say, is apt to preciously' rylo a fellow’s temper.' ! 
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■ viilue would your cliivaJric e:eneroaity be 

to me, in did not rocuivc us of right the lionour you 
have u oit ? ’ 

‘ Well, there is something in that, to be sure.* 

*Thc return you stipulated for stmll be amply 
renderi;^. Vou are, 1 know, embarked in n nobler 
cntorpriscfi-Iian evencaimon championed, or sw'ord* 

*Bosli! humbug! You beat your latlior himself { 
for lino phrases. Plainer words would more forcibly 
impress me.’ ^ * 

‘ Well, then, you are cndcarouring to unravel and 
defeat a vile plot wtiieli touches not only your lather’s 
character, but his life.' 

* That is better. Yes.’ 

‘ I have the power to greatly aid you in that enter- 
prise ; and if you remain faiihfiil to your word in this 
“glory** business, I tvill do so, tr^fud/ei^s of ivhomoever 
I may offend* 

‘ I accept that conditional proiniso, Mr Harry 
Webbe, though J should have been better pleased if 
your eye, when making it, had more bol<IIy met mini*. 
That, however, may be congenital. — 1 have, however, 
very Bli^iiit eonfideiiee that such a white-Svered fellow 
will keep fiiitli with me, now that his own turn is 
served,* I added, but not till Master Webbe load left 
the cabin. 

1 did not go on de(‘k again till, the tide serving, the 
iScouf' went into harbour, ./x; Jitir.tnL in attenipting to 
do so, grounded between the pierheads, and had to he 
liglitencd of her guns* and stores before she cu)uld lie 
berthed. That night 1 slept, us did AVeblx*, at an inn 
01^ hotel in the Royal Square, n locality which Copley's 
painting of the death of klajor Iherson must have 
made familiar to many readers. 

Harry Webbe left me soon after breakfast, for the 
confessed purjaise of sumdiig his iiew', but far from 
*bluBhing' honours in Miss Wilson's smiles. He had 
been gone some tliree or four )iour.s when a printed 
slip or proof of the Cazctle or iln'omqnv. de 
forget the cxae.t title of liie only newspaper, 1 believe, 
then published in tlic island— was sent up to kiessieiirs 
« les OQiciers du tSeout, with the edilor'.s eoiiijilinients, 
and a polite request that tlie said messieurs would 
be preased to correct any error of I'aet that miulit 
have inddverlently slipped into the llaniing narnttive, 
headed — ‘Combat Glorieux enlrc le Leilre do 

I Marque Anglaise, et Lc licmml, Briolc de (inerre 
Rrancais: ilcVoistTm du tlcune Capilaine Anglais, 
Henri Webbe.* 

Although not one of ‘Messieurs Ics OHIciers du 
Scout,* I took the liberty of runiung my eye over the 
proof, and much amused was I at the editor’s magnilo- 
quenl exaggeration of the ver\' modest facts, so far us 
4 alias Henri Weifno, w'as concerned, till I came to the 
concluding paragraph — this : 

‘In signal contrast with the iicroic conduct of M. 
Henri Webbe, was tlie dastard behaviour of one 
William Linwood, who, excusing himself to M. Dowl- 
ing. second of tlie Scout, under the i)leas, tiiat ho was 
only a passenger, and, inoreuveF, u coward upon prin- 
ciple (nn Idvhc pur princi/ui), when the aclioii was al^out 
to commence, skulked olf to hrd.* 

Pleasant reading, upon my word. T mentally ejacu- 
lated. Tins precious paragraph— which w^ll of course 
go the round of tljo KngliHii papers— give my 
relatives a delightful notion of niy fitness for a niis'^ioci 
coniided to my courage! Very true, unqueslionably, 
that X have made a stupendous ass of myself ;%tii1, 1 
must stop that game at any hazard ; and I jumped uj) 
wjtli the intention of sallying forth to tlio priiiting-oflScc, 
and thrashing the pulAisher within an iueli of his life. 

; J^ortnnately, young W ebbe returned at the moment, 
viti great elation of spirit from his interview with the 
.‘.divine Maria. 1 shewed him the ofl'cnsive xiaragraph: 
lie immediately volunteered to prevent its publication, 
and went off at once for that purpose. Whether or 


not he delivered tTie message I charged him with— 
namely, that if the libel was publislied, WiHiam Lin- 
wood would, upon principle, break every bone in the 
editorial body, or what other persuasive he had recotft*se 
to, I cannot say ; enough, that the paragraph did not 
appear. 

It greatly annoyed me, nevertheless, by shewing the 
extent and working of the folly 1 had committed; and 
a haunting fear grew upon me that I should prove 
unequal to the duty I )iad taken upon myself; that I 
was too volatile, glib, rush! How could one who had 
been fooled by n poor creature like Harry Webbe, 
hope to hold liis own with the astute conspirators 1 
nijght have to cope with ? 

Then the non-arrival of Captain Webbe irritated 
me; and so especially did the growing coolness of his 
son. I could Bcjircely obtain a minute’s speech of the 
fellow, and any hint of a wish to be introduced to Miss 
Wilson, sent him oH' like a bullet from a gun. Did he, 
judging of me by his own craven instincts,^ fear I 
should betray him to her whose favour he hail declared 
was his sole motive in wit-hing to acquire, vienrSonBt3% 
.*i reputsttion f«>r homicidal heroism, to quote hit. own 
copp(‘r-giIt gibberish? At all i-vonlR, see, converse 
with the young lady 1 would - displease, ungcr, enrage 
him as iny doing so might. * 

It w'n.s not ditlicult to gratif}’' that wdiiin. I obtained 
her address of the w'aiier who posted his letters:' ‘Miss 
Wilson, at Madame l)uprL^.S near the Ttiird Tower.* 
Marfello lowers dot -one mile apart — the whole cir- 
euinference. of Jersey, and to the Third Tower was a 
ple.'isunt three-mile walk from St llelier, omthe road 
to St Aubiii — a village near the further extremity of 
the bay of that name. 1 could introduce myself as 
Wehbc’s friend ; pretend that I PX]>ected to find him 
tliere — had calU*il, in fact, by his invitation. He would 
never dare to challenge the deeeplion. 

So plnnm*d, so done. "Watching an opportunity 
when Master \s L*bbe was busily engaged on board the 
Scout, 1 hastened ofi' in the direction of the Tliird 
’j'oner; and in something h>ss than an hour, vims quietly 
seated with Madame DnprJ* and kliss Wilson in the 
front parlour of the fiirmer’s neat ami pleasant domicile. 
My reception waa a fiieydly one, ami much flX>8ted the 
choler which raged in fiiy breast ng;%’nRt ffarf}' V/chbe, 
pn.viog, as it did, that ho must have spoktfTlf^VSVonr- 
ably of iric to liia cliavntbr and bor ancient companion, 
who, altogether unpractised in the conventional ways 
of what is understood by soeiet.v, thought It the 
simplest thing in life that the acquaintaiiee of their 
friend should introduce himself in the manner I had. 
Madame Diiprc seemed to he a good-natured, lii'cl.v. 
hustling body, iiotw'itlislanding her age, which could 
not be far short of sefrenty ; uneducated, but qpeaklng 
both rrcucli and Knglish — the latter best — at least 
more intelligibly to *ine— the French of France, as 
taught me by Labcrdi*, not enabling my unnecustomed 
ear to distinguish undvrstaudiiigl^* the French elements 
which no doubt exist in the island patois. 

There was no need to inquire if such a skin- 
shrivelled, diiiiqu*, bundle of a woman was a relative 
of the fair, elegant, beautiful Maria Wilson; a most 
fascinating ptT^•OM, though, as I soon discovered, of hut 
ordiiuiiy atlaininonts, and quite untaught in the 
nec<>inpliRhmciii.s which are supposed essential to the 
pi'rfect development of womanly grace and charm. 
No wonder that a fair, healthy complexion, luxuriant 
hair of 'a golden brown, blue eyes of unfathomable 
depth, a most delicate nose, sweet lovable lips, and 
a distracting figure, should have taken poor Webbe 
captive, or tliat he was jealous of permitting bachelor- 
eyes to look upon his precious treasure-trove. 

It w'as not, however, the clear complexion, -golden 
brown hair, blue eyes, delicate nose, lovable lips, and 
distriieting figure, teparatcly or combined, whicii, the 
instant 1 saw Marla Wilson, interested, fascinated me 
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--Htn interest, fasci nation, difttinct from ]ove« or the 
dawning of that sentiment. I had been, yoiinq: as I 
was, too frequently exposed to the influcnec of those 
chsdrms— ^though never, perhaps, so Imnnoniously com- 
bined— to be in danger of sudden enslavement by 
such weapons. No ; it wns the y)pcnliar cxf)riission of 
tliose deep blue eyes tliat ciitlualkMl me — the soul- 
shndow, as it were, which from one mtnneiit to another i 
flitted over, ond softened raiiier tlnin dimmed the 
bright youthful face: a most peculiar swuetly-sad 
expression, which I was ;>ositivc I had seen before, 
though where or wlien I vainly for lioura, days, 
wiwks, strove to rcc^all, albeit ns certain 1 liad observed, 
fe/t it before, ns of my own life ! 

An entliusiustie, romantic maiden too, as TTarr}’' 
AV€*bbe 4ad intimated ; full to overflow ing of that 
everlasting fight between tlie. Scout and Le Iltnarclj 
and could, or at least would talk of notliiiig else. 1 
fancy the annoyance and vexation my counrenan(‘.e 
and manner must have cxiuessed at hearifig young 
Wobbe’s fabulous notliings so outrageously iiioiisLertMl, 
induced the gay-hearted girl -for gay lu*arled bho 
was, spile of the sunshine hrolrn heforti spoken of — to 
prolong the entertainmenti for uiy especial la loof. 

The ultimate effVi‘t "as, however, widely dilTbicnt 
from wjiat either of us con I eiii plated. The avidity of 
the human heart for flattery, even in its liest samples, 
is so subtle and eager, that it will deleel and appro- 
priate the iiitoxicuting incense from the mo^it apparently 
unpromising sources. Quite iialiiral, lliciclore, that the 
young lady's fine reading of the iiarralivc pulilishcil 
in the Jersey paper, luT vibrating voice .and musical 
iiilonatiuu giving to the bombastic rodomontade the 
sound of true eloquence, surfirksed, intcrcsti**!, flat' 
lered such a finthcr headeil youngster as 1; tliat my 
imaginary pluiiieb fluttered, dilated like a peacock's; 
for was it not really ine—not Harry Wehbo— sh.* was 
glorifying so deliglitfiilly ? Of course, I was quite ct>u- 
seious all the while that the repeated rallung by the 
young hero of the fainting Scouts, the <*utijng his way 
through Heaven knows liow* many rrenclimeri, to get 
at that luifortiinnle Captain Le Moine, an I end the 
desperate, doubtful contest by one stroke ol his \ie- 
torioiis sword, wa« all hush, humbug! Still, what 
Blight founditiou there was lor -such a laiiiasne super- 
of lies, referred to uuqiiestionahl} : 1 
felt, moreover, and nil extrjio diiiary elation of spirit 
accompanied the conviction, that llie huly’s regard 
was for the. imaginary Webhe — not the real one--lVr.* 
me, in fact! So reconciieil, coiiscqucntly, did I become 
to Maria Wilson’s wiirrior-emhusiasin, so .Mwifily did 
luy irnpulbive temperaiiK'iit syinpailiis.* therewith, 
that, when Biiddeniy^ passing from inflated puerility 
to lofty, masculine eluqiienee, sin burst out with : 

Te m.'irinf rs of England 
Who guard our native "cas, 

^VlIo.■^l* flag luis liijive<i a iliuusaii'l years 
The battle ;iiid the breeze; 

Your glorious standard lauiieh again, 

Q'o ranlch nnothor foe — 

I leaped at the last lines out of my chair, and with 
eyes filled with tears, fiercely flourislied Madame 
Dupre’s parlonr-pokor round my head, to that Lady’s 
wiKl ahtriii for her ehimney glu.Hs and orti:iiiientf>. So 
easily qxcitahle is boyish enthusiasm by vanity, aiiil a 
beautiful girl I 

Madame Dupre repaid me for the friglit with 
interest. ‘Pray, Mr Liiiwood,* said she,’ ‘do you 
know do name of de young man — what~niy good - 
bid himself under de bed when de guns hegiiii to fire?' 

, Wasn't 1 brought up witli a round turn ? Didn’t 
my face burn like red-hot iron heneatii Maria Wilson’s 
searching, astonished look, culled forth, no doubt, by 
my conscience-stiickcn aspect, as she must have 
interpreted it ? 


‘I hear of him/ continued tlio horrid old woman, 
‘in St llelier; but not do namo of de bra^l youth. 
Do j-ou know it, sare?’ 

Before 1 oould convert the choking rago*ili my 
throat to articulate sounds, there was a knock at the 
door. 

‘Jt is Harry !’ exclaimed Alaria Wilson, sp^irilging to 
the duor and opening it. ‘Hu! J^oii also, sifl* she 
added. ‘Do come in.’ •» 

Not only >oiing Harry, but old Tlarry was Ot'tbe 
door; Captain Kirkc Webbe ns well as his son! And 
what an nstoiiishcd start— w'hat a pallor of the young 
fellow's phiz — what a dark scowl uiion the old one’s, as 
they caught sight of me! 

‘You — ^ 3 'ou here, Linwood!’ stammered Webbe the 
younger. 

‘How* IS tills, sir?* ejaculated Webbe the elder, 
gLancing fiercely at his son. 

Only for a moment did Kirkc Wnbbe’s mask slip 
a«ule. ‘Will,’ lie added, witli a smile pretty nearly 
i*o!npclled to eordjality — ‘wliyneed I ask? William 
Linwood must ever be a welconu^ guest with the 
fri<'i.ds of Hasry Webbe!’ 

'III*.- two gcutlcnicn then sat doivii, and Captain 
Wchoe strove to bring about a natural, indifierent 
coiii'ers.irion. It couM not be done: we were all 
diimbfouiided - in some sort pauie-slrickcn. 

I, for one, by Mie diacoicrv ‘ that tlih penniless wench, 
M.iiia Wilson, o;- l.'ilsim,' Kirko Webbe had spoken of 
.so contempt iioui)!)' to me. was :i ^oiiiig person well 
know'll to him, and evidciilly regarded with — what 
.«h,ill 1 sa}'- -nffi'Ction, esteem? no< with respect, 
defercTuu'! JViadarne Dupre' was also an old and 
iiitim.'ile friend of )ii.s there (*(mld be no doubt. What 
eoirpliealcd knave'.-j game was the man playing? 

A que-tion I liad no time to pursue. Captain 
WehU* invited me to accompanj" him forthwith back 
to St lliiicr; the ar<^ugement8 lie had made in the 
afriir I knew of necessitating iinmciliate action. 

1 a(*quief>(‘cd ; bade adieu to the (‘banning Marin, 
Madame Dupre’, and Harry Wcbbi', and set forth with 
the captain of the Scout, 

Up was tlie first to break silence as wc pushed on 
for St llelier. , 

‘Vo«i have acted nobly, liinwood,’ said hc^ *tu my 
son, lias tohl me all. H«‘ knew it w'oiild bo quite 
.’ibsurd to alteinxiL to throw the dust in my eyes, which 
has, it sceiu.s, so cornplelely blinded lliosc wiio do not 
know' liim as well as 1 do. Well, it is a gift that 
niakcN him rieh, and you none the pix'rcr!* 

*1 am not so sure of ilnd, Captain Weblio.' 

‘ 7 w/, tut. You will Jjave .'ibundant o])portunitics for 
(^st.'ihlishiug a repulaiion for cour.ige, 1 promise you. 
The soft Im irted boy bus set his soul upon espousing 
Maria Wils(»ii *- — 

‘Or BiLoii,’ T interrnplc’d. 

‘Ah, yes, I rein(*ui* er. Since, l.ow'pvpr, I saw you, I 
have had a conviTsation w'iih a relative of hers in 
I^oiidon, which has allcgethi‘r changed my opinion of 
ilic jiroposed iiiatt:h. and T feel obliged to you for 
f. / ting him to gain tlu’ lady’s consent.’ 

•Ciuler a blscj pretence!’ 

*Ws; but Lliat is nothing. Tie will make a kind 
Imshaiui ; and the most romantic, maidens, w'hen trans- 
foruRvl ^practical wives, fooii shake from their 
niemorios ' iliL* se.itiineulnl cobwelis wliicli enthralled 
their nonage. But you and I have more pressing 
niatl.ef<i to attend to." I leave you now by the First 
Tiiwcr. and, Jersey v'ifh you, for St Male, if possible, 
if not, for AVraiiehes or Granville, to-morrow evening.* 

‘What is to prevent us from going direct to St 

MiUor S 

* Only ITis Britjinnic Majesty’s sloop of war, PeZwaw, 
Captain Maples, whieli is, or was, cruising oflT that port. 
Here*,’ added Webbe, ‘is my written address: “Le 
Capiiaine Veniuii, cliez M. Josse, Aubergiste, St 


I shall expect yoti tliero Wmmow 
o’clock at latest.* 

|^|^{,plrofk%cd to be punctual ; and we soon afterwards 
^j|^|iarat^. 

" *l8 to Capitaine Verdun within ? * I inquired, the 
^‘•ajext eveninjr, of n stout, well-dressed seaiuim, who was 
^ stonding bv the duor of the public-house pointed out 
to me as tfiat kept by Antoine Josse. 

‘ Le void— I am he,* was the prompt reply. 

‘TJie deuce you are I Why, yes, that voice, and 

By Ileaven, it w Webbe 1 * 

The captain of the Smut laughed obstreperously. 
*Not an unskUfal metamorphosis, eh?* he said. 

* Tills black wig, and dyeing iny Debt whiskers of the 
same colour, make a stnmgo ditference in a niairs 
appearance.’ 

’That is true, indeed ! This accounts, then, fur the 
green tinge of your whiskers ? ’ 

’ Yes, the colouring liquid leaves that tinge. Where 
are your things ? ’ 

I pointed to .a laden porter at some distance off. 

* All right. Tell liini to bring tlieiii Jicrc. \Vc are 
off in less than an liour.’ 

‘By What means,’ ssid I, upon rejoining Wcldie, 
‘do you propose getting to St Alalo? I enn see the 
French coast plainly enough, but not the vessfd that is 
to take us there.’ 

‘You soon shalh First, however, let me impress it 
upon your mind, that you are an Aiiiericjiii youth — | 
a native, suppose we say, of Boston, Unirt*d Stales, j 
In that chariicter, your atrocious French accenl will 
cause no surprise. I — please nevtT for one inoiueiic 
to forget — am Jules Benaudiu, captain of the Fn'neli 
corsair, JjEspietjJe* 

‘What!’ 1 e.\'claimed, ‘you, Captain Kenaiidiii of 
VEbpihjkV 

‘Just so; and if you take tliis g1as.s, you will make 
out tliat gem of a cutter lying in the shadow of the 
French coast, in a line with those two sugar-loaf- shaped 
rocks. A boat you may also observe coining towards 
us, in obejliencn to the signal Hying from uiy unsus- 
picious friend Jossu’s Hairstafr* 

I looked up to said Ihigstad*: two English jacks 
were flying, one on a blue, the other on a white 
ground, 

I was aownright ‘mazed,’ as we used to say in the 
Wight, and for the first time n complete sense of tiie j 
perilous nature of the adventure I was engaged in, of : 
the desperate, lawless character of the man with whmii I 
I w'na associated, by whom I was to bo guided through 
that adventure, flashed upon me! 

It was too late, however, to retract — would he 
insanity to shew distm-st, hesitation: tl^s die was 
cast, and 1 must stand the hazard of tlic throw. Tlic 
French boat reached the slu»n»; oiir trifling Juggagu 
was thrown into it; Captain Jules Beiiaudiii and 1 fol- 
lowed; and after a long, weary puh, we stood upon the 
deck of JjEspivijlc, a cutter-rigged clipper, mounting 
four guns, and inaniied by as fierce a set of dt'Sjiera- 
docs, judging by their looks, as (Jiic would wish to set 
eyes upon; yet all, 1 ‘law in a inoinent, cfleetively 
curbed under the iron rule of i^c C-apilaiiie Ucnniidii#! 

The wind, though light, \\ms fair for SSt .Mnlo; niid 
TjEspwylc w'as quickly sliiiping through the water 
in that direction, ‘if this breeze last,’l^cmnrlved j 
Cnptain Jules Benaudiii to me, ‘wo shflttl ne in Stj 
Ma!o by ihiy-duwnj supposing ahvays tliut the Vclican^ 
does not snap us by the way.’ 


thousand fbflen of cpntl- 

notit— they aisanips m mmintaina, ihe St Lawrence 

and the Mi8sig8ippi...4>ut tlwir finiil tressel-work is oontiiv 
ually coming down; their brldgos are may, tiw^hr roads 
often unhallaeted, their whole apparatus flimey. { need 
not dwell on river and lake stoamera; a prudent man 
makes his will before lie goes on board. And so it goes 
on, down to the iMiimtest article of domc.stio use through- 
out this country. There is not a lock that catches, not a 
bingo that turns ; knives will not cut, and matches will not 
light. The doui's will not shut, the windows will not open ; 
and all thi.s is made more striking and provoking by its 
eontr.mt with the pretension to finish and refineincnt. 
You sit down on .a fine velvet sofa, and are startled by 
coming down on a siiriiig .is hard as a erickct-biill. The 
hotel whose doors urc creaking and windows gnping, is 
gilt and caipctcd like a palace; and the Mississiil^i steam- 
boat, on which }oii are snugged or blown up, i.s gilt and 
p.iinted, and goes twerty miles an hour; you cannot sail 
to destruction in giv.iior luxury or at greater speed. — 
Sth Hug's I Adlers /null the Slave Sluirs. 


STANZAS. 

Wiii:n the trees wore green in summer, 
AVc' wandered ‘ne.itli their shmle ; 

There gleamed a lovelight in thine. exes 
Serious and still, which made 
My heart heat loud and fa<4t the while, 
Half pleased and half afraid 

The leaxes wei e turning red and sere, 
The da\s were darkening fast, 

When tin* ivonls of love withheld so long 
Wen* wliisperid fortli at Jjist, 

And h.'ind in haml, ami heart to he irr, 
You told me of the pa.st. 

No leaves an* on the foro’t trees. 

Hut in my heart the xxhile 
Tin*re is a sunshine e.ihn and glad. 
Sweeter than suininer’s smiii*, 

And that swtM‘t sunshim* of tliy love 
Can every grief beguile. 

'riie llowers xxill blossom soon again. 

The le.ix’cs hud forth once more, 

Summer shall daxv.. upon the xvo^'ld 
In beauty as before — 

And sinniner in iiiy lieart of he.irfs 
Shall bloom for ev(*nm*re. 


VVoaKMANBlIll* IN AMERICA. 

Worinnanship ui Ainoriua beiirs all the marks of Iia*4te j 
aad imperfcetioii ; liiis no^Hiipearanuc of finish or minute 
fsfcre about it. ’I'he marhle-venccred palaces of New 
York often come down by the run. The clippers of New 
England sail well, but lealv and damage cargo. They arc 
splendid models, but slim in construction. Twenty-five 


C'AI 'J’fO.N’ AS TO I.OFTY ]nrjfA>1NOS. 

'rowers, .spiles, and obeIi.sl»s id e.vtravagantly gi*cat 
height . 1 .V oi-easionally ereeted in J‘ai;.,l'mil, with appa- 
rently ;iii entire foigetlitim'.-s of the danger to which they 
are .suhjeeted by cartliijuaues. Trenmrrt of the snrfiuHi are 
h.'ipjdly run? xvitli ii'«, insivnueh that one or two generutioiis 
somclhnrs p.iss xxitijoat the e-\pej ii'uee of any such 
phenoTiicna; hut it slmiild he ke])t in mind tliat they have 
occ’irred, of smjh severity as to endanger lofty building's, 
and therrforv may ovntr ai/air, 1 9omeliiiu?.s feel inclined 
to ;i.sh if it was xvise to build the Victori.*i Tower of the new 
palcieo at WestmiiiKtr*!* to so great an elevation aa three 
hiiinlrcd feet, xxith a great archway passing through tho 
base, for no lung(*r ago than February 1750, there was a 
shock .so iiincli ielt at that spot a.s to make the couiisellors 
in the court of King's Heneh, in \Vestiniri.ster Hall, believe 
that the building uver their heads was about to fair. The 
shake of No vein her 1 755, moreover, agitated many lakes 
ill our island; and that of August 1810 twisted a steeple 
at Inverness, wliieh long remained a striking nioiiutnciit of 
.1 power in nulurc which in our country we are but too apt 
to overlook and slight. — Correspfntdent. 
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N®^GLECTED SUGGESTIONS AND 
niEDICTIONS. 

Much lias been Haiti on tlicsc subjects lately, with- 
out a hint being given in any quartci towards a 
raiionah of the matter, though that lies, one* would 
think, but a short space out of the higlsway of 
thought 

It is quite true, and ‘ pity *tis ’tis true,’ that odieial 
persons often slight warnings which prove to luuti 
I been well grounded, and whidi. if taken, might Ii.ivc' 
averted inucli evil. * Pity ’tis his true,* also, that per- 
sons invested with administrative functions recidre 
from outsiders many suggeslions as to possihh* im- 
provemquts, which it might have been well they liad 
adopted. The gi’oatest pity of all, however— and here 
lies the explanation of tlie whole, matter — is, that 
olTlcial and ndministrativo persons are not endowed by 
nature with niiraculuiis wi.s<lom, whcicwith to dis- 
tinguish a true warning when it is given, or a certain 
improvement when it is suggested. ’J’liey are, unfor- 
tunately, ordinary human beings, who can only judge of 
such things on the samo principles as the rest of their 
species. Sucli things .arc usu.alV of very doubtful 
chftr^'tcr. I'lieir proving fallacious would he a serious 
incr^Sueiicc and discomfort. There is a responsi- 
bility aa to the ucceptaiiec of absu^ditie^, .as well as 
the rejection of truths. It ia surelj', then, far from 
iiioxcuaablo that they arc, in general, treated simply 
upon a theory of^their probable w'ortli, and overlooked 
wherever there is not a vory strong case made out in 
their fbvour. 

On the occurrence of the late frightful ouihreak in 
India, it was cortaiiily very startling to find in a hook 
of Sir Charles Napier, published in ISrdl, an earnest 
warning as to the ticklish condition of the qativc 
troops— r.a prediction, in short, of this very outbreak, 
on the condition that certain steps were not taken to 
avert it. Well, here is a complete instance of a true 
w'aming slighted, and dismal consequences arising. 
Yet it if only fiiir to go b.ack to 1853, and inquire 
whether the reputation of Sir Charles Napier for gnive 
wisdom was such as to make it culpable for adminis- 
trators then to neglect what he said. It is with no 
disrespect to a brave soldier, that wc must pro- 
nounce that his reputation was not of this character. 
There were a few other voices in India, however, 
that spoke for years to the some purport aa Sir 
Charles Napier; and it now appears very unlucky 
that these were not better listened to. But is it not 
true that tli«re are peculiar opinions on all aorta of 
aulijects— ^s;t himd^s of such opinions are daily 


neglected wiih perfect impunity, because they are only 
the whims of individuals, and never come true? The, 
opiniouK' in question about the Bengal native troops 
were not tliose of Ihc great mass of ofllccrs connected 
with India, and presumably .able to judge. Would it 
have been allowable for tliose at tlie head of niTaira to 
open their ears to a small minority, and ndflcct the 
geiuTiil opinion ? Cun we now say that this would 
at the tqno have nppe.arcd wise and commendable, 
when it iiifoirud a grand change of policy, involving 
i!s own pcculi. r hazards, as all clianges of policy, do? 
Would it even Inive been practicable, governed as- 
Tndia is b}*^ .a body representing a vast multitude of 
pta-Rons? It can only ho necessary to j'Ut these 
(|iieRtiom\ A'9 to their answers, tliere cun bo no 
IiO'-ltatioii and no variance*. 

The treatment of invi'iitious, discoveries, and fug*? 
ges! ions of inipro\ cauent, is ruled by precisely the same 
principle. Now and then, it turns out that an inven*- 
tion or suggestion, which 1ms been sliglited in official 
quarters, is in reality a thing of genuine value and 
importmice ; and then there is an outcry al>ottb the 
inveterate opposition prei»cnlcd by olficial persons to 
all ideas winch coniu to them from persons oat of 
door.'V. 'fo justify lliis outcry, it would he neocssary 
to shew liial the great bulk, at least, of IhO'^aforesaid 
inveiiilu.ts and suggestions are valuable, and yet 
invariably rejected. But tlio fact* is — us all persons 
acquainted with oflicial business only too well know-— 
that such inventions and suggestions are, in all except 
a few rare instances, of no value whatever. To prove 
one part of this position, it is only necessary to recall 
how iiumbdrless an* the inventions patented at a coat 
siiOk’ieiit to test the sincerity of the inventor, and 
which are ntner afterwards heard of as practically 
carried out or proviif^* of any use To prove the otlier 
i part to men of business, it is cnougli to remind them 
I how often they receive suggestions about matters , 
I connected with their ow'n affairs, which they find it 
i'l \ ossihlc to turn to any account. It Is vci^ pc;»sible . 
tlilt .actual .ulniinistrators sometimes become too (on- 
Bcrvative. But obviously, the tendency of the frequent 
obtrusion *yf outside ideas that prove of no Bervico, 
must be icf^iircate a general hopelessness as to such- 
^dcas ; and with a person fully occupied with his stated 
duties, such frequent obtrusion cannot but have an 
cxluausting effect upon the patience. A quick cordial 
receptivity of new ideas is therefore scarcely to be 
expected amongst official pors^s. 

The actual history of ouftide ideas with official 
persons wo believe to be simply this. They come in 
such shoals, tliat a careful study of ead> is nearly 
impossible. A large proportion— probably two-thirda i 






obvious alterations of plan, ivliioh have beien 
tlie Office, and found impraoticable. . 
yAMhei^t are violent and hazardous changes, infer- 
!.ttog great blame in cnsc of failure. A tliird set are so 
Hke the dreams of maniacs, tliat they are at once set 
aside. cAs a rule, the outside suggester or inventor 
appears t^he actual administrator as a person labour- j 
Sng under such disadvantages from his vant of know- 
ledge of the conditions under ^ which any change is 
necessarily to bo made, that his likclihofid of suggesting 
a real improvement which actual administrators had 
I failed to thiiik of, is little above nil. 

A remarkable improvement in one of the' public 
departments was suggested, and urged a few years 
ago by on outsider of extraordinary sagacity, and, 
being adopted, it has undoubtedly conduced immensely 
•ip the comfort of individuals, and the facility of mer- 
cantile transactions. Tlic suggester or expositor, as he 
■hould rather be called, of this novelty — u man whose 
name will never be mentioned in our history without | 
ieBpect-«*wa8 appropriately, though not very promptly, I 
rewarded by a high position in the office whidi he 
improved ; yet we have reason to believe that this 
very person, with the greatest natural libcTality of 
mind towards new things, has the usual experience of , 
official persons regarding suggestions of improvement 
foom external sources. The bulk of them are totally 
useless, and only occupy good time to no pur})o8c. 
There is a constant movement in the office towards 
better and better plans; but in nearly every point 
it comes from the persons practically conversant with 
the office, its actual conditions, and its susceptibilities 
of useful change. 

The subject here treated is, after all, but part of a 
larger one involving the history of all now things in 
iheir struggles for the acknowledgment of their worth. 
Novelties in human thought, in scientific discovery, 
and in mechanical application of the arts, have all to 
go through a course of difficulties before they fully 
assert themselves, or are generally accepted. A new 
man of genius has to undergo u probiatlon ^fore 
he PA" clear himself out from the lierd of pretenders 
with whom he is at first liable to be confounded. 
It is wholly idle, as appears to us, to rail and 
declaim as if there were some perverse conspiracy 
against good new things and good new men, wlien it 
is clearly evident that all such are acknowledged ns 
soon as ever their worth can be truly ascertained, 
and that in the process of ascertaining tlieir worth lies 
tiie only real cause of delay. Undoubtedly, wliile it 
iO happens that there is an almost indefinite number 
of chances— speaking speculatively— against one, that 
the novelty will be naught, the generality of men, be 
they nffleiai or not, will hesitate to give it even that 
cona)ipfotiou without which its making way is impls- 
They refuse to be troubled upon such a poor 
llllMpeot of benefit. Till Imman pcrspicac^y is such 
|hat it can criticise and weigh the prosperts^of every- 
ttiing at a glance^ novelties will have this fhte to* 
submit to. 

These remarks are not, of course, designed to excuse 
■ny. special noted cose of the slighting of either a sound 
l^vediction or au obviously useful improvement. Let 
nil «uch be unsparinglyldenounced ; we merely aim at 
how it is, in the actual relations of things, 
eSauandra will sometimes he seen going about 
ont wsndngs which no one believes, and thaPt a 


man of true' geidua and inrigiiii^ty occasionally 
have to compla&i that a useful invention was for 
some time pressed In wain upon public attention^ 


KIBKE WEBBB, / ‘ 

THE PKIVATEBB CAPTAIN. : r- 

I CHAPTER VH. 

Wkix acquainted as I was with the French langnilge 
— my * atrocious accent’ notwithstanding— 1 must con- 
fess to something of the same feeling, when 1 first set 
foot upon tlie deck of L'Espiefffe, and heard Captain 
Itenandin give smartly executed orders in tliat tongue 
to his P’rcnch crew, ns tlic English seaman expresied 
when he declared that he could not for the life of 
him comprehend how the service could be carried on ini 
a sliip where tlicy called tlie foremast a mdt d*avant* 
1 remarked upon the absurdity to Webhe. 

‘ Tlie feeling arises in part, T dare say,* replied the 
privateer captain. Mrom the Englishman's instinctive 
belief that he is of legitimate right ruler of the seas, 
and, consequently^ that it is a kind of impertinence for 
denizens on his domain to speak any other tongifo- 
than his.’ 

^And to that instinctive belief, as you term it^ 
must, I suppose, be also referred the surprise I have 
felt at noticing that the crew of VEspiegle are, to all 
appearance, skilful and hardy sailors ? * 

^No doubt; since why a roan born at Brest should 
not, other things being equal, prove as skilful and 
hardy as be who was born at Fortsmoutli, would 
puzzle one to explain. Other things, however, not 
being equal, as a rule, the seamen of France are not 
so hardy, so continuously' hardy, as the Britishi^ 

‘Have the kindness to explain: 1 should like to 
have a reason for the faith that is in me.’* 

* Willingly. If you or I wore to take a heavy pick, 
shovel, and wheelbarrow, some fine Jiot day, and work 
with might and main in a stifF soil, at the foundation 
of a house, we should find it to be exhausting work, 
which only the most robust fellows could sustain 
with spirit for any length of time. Well, the rapid 
working of a frigate or liner's heavy guns in a close 
fight, where no parlicular aim need be taken, is liardcr, 
more exhausting labour lhan that; af.d FreiicJjJT+v'Mai), 
Austrian seamen arc npt, as races, physically equal 
to the work, in comparison with Anglo-Saxon sailors. 
The lire of a French ship-of-war during the first ten 
minutes or quarter of an hour of a close rapid fight 
is frequently equal to that of a British ship-of-war: 
after that, although the foreigner's ocourage may be 
.08 untamed as ever, bis muscles, as a general mle^ 
liegin to yield, his lirc^slHckeus, and the battle lost. 
The same physiological fact governs in respect of 
stubborn holding out during long-continued stress ^ 

weather, or Ha !• I see her now. All right, so 

far.’ . 

To enable the reader to understand Csptain 
Kenaudin’s abrupt hrciik-ofT in his dissertation upon 
the comparative naval prowess of British and French 
seamen, it must be explained, that whilst ho was 
delivering it, he had been anxiously peering through 
a night-glass at a distant speck upon the darkening 
horizon, wliich interested him much more than the 
topic he was carelessly discussing. A glint of moon* 
liglit had at last enabled him to decide that the said 
speck was not the Pelican sloop-of-war. 

*The capture, not many months since, the 
American btig-of-war, Ari^, by that same' Pdkan^ I 
remarked, after a while, ' was a gallant exploit was it 
not?* 

‘ Well, yes ; but the Argus was overmatched, though 
nothing like so hopelessly as the JlfaeadMia in her 
action with the Unitsd Sftatst, which Tohkees prance 
and crow so much about. CiqptaUi Ooiden was a 






wMld'hm Intcked hitt 
with 411 9(|]M ^ ' agtinit all the Decatura in 

.cinatUiti£, Vl.inli(ht a« well,* added Webbe with unusual 
aa well snatch up a belayiog-pin, floor 
yonder little and then trumpet like a great 

elephant of my glorious victory ! But enough of this. 
Had. you not totter, Mr Linwpod, go below ? The air is 
clHlly now, and will be many degrees colder before we 
again, behold the sun.* 

Dp you remain on deck?* 

* Ay, young man, till VEspieffle is safely moored in 
Prench waters, or sunk live fathoms deep — which is 
considPrabiy under the average, by tlic by, at any 
distance seaward off this coast—in those of the 
Chamiei. The rocks of Choisy, certainly, and the 
PefaSOR, possibly, lie in wait for us amidst the dark- 
ness ahead— two considerations that would “murder 
sleep** as effectually as ever Macbctli did. the Capi- 
taine Jules Kenaudin’s sleep, that is. Mr 'William 
Linwood, of Boston, United States, may slumber as 

Serenely as at Oak Villa Nay, never shake your 

raven locks at me ! We shall weather Cape l>anger, 
do not fear, threateningly as it may seem just now to 
loom upon us through the mirk night. 1> >ptiBte,’ ho 
added in French, ‘conduct monsieur below, and sec 
him properly accommodated.* 

Cap'tainc Jules lienaudin was right: the cold was 
becoming intense ; and along the French shore a thick 
fog was 'rising, which would cztinguisli, so far as 
VEspuigh was concerned, the dull lights that in those 
days doubtfully beaconed the vessers sinuous course; 
along a rock-strewn coast, wliich tlio fear of liostile 
cruisers compelled ber to hug with {uirilous proximity. 
It was the rising fog, far more tlian the Peiicnn^ that 
excited the fears of the commander of tiic French 
privateer; and with good reason, 1 was scanmii 
enough to understand, without the lielp of Baptiste’s 
prolix verbal chart of the sands, shoals, rocks through 
which, in avoidance of that maudit corsair Anglais, 
EEspihffk would have to feel her dubious way. 
M'here, ’however, being an equally disiivil certainly 
that 1 could do nothing to help niysolf or the ciiUer, 
by remaining hungry and awake, 1 resigned inysclf to 
the excellent viands, wines, and liqueurs set before me 
by Baptiste and with such tranquillisiiig success, that 
whe./J, burned in for the niglit, tlie fog, shoals, rocks, 
and Britannic majesty’s cruise^ ii«id lost, for me, nearly 
all their terrors. 

1 had risen and dressed myself the next morning at 
a little after eight o’clock, as marked by iny w'atch, 
albeit, it seemed to he pretty nearly as dark os when 
1 lay down in the hammock. We were, 1 found, 
becalmed in a dense fog, and had aiicliorcd to avoid 
being drifted upon a shoal or T(M!k by the strong and 
seemingly capricious currents wliich prevail upon that 
ragged coast. 

There v^as no clanger, that x could imagine, to be 
apprehended, and yet a feeling of great uneasiness 
seemed to pervade the carew of VEspiegU ; the ofTiccrs 
were conversing in low tones with each otlicr, peering 
into the murky air seaward with their glasses, and 
from time to time anxiously consulting the counte- 
nance of Captain Renaudin, ns if there would be read 
the earliest confirmation of their holies or fears, what- 
ever those hopes or fears related to. The captain 
himself was standing upon tlio starboard bulwarks, 
supporting himself by the rattlings, and looking forth 
seaward in one particular direction with unswerving 
oamestness. 

He was, 1 saw, in no mood for answering idle 
questions, and 1 forbore to ask any ; but 1 was after- 
wards informed that the Pelican had, it was known, | 
sighted the Espi^gle just before the fog readied and 
shrouded tot. The wind immediately afterwards died 
oompletdy ttiray, so that there was no doubt the 
British endost^ai aware of the exact whereabout of 


1 oinerredi thht the men' had 

pistols in their waist-belts, 'tbidt arms of otbjr kinds 
nod been brought upoi^ deck, add ranged conveniently 
at hand, and the two starboard , guto cast Idtoe and 
loaded. 

‘The fog, messieurs,* exclaimed' tiie- captdn, wlien, I 
liad been on dcf.k some half-hour, perhaps—^ the fbg^^ 
messieurs, is, as you perceive, lightening fast; in a few 
minutes, it will have entirely cleared away, and if— - 
Tliuuder of heaven! yonder they come! AlerteP he 
shouted, jumping upon the deck; ‘bo ready with ^e 
boarding-nots, and see that your arms are in working- 
order. The wind. Bourdon,* he added, addressing an 
officer, ‘ will probably bo here as soon, or 'sooner, than 
they; yon had better, therefore, jilace at once two 
men ill the bows with sharp axes, to cut away the- 
cablc at n sign from mo.’ I 

The fog was indeed fast passing awaj**; the sun, { 
which in aspect like a red-hot cannon-ball, had been 
dimly glaring through it, swiftly assumed his ordinary 
splciidimr, and with well-nigh the rapidity of a coitp 
de. ihmire, the dull, murky scene in wliich only our- 
selves and IJEspivgh had been visible, clianged to a 
bright sky overhead, a clear blue sea around, with 
four large boats filled with seamen and marines— the 
red jackets and bayonels of the latter glancing brightly 
in the sunshine — ^imlling lustily towards us; but still,! 
judged, a good mile off; aud iu the yet much fUrther 
distance, the British sUiop-of-war, Pelican! 

There being no further necessity for caution or 
concealment, the boats* crews gave a defiant cheer, 
and pulled w'ith renewed vigour, in the hope of readiing > 
us before the also rapidly approaching line of ruffled 
water, marking the progress of tlie breeze which they 
w'(;r(*, so to si>eak, bringing with them. 

‘Captain Kiiiaudin,’ said I, speaking of course in 
Knglish, which, fortnnatcly, no one on board but us 
understood a word o^— ‘Captain Renaudin, you will 
I>lca.su to understamr tlmt I shall nut fight against 
my own countrymen. You have led me into a 
terrible ’ 

‘Bah! ball!* he interrupted, ‘we shall manage to 
do witliout your valiancy’s help, 1 dare say. To tell 
you tlio ti'Utli,* lie added, iu a <'.alnier tone, whilst still 
intently watching liie race, so to speak, betwe^ the 
boats and the breeze— ‘ to tell you the truth,*! would 
rather not myself; but self-preservation is the first 
law' of nature. Have the men ready in the bows,* he 
shouti'd, ‘ to cut aw'ay wdieu 1 lift my hand. Bourdon,’ 
he added, ‘place the best men by the sails, i||l> that 
they draw without iho waste of one precious moment'; 
and take the wliecl yourself. The guns I take charge 
of.’ 

T leaned against the capstan iu a state of indesdib- 
able agitation. The full maguitude, to myself and those 
dear to me, of the stake involved in the struggle about 
to take place, sccnicd* for the first time to flash upon 
iny startled senses. Should the bouts — should the 
Pt'hWwi’.v launch, which greatly headed the others, 
reach us before LEspn^h had got well under-way, 
tl ''re could be no hope, however bravo tlio resistance 
o.itrcd, that the French privateer would get away, 
berorc the remaining boats came up and rendered 
further resistance hopeless— useless. In case of cap- 
ture, my rwn position w'ould, to say the least, to a 
very unp^eaiSIint, if not dangerous one; wliilst asio 
Webhc, supposing him to bo identifled—and if sent to* 
Portsmouth, he was sure to be identified — his doom 
woulfi unquestionably be an hours dangle at the yard- 
arm; and with his life would pass away, ! feared, all 
hope of ac.compH8hing the purpose, to attain which, I 
liad tempted these desperate hoards. 

And those fearful issues would be substantlallv 
decided in ten minutes — in less, much less ; the launch 
was now not two hundred yards distant, and the stout 
oars bent with the force of the rowers* efforts to reacU 


^ l^oanwJiilc., Webbe— flercol^ pule^ aa it 

yet rcpetrul ; for altlioii^h he niade 
of plundering Jiis country mepi he had a 

S I sefugnance to firing upon, alaylug them—liad 
&d one of the double-shotted guns— >qo grape or 
"cannister had been used ; Webbers nini being to smasli 
the b({[it, if possible, nut Kill or wound the men— to 
bear updi. the laupch, but hesitated to discharge it til) 
there was no other chance left him but to do so.^ 
Another motive might be, that it was, above all, 
necessary to make sure that the shot would ulL 
Well, the launch was, I say, within two hundred yards 
of ns when the first puff of tlic coming breeze fluttered 
the dangling sails, and VEspiegk liueled blightly over 
,to leeward. 

‘Out away the cable! ’ shouted the captain, without 
to an instant taking his oye oil* the advancing bout. 
* Bourdon, be prompt, and, above all, calm ! ' 

The cable, severed by a few sharp strokes of the axe, 
ilew through the hawse-hole; the cutter's bows fell off; 
a second and more powerful puff of wind filled the 
Sails; in another minute they would draw; in four, or 
fire, no boat could overhaul us. Would those precious 
minutes be vouchsafed ? 

I comd hardly' liope so. Excited, as it seemed, by 
tile possible escape of the anticipated prize, the marines 
in the stem of the launch jumped up to lin ; a niove- 
m'ent that disturbed the oqinlibrium of the bout, .*iuu 
/which I could hear the naval officor in (‘oniiiiaiid 
rebuke witli a curse. Dow n dropped the jollies with- 
out firing, and in response to the sca -oiiicer'a stinmlat- 
ing appeal, the lauiieli was made to fairly leap out of 
tbc water — so to speak — towards JjJUsjnhjk, 

A successful cannon-shot alone coiild save us. 
Webbe, seeing it to be so, fired. Almost simultaneous 
with the ilasli and roar of the gun, w'us his triumphant 
shout. The bow of the boat bad been conqilettly 
imasbed, and many of ber crew were spIaiJung ami 
sputtering about in the ivatcr ; only one, as we after- 
wards know, being %\uundi'd, and tliat not dangerously. 

A yell of delight arose from wbicli drew 

forth a volley from the marines iu tlic other boats— too 
distant to bo cllective. By that time, tlic I 'rend i 
privateer was well under-way, and running nilii a 
line breeze for Avrandies. The depth of >Yater, and 
intricacy of the navigation, forbade pursuit by the 
Britisli cruiser; and in less than two lioiir?, Tjjitplvfjk 
dropped anchor abreast of Mont Kc i^Ilchd, of iron- 
cage celebrity. Quits, once more, for the fright ! 

Oaptaiu Jules Itcnaudiu seemed to liavc a numerous 
acqurataUce in Avranches; and this last exploit, which 
was nothing less, it soon appeared, tlian beating off a 
heavy British frigate with VEs^mtjh of four gun?, 
rendered him quite the lion of the ancient town. 
Avranches is built upon a liill at the luouiii of the 
river Sec, and was formcrlj", I dare say, a place of 
importance. There vras a curious old cathcdial there, 
add other relics of bygone glories; but in 13H, the 
aspect of the town was drear and desolate in tlic 
extreme. The pulse of the national life of France did 
not beat high at that time ; and in Avranches, as clse- 
wliere, the emperor's reverses— the invasion by ^be 
allies of tlie * sacred soil' — were the sad themes of ewry 
conversation. Ay, and people were wliispering with 
white lips and flashing eyes, that the insolttil iuvaders 
were actually marching upon Paris ! ^ ^ \ 

Anything, therefore, however iiieignincani* in itsclfV 
which tended to revive the preposleious prestige of 
French invincibility, and especially a success ujfen the 
s^, was hailed with an almost cliihlish deliglit. So, 
^ptain .lules Kenaudin, and a judicious scdection from 
the iqmpagc of VEspih^y were invited to a banquet-^ 
* Monsieur le jeuue Amcricain ' having the honour to 
intdaded in the list of guests. 

were to have set out by diligence for St Malo on 
day this patriotic festival was improvised, but 


W^be r^etomining, for reasons of hii 

tlM) proffered hoi&our, I hod of oouirse no>dBtoicO:,w to 

acquiesce, ’ 

In sooth, I was rather p1ea8ed--yoang4mAllirB']to^ 
reinemljer, with the idea of .tho entertotomenti 
es{)ecially of the ball which was to follow. 

Tlie preparations for the sinjple 15&te imused, 'ju-' 
terested me. It was to be he’d in a large gsaue^v 
contiguous to Ellotcl ImpMal^ which was cleared' 
out for the occasion, decoRited with evergreens and, 
gay flags; and to be illumined, i'or that night otily» 
by an enormous central chandelier, composed of tlirec 
immense wooden hoops, slung one above anotherf aud 
stuck full of tin candle-sconces— the shabbiness of 
material being concealed, by pink calico roses, v^ie- 
gated wreaths, rosettes, and so on. Four layeiis of 
loose boards, forming distinct tables, each tlie length of. 
the granar}% with deal forms on each side, would afford 
aimple ealing-room for the two hundred expected 
convires; and our preparations were comifiete, in time, 
and barely so. Our entertainers were not ridi — ^by 
no nutans the ilitc of the place; but tlioir good-will. 
Yvas of the heartiest; and the respectability, ns well as 
legality of the banquet, was assured by the consent of 
M. Ic Alaire to presiile. 

The il;iya of onu'ns, porteiitH, bad passed away, 
or I was too insignilicant an individual to excite 
the interveniion of the personages who arc supposed 
to manage suet) things, for I c(‘!-t»inly do not remember 
to liave felt the slightest prisenlimeiit of what w.ns 
impcuditig over me. On the eontniry, 1 was in unusual 
spirits, helped the men to U(!k on the eandlo-sconce?, 
to rig till) rope-machinery wliieh held the enormous 
chnndeliei in iremhiing suspense over our heads, and 
the maiuens to cat the roses, and twist the wreaths. 
Ill short, I made myseif generally useful, and, I was 
even assuri>d, ugret>ab)c, to the modest degree, of course, 
only v/liidi any oiic having the misfortune not to be 
born a rreneliman could hope to altniii. 

It seems now natural enough to tliiuk and write of 
the even is of thos e days in a (‘heerfid spirit. 1 live— r 
have th‘^refbro survived tlie (binders which beset, 
encompassed me, and the darkest jiassagos of my 
experience are illumined by remembrance of the signal 
I mercies which i)reserYcd me throngh tlvL^m. At the 
time, llie}^ were, llea\'en kmuvs, iiu^ubjuct or 

I iiiinli ; and it, moreover, may be as w'ell in Uiis place, 
aud once for nil, to state, in order to keep well wilii 
the reader, that although J did not affect the solemn, 
grandissiiuo airs of *our licro' of romantic fiible.-;, nor 
stalk gloomily about among-st everyday |H?ople as if I 
was eonstuiUly hel'ore tlie lights in the principal part 
of a fivc-act tragedy, i nevertheless hml ever beibro 
my eyes — aj', and there was ever beating at my heart 
and ihrubbing iu my brain, a deep sense of the high 
filial trust cemfided to me, and an unswerving resolu- 
•tion to do or die ill its' fulfilment, 
j Tlie banquet U prepared — served; the table is full 
M. le Mairo presides, supported on one side 
Captain Jules Iieiiaudin; on the other, by a gray- 
hcaded French ofIic(-r ca rclmile, upon wliose breast' 
glitters the cross of the JiCgion of Honour. I .am 
seated amongst the common file at about the centre of 
the room, and all for a time goes merry as a marriAgp^ 
bell — ^Ibr a long time, to every one but rny«^» and it 
should seem a young mau Iu the dress of a'Fjrenich 
naval enseigm, seated at the furthest ,ude of the 
furthest table from, but directly opposite to me. His 
dark expressive countenance bears traces of TOcent 
suffering; but why on eortli does he aoddenly stop' 
eating and gaze so fixedly at mo I I have never seen 
him before, and shall not greatly care if 1 never do 
again. Bah ! I will attend to iny pouietj regardlesaof 
the fellow's persistent rudeness. 1 cannot, Imwevefi., 

help glancing round just to Confound him ; bedst 

still sternly, fiercely glaring at me, ]^quo-like, tom 
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Hinttot^ingr (rueatal 7t iS' extremely 
nfiTioyl^g. 'Wfie it* y«mng lady that appeared to be so 
suddenly' talteii' with iny handsome phiz, it would be 
linetlietl.tlilng'/'' Bah! 1 repeat to myself nfirain; it is 
to mei let him stare as much as ho likes —I 
shaireat my dinner. 

BnH 1 eannot eat my dinner: the follow has filched 
'away "my appetite; and 1 am w(*ll pleased when the 
tables are cleared, the chandelier lit up, and the 
st^eches begin— I shall the sooner lie able to get 
away*^ 

M. le Maire proposes Sa Majesic TEmpereur: 
receired with enthusinsm of course. 1 sit down, nftor 
assisting to swell tlie applause, and almost le.np aeain 
to hly fe0t with uncou troll able luirprise --panic: rather! 
The naval enseigne lias shifted his i»! ace —come near 
to me by one table, lor a closer view, no dniiht, and 
continues to stare fixediy at me with those dark 
gleaming eyes of liis ! 

1 am recalled to myself by le Maire. who. having 
proposed ‘the United States, and inav the nlliaive 
of the French .and Amerieae. cagl<*s l)c ]>crpctn:il.* 
requests their yoiitliful and distiiiguished American ' 
guest to respond. I 

I rise for that purpose, amid.st the .'iefilamat!o»’s of i 
tlie etmipfln}^ and as 1 do so, a smile ol ejuiltant scorn, 
of deadiy hate, kiinlles ilie pale liice of my persecutor. ' 
Under such circuniatanee<«, .and eonsi/leriiig, moreover. ! 
that I do not care oik* straw for the two eaji’es it is no ; 
wonder I blimrlcr between tlicm, make .'iact^' ridieidoi.s j 
figure of myself, and then drop down in my seat as . 
hot, nervous, and uncomfortable ns I have ever felt ! 
in my life. ! 

‘Uaptain Ivcnaudiii ot IVi^nipngo de f '/•>,», is 
received with voeiterous .apidimse, and is replied ! 
to by Wehbc in, I have no douht, a most audacious | 
speech, that T do not hear : at least it does not touch ^ 
iny mind, wliich is now fully piv •occupied ])y the naval ; 
onseigm*-, in whom T can no lon';er eoncc'.d from myself 
r confront a vengeful foe, whose spring at my throat ' 
W'ill not bo long delayed ! j 

I nm rigiit! Uirectly llenandin sits down, the! 
young enseigne rises, ainl ealinly I'Jnims M. le Maire’s ' 
attention for a few words. It is granted instantly. ] 
‘Silence pour Monsieur AngusU* Le Molnel* e.vchnms , 
tliia A..Ve^*onary, echoed by two hundred respect I’lil j 
voices — ‘Silence pour Monsieur Auguste le iNloine.’ i 
Silence for Monsieur Angnslc J-io Moiiie ! The name ' 
BtrikcB my ear like a knell ; and J divine wliat i.s | 
eOining. I glance toivards (kiptaiii Wi'bbe, who, I see, 
lias already loft his place, and is pushing tow'ards the 
centre of the apartment. I 

* Afonsieiir lo ATaire et Messieurs,* begins the young 
enseigne, ‘the rever.ses that for -i time liave dimmed 
the glory of the French arms, have to-night been ' 
spoken of with monrnfuL freedom. Yon have heard of : 
the coalition that has been formed for the humiliation j 
of France; of the possible triumph of the multi-; 
tiidinous hosts whose presence already ])rofanes our ^ 
glorious, sacred soil. But, messii'iirs, permit me to | 
remind you that it is not in the open field— the field of ‘ 
honour— our enemies gain their most fatal victories. * 
(Brgvo.) England, espcciall}', perfidious Enphind j 
eitnployB tfgainst us with more effect than she does her ! 
Bold iers« or. oven her senmen — of whom I alway^wish . 
to speak wi til llio respect due to gallant inoii— England, 

I Vqyi employs against us tho more effective agencies 
of lier gold— her manifold corruptions— her purchased 
traitors! (Bravos prolonges.) Yes, and to carry out 
her pitiless policy of corruption, she does not shrink 
Hbut sttboniing to it, the cotirago, the audacity of her 
dtrii bravest sons, wlmm sho sends into our very midst 
(^arndtcT of friends— of Aumricans — to spy out 
.wberb ,we are strong, and where we are weak ; wliere 
btbr.Uio^ inay be struck with least danger, with most 
advakti^ to herself! Of this world-known truth, 


messienrs, T will give you 

with n modern illusti*ationi listen ! , i( 

‘Many of you are nwaro that biit tv feir.^a 'a^ 
1 was a prisoner of war to tlie Buglisb— t^tat T hav^e 
escaped from the island of Jersey by an ^\mo9t miracii- . 
lous clmncc. The fight, messieurs wherein t iw 
wounded nnd made c;;iptivc, was that in wjncil, 'tiiy‘ 
.? ncle, Captain Lo Moine, lost hieP life. With the^ 
cliivairouB fooUiig that ever distinguished him, the 
cominiiiulnr of /,<; hemivd disdained to avail himseltt 
of the means of facile victory which the superiority' 
of his armament afforded, and risked all upon the 
c1i.ances of a hand-tn-lmnd combat upon the deck — of -a 
niglit-coh'hat wherein skill is of slight avail against 
bnife-stronglh. 11c has paid for that grave error witli 
bis life. Peace to liis aelies ; honour to his memory !* 

‘ Peace to his ashes ; lionour to his memory ! ’ echo i 
TiumeroJis voi(‘CP as the young enseigne pauses, over* 
come by enintinn. 

‘ T have hut a few words more to say, messieurs. 
One of t!*e most active of our foes during that terrible 
contest was :i young man, the eon, T liavo been told, 
oftl'.e ceT){ain of tlie English ship. My uncle attacked 
liMii, hut his iirrn no longer possessed the vigour of his 
yo:i!\» f r days, anti aftt‘r a few passes, the sword of the 
young ICnglishman terminated that precious life— a 
life dcvol(‘it to the Iionoiir and glory of Franco! Tlio 
night was dark,* continues Auguste Lo Moine, with 
gathering vcliemonc**, *bnt at the moment, my undo 
fell, a gleam of rnoonligiil shone upon the scene, and I 
clerirly marktal the fiMlures of liis slayer. Shall I 
point him imt to you?’ 

MVhtTf? Who? Tell us!* shouted, seroamed a 
hninlrod voices. 

‘ IVhy, who hilt he wlio, in tluj guise of a friendly 
guest, i;as t'lk; n his seat at this banquet!— who but 
this protended Aiucvii’an, and really tiie English slayer 
of (7aptain Le Moine!** 

A hurst of incoherent rage echoed those words. I 
was pfized by vengeful, merciless hands, and should, I 
doubt not, have been torn asuncler, or trampled to 
di'atli, when, just as all chance, all hope was gone, 
down came the enormous chandelier upon the heads of 
the raging crowd — knocking mo and a score of o|hGrB 
off our and pliiiii^'ing the entire assoiqbly in 

dark no ■ and con.fiision. 

T w'as lifted to my feet by the strong grasp of 
Captain Wt*hho, and with the help of one of Ids sailors, 
hoisted out of tin* granary window'. 

Miff, and swiftly,* lie whispered, ‘to the Lion 
d'Ch ; I w’ill soon la* with, you.’ 

ITe had cut, in the vitv nick of time, the rope by 
which tho chnndclior was Piispcnded, and with the help 
of his sailor.*!, tr-implcd our, as if by accident, the 
candles that remained .alight after its fall. 


VULCANISED IN J)IA-IIUBBEK SHOES. 

Tin: manufacturing spirit of the present age seems to 
have formorl an extraordinary aMiance with chemistry^ 
A • ’ in man who triealo keep abreast of this branch 
of i|.o nntimnd progress, must find amazing difllciilty. 
w'itU the TinTC loclinology of the subject. For examjfie, 
our genuine old AVindsor soap is now changed into a 
substance J..dled glycerine; w'.ix-candlps arc utterly. 
c>:ti!i::ni.slfd in tkj market by another substance called 
parafiino; arid soda is fast being superseded by* tbe 
cryRtiiJ- of hydroehlornte of lime. In fact, tliere Ib no 
limit to tbe singuhtr catalogue of coiupoundfl which the 
mnnuf.icturer and the chemist between tliom have 
contrived to form out of the constitpents of this 
uiih.'ipi»y world. f' 

The ancient Romans, we .arc told, who aapired to the 
great dignities of iiic republic, kept a slave or tw'o in 
their faniilicR, whose sole business it was to learn tlic 
name .and know the person of every citizen, in onler 








mislit aalato Hicir conadtuenti 
proper- degree of {amiliflrity, and shake hands 
them os particular acquaintances. Something 
-% thiri^ind, we thihk, might be done with advantage 
^modern society. Our great merchants and mnnujl 
’Ifocturers might retain a person in their employnieno 
Tersed* ip tlie mysteries of chemis^y applied to the 
arts, whose duties should consist in watching the patent-^ 
roll and the scientific journals, and who should be able 
to distinguish from the mass of unpronounceable names j 
those inventions which are the most suitable to the I 
public taste, and the most likely to turn out a 
profitable speculation. 

- Tliese reflections have arisen from a visit we paid 
the Other day to a new manufactory in the nc>igh> 
'hourhood of Edinhurgli, the staple article of which 
is vulcanised India-Tul)her. A company of American 
Cftpitalists, from the regions of New York, have 
actually invaded the classical metropolis of the north, 

« and in less than a 3'onr Inivc raised up a concern of 
'great magnitude — tl'c largtist of its kind, indeed, in ] 
^Europe—upon the strength of the growing demand 
Ibr this vegetable substanc-e, particularly when fabri- : 
dated i'.to waterproof, goloshes. The thing strikes 
<IIB as being so curious,* and so important in a social 
noint of view, that we have taken some trouble to 
Inquire into the whole subject ; and we propbsc in thia 
article to give our readers an account of the iiitm- 
duction of the India-rubber manufacture into Scotland, 
together with a short description of tlu; i)roccss of 
making India-rubber shoes. 

With regard to the material itself, wo sliall just 
state that it was first soon in Europe about the middle 
of last century ; that it was soon afterwards discovered 
to be the gum, or, more properly, the (joagulatod juice 
of certain tropical trees, the chief of which is tiic 
celebrated Siphonia efastica of tlio Brazilian forests; 
that by the natives it was called caoutchouc ; by the 
diemiats, from its singular elasticity, gum-clastic; and 
. by tho common people, from its valuable property of 
cleaning paper. India-rubber. Its physical properties, 
indeed, us a whole are perfectly unique. By far the 
most elastic substance in uatun^ it is insoluble in wiilcr, 
in alcohol, or in any of the mineral acids; hnt it dissolves 
readily |n ether or naphtha; and, above all, it possesses i 
the power of agglomerating, or, in plain langunge, of 
adhering again when cut, if the soparnto iiioccs are 
brought togetlier. No other substance, wc may add, is 
•o valuable to th6 analytical chemist. We have the 
I high authority of the Baron Justus von Liebig for 
stating, that to the increased facilities wliicli the 
flexible tubes and sheets of India-rubber have given 
I in the laboratory, w'e owo many of the hriglitest 
I discoveries in,organic chemistry. 

I Now, it happened about tw’enty-flve years ago, that 
I ithe method of producing thin sheets of India-rubber 
f-irail applied to the invention ^of waterproof clotli 
garments ; and large manufactories for this purpose | 
w^lre. established both in England and in the United 
^tes. The celebrated Macintosh fabrics, so popular I 
in the days of stage-coach travelling, belong to this 
era of the trade. But, unfortunately, one or two af k- 
ward cimumstances connected with tlie material, which 
had hitherto almost escaped notice, began to appear 
in the most unmistakable manner. It^id||^ubbcr, it 
was found, like all other vegetable suhstSpccs, hac^ 
.a tendency to unite with the oxygen of tlic atmosphere, 
and decompose; and while perfectly clastic all 
ordinary teroperatmres, it had the fatal peculiarity of 
. becoming soft with heat and haixl with cold, it was 
related in South Carolina, that a stout gentleman, 
';^aveUtDg one day und^ a hot sun w'ith a waterproof 
on, became glued up into an outer integument, 
'iteD which no skill could extricate him. Another 
man in Michigan, who wore a full suit 
' tceafiherotts fabric, was seen to leave a hot room 


oh a cold winter evening, his clotherito ,a& . 

quite soft find pliable: Next momtef ;}ie lyae fbmid' 
among the snow on the higli road froaen t6-^death« 
with the fatal garments around him at stiff bncjkMSf 
and as hard as iron. ' 4,r 

From these causes, among others we need sot etey 
to mention, the original India-rubber manufiijetm,. 
gradually sunk in importance, and indeed soon hecamo i 
extiuct. But in a few years it was destined to. rise 
from its ashes. An ingenious shipwright of Ithode^ 
Island, Charles Goodyear, who had a strong turn for . 
invention, bethought him of using India-rubber elteets 
over a skeleton of timber planks for a lilb^boat. . 
The idea was excellent ; but tho same physical quality . 
wc have just mentioned operated much egiuast Its' 
success in a practical point of view. The India-rubl>er 
life-boats wero all very well in tho water; but they did ' 
not answer to be pulled up high and dry on shore, as 
ill that case the sheets gradiiully melted into a volatile 
essential oil, and disappeared. This circumstance was 
very discouraging, and might have induced any one of 
a loss enthusiastic turn of mind to abandon the India- 
rubber sheets altogether, and substitute tarred canvas, 
or something of that kind. But Goodyear, it should 
seem, was no conn non -place inventor. With astonish- 
ing perseverance, lie set about acquiring tho cheniistry 
of the subject ; and it is pleasing to relate that in this 
direction liis cflortB were at length crowned with 
success, lie discovered that if India-rubber were 
combined at a high temperature with certain propor- 
tions of sulphur and the oxide of lead, its wliolo, 
physical nature was changed, that it was now proof 
against tho pnasess of vegetable decay, and that it 
remained uniformly elastic under the most consider- 
able variations of temperature. TJiis singular compound 
he ushered into the world in due tiiiio under the 
high-sounding title of Vulcanised India-rubber.*. 

The importance of this inventiou was very great, if 
we may judge by its results. Vulcanised India-rubber 
at once became Uio rage ; all sorts of things were made 
from it— trail way springs and bufiers, ^uachinery belts, 
clastic bands and air-cushions, waterproof garments of 
ever^' dcseriplion, all kinds of bandag(>8, Otid a num- 
ber of surgical iiistrumenls. The.se things all created 
a large demand for ^ic material ; but Jt was soon 
found that the article which consunied .fno|tJi»'^4)iold 
bt si was the watorproo/* goloshes ; .'ind in a few years 
after the invention was made public, there sprang 
up, and still continue to flourish, several large estab- 
lishments in Connecticut, in Bliodo Island, in New 
! Jersey, and in Massachusetts, which manufacture about 
five million pair every year, and give oroployment to 
ujiwards of five thousand people. 

The ' North British liubber Company ’ is an ofEkpring 
of this family. Since the manufacture hod proved suc- 
cessful in America, it was thought, shrewdly enough, 
that it might pay in Europe also. Accordingly, a 
company having been formed on tho limited liability 
principle, the present managers, Mr H. L. Norris and 
Mr S, T. Parmelee, who are also large proprietors, 
were instructed to cross tlic Atlantic, and fix on a 
location for the projected colony. To shew their capa- 
city for this important mission, wo may relate,, triat 
the commercial man, Mr Norris, had been, dming 
thirty years, engaged in tho India-rubber kradq; ihat 
he ban resided fourteen years in South Amevscfi;^ whe^ 
he had experimented upon the juice of the great India- 
rubber trees in the boundless forests of the Amaooiu 
Tlie other was a practical man, skilled in chemiatiy and 
mechanitrs, acquainted with the law of paMto; .and 
accastonied to manage working-men. ■ It -i«. oltal,- 
we tliink, that the great elements of success in conw 
mercial enterprise are so fairly blended., We do upt. 

* Wc propose taking an oppoTtnnjty,'by and by, of gotag mato ^ 
fully into Goodyear's Invention. ■ 







th^ ielected Suot^atid b$ tlie 
' A^'IdT Miwtry, and they fint thought of making 
!■ head*quartem. llicy were seen, like the 

^ fi 90 iq»y«tmoaa travelleri in Washington Irving, egplor- 
ing^tibeamoky regions of the Gorbals and Port Dundaa, 

. taUMug vagoely of purchasing land, and of building 
' propwty, of burgage tenures and feudal superioriticfi; 

'' biktt^her fVom'the difficulty of procuring a suitalde 
or from the prospect of delay, they left the seat 
' of OUT inanufactures and eoniincrce, and finally cast 
aneboff in tho seat of our literature and philosophy. 
Ona circumstance, indeed, guided their choice : they 
discovered in Edinburgh one of the finest models 
Of a maiinfactory which can be found in this or any 
other country, unoccupied, and ready to receive 
tlimxu 

In the south-western suburbs of the city, at a place 
called Fountain Bridge, near the deserted basin of tlie 
J^lnburgh and Glasgow Canal, tliere stands a large 

S id stately pile of buildin/f, which is known to tlie 
habitants by the name of ‘The Castle tiilk-niills.’ 
Those buildings n'ere erected some live-aiid-twcnty 
years ago by a company of adventurers, who proposed 
to make Edinburgh a seat of the silk-n :nufacjure. 
No expense was spared on their erection. I’lie largo 
quadrangle, tlio excellent masonry, the magnificent 
steam-engine, the sj^ninu'trical chininey, as well uh the 
whole plan of the works, still attest the fine taste 
and boundless liberality of the projei^tors. Whether 
it arose from misdirected enterprise, or from want of 
capital, we do not know- ; but, at mi>'rate, the specu- 
lation proveil iinsiuvossful, and the silk-mills were 
abandoned. For the long jieritnl of twenty years, this 
■splendid building remained :is silent, and almost 
deserted, as if it had dug out at Pompeii. It 
was tried for a poor-house; it. wua tried for a carpet- 
manufactory; but it would not do: notliing could 
rouse the slumbering spirit of that silent mansion. .At 
length, one morning, our two Americans appeared 
iu the court-yard, examining the )irem)scs with an 
acute and practised eye, 'I'he result of their Aisit 
was soon made plain. 'The projierty w as at once ' 
occupied, and in le.ss than three nnuiths it w'as pur- 
chased by the North British Bubher Conipaiy; and 
tho Oastle-‘i:ills were applictl to^ the inaiiufucture of 
am^tl.eit^ind of »abric, not, i.ndeed, so fine or so c istly 
as silk, but apparently of ino’* ' popular use, and of far 
greater consumption. 

It is proper to state that the ]nanager.s were also 
guidedin their choice of Edinburgh as a site for their 
manufacture, by the following consideratiims : lu the 
first place, because they eoncidved it to possess u 
auperabundant female population ; s(>eoiully, because, 
flpotti the comparative ubscnce ol other manufactures, 
there was a probability of procuring cheap lalmur; 
lastly, because it possessed an ca.sy access, by way of 
Ijeith, to tho markets of the continent. 

Witli these views well matured, they began operations 
Ita' tho month of May last year. Their stalF consisted 
■of only four people — two English girl.s, one Irish 
^irl, and one Irishman, whom tlioy Inul brouglit from i 
the United States to teach our people the process. 
That process wc shall now proceed to explain ; and for 
this purpose, we must ask the reader to accompany us 
Sb a glaoee through the works. We begin at the north 
aide' of the quadrangle, a large and spacious side of 
4^' building, consisting of five fioors, wliich is entirely* 
4evoted to the manufacture of India-rubber shoes. 

The first thing we observe hero worthy of notice, is 
' the enormous piles of raw material scattered in various 
luiflps over the basement floor, tome of it in flat cakes, 
y-tomo of it in the form of round bullets about the 
aize .of a man's head — hence, in tho language of the 
trad^ called cegrohead, to which part of the native 
it bears, we must say, an extraordinaiy 
[ rei^bhlnoe.> The commercial supply of tbis material. 




we were informed, ie, deirihi^; in 4ilie: .4Mir 
importance and intiinam . fiMm ' to 
from Central America from the '.Bast limtB, and, 
lastly, from Africa. The South • ntbber 

I imported from Para, the great eiitre]^t of our Brazil-' 
fJan commerce, is worth about Is. 6 d* per pound; to 
East Indian, from Singapore, about Is. perjpound; 
i while tho African, which is very {pferior ifif 'pdlqt of 
quality, is only worth about 3d. per pound. As tato 
consumptiuu, it hue been computed tluit, for a period 
of twenty years previous to 1850, there were, exported' 

I from South America to England about twelve miliion 
I pounds; but the exports from the same quarter. to, 
the United States during the same period amounted 
to tvienty-two million pounds. The United States,' 
therefore, appear to consume nearly twice as much of 
the nmtorial as wc do in England — wc may almost say, . 
in tho whole of Europe. 

The firbt process of the manufacture is to convert 
this raw India-rubber into sheets. For tbis purpose, it 
is first of all oruslied through ponderous iron rollers, 
which soon make fiat enough work of the uegroheada 
it is then cut into small pieces. TJicse pieces are 
thrown into an iron vat of hot water, whic'l^'has tho 
elfecr of softening and edeansing them at the same 
tiiiitv The Itidia-rubbcT is now subjected to a curious 
proct'ss el' grinding tlirough heated iron cylinders, 
which fonveit it into a soft plastic mass, well fitted to 
(iKsiniilatc with t he necessary ingredients which produce 
th;^ elKMiueal inetauiorphosis. After being triturated in 
this way for sonic time, it is finally rolled into a 
smooth sheet Ihruugh a congeries of double rollers 
made of iron, very highly polislicd and very hot. This 
sheet, wiiieli comes forth in the most regular form 
iniuginahic, is passed on endless bauds to tho floor 
above, wliore it is cut into propor lengths, and stored ; 
upon layers of calii’o. Tliis vulcanised sheet India- 
rubber constitutes material for the uppers of the 
shoes. 

The next stop is to fabricate tho inside lining. This 
(‘ou<(ists iiieroiy of cotton cloth of different degrees of 
texture, which is coated with tho viscid preparation 
of Indla-ruhhcr Avliile xaissing through the hot rollers 
in the snnu^ manner as the riicets. This waterproof 
cloth is used, coated on one side only, for insolos and 
insido liiung, but is coated on both sides for tlAi purpose 
of pacuing or welting, or whatever the narrow strixies 
arc called which cover the seams. 

Tho third process is to stamp out the sole. For this 
purpose the material goes through a slmihar arrange-' 
nient of rollers ; but the surfaces, in this case, in 
place of being smooth and jHiIishcd, have deep indent- 
ations cut into them, corresponding with the height 
of the heel, :uid the thickness of the sole— a species 
of circular die, in jioint oi fact. These rollers are 
also reticulated on the outer eurface, in order to 
produce the little S.icets wc observe on the sole of 
the shoe; and, in .addition to this, they are usually 
slaniped with a matrix of the manufacturer's name. 

Siicli is tlie prepuraiion of the materials fior the shoe. 
V*'' must now go up stiirs and sec those materials 
itpt togetl!>T. In order to do this, wc get into m, 
lining machine which traverses the whole height of 
the building, and pass in succession, first the tOOBS 
devoted to x)acking and warehouse business, aii 4 
second, roqm where the sheets are cut into to 
X)ropcr sha|>e 8 . Tlie soles, uppers, insoles, inside Uaihg^ 
all j>uss through the hands of certain artisans, who 
correspond to the cutter or clicquer of the orthodox shoe- 
trade. Our comiuc'or told us, while ascending in the 
lift, tliat hitherto the manufacture had been conducted 
j by men whose wages ranged fiftedn to twenty-five 
I shillings per week ; but, in ad subsequent stages, they 
made largo use of female labour, both from its superior 
cheapness and its superiQi; taste. Just at this point 
we reached the fourth floor of the building ; tlie signal 






lift ftripped^ &od wd were ushered into 
department. 

wo found ourselves surrounded by a multitude 
i^ ’^^y-fuee-Ioriking girls, most of them tnatefuny 
dtessed, and all of them particularly clean and tidy, 
'ne reader can suppose a room— equal in area to the 
largest elfiss of ball-rooms — beautifully clean and well- 
lighted, and in thist room a double row of white deni 
tables, with four of our female shoemakers comfortably 
seated at each, and ho has thus got the outline at least 
of our picture. We should lilge to devote some time 
to fill in the groups of figures and add a little colour- 
ing, but it would be out of place here. As to the 
wages of the girls, wo may state that, after undergoing 
a nominal apprenticeship of three months, they are 
paid for what they can earn, wliich ranges from nine 
to twelve shlllingB per week. 

One of those young Indies— who, hy tlio way, came 
f5pom the States — was now soloctcd to shew us the 
whole process of making a shoe. So far as we could 
.observe at the time, she pursued the following 
urder. 

1. She took up a last, 

■2* Wliivh slie wrapped round with a piece of inside 
Huing. 

3. She then stuck on the insole. 

. 4. And overlaid all the scams with narrow stripes, 
to make them strong. 

5. The quarter or heel-stopping was now added. 

€. And then the bottoms were fillod in. 

7. The upper was now laid over tliis. 

8. And, lastly, the sole was stindc on. 

Tlie shoe ^vns now finished, and, in almost as little 
time as it lias taken us to write, the niw Tiiatcrial 
transformed into the article of wearing npp.!rcl. We 
never saw or heard of anything like it. The explaini- 
ticin, however, is very simple : there is no sowing or 
stitching needed. The tools employed resemble book- 
binders’ tools more than those of the shoemaker. 
8ach is the adhesive nature of the substance, that 
whenever two surfaces are brought tojctlicr, they 
unite as firmly as if they had ncviT l)i*cn stqianifed. 
■The only thing requisite after this is to give them 
a coat of varnieli, and that is rdectial in a mnnner 
’equall/cnrious and expeditious. A platform is hronvlit 
by the lifting machine up to the niilnay which yjtcr- 
seets the floor, and on this phitforni arc stuck some 
800 pair of tho shoes, hy im^ans of spikes passing 
into the lasts. The whole thing is now rolled into the 
varnishing apartment, where each shoe is (*oatcd with 
a particular kind of resinous varnish ; and then it is 
thrust into an oven, where it remains until its exterior 
is thoroughly dried. 

^ To give an illustration of Iho magical celerity with 
which those India-rubber shoes are jiroduccd, we may 
state that the sheets are cut up one day, the shoes arc 
made the next, and these arc pabked ready for the 
•market on the next again. The North British Kubber 
Ckkinpsny turn out regularly in this manner about 
4000 pair every day. 

The consumption of this article is now very p-cat. 
In England, Ireland, Scotland, and the contineif, 
particularly in Germany, the demand is growing with 
unheard-of rapidity ; and the Tenson, wo think, is 
<d)vious. Tlie thing is at once a necessa^ and a 
Iqxiiry. A lady may wear her golpshds a wet 
day, at an ovening-purty, or a concert, w'itlwJqt con- j 
•idcring them vulgar and common because the dairy- 
man's daughter over the way goes about the cow-wicd, 
‘•nd marches across the yard witk a pair of precnely 
the same tliin}^ protecting her feet. There is no 
'luistake as to their bencfk;i^ qualities. But, of course, 
^l^j^eie is a time for everything. It will not do to .wear 
'Xfli^^rubber goloshes, or waterproof clothing of any 
''^iMrlption, constantly under all circumstances. Wl)at 
w l^eod ibr keeping out wet, is also good for keeping 



it in; or, In ; other wbtds, by e .ecmatiiBit use 
article of dress, we run the risk of eiieckliig 
respiratory organs, which is veiy ImrtftiL We'itriiy 
mention on tills point, liowever, tliat the girls in tke.; 
works who wear the shoes constantly, find no Bi 
* resulting from this cause. - ‘ 

There are a number of other curious tbirgt tobe. 
jseen at the Castle Mills. For example, tho itmcinuir'^ 
for making lasts is a really wonderful piece ^ of 
meclinnism. The steam-engine itself, of one hundxid, - 
horse-power, is well worth examination; and, Indeed,: 
the machinery through the works generally is of a 
very high order, most of it, wc believe, of Amerteftn 
origin. We cannot enter at present on the other ^ 
branches of the manufactory — the machinery bands, . 
tubes, springs, and such things ; but we may remark,^ 
in conclusion, that the India-riibher manufacture 
seems to have become established in Scotland, aifd we 
wish it all success. Wo have lio jealousy at all that ■ 
it has been done by Amerfban capital and skill— quite 
the reverse. This circumstance, indeed, will suggekC 
the iniportiint reflection, that, after all, tho spirit of 
commerce is the true bond between civilised nations, 
tho best agent for improving the condition of the 
people, iiTui the onl}* legitimate source of national 
j wealth and prosperity. 


A l>Ar WITH THE DIVAN. 

Wr. reached tho divan before the hour at which Aslan 
I*jicha gave audience'; therefore the haonah who had 
been sent by the pacha to conduct us to his presem^e 
intimated that wc were to precede liiiii to the apart- 
ment of tlie chhir vNsl.'iy or snperintendent. I'hcre 
Aslan raclia SMt, Ix'girt with tho robes ofolllec. 

‘Khosh buldoukr (Well found!) said my fricud 
:ind conductor Sarim Bey. 

‘ nournum* (You are welcome*). aAsw'cred the pacha. 
We were beckoned to a seat ; we obt'yed forthwith. 
Tehibonks were presented, ainl for a wJiilo tho party 
smoked on with ]»v(>per Moslem apathy and silence, 

* Min hnhi ?* (How arc you getting on ?) asked Sarim 
at length of the pacha. 

Aslau slowly removefi his lemon I'^olouf cd m^)i]4h- 
piece. ‘Giadillu, EHcinjim* (Efiendim, I fih sick). 
The tehihuiik was resumed. 

‘ Min Al’lfih !’ (Heaven forbid), returned Sarlni. 

‘ 01 liai !’ (It is true), was the paeha’s rejoinder. 
Again tbere was nothing but tchibouk-pufSng mid 
silence. 

‘What business have you on hand ?* asked 8arim, 
after a long pause. ^ 

‘Bosh !’ (Notiling), was the reply of tlie paeba, with- 
out foregoing his amber' moiith-piecc for a moment. ' 

‘ Na tu III' (There it is), said the cadi. (Tha cadi it. 
an inferior judge, to whom Hie pacha surrenders 
business of the court in his absence.) ' My lord Is the 
master, and 1 am his slave. Have we not the rogue 
that imitated the hokshnfih^**- 

‘Boiiozer, you are an uss!* was the flattering reply. 

‘ Mashariuh ! what is the profit of sucli a caqse except 
the labour? 1 qucblion wdiotlicr tho Greek dog does 
‘not carry all his piasters on his back. Our oxchoque^, 
is low, and wc have need of such as can pay tkeir 
<zram*ast with a full purse. Once more 1 telt you^ 
Benezer, that you are an ass, and the son of an aast’ 
‘There Is, I hear, a wealthy pacha coming" here Ito' 
demand the help of the favourite of the padUhah—- ei^en^ 


* A hsHO coin, which was liunicd in a i 
SuUsn Mnhmouil the Powerful, 
t Fines. 


i of eamargon^^r 




? 3 f‘Qlihi^» SDy' lord^^ »^^ kithont the presence of the Shadow of .the l^adUhidi! Xet' 

ibr’« to question the authenticity all who want justice now ask/ an4 they. shaH- It&ve: 

oflti^ jatenii^ which the pactha had just fastened on the Rift!’ v * 

"linii. ‘^X'lntow not what his wants arc, tliat ho invokes , As he finished the words, an elderly Turk fietoehed 
"ttoi ^eondefoonsion of my lord. May it be blessed! lliiinself from the crowd, and .walking > rapidly across 
vBut 1 ata told that he is ns rich ns Kin^- Knroon,'*' and Uhe hall, till he reached the open space in the centre, 
^seaetters about his piasters as though they were but he fiinur himself ufion his knees and 
Agbdnst’ • Mustice! justice! justice!* • 

'*Oi)ok chay* (That is mucli), replied Aslan. ‘And The secretary spread the parchment upon hiS knee, 

dipped the calam (i>oii) in the bottle at his girdle, and 


yott think he will leave money hcliind him ? ’ 


‘My lord is wiser than a karalmh! Ilis penetra- thus held himself in readiness to obey any commands 
tioii. reaches to tlic centre of all tilings, and nothing is of tiie Mirror of Justice who was seated in the divati' 
liidden from his eye!* was tlie answer. ‘It is even above him. 


as he has spoken!* 


‘Wlic calls for justice? Speak I —wq listen!* safd 


‘Pek alii* (It is well), returned the pacha. * h'ow' are tlic pacha, 
tlie piasters tiiat of late liave found their way into the ‘May the life of my lord be like his power, with- 
treasury. Inshariah! (I trust in (iod) it is as you out cod, and ids shadow never be less!’ cried the 
say, Benezer. The respect for justice must be on the applicant. ‘The fame of iny lord has reached even to 
decliuc, or w'c siionhl not he in receipt of such mc.ngre the portals of Kl Masr,* and the light of liis peiiotra- 
presents. A boksha or an aiuiU (a handkerchief or a tiori discovers things hidden in the darkness of nii<l- 
hand-mirror). such are nowr thought fitting offerings to night. Therefore ani 1 come, I, Suleiman, the csscnce- 


the representative of the Lord of the Tiirec Seas ! * 


nici'chant in the Divan Ynli (l)iv.in Street) of the 


‘But was it not yesterday that iny lord rcccdvod * Taliarslii, to invoke the judgment of the Hcficclion 
tw'o hundred piasters from ?* intciposc’d the ! of th'j Padishah ii|»on that Jbn Sheitan.f Ka£nor, the 


unfortunate cadi. He was instantly stopped. | 

‘Benezer, you are a fool ! Had you been wise, yon i 


hlark slave who keeps my counter in my absence.* 
‘dood ; and you shall have what is right; for am I 


w'ould long ore this have filled your pt^cdccts with .yVA- • oof. here dven as in the stead of the padisluih, the Sun 
hiiji (pocket-money ), instead of keeping your purse ; of-Tihsliec and the Siiadow of the I” ni verse?* said the 
empty, and being reckoned unfit to di]) your spoon in . paciia. 

the same tchorha (’soup) as a mere khawaji in the ' ‘’raibin! taihini* (Kx^cll.’ut ! excellent), said the 
Tsharshi. But wh}' talk 1? I have said tlo'it you are ‘ satellites near; and a low murmur of a2)probation ran 
an ass, and I repeat it ! It is time. (l^V (Come). through the court. 

The pacha rose as by a great (llort to his feet, ^ * My lord the pacliii doubtless has heard the fame of 

being assisted so to do by two iu>ihrs\\ wbo cash put Suleiman, tlic maker of the imperial csficnccs, I have 
a hand beneath hi.s shouiilcrs, Having gently l.fted the propcriies of rf'cnts my siiidy, until I defy 

him to stand upon Ids feet, with as iiiucb care as all tb** competition of the Tsluirslii ; and the science of 
though he had been n cbamlelier or a (lermaii doll, the Franks ta but as an atom in the beams of my 
they placed one band benealb )jis elbows, wbilst with j kiiowledgo of all prcc^us ]K*rlmn'»3. A few weeks .ago, 
the other they lieM up bis rob(‘i». He leaned uivm my lonrs eorvnnt, after a liuudrcd costly experimeuta, 
tliem, panting and totteting. as if eru-^licil benealb invented a new es.'^ence, wbose excellence exceeded 
the weight of the dignities be sustained, as is usual that of all other cs^miccs under heaven if put together. 
Avith all great persons on occasions of state in the east. A single lirenlh td’ it, my lord, Avas like an entranec 
The ‘favourite of the parlishah’ aa^us follow e.l by six into paradise : tind but to uncover the of gilded 
soldiers of the guard A\ith t’neir otlieer; hia selictar- ivoiy in wliieh this BurjA:;s8i»<4 eoneociion aa'Hs con- 
agn, or SAvord-beprer; his kahvr dji-baelii, or chief of the taiiunl, gave its possess,.)r a joy as if ho had cont'erted 
coaij^-ni/\^ers ; ins odo-ssi-bashi, or the keeper of his the w? ole race of infidels to the faith of !he true 
seal and purse; his tchibouk-l :ishi, or boMer and filler believers. It Avas born of the spirit of a rose; and 
of his tchiboiik; two chokadars, or cloa k -bearers ; one bo avIio smelt this wonderful compound could hardly 
kirkeji'hashi, or large mantle-bearer; his merakhal., * re.g}iin his breath, so powerful was its swcetrie.'fs. This 
or chief guard of his stables; ainl llie tarafhani, or | sou of .a burnt father, my lord, stole the box in Aviiich 
j inspector; tho ebehir i’lisin, or snperintcmlcnt : the I tlie esisencft Avas contained from the drawer whertun- 
djillat, or executioner; and various subordinate officers j I Isail deposited it for safety, rnd took it to ono of the 
elosed up the rank. I ciiimiiig l'rank>«, A\bo, Indiied by Sbeitan, found Out 

Slowly and stately the nefiTS pliiced him to sit ' the nature of tlio<*e perfiinies of Avhieli it was com- 

upon the yielding cushions of the divan at the upper pt>und«Ml. And it av;is but yestertlay that Avhilst.think- 
end of the Hall of Audience. The cTowd of applicants ing there was but one llas'k of it in the whole unjil^ersc 
who stood with their hands me«*kly folded upon their — and that one the ll.icon, smidl as a pea, which I 
hosom^ jnst within the doorway, spreail iho palms of possosKc*! — T had pliial of it ollcrcd to me for inspec* 
Hieir hands upwards, and prostrated themselve.s till lion by Nniuteni, the riAuil merchant on the opposite 
their forehead touched the earth. The oIIIchts avIio side. The villain i** this Kafoor! My lord, he has 
kept guard over the door, pressed forth to make their v' • piasters suflijient to pave th ' Avay 
obeisance by kissing the hem of the pacha’s robe ; but tr«|m lienee ,«> the Kehaba I Aviih gold ; for this precious 
the pacha, witli a condescension Avhirli brorght out a perfume avouUI have been Avelcomo to every hftrem 
burst of applause, prevented them froir doing so, and und<w the sun, and even to the houris in paradise 1* 
ofihred them his hand. Eacli one took the profiered ‘Kaf^o^ stand forth!' pronounced the pacha iu a 
and distinguished boon, stooped forward, and placed it voice of ailiho9ity. An officer led the slirinking 

'Am. a • 4.^1 4l>.v ...... Amjv np t-l.n a.1.1 4'llAAA. 


for a moment upon his head. 


rKuiuidJ .ii to tho centre of the room, and there left 


‘fiali il*lAh eJ il rAriAh! Muiiammnd il n*sonl him, I'lie negro dashed himself to the eartlt, and 


‘Al*lftb! (There is no God but God; and Muhammed is clasp ng his liaiids, '^ried piteously for mercy, 
the prophet of God), cried Latija, the secretary of the ‘(live him the ba.itinado,* was the reply; and tlm 
court ‘ Ariah shekier ! (Praisg be to God), all tlic shrU kiug slave Avas led to a distant qfirt of the hall, 
^iglilh is to come for justice to this its asylum in and there, in sight of flic piuf^a, tiio preparations for 

- 'V' -’ ■ » — * the punishment were made. The feet were bared, the 

* ' The Crcaiiw of the cost. 

' f Tho neferS arc supposed to be men of especial nurltv. As s 
this; they wear women’s hair upon their nock and aroand 


4- Mecca. Son of Satan. 

* The holy tmuple at Mo(>ca. 


a wooden rod; ta'o men bold ends,' 
pi^ an each side. With the disengnged right hand, 
ioofc a thong, and .commenced alternately strik- 
'din a bldw. The screams of the black were terrible^ 
^ha' rolled his eyes in agony, he pawed the floor, hc^ 
^t the ground. The infliction was continued with-^ 
ont raeiffiy> till the pacha was pleased to pronounce, 
the emphatic * Themivi (enough). The suficrer was^ 
.then released, and allowed to crawl home as he 
conld. 

*Now, who else would hayc justice?* asked tlie 
secretory. 

An aged Jew advanced to the middle of the hall, 
and throwing himself upon his knees, with one of the 
lowliest salams of the east, began his complaint. 

*1 come to the Glory of tlu; Truth for help, and 
sliall 1 ask aid of the all-powerful pacha, who is as the 
Imath in the nostrils of his slave, in vain ? My lord, 
neon after the Bairain, 1 bargained with this flitliy 
Qreek, Angiolo' 

> ' * Angiolo, stand forth I ’ interrupted the pacha. It 
,wai done, and the Israelite proceeded. 

* I bargained with him, O Kusc of Justice! to lot 
kiln become the possessor of two bundles of my finest 
d&isAas* for* 

‘Had you paid the duty on them?’ asked Uic 

pacha. 

‘ My lord’s wisdom is wonderful! ’ cried the Jew. * Ho 
thinks all things, and all secrets are plain in his sight, 
like the heavens at noonday ! Who can liidc auglit 
from the Favourite of the radishah ? lly tlie bones of 
Abraham, my great ancestor, should I not be witless 
as a dog, if 1 souglit to do so, wiicn my lord know^s 
all things, and his servant is less than a slave in his 
tight?* 

The pacha solemnly nodded his head in a slight 
approbation, as if the Jew w'crc hardly worthy of his 
august notice; and a fresh murmur of ^Taibin! 
isiibin!’ rau through the apartment, to the great 
encouragement of Yousouff, the silver-bearded Jew\ 

‘1 took them to the (mstom-liousc,* resumed he; 
‘but Kamik, to whom I always pay tho tax, vras 
absent. I drew tho attoiitiou of his secretary to the 
two bundloB of bokshas, and sab! that as I had an 
immediate purchaser for them, 1 would take them 
away, and return with tho money at my leisure.*. 

‘You did soli them, tlicn, before you paid the tax? 
Did I not understand you aright?* asked the paclia. 

‘ My lord, it is even as j'ou say,* responded tlie Jew. 

‘Latija,* said tlie pacha to the secretary, ‘write 
that Yousouf!^ the Jew, is to> pay an avania of one 
hundred piasters for defrauding the revenue, and thsit 
he is to forfeit his two bundles of bokshas also to the 
state. Write also, that Angiolo, the Greek, is to pay 
bis avania of fifty piasters for purchasing two bundles 
of bokshas of Yousoutf, the Jew. knowing the same 
to have cheated the revenue of tVio Sublime Empire. 
Now, Hebrew, we listen ! * 

Bat the poor Jew now was speechless with vexation; 
and the whole court, which a moment before exulted 
in hia applause^f the pacha, now resounded with a 
titter delighVvk; his ill-lu(;k. t 

‘Where did you sell them, infidel?’ asked the 
pacha. 

‘The bargain was made in tho bazaar,* vplied tho 
unhappy Yousoulf, wringing Iris hands its tamgli he^ 
were ruined for ever. \ 

‘Latija,’ continued tho pacha to the seqi^ary, 
/YousoufT, the Jew, is, fined fift^ piasters for nlliilg 
bokshas within the city, llemuw, your cause is 
done?* ^ 

V'- ’‘■It is done, my lord.* Y 

i^^^s^iatya,* said the pachs, ‘write: YousoufiT, the Jew, 
la* tie |n,y an avania of one hundred piasters for troubling 
— 

‘ cV' ■ ■* Silk haiidkerchfcfi}. 




tibe divin with w eaine fbr which jUiarf was Ho 
Hebrew, your cose is dismissed.’ ^ 

A burst of applause followed this last dC; 

wisdom by the 'Sun of Truth, amidst whiidr ahe dia^ 
comfited Jew found Ms way out of court aw WsU^aS' 
he could. ^ - 

An ofScer now led one of tliose old woum wbes; 
travel with bouriuets, charms, and essences ibr sale ' 
before the divan. The official bowed himself to the 
earth. .. 

‘What complaints have you, Saider,* asked the' 
pacha, ‘ against this woman ? * 

‘None, my lord,’ said she — ‘none!* 

‘My lord,* said the official, ‘this is Zeinip Hsnounv 
who has been several times before you for her 
miadeods.’ 

‘ Astafa Ariah !’ (God he praised), cried' tho pacha,. 
‘I find all of you ready enough to talk of others* 
deeds, but, Masimriilhl there arc few. amongst you 
dare speak of liis own ! What have you done, Zeinip?’ 

‘Nought, Elfeudimon’ (My master), replied slie. 
‘Some (hiughter of a hamal lias of late iiitrodneed 
certain missives to the harem of Saraf Pgclia.’ 

‘ Did you do it ? * 

‘I? not 1!* responded Zeinip. ‘Not that I liave 
not in my day done such works for the young aikdem 
of the city. I have sold in the best harems toys 
whereon words of passion were inscribed in gold-dust 

upon the leaves of roses. 1 have* 

‘MashariaU ! she tells a tale to which it is a l^ome , 
to listen!’ said the pacha. ‘ Do we not talk of woman? 
— and that is bosh ’ (nothing). 

‘ So you all say,* pursued the imperturbable Zeinip. 

‘ Lofik* you, my lord ; Zeinip has not lived so lO^ 
but she knows how to discover a diamond from a 
cinder, and false ire from real passion. Sec here, my 
lord, X have all precious tilings in my basket. Wlu^ 
shall I slie\v you, Kfl'endimon? I have sUk-shawJa 
encircled with love-ballads from Hafiz; I have gums 
of Araby, and spices from the fur lands beyond the 
sea; I liaro anaiis whose frames are traced witli' 
gentle words; and I liave calams whoso language, if 
they be used discreetly, shall bo softer than tho breath 
of the rose; 1 liave bou(]iiets to protect from tlm 
evil eye; 1 liave diaries and rings, and rmulets and 
spells. I have one in particular tha% I wil|j|;hew 5'‘ou, 
ElTendiuion: it is in thc<<brm of a box, containing both 
essences and philters, and at tho bottom is a spoil by 
which, if the box be left uncovered at the fountain for 
one night at the decline of the moon, on the morrow 
one hundred piasters will be found at tfie bottom.’ 

‘ Insbal’luh, your secret is well worth the learning, 
Zeinip,* said tlie pacha. 

‘ My secri't 1 cannot, givc—tho box I con,* retttcoed 
Zeinip, banding it up. 

‘ Latija,’ said the pneha, as he received the ipeU, 
‘write: Snider, tlie officer, is fined fifty plaaten fol 
making a false charge against a good Moslem.’ > i 

This sentence being duly recorded, the Sun of 
was prepared to lift up the light his countenancm ! 
upon some new suitor. One quickly came. A young j 
woman, whoso dress and manners evidently betokened I 
tiiat she belonged to tho first rank of Osmanli society^ | 
was led in by a superior officer from one of liu ^ 
private apartments beyond tho hall. There ihedmdj 
boen staying till an opportunity for stating bar came i 
arrived, for sho was of too high a clam to miagfo witli ; 
the indiscriminate tlirong at the door. j 

‘Holy Prophet!* muttered the pacha to tlie cedi Ini 
an under-tone^ * but the young hoiib, after the eld on% : 
is like a sight of tbeeoventh heaven! Hat rise eeme 
to complain of her lost purchase in the Tshandiii or’<t6' 
ask for a fitting maintenance from her hiuhand ? BMi 
der ! (No matter.) Bak ahloum i * (We ihall see.} « . 

Again the pacha looked with fhrtive and 
gazo upon the fair young creature before him. -HSs 
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lUMjTfjflQ^ tmt yet, ivith Turk^ike 

wsfBMBft Ilieeyes watehed every motion of the picture* 
She WM yoiH^, and very pretty, ai ^he wives of those 
OwBinUe,. Whose station ^ves them power to choose, 
vsiiany'-ftro.^ Her large dark eyes floslied with that 
hriUiance which se ihscinatcs one in the Turkish 
iktIMdei although to any man whose sympathies are 
at all .right,' it is painful to know, that to produce 
this strange brightness, she uses artificial .and per* 
nicions means — ^the poisonous essonoe of hclladonng. i 
The cheek was palo an<l pure, and though so jealously 
hidden beneath the misty folds of her yashmak^ you 
could easily see the beauty of every feature, and even 
the pink spot in the centre of each check. Tiic long 
sleeves of her /eridje. (clo«ak) had fallen hack, thus 
revealing her arms, which were delicately moulded, and 
stainless as newly sculptured marble. A wreatli of 
pearls and flower-sprays confined part of l\cr hair 
behind; but much of it had hocm sufTored to break 
free, and the long dark curls falling around her shoul- 
ders, formed :i picturesque contrast to the pule loveli- 
ness of her complexion. A pretty little foot, incased 
in its embroblerod 8 lipi)er, just peeped out from under 
the folds of her large flowing s/udwar (pan ..alooii) of 
palo yellow and violet silk. 

She was of the highest rank, "us lias been said; and 
I notiiTcd that she began her petition very differently 
fVom any nrlio hhd preceded her. She pronounced a 
dignified ‘Salilm Aleikoum!* (Peace be witli 3 '«ii) to the 
pacha, and then commenced her recital— while slie 
held up the forefinger of her rJglit iiarid in a gesture of 
pretty command, and emphasising any sentence of 
Bpe(dal import by slowly moving it. 

*My lord the pacha,’ began she, *1 claim the protec- 
tion of your authority against m 3 ' huBban<l. I ’ 

. Unshariuh,* interrupted the ])aeha, ‘a woman has 
BO right to dispute the wishes of her husoand, unless 
it be a case of dcmvdij (hliocy) or of sc-mulnm 
(cruelty). He is her lord and iiiuatcr, and knows all 
things ; and she is as liosh, and h^ss tliau bosh (nothing, 
and less than nothing), in liis sight.’ 

‘Wuriiih! and a davahi (an idiot) and a scar(fdi 
(cruel man), too, he must he, or he would rot tr 3 ' to 
Oppose liis wife’s W'ants when iier cause is just, and she 
bus done n'ught to oil'end him. 1 had a slave, iii\' 
lorb, nar’M Zaida Ilanoum. Slio w'ns mine before 1 
married my husband, and ho l.us no riglit to her. 11 c 
began to look upon her with unblushing face and 
saucy eves, and I chose it not. I sent her away to th 3 
house of my friend, Selima Uonoum, but ho found her 
out, and brought her back ! ’ 

‘Why did you not shew him the bottom of 3 'oiir 
slipper?’- asked the pacha, much moved at this 
kijustU^ to the young wife. 

‘I did, my lord,* replied the Hanoum; ‘and once I 
was minded to apply it to his ears, but 1 refrained ! ’ 

^ Guzel, guzel!’ (Very good, very good), rejdicd the 
pacha. ‘The cause must indeed be serious when a 
wife can be suffered to apply her slipper to the ears of 
her husband ! By your patience, I know that you are 
to tlio right— for such can always keep their "temper. 
1 will send a script to your husband,’ pursued the 
pacha, as he saw the Hanoum taking out a ’« ell-filled 
parse. ‘No wife shall he unjustly troubled by her 
faasband’s fancies whilst the Favourite of tho I’adishah 
sits to judgment here ! ’ 

The purse was handed to the secretary, who in turn 
hapded it to the pacha. 

•‘1 know not what the costs are,’ said the arch young 
Hanoum; ‘but 1 require no deductions fironi my gift. 

any gemains, let it go to tho secretory, or any one 
^ to court who may choose it ! * 

Hanoum made a dignified salam— the pacha 
gWioasto returned it--^and then she passed out of 
case disposed of, the pacha declared that 
;|^.ivaa- to much fatigued with the duties of his office, 


that he really could alt Ifi/tho dlvaa no longer. The 
cadi therefore took his place. fiBowly and solemnly as 
he been led there, the nefbrs now supported Aslan, 
I'fom* the Hall of Audience. Wo followed, ^rfectly 
/ latisfied with our Day at the Divan. ' 

THE HISTOny 01' THE POUB 

Who is there of us that has hcon at schoed who 
remembers not that terrible question in geometrical 
progression beginning with ‘ One Sessa, an Indian,* the 
black gentleman who invented the game of chess, 
demanded of his prince in recompense one grain of 
wheat for the first square in tho board, two for the 
second, three for the third, and so on, up to the value I 
of more than the royal possosslons? It is to this | 
celebtalCM] person, it seems, tlint ive are also indiroetly 
indebted for the game of whist. In the chess of 
Hindosinn, Chniurnji — the four rajahs or kings— the 
ingininus Sir William Jones discovers the ^enu <if 
that wltich delighted the heart of Mrs ^arali Battle 
more than ten centuries afterwanis. In what manner, i 
and at what precise time, coloured cards took the place 
of carved figures, and the whist-table clboweA out tho 
chess-board, is not known ; hut a pack of Hindostanec 
cards in the possession of the Jtoyal Asiatic Society, 
and presented to Captain Cromline Smitii in 1813 by 
a higli-easte Brahmin, were deehirod by the donor to 
lie actufil] 3 ' one tl; jusand yaira old ! ‘Nor,* quoth tho 
Brahmin, ‘cun atiy of us now play at them, for they 
are not like our modern cards at all.* Neither, indeed, | 
do they i)ear an}’ remarkable resemblance to our own, ^ 
the puck consisting of no less tiiari eight suits of 
divers colours, the kings being mounted upon ele- 
phants, and tlie viziers, or second hohours, upon horses, 
tigers, and bulls. Moreover, tliere are other marks 
by whicli Die res^r'tive value of the common cards 
may be (iistinguislier^ which would puzzle our club 
q^iidniincs not a little— such as ‘a pine-apple in a 
shallow cup.’ and a ‘ sometliing like a parasol witliout 
a handle, and witli two broken ribs sticking through 
the top.’ 

In tlic Cliineso dictionary called Chinr/’-toye-tung^ it 
is asserted that dotted canU were invented in the 
reign of Soun-ho, A.n. 1120, and devised ffir tlie 
amusirient of bis numerous wives: there are thirty 
cards in eacli of these packs, three suits of nine cards 
eac’h, and three single cards superior to all the others, 
'riic name of one of the suits is /u'M>^rt-tcaa — that is 
to sa}’, nine ten lliousands of kwan, strings of beads, 
shells, or money ; and the titles of the other two are 
equally coneisc and sensible. Tlicso cards, however, 
have un advantage over tliose of Hiudostan in being 
oblong instead of cireular ; both, however, are remark- 
able for being emblematic in a very high degree; 
some of the Hindoo packs illustrating the ten avatars 
or incarnations of tl!e deity Vishnu ; and the so-called 
‘paper-tickets ’ of tiie Cliineso typifying the stars, the 
human virtues, and, indeed, almost anything you 
please. 

' ’'irds do not appear to Imre ocen known in Europe 
u'ltil townre^ the end of the fourteenth century. ‘In' 
tlie year 1370,’ writes Carelluyzo, ‘was brought 4nto 
Viterlio the game at cards, which comes to>m the 
country -f the Saracens, and is with them called 
naii;' v' lencc. afterwanis, perhaps. Jackanapes, Jack 
'of Can s. In 1308, this entry occurs in the accounts 
of treasurer of Charles VI. of France : ‘ Given to 
Jaco lemin Gringenneur, painter, for threo packs of 
cards, gilt and coloured and variously ornamented for 
che amusement of tho king, fifty-six sejs of Paris.* 

Tho clergy, it seems, took tlieir quiet ntbher, or, 
as 1 am afraid it was, to that ungenteel gume all-fours, 
very speedily after this, for they were forbidden these 
little amusements by the synod of Langres so early 
as 1404. 
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grew to T» » t?gtil« trade Ift Oermany 
. ^*ciirs after thit, wiiere it, ae weft oe card- 
J^oniB to hare i)^n for lome time' carried on 
„JveSy by females; the wood eni^aving of cards,! 
»ver, did not begin until some time afterwards, 
pips were then very prettily imagined, the suits 
consisting of hearts, bolls, acorns, and leaves. The 
place of her msjesty the queen w^as filled by a knight 
or superior officer; and it is to Ital}*. and not to 
Germany or Franco, that the glory of giving plarr aur 
damu at all must be conceded. There was also— 
imagine it, shade of Major K . !— no ace whatever. By 
14d0, gambling by monns of cards liad got to such a 
pitch as to provoke St Berunrdin to preach against it 
at Bologna ; and so eloquently, as to cause his hearers 
to make a fire in the public place, and throw all the 
cards in their possession into it — a proceeding which 
muat have been cnthusinstically applauded by the 
Messrs De la line of that period. We doubt whether 
Mr Spurgeon now-a-dnys would produce an equal 
effect in*St James's Street. 

In the books of the worshipful guild of cobblers, at 
Boipberg, there is a bye-law of 141)1. wliich impost's a 
flno of half a pound of bcos-wnx, for the company’s 
holy candle to burn at the altar of tboir patron saint, 
upon any brotlicr who, being cxt'ilcd by bad luck, 
ahould go so far as to tlirow tlie cards out of window. 
Tlie signs upon Italian cards, which seem to have been 
the first imported into Kngbind, Avtirc cuy»s, swords, 
money, and clubs ; but in the third year of Kdward IV., 
their further importation was forliiddcn, and the Iioiikn 
trade of cnnl-making protected. C^ards were pl.*jyed 
hy that time, w'e learn, ‘in all plat'cs of w’orslilp’ in 
this country, which, however, sinqily meat's in the 
bouses of ail worshipful people, such ns lords, hnigbts, 
and justices of the peace. 

Henry 'VII. was a card-pln^'er ; and tlioro arc not a 
few entries in that beggarly liionarch's privy-purse 
account, of his majesty’s little losings: tlie sly old 
fellow never seems to liave won anything. His 
daughter, Margaret, nt the aec of fourteen, was ftnind 
hy James IV. of Scotland — the tir.it lime be ever saw 
jUer — in the. act of playing cards; and it was most 
probably i?carttf, for he soeuis to hsvvc at once xwoi^oscd 
,tO hcp,4nd slie to have accepted him. lie was Idmsrlf 
a great card-player, and had delivered over to him 
at Molrose, on Christmas-night M1»G, ‘thirty-five 
unicornis, cibven French crown.*?, a <liirat, n ridare, 
;and a leu’ — in nil forty-two pounds, to spend .at 
cards. 

There was a sum regularly allotted to the rrinccp.s, 
afterwards queen, Mary, as pocket-money for thi.® 
especial purpose; the sums given her :it a time for 
immediate disbursement ranging from twenty to forty 
Bbillings, but one entry being so disgracefully low (for 
a princess) as ^ two and tuppence.’ It is probable that 
her indifferent luck at this .iTni^semcnt may have 
•contributed to the burning of not a few poor Christians 
in later years. Mr Barrington is of opinion that her 
Spartish alliance made games .at cards much more 
universal in this country; and certainly, Spaniards 
were early Totarics at the shrine of tlic Four Rinn|i. 
Car^ were especially forhid<h?ii to the troops on hoard 
of the Armada by the Duke of Medina ; but w'c do 
not know what authority llilr Samuel Bogcxi^ had for 
making the companions of Columbus * 


Gxw iiau 10 
land.^ 


Bound at Primero sit, a ^^bi»kercd band, 

So Fortune smiled, carole.s» uf sea or land. 

Qtiean Elizabeth liked cards ns w/il ns her sister^lid, 
^nd, when she ^lost her royal money, seems gener- 
gJV i^<^al temper also. Instead of 

ml|^;whjto malice which Mary indulged in, however, 
did but blurt out a harmless oath or two. 
Carey tells his father Lord Blunsdon, who 
about his journey to Barwyke, that 


Im had oetier tet abont, it at oncei <fop wbienj,tti 3 irl^:] 
hyr that you.determihde to begyn your josttey pauri',] 
Bcntlj after 'Wlut8Q|ityd» »ho grew yntoo a gretp 
het/ijniiynffe mih Gods words, that she woMe f eWt .Jor ’ 
by the feete, and send another in youip place' yf yniaj 
dalycd wdth hyr thus, for she woldemot be thus 
withall.* Jiini^s I. likewise played a good jJeal; 
so sleepily, that he required somebody to hold his 
cards for him. 

^Iwiit the year ICCO, heraldic cards were first intro- 
duced into England, the king of clubs being repre-r^. 
Rented by the arms of the pope ; of spades, by Uioae 
of the king of France ; of diamonds, by those pf the,., 
king of Spain ; and of hearts, by tho.se of the king of 
England. In 1G70, a pack was published qontaii^g 
the history of all the popish plots, ‘ excu^llcntly engraved 
on copper plates, with very largo descriptions under 
each card. Asiierscrs of this pack,* it is added by their, 
ingenious advertiser — that is, tliose who don’t buy 
them, wc suppose — ‘plaiiilj’' shew thcmsclvCa to bo 
Xiopisldy afteeted.* 

Tlio French, from whom we derive our ordinary 
suits of cli.’uiiond, l»carl, Bi»ade, and club — carreaii, 
C(T‘ur, pique, and trcflc — wen? cotitinually changing 
tlieir court-enrds, and representing on them all sorts 
of historical clianicb'rs. In tlio earlier periods, 
tlieir kings were Cliarlemagne, Cicsar, Alexander, 
and Davitl, or h?olomon, Amrustus, Clovis, and Con- 
stantine; sibout .ill of whom and tlieir followers, J^bre 
Daniel h.as the niost iiigenion.** information to offer. 
Troops, sius he, however bravo and numerous, 
rc*quire to hnvc* prudent and experienced { 2 *-'*icral 8 . 
The //v/7c. fi clover plant wliicli abounds in tlie 
mc:^d')W.^ of France, denote.« that a chief ought always 
to enenmp his army in a }>biee whore he may obtain 
forage for his cavalry; phpifs and vvrn'aux signify 
niagazinc's of arms wJiit h oiig^it ever to be well stored 
— tlic can out being a sort of heavy arrow shot from 
a cros.s-b(MV, and whicli wr4S so called from its head 
being squaied (ram'); /V4'f//-.s\ hearts, signified courage 
of both commanders and soldiers ; uiid so on to any 
amount. 

Whist was a popular game in England long before 
it btM'jime faMbionable. Jn KJCI, tlie second edition 
of Tfic ('o.hjilvnt (ittmeshr has ibis . juiss.T^e: 
and honours (by some called slam;, and <»:ii!at Afro 
g.nnes so common in England, in all ]uirts thereof, 
that every cliild almost of eight years hath a com- 
petent knowledge in that recreation ; and therefore I 
am more unwilling to speak anytliiug more of them 
tlian this, that there may be a great deal of art used 
ill dealing and jilaying at tliese gnmee, w'liich differ 
very little one from tlic other.* Another namo for 
this ancient game of ‘‘mil’ ami honours’ was .‘whisk 
ami swabbers’ from wliich title, without doiibt, was 
derived whi8^ and not,, as is popularly believed, from 
the Irish *bc quiet.* 'I’lii* game never, seems to 

have been pl.iycd upon iirinciplo riiiicli before 17J7, 
about the time that the famous treatiso by Edmund . 
Hoyle, Cent., was published by Thomas Osborne at ] 
Cray’s Inn : it was, however, long before this the pecu- 
li.ir recreation of the clergy and country gentlemen,, 
who left onilire to tlio ladies, piquet to the bloods^, 
and all-fours, put, cribbage, and lantcrloo to the lower 
orders. 

^ Since then, as wc know, the history of the Fbm* | 
Kings has never lacked students. It is probabte^ 
that during the last hundred years more money hi^. 
been spent in the encounters of these paper monarolis 
and their armies than in all the reid campaigns whigh J] 
have been entered upon in the same period by 
aiid-blood sovereigns; nor, indeed, in so loyal jft 
has life itself been spared, as many duels sprung 
curds can testify. Moreover, not a few fanatic pertoqs 
have absolutely' died in harness with cards Jp 
bauds ; Euch hr tlie groat Bath player Lookup, whe^ 
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■ ^ I HAit giMvie of huiiitiug-:r^(>uW t^ia Nortberii !bl4;nd,.)|A^«4‘jbei^ 

it' ! ^liig parniitt^ bjr inexorable death even covered with good to&. 

• -to ^Uiy dnt his' foar j>y lionoors and mark the gatine. temperate clinimte due to 

f\‘ \ ’ ft Hkely, however, that the history of the four >nide. Many squatters have alreaid^ settled Cp.eaftetN'; 
'V t^'l^iigcii'ilkc ihat of monarchy itself, will never be [live sheep-runs on the upland Bua-^Tanlwha phuiie,^ 
;- I' 1 jexiended to the 'New World; for Mr Andrew Chatto, and these piistonil colonists will dotthtleu]^ foilowe<l 
V whose Fadts and Spcetthtions vpon the Origin and by nariculturists as soon as government' juoceeds 4n> 
’i' Y'l^ktpry of Play^^ wo arc mainly indebted for purchasing the extensive alluvial pidn at Ah]|ftri» ' 
f : i this paper, assures us that the court-cards of a repub- Those who have read the uunieroiis gloiving dOSCrip^ ^ 
; : . licaU pack recently (1648) nmniifnctured at New tions of New Zealand, published under the auspici^s^c^ 

‘ Tork, and now in his jwssession, have no kings at single land-sharks, or combined lund-sharkiiig comp 
, ; all ; the president of iicarts being AVaahinglon ; of panics, will be surprised to learn that the quantity <rf, 

. ^diaiOonds, John Adams ; of clubs, rrunklin ; and of land available for agriculture is extremely snuilL 

• spades, Lafayette. One of the queens is Venus— Fully nine-tenths of the surface of the country consists . 
modestly concealing her cliarins after the American of steep razor-h:uikcd hills of white clay,' covered witli,; 
notions of delicacy— and the others are Fortune, Ceres, nn impenetralde tangle of rough fern, from three to- 
and Minerva ; wliile tlic knaves arc aptly represented fifteen feet high, wliidi will not ho replaced by useful 


by four Indian chiefs. grasses for many ages to come. Small patches of level. 

iiolin-Iand are sparsely scattered aloiig the clayey 

A buiiks of tlic rivcis ; but the ouly lands of any extent 

SOCIAL lLO(ji]i.l!jSS A1 JITL AK rJPODLS. luiapted for cultivation arc the large alluvial plains 
coNCLuniNO AUTJCLK. at tlio moullia of tlie rivers, and to these the shrewd 

The country wliich Taanmii took the liberty of naming l\raoris adliorc with provoking pertinac.ity. Where 
New Zealand, without daring to land and take pos- land has changed hands several times within the 
session, consists of a comparaiivcl}’^ narrow range of nierno/y of man, the last possessors readily Consent to 
lofty mountains, extending about eight liiindred miles j sell that which tliey liold ouly by a usurped and dis- 


in length from nortli to south, and is so jdaecd na to jmted oliwri. Thus the extensive Wairarapii Valley, 
comprise all tiie most desirable cruiiatcs of tlio earth in n(;:ir Wellington, and the Wairau ])laiiis, near Nelson, 
rapid gradiition, from the almost tropical tcnipcrnture w(»re easily acquired. J^ut all the persuasive powers 
of tiie Lay of Islands and Aiiekbinil, to the cold and of tlic governme’it t;oinnnssioncri< fail to cflcct a pur- 
stormy latitudes of Otngo and Stewart's Island tovi’nrds chase where Llie title lo land has been undisturbed for 
tho Boiitli. Tliis highly picturesque cliaiii of sharp many gen era lion a. In this category is the largest and 
wedge-like ridgcp, and liigli volcanic peaks, is inter- finest plain in Now Zealand, rioli, fertile, and level aa 
sected by (^ook Strait and Fovenux Siralt; .'iiid tlms a hilliard-talde, yet iiii.scalled Poverty Lay by Cook, 
divided into throe islainh, of wiiic.li the Northern boeuuse hii was not allowed to get supplies of wood , 
and Middle Islands, separated by (^:)ok Strait, lire of and watiT licro by the warlike Ngatikabungumis. 

! 'Considerable extent. It is said tliat tbe entire surface » The uinrilinui alluvial plains of New Zealand have 
of New Zealand is equal lo tliut (<f England and sonic remarkable pecnliarities. They arc not valleys 
Seotbind; but this must be aT<3ryrougli apijroxun.v sloping <‘ontiiiuously town from the flanks of the 
tion, based on tlic marine ourvey of Captain (kiok, for adjacent bills, Imt almost perfectly level plains, abut- 
110 general trigonometrical survey liai be jii iiudortaken ting against tbe steep hillsides as abruplly as the 
yet, altliougli the lo(‘al government would seoiu to surface of a deep lake. They are, in fact, most prob- 
havc both a strong motive and suflicient means for ably tbe level boLtoms of barge lagoons, elevated by 
doing BO, seeing Unit tlieir princitial function is to buy some general upheaval of the country. Some vdry 
large blocdts of land from the 31: ^ris at .about tliree- perfect examples of niised beaelies on the casfe coast 
pepoo ^er acre, tc be retailed lo emigrants at live and siicw such upiicavals Inivo taken place. Enormous 
j ten shilliiu',;^?, .according as it is J.iliy or level. Among lagoons arc slill often formed at tbe mouths of Rimost 
I the Euro))Snn settlements liere, conjiiierei.d enterprise all New Zealand rivers. Tlie lie:ivy rains of wdnter, 
j and success seem to increase with the mean tempera- flowing rapiiily over tlio imiiermeahic clay of tiie pre- 
tUTC. More business is transacted in Auckland than cipitous hills ami ravines, cause sudden and powerful 
In all the other settlements together. One Auckland floods, whieii rush slraiglit. to seaw.ard, and make the 
store alone, that of Mr Grahame, builL of honeycombed mouth of the river in a lino with its course near the 
black lava, from the adjacent volcano, Mount Eden, sea. But when the riicr is low in summer, tho heavy 
contains more goods tlian all tlie stoics of Wellington, surf of the great Soutlicrn (^ccaii, cspoeially during 
In tho language of tiie iiu'f, Auckland takes aoutlierly gales, combined with the prevailing current 
the leaib; Wellington makes a had second ; .and along llie coast, ilrivcs ijp tbo^ movable shingle, and 
■' the rest are nowhere. This is p.artly duo to the olteii causes tiie mow!’* of the river to travel along the 
favourable position of Auckland with respect lo the beach two or tlirec miles, as at the Wairoa in Hawke’s 
Australian colonies, and partly also to tho jicculiar Lay, and at Awa-puni in Poverty Bay; tho river 
character of the inhabitants of ermh settlement. T1 «j mc.in while running along a clianncd at tlie back of the 
leaders of those who founded Wellington, and its ofl- beach. After a long drought, a lica. y gale in Marqh 
flhoots Nelson and New PJymoutli, were chiefly the or -vpril often blocks up the mouth of tlie river^ 
jrounger sons of tbe English aristocracy, with a strong eiAircly, Such awa-punis, or closed rivers, are cqpi* 
haukering after picnics, balls, .and champagne suppers, moii all ;dong the cast coast. The waters accumulate! 
-aud CO great aptitude for buaincsfl; wliile Aucklau;! behind, and inucli alluvial matier is deposited in the 
is distinguished by a certain Yankee* like go-ahead lagoon B us formed, before an opening is effected,'. 
.«pHrit, chiefly imported fij»m Sydney and Tasmania, feciilicr if' another great flood, or cut by the natives to 
The settlements of tho Middle Island appear to prever' the overflowing of their kumara grounds, and 
^ive fallen into a state of permanent comniercial to o!^ . w the entrance of kabawai, patiki, and 'other 
igwralysls. A few years ago, some wealthy Port Phillip lishi^roni tlic 8ea. '\tu consequence of this unceasing 
jsqUiatterB endeavoured to grow wool on the Canterbury struggle between the sudden floods from* the moun- 
{wus, which produce a kind of coarse wiry tussock- tniiis and the powerful swell the ocAm, most of the 
gilaaa, but were - obliged to abandon tlie attempt on rivers of New Zealand termkiate in a large swampy 
aedbunt of i&o cold wintry winds and the scarcity of higuon, bounded to seaward by a long shingly beach, 
pastmage. through which a narrow opening carries off tho waters 

Ahiiriri, iii Hawke’s Bay, on the east coast of from the interior. Where these lagoons have been 





^f^,, T ' 

';^1fi« bare beea fomed|.|(^^ii]^ IMile as 
ver could wifli ftir. ' , 

rAhurirl plain bi a good type of its kind, ai 
well the peculiar prMeie of the fortnatioi 
rivers run through the plain into S commcAi channel 
Vhout twenty miles long, at the back of a bench oi 
‘ small movable shingle. The channel leads to a Ingoonl' 
about twenty squm inilee in extent, lying at the baisu 
of the narrow beach also, and on the side of the plain 
opposite to Cape Kidnaiiper. An opening, of 150 
ya^s in width, from the lagoon to the sea, at the 
iriaiid pall before mentioned, is the only outlet for all 
these rivers in summer; hut in winter, each river, 
swollen by the heavy rains, hursts through the beacli, 
and makes to itself a separate mouth. Kotwithstand- 
ing that the tide rushes through the main opening at the 
rate of six or seven knots an hour, tlic lagoon is rapidly 
sHting up, and mud-nuts arc iippearing wherever there 
is, easy water. A Maori boy having upset his canoe 
in a high wind, and lost a new iron plough, we swept 
for it with two boats and a chain, but gave up the 
attempt to recover it, when we found that an oar, 
twenty feet long, could be pushed down with ease out 
of sight, into the soft mud at the bottom. 

- Jn oraer to keep my appointment wuth Karaitiana, 
I had to cross this lagoon in a wlialc-boat, a little 
tbyagewlkichl always undertook with plensu^. There, 
hurge gulls and gannets were soaring aloft, and dashing 
down headlong into the waters; dark green shi^s 
raised their snake-like iiccks from the waves, with 
captured awa or patiki in their bills; the spotted 
crested cormorauts were flying to and from their nests 
in the rounded holes of the clay-clifls ; and the graceful 
terns were wading along the margins of the shoals. 
There was a spice of danger too, for a strong tide-rip 
was to be encountered, hidden mud-hanks and 6n«*ig8 
were to be avoided, and occasionally the ominous hack-4 
fin of a shark w'ould be seen to follow tlie wake of the 
boat. Indeed, a large shark once attacked us, wdien 
fishing kahawoi on the lagoon, from an old broken 
canoe, with such fury and perseverance, as to make 
US paddle home in hot haste, to avoid being capsised 
and devoured. 

The influx of settlers into this favoured district has 
already raised up at the entrance of the lagoon three 
public-libases, where London porter may be had for 
half-a^crown a bottle, and brandy so plentifully mixed 
with fieiy arrack, as fully to confirm the Maori’s sal 11- 
taiy idea of the noxious qualities of wai. piro. My 
path lay, for several miles beyund these houses, along 
the beach towards Capo Kidnapper, d ust where the 
fierce surf rushes up, hissing and boiling, tlie ground 
is sandy and compact^ and easy walking is practicable, 
by hazarding a wet foot now and then. Higher up the 
beach, the labouring pedestrian sinks to the ankle at 
every step among the loose shingle, and walking is 
excessively fatiguing. However, «1 preferred walking, 
in order.to look for shells and sponges on niy way, and 
had sent back the horse which had been put at my 
disposal. Large masses of red and white pumice lay 
scattered around, brought down by floods from the 
volcanoes inland. Of this light material the settlers 
here build tlie chimneys of their wcather-boareed 
houses, cementing the pumice with lime of burnt 
shells; fbr building -stone and limestone arc not 
within a convenient distance of Ahuriri, V found a 
few shells of common types, but not h single^pccimcii^j 
of the beauHful Spiruta Australis^ v liicU 1 had p^rionsly 
gathered in abundance at Poverty Pay and in tki Ihiy 
of Plenty. Tho river-channel ^liiid the beacw and 
the neigikbouring swamps were covered with flocks of 
wild, ducks (pd/era). X;ow and then, a shy little grebe 
1‘Wiould dive out of sighi, or scuttle away into a raupo 
or a pair of the large paradise ducks would rise 
ajidfiy off overhead, the sombre male uttering his usual 
'jltjji^ jgMund * gluck, gluck,* and tlie gaudily coloured 


female her shrilly pitflohged my, fiom whlcli#W.Mio 
(pu-tangi-taagi) is derived. These fiiid^liltds aia.si^'{ 
to frequent this district in increased suiiiben^ 
season,, as the extent of Cultivated 4 and kicMiiis^^ 
They fieed in flocks on grass, com, and* 
partake more of the nature of the goose titan of 
duck. ..-V'.').; 

Karaitiana was to meet me at Pukenau, the kaigna\' 
of Noah; 1 therefore passed Awa-poni, the kaigosi 
of Karaitiana, and crossed the channel in a eonee ,|0 
Pukenau, on the ^assy banks of the Kgarurdio river. 
Tho village contains about twenty bouses, snugly iiid < 
amid groups of noble willow-trees, just then opQiiinjF; 
their fresh green leaves, in pleasing contrast to nuiiH 
bers of pcach-trccs, blushing all over with the pfiok 
blossoms of early spring. All the villagers were at 
work, some ploughing with horses, otliers digging with 
spades, to which they seldom needed to apply the 
heel, so light is tliis sandy river-soil. The women and 
children were putting in uncut seed-potatoes, while the 
patriarch Noah followed, with a hoop of supplejack on 
a long handle, with which he filled up and smoothed 
over the furrows, l^otatoes, wheat, and Indian com 
are the staple of tho Maori farmer. Fakehai— often 
old whalers or refugees from Tasmania— are settled' 
along the coast to buy produce from tho natives, who 
bring it down the rivers in canoes to the store on 
the coast, and return with supplies of slop-clothing, 
farming-instruments, &c. The merchants in Auckland 
send scliooncrs and small brigs to ‘drogue*' for* wheat 
along the coast ; and thus the harvest finds its way to 
market. In many cases, however, the natives them- 
selves possess small soa-going craft, which they navi- 
gate witli surprising skill and success. Tho natives 
of the Bay, of Plenty alone possess eighty-three such 
vessels. TJie proceeds of the crops go to buy horses, 
saddles, clothes, ploughs, &c., for the Maoris pay no 
rent, and are not troubled with butchers* or bakers* 
bills, since they grow their own food on their own land;, 
moreover, they are free from all rates and taxes. 

8oon after niy arrival, there came two rangitiras on 
horseback from Otaki to seek aid in a civil war just 
arisen about the sale of some land there to government. 
Eleven men and a principal chief had been killed in 
a recent skirmish. Though tiot present at the korero 
which ensued, I learned that my faiming Triends were 
by no means disposed to meddle with thff^misdiiof* 
whicli a certain geiitlcnian is said to find ‘for idle 
hands to do.* Another war about a disputed titlq to 
land, has been carried on for some time past at Taupo, 
between tlie cliiefs Tohurangi and Bohipi, in which 
scventecin have already fallen on one side, and eleven 
on the other. It is not easy to see how the powerless*^ 
local government can interfere advantageously in such 
cases, and without sofnc efihetive interference, one of 
tile opposing tribes will certainly be annihilatped. 

During my stay here, 1 was lodged in Noah's houses, 
which is the first Maori house 1 have met with that 
diflers from tlie universal ancestral type. It hut 
two apartments, a but and a ben ; a table, windows, 
and a high door, a pnmicc-stone chimney, and a bed**, 
place, raised above the ground, not unlike tlie hexes' 
that do the office of bedsteads in the fore-cabin of It J 
small steamer, but still a great improvement on sle^ 
ing on the earth. In tho evenings, a prolonged tinkling^ 
on the head of a hoe summoned all the village to. 
karakia, or church, a building nearly covered wiclt^ 
drooping willows, where Noah read prayers in l/Smi 
amid profound silence, except when responses 
required. Before and after all our meals^ grape wet 
invariably said. A few hundred yards from the 
village stood a large native church capable of 
ing one thousand persons, now gradually feUliilg into 
decay, the regular services having been for'aama time' 
suspended in consequence Of the immoral oond^t 4»f 
the European minister. • > /. V'V.Vi 





f v3a[^ iHMahik;'* *»rg» caao#, About ^forty feet longr, tpeoial entertaImM in.irtiich 

Meit'iHth provleiont, aeveral Imndrede of ibarp-< the frugal Maoris rarely hiditUiife^l^eir menaUboa belhg^^ 
and poten, and a mallet, for uaE& anrrey, potatoes, knmaraa, rice; mekme^<«id.flalh EaraHiana 
iegether witb a plotigh and otiier farming uteoails, was ^ijtnicated the site of the toWt and nukged long 


; -aoBOiopKnieu oy iier Haupea (uiiaui ^iiiue eon;, jld i mvt: m me BiaKcs Uiat denned the limita.Of aacn 
ahailow water, the canoe is alwn}'8 propelled by a long /-Uotment. We bad to force our way through 'ia' tatifdad 
mwfiaka pdo, but in deep water by the paddle. The mass of harsh fern, a yard high on flic plain, and four 
women do every kind of work tliat the men or five feet liigh wherever the good soil had lodged in 
'do, except fighting. They are gentle, patient, and the hollows. My assistants worked with good will, 
indiistrioua, with soft voices of a silvery sweetness, and soon slicwed a perfect comprehension of the nature^ 
• ^The old crones are excessively ugly, especially on of the business in hand. Indeed, the Mtuiri intell^t 
great' occasions when en gmndt tmue^ with tlicir hair is decidedly of the mathematical order, as is shown by 
iricaed out into a frightful shock. The younger their universal fondness for arithmetic, draughts, &c. 
women are seldom remarkable for beauty, and seem On the day aficr the completion of our labours, 
very deficient in the art of feminine adornment. Their Karaitiann conducted mo home on horseback across 
^dress' is a cotton gown tied only at the neck, with a the plain, by a route whicli lay through the pahs of bis 
silk handkerchief on the head ; or with the jet-black friends, 1'urehali and I’aoro. in both places, the people 
hair uncovered, plaited neatly, and forming a large were busy tlirasbing wheat, men and women mani- 
knot behind, or jirojecting in front, like a penthouse, pulutiug light flails, in strokes regulated with mathe- 
as if combed over something. Tlicy have, however, mat leal precision by the stanzas of a song chanted 
without exception, fine regular white teeth, in spite t)f hy a simrle leader, as on board ship, and the refrain 
the frequent use of the cutty-pipe, and l i-co, full, taken up joyously by the whole body. These people 
lustrous, dark eyes ; and realise fully the somewhat are so}>er, intelligent, frugal, and industrious^and as 
coarse description of a certain English rustic beauty in farmers, arc evidently formidable competitors of the 
Gay's third jmstoral : hmropcun .emigrant. They have all the elements of 

-r ' VI 1 1 1 V V • • permanence in greater abundance than any other 

S h.“hor b«aU.tohari, wliraroTon.. —io^t’ ^ 

ITioush ClurmUjrs nmy l«.a.st a Tvl.itor dye, ?• 5® 

Yet the black aloe taraa in my rollinff eyo ‘'i® “?«* Plw>t» J»is loot. 

And fail-cat l.lcaanma drop ivith ovcrjM.iyial, , ^ tnl-ca . contumo to co-operate 

But, the broan beauty will like hollies last. Iiannoniouely in founding their town, they will ina^ 

the (Inn end of the wedge of social amelioration ; for 
f^lf all the Maori kotiros (girls'), the daughter of Noah emulation is largely developed in the Ataori character, 
was certainly the prettiest and tlui most graceful. A When one Maori gets a horse, every other Maori in 
rich vermilion glowed through the * brown beauty ’ of Abe district tries to compass the purchase of a horse- 
her cheeks. Slie was, of course, tlu' cynosure of likewise. If one tril'o succeeds, perhaps with the 
neighbouring eyes at Almriri ; an^l was not the less judicious aid of a botoU loan from government, in 
interesting to a honio-siek wniidering Pnkoha for obtaining a joint-stock sciiooncr, or a water-mill, other 
rejoicing in the euphonious name of Wikit iria! The tribes become rostloss and dissatisfied until they can 
weather assuming a threatening appearance. Karai- do the same. In consequenee of this strong spirit of 
tiana, with the over-ready Maori taihoa, wlueU niay emulation, the success of the new town of Ko Haurn 
be rendered *by and by,' ‘wait a little,* deferred our would ho a powerful incentive, and a sure prelude to 
departure until the next day, Ii. the meantime., a the construction of similar towns ail over the country. 

colofTTCd grOund-p’an of the new town, shewing equal 

allotments'' uf land for 104 fatmlies, disposed in two ^ 

parallel lines along the banks of the river, each allot- SI<B-AQUEOUS HAIL WAYS, 

ment separated from the rest hy a wide roadway; A kailway system, to be complete, must embrace the 
and the plans and elevations of the proposed new means fif a continuous passage between the tennini of 
bouses, were inspected and studied with general each individual line. Mountains, if need he, must be 
interest. The new town is to he called Ko Ivaurii, bored tliroiigli, and rivers bridged over ; hills levelled, 
which is the name of the traditional Solomon of the and hollows filled up; and these objects are in general 
Maori people — a man who seems to have been dis- attained at present most clTectualiy. There is, how- 
tingoished as much by his conscientious trutiifulness ever, an obstacle which may and does occur, in the 
and faithful adherence to hip promise, as by his shape of navigahh rivers or estuaries lying between low • 
general wlsapm, for he is niA'ays referred to ns hanks, and for the os,rcorning of which, none of the 
‘ l^utu-ki-tahi one-worded Hauru). It is cer- means above enumerated can be employed. The only 
tainly significant of the moral change that has taken principle on which this can be done is by passing 
place among these descendants of warlike kidnappers beneath the water ; and the groat tunnel under the 
andxannibals, that they should spontaneously choo.se Tb*'’i»es suggests the means of e.Tceting this. ljnfi>r- 
to -live under the shadow of the name of tliis Maori tui..<tely, or perhaps fortunately, as the case maybe, 
Confucius, rather than of that of some of their most th^. great experiment does more than show how possith 
noted warriors of the olden time. The civilised it is to tunnel under tidal and navigable rivers : it 
.l^kriiBS, on the contrary, honour warriors more than also prov^that this can only be done at an enormous 
mral philos^hers, as is testified by the Nelson and expense, A kJ it sucli a depth below the surface of the 
Wellington that vegetate on the opposite shores of soil conif osing the actual bed of the river, as to rendex* 
Cook Strait. the practically inapplicable, even for ordinary 

Ait length we started for the head-quarters of our trafiiif jf wdiceled vehicles, by reason of the difficulty 
■ Taue-nul-o-rangi, a sort of country-house of of ai^^irowjh ; and ^yst of all for railways, the very 

Eamthma's, on the side of the river opposite to the nature of which precludes the possibility of their devi- 
new It^n. The house was half filled with socks of ating, except very slightly, firom th^ surface-level. 
'WbiSMi^-pptBtoos, spades, Ac., apparently doing duty It might appear as if the Afiih of a tunnel would 
BS U 'ttlrn when the family were in town. Here the signify little to a railway approacliing the river at 
oominMriat department was managed by Madame right angles, as the gradikit might begin at a eon- 
.SarrilianA, brought a fine ham for pay siderabic distance at eitlier ride. This is certainly 
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would bb tlie plateaux wliicli ri e 

igalKHre %he river-Tallejr'un citli^ir aide, it is cvidci t 
'that, in a%enbral way, tlie depression of the line 1 o 
a raised causeway and bridge — ^were this latter allov * 
able in the case — would bo (luitc as much as couitl 
consist with the*' maintenance of n proper level for. 
railiVay purposes ; while the additional dip into a 
tunnel, far below not only the level of a bridge, but of 
tlie bottom of the water itself, would be either alto* 
gether iinpraoticable, or practicable at a cost and 
labour prohibitory. 

Granting* then, that the ordinary tunnel is inadmis> 
Bible in such cases, and tliat tiie lovr level of the banks 
renders the example of the nnigniiicent Britannia 
Bridge eiiually inapplicable, the great problem appears 
to be, whether any otlier mode of passing a tniin, 
either over or under navigable riv(>rs, is to bg found 
In the resources of modern engineering. 

The answer to this (xucstion is given by a Mr 
Holcomb, an engineer of experience and ro})utatioii ; 
aud it is our purpose now to introduce to our readers 
the plaft' wliich he proposes to adopt, and whicli seems 
highly creditable to his ingenuity and skill. 

‘ Mr Holcomb of course i)roposcs a tuniie], but such 
a one as, while it nifordsr .all the requisite qualities, 
will be free from the cbjeclions which wa have jilliided j 
4o above as fatal to tlie adoption of the boring principie. 
It 'Strikes us that the simplest way of explaining tlie 
matter to ordinary re.'iders, is to sa^', that it is now 
proposed to place a tube, like tbc llritannia Bridge, 
under the water, and pass the trains through it as 
if it was suspended above. 

The*advantagc8 of this plan are manifest. The iron 
sides of the tube wdll ailbrd full}* as anqilc prote(‘tio% 
to the traveller as the native rock or the ccmenleu 
brick lining of a tunnel ; it may tberernro be placcjd 
w the water, if deep, or slightly beneath it, if sliailoif^ 
and it may be made with a certain slope from citbci^ 
side towards the middle, which arrangement will have 
the advantage of allowing a deep iiassage in mid- 
channel for the shipping, as well as nllbrding vastly 
increased facilities for the entrance of the railway; 
every foot gained in this matter of level at the entrance, 
necessarily representing a vast economy of cutting in 
tlie approaches. Thus, wdth only a trifling depression 
of the line, the train may glide into the arciiway 
— i*emoved one Imndred feet from the river — which 
constitutes the moutli of the tunnel. 

Such arc the principal features of Mr Holcomb's plan. 

The tube is to be made of a square form, and the 
sides of corrugated iron. The vast and almost mira- 
culous increase of power given to sheet-metal by this 
form, seems to insure two essential points: one, 
strength in resisting pressure ; ipnd the other, econ- 
omy in labour and material. In future, tliero will 
be .no use whatever in employing heavy .//oiC plates of 
metal to sustain a certain strain, wliere much lighter : 
ones will do at least as well, if corrugated. 

The tube itself is to rest on a row of piles, driven 
iirmly into the bottom, and afterwards cut oil' to ahe 
required length by machinery of Mr Holcomb’s inven- 
tion. Thus, the railway will be rendered independent 
of the inequalities of the ground, wjielfcer ns to 
strength or level. Upon these piles, 'die tuUbmust b^ 
ballnstcd down ; for, notwithstanding the wei&ft of th^ 
metal employed, it will still displime so mucli mter as 
to possess considerable buoyancy jT \ 

We are very far from being sanguine enough to 
BUppose that this system can ever » lie applied on a 
grand scale ; and it has little or notliing in common, 
Bp^ahlug in an engineering sense, with those wild 
jpni^BCtB with which the public have been amused from 
to time, and which speak of a submarine tube 


from. Ca^it to a mera 

marine tdnnel, althoag!h a ^ heavy jcb'* ' to itselfc./ijl’: 

talked of as only an ordinary and Icgttimale 

ment of our present railway system. 

There can be little doubt that 
situations in which the plan proposed by Hr HoSebrnb , 
will be found to be boilt practicable jand highly 
advantageous. 

Z E n O T E s. 

ZenoTBs is a man of stone, 

lie lives but for himself alone ; , , 

No wife’s endearments soothe his cares, 

Nor sweet small footsteps on the stairs ; 

Nephew or niece he hates the name. 

No place in hall or heart for them : 

For no one in the world cares he, « 

And yet he fain beloved would be. 

Grave views of life Zerotes takes, * 

He shuns all holidays and wakes ; 

A merry lau.gh provokes his frown, 

He sternly puts all nonsense dow n. 

When tlirough the \illage runs tlie .jest, 
lie stniiils unmoved amidst tbc n st. 

A Icill-joy bated much is he. 

Yet fain Zerotes loved would be. 

Of nr»ble, Lhougbirnl, generous, bold, 

Zerotes li^Ls not to bo told ; 

Teil biin of those Avho do amiss, 

Atiil sillier for't, yon give him 
Speak of the reekless and absurd. 

He echoes eaob dotraetivc word. 

No gentle unnincuLat*)!* he. 

And yet be fain beloved would be. 

Gold, timid, buttoned up, and grim, 

Few e'er Ir.iVi* b<*en obliged to him ; 

\c*t while he does so little good. 

Ho talks of men's ingintitude — 

Tlnpatcful, yon iiia\ well believe, 

For f.ii'ours that liny ne'er reeidvo— 

Yokf^bougb a ini-^.nithrope is lie, 

Zerotes fain beloicd would be. 

ff ^ 

Self-love, oil, what a witch thnii artj^ « 

'Wliat trieU.s th(^*u i»layest with the In^rt! 

To keep this wisest of mankind 
To one small ]»ieoe of wisdom blin.l ; 

In cheoHess life, day after day, 

To make him waste himself away, 

Seeing not what a child cun see, 

The iinlovlng ne’er beloved con be ! 

[From .*in clej'jint vulnioe, entitled Pftetir. Trfffitih hy Thottuw 
K. ilieke.v. Amidttt. ttie hott of tli« followerii o*f Tennyson and 
Longfellow, W'e hull with iniicli pJeusiire one who appears, more 
inelhicd to cultivate the .'.‘oiumuii-senso muse, now too mneh 
iieglocted.— JC d.J 


Tim CAT-TIIAUB. 

Tlie cat-trade is becoming quite a branch of oomiDBroe 
in New York. ileeentJy, a cat-merchant in New York.8eni 
fur a cargo of cals to the island of Malta. On the return**' 
voyage, a violent storm sjirmig up, and an old salt swore 
tliat tbc cats were devihs, and would send the pc^ooneir 
and all to Bavy .loncs's locker. This was enough far 
Uic superstitious crew; and Iho cats were isunediotelj' 
demanded of tlie captain, given up, and drowned. By a 
singular coiiicidonee, the storm abated. Tlie owner of tM, 
exits has now sued the owners of the vessel tor -daiuagpp, 
laying tlie value of tlio cats at 50 dollars apieoi^pw. gm 
dollars . — Canadian Free Prese, * “■ * ■ 
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PICTURES IN STONE. 

Thick inlaid with patiiics of liriKkt crold. 

AlcrcJiuut fif Vcnirr. 

Tnn art of working in ninsaic is tbe alnios" exclusive 
property of nuMlern Italy, haviiij; tleaccjulcfl to tlie 
ilcilful artists of Rome and I’Jorence fjfni tlioir 
ancestors, wlio adorned in t lassic time the puktces t/f 
the Coisurs, and devoted theniBclves diirin:' the ora td’ 
early Christian art to the decoration of the cathoiIraJ 
of St Murk. With an ainazin^^ patience inasteiins: 
his passionate southern hlood — mmHi a con'^cieritious 
fidelity that perpetuates to this day the earnest 
spirit of Giotto and Masacclo—with a steady j»ro- 
grepslveness of execution lliafi has conic jn time to 
rival the veiy touches of the flexile hrusii, the Italian 
rnosnicist has gone on from century to cc-nluvy truns- 
lating painting into marbles and precious «toncji, piling 
up the labour of his unrecorded life upon imperish- 
able tablets, and transmitting witli his work and Ids 
improvements an inlurifanco of fresh pJdit-'^' c, fiwdi 
love, and fresh ambition to his sucoesror.‘^ 

• .It has been our good-fortune of late to follov. the 
dcvciopmeiit of this admirable art throughouii rdl the 
stages its progriSFi, from tlm tcssidated pavements 
and fallen ceVling;; of the impf.>’iril ruins, down to the 
mfir/ellou«^ reproil'uvlions of 'J’itian and Correggio In 
the papal workshops at the Virfican. Rriedy to detail 
the results of these observations, and to convey at the 
same time some notion of the laborious metliod by 
which pictures in atone aie pieced ainl perfected, is 
therefore the object of the present paper. 

Mosaic art naturally divides itself into throe periods 
— tlio antique, the medieval, ami the modern. Of 
these, the antique is the boldest and least inamiercd ; 
the medieval, the most defective and meagre; the 
modem, both for elaboration of colour and vorkmuu- 
idiip, the best. Tlic early Ivoinau mosaics are iornicd 
of coloured marbles, with an occasional intermingling 
of burnt clay for tlie w\arnic6t reds. These pieces, or 
testeloBf cotfsist of^ small cubic blocks about the size 
of dice, and are now and then found to vary in magni- 
tude as the delicacy or vastness of tbe design may 
require. Thus the ingenious patterns in giallo, rosEo, 
and verdc antico, and the gigantic dragons In black 
and white marble which are lying open to the air and 
son; but atill undcfaccd, amid tlie ruins of the baths 

' Caraoalla, are but roughly shapen, and exhibit 
ga]^g interstices filled up with cement. The famous 
pavenlefit of the Battle of the Centaurs and Laplifue, 
the circular hall at the Vatican, and the 
exquii^ poOBaic of gladiators and animals found at 
YenuidiflQ^ and now laid down in the great hall of 


llic princely Borghese villa, manifest, on the other ; 
band, a degree of artistic merit, carefulness, and finisli, 
whicli might almost challenge comparison with some 
of tl.e'‘motlcru w orks at St Peter’s, or the medallions 
tluit deevrato with ^rhdics fineless* the magnificent 
Jiisles of the new' basilica of St Pauls beyond tl;o 
Walls. The heads are full of spirit, tbe j^ouping 
admiraolo, and tlie anatomy surprisingly accurate. 
Tl’c latter specimon is especially valuable on account 
of tbe costumes introduced, and tbe particulars of the 
combat there ' rcj)rt‘scnted. Lions, tiger?, buffaloes, 
oxen, and even o;>'i riches, arc seen to liave been the 
victims of. the arena, and Rome of the men arc 
designated by name in rude mosaic lettering. This 
work is supposed to date from the lliird ceiiturx', and, 
togi ihcr A\ith the Jlaltle of Centaurs, and the great 
l»avciiiciit of tlio Athletic ijpw laid down in m lai‘go 
hall near the Christian MuReum at tile Lateran, is 
pel Imps the lincst and least injured of old Roiunn 
mosnics now extant, # 

' Witli the revival of art in the middle ages, a new 
sort of luosaie caiuc into fashion, whereof the material 
was a species of composition, variously coloured, and 
glazed, to represent enamel. In imitation of the 
religious pictures of the period, these medieval mosaics 
were generahy relieved by a gilded background,* and, 
being nee ssarily uiid at all times harder than painting, 
exaggerated tlic dofocta without exhibiting much of 
the excellence of tbe contemporary pictorial art. The 
famous Kavieelhi, representing St J’etcr walking on 
the sea, executed by Giotto in 11^1)3, ia probably the 
finest medieval work of this kind in existence. The 
mosaics of Cavalliiii and lii? coiiteinporariee, as well 
as those which decorate the vestibules and baptistery 
of llie catlu dral of St iNTark, fire, on the contrary, 
more curious than ^ hcautiful ; find, being treated 
after the still’ and lifi.'ral manner whicli has latterly 
obtained the imnie of in’c-Rapbaellcsquc, occasionally 
provoke a Riuilc wdiere Ihoy arc intended to invake 
de'-»‘*ion. Thus,* in an exiericr mosaic over one 
of ...ij doors facing the piazza, w’e are shown how 
the* body of St Mark was passed, concealed in sa 
liampcr, through the cuatom-housc of Alexandria. 
The ludicjf>us^ anxiety of the Venetian coiispiraton, 
l^nd iht|rr.in*ist»kablc expression of a MuBSulman . 
inswett/ wlri turns away from the obnoxious basket, . 
with ^Wiuso between his thumb and forefinger, tell 
a talJ partaking Icia of tragecly than comedy, and 1 1 
tertiryinj^b at all cvenrs, tha^ the smugded saint hod 
not only died in the ‘odour of Mmctity,’^ut continued 
to cxhfilc it for nearly eiglrf hundred years after 
his decease. 'Die iqore modem mosaics, and, above 
all, that fine one of St Mark, in pontifical robes, 
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tflidoBcft br Titian, and eucvtad bjF .ifae Zuceati, 
Jim jbe excepted fhMm^criticiiUD, afi4 ullo^ed to renlf 
all but the Tciy marvele of recent prod^ictionf 
'-fer thete, unrivalled AS they are in colour, delicacyt 
and fidelity, we must turn to the magnificent altor^ 
pieces, and the no less magnificent, though necessariij^j 
oparser decorations of the domes and ceilings oiL| 
6t Peter’s. Here,* bewildered at first, and unable to^ 
believe that they are other than they seem, we find 
Uie master-pieces of the renaissance reproduced on 
every side. Fresh and brillianj: are they, as if removed 
but yesterday ftom the easel-changed into stone, as 
bidbre the, glance of Medusa— fadeless, perfect, inde- 
structible ;by aught ssve fire. Here is the Trans- 
figuration of Baphnel, the St Michael of Guido, the 
St Francis and St ^bastian of Domenichitio. Far 
above^ peopling the circuit of the mighty dome, and 
filling the spandrels of tho great arches, we sco more 
mosaics, as delicate, apparently, as those above the 
altars, but constructed nevertheless upon a scale pro- 
portioued to their elevation. The cherubs up there 
are larger than Gog and Magog, and the pen in tlic 
hand of St Mark measures six foot in length. 

From»St Peter’s to the manufactory of mosaics in 
the Vatican is but a step, and no traveller should leave 
Rome without having visited it. Much as he may 
have admired the ch/s^d'acuvre in the neighbouring 
cathedra], he con form but a poor conception of their 
value till he has witnessed with his own eyes the toil- 
aomo elaboration which they exact at tho hands of the 
artist. It is no trade, this working of pictures in 
•tone, and the mosaicist is no mere plodding mechanic. 
A refined judgment, an extensive knowledge of .art, 
an eye trained to follow the minutest grmlations of 
colour, i 4 ind a full appreciation of the various schools, 
must guide the hand of the patient copyist, who thus 
invests the master-pieces of all time with somotliing 
like an earthly immortality. To conquer the enormous 
difficulties of his profession, the mosaicist must first 
become, to all intents, an artist ; and few who have 
witnessed tlie process would he disposed to deny his 
daim to the title. 

The substance from which the enamels are formed 
ii a composition made with load, iron, zinc, copper, 
and and subjected to the heat of a furnace. The 
relative proportions of these metals vary with the 
colour required to ho produced. The shades of colour 
are developed by a greater or lesser degree of heat. It 
is a mistake to suppose that those enaniehs arc nothing 
but opaque pieces of glass ; they are purely metallic 
combinations, harder than stone, undcfoceablc by 
weather or time, and only to be afTocted by tlie action 
of fire. All along the great lines of shelves which 
cover tho walls of the vast galleries from top to bottom, 
sorted in compartments, protected by wirework, like 
books in a library, and labelled numerically— each 
number standifig for a colour or s'hado of a colour— are 
dored the slabs of composition, ready for use. They 
embrace every conceivable tint, beginning at pure 
white, and ending with black. Their number is twenty 

* Nature,* we were told, in reply to our surpriyed 
inquiry, ‘has more than twenty thousand colours. 
They oxp not sufficient even for art. We are frequently 
ol^ed to temper the enamel in a spirit-lamp, to 
produce the exact hue ive require.’ c- ’ V 

A man engaged in fitting some tiny morselfuror th# 
jagged edges of a rose-leaf, smiled^ at our reii|rk on 
the tediousness of tlie work. / \ 

^The labour is nothing,’ he saiA *8o long as it is fol* 
lowed by succf^s. The artist in mosaio is content if his 
work be only well don6 rince that which is well done 
Ii done for ever. He is sometimes occupied during 
fen, fifteen, or twenty years upon one large subject— 
IrMai, for instance, as tho Communion of St Jerome. 
HMitllBOB the labour of his whole lifetime suffloes 


only fw the con^etion df three or ibur pictures. But 
what is that f The frescoes of Michael Angelo axe nc^ 
imperishable, and the canvas of the- divine BaphasI 
must in time fall in pieces and decay ; but the work ef' 
the mosaicist is imperishable. His pictures can never; 
fade. The Pyramids of Egypt are not more lasting.;, 
and when all the years of his life have been dedioatedi 
to the perpetuation of such a work as the Tran^gura- 
rtion, or the St Peter Martyr, he feels, at least, that hw 
has not lived in vain.’ 

The mosaic- worker was an enthusiast ; but eBthn<» 
siasm is not rare in Rome. We have*, seen quite 
unlearned men— soldiers, peasants, mechanics, and the 
like — standing, as if in a dream, before the great 
mustcr-piecos of tho Vatican, and enjoying them to the 
full as keenly as tho aristociratic amateurs who find 
their way in for a couple of pauls on the closed days. 
Ill the artist, this feeling is necessarily intensified 
proportionately to his knowledge. Perhaps it would 
not be going too far to suggest that this very entW- 
siasm lias somewhat to do with the decline of modem 
art in Italy. Tlie student of promise is sent hither by 
the heads of the great academy in which he has been 
trained— he loiters away his three years amid picture* 
galleries and ruins— he perhaps adds a few rambling 
sketches to his portfolio— it may be that he copies 
one or more of the groat pictures ; not to retain as 
life-long studies and memorials, but to sell to some 
suburban convent or chapel, for money to pay his 
reckoning at the Trattoria di I^pre. These are, too 
frequently, the only results of Ids journey. He has 
admired, but he has not worked. Ilis genius iS' 
crushed by the contemplation of an excellence to which 
he is persuaded liuman prowess can never attain a 
second time. By the very generosity of his delight, 
by the very depth of his artistic faith, he is undone.. 
But this is a digression. 

The manufactory of mosaics at the Vatican consists 
of several long giillcries, opening out one after the 
otlior, and filled with busy workers. Each artist hat 
a small table to himself, the design standing before 
him on an easel, a spirit-lamp, and a grindstone. The 
spirit-lamp, as we have already stated, is of use in the 
production of minute differences of colour ; the grind- 
stone is necessary for t]ie better shaping pf the little 
morsels of entamel, since these, altliiiugh prgparefkfor 
him up to a certain sizQ.«by the workman, caii only be 
curved to the purposes of his subject by the artist 
himself. Wc were shewn a box of brown enamels, as 
first cut by the workman, to he afterwards dealt out 
to the mosaicists. Some were as large as broad 
beans ; some shaped into little flat sticks ; some were 
mere threads, not much thicker than needles; and 
others, again, were mjinatc cubes about the size of a 
pin’s head. Great cases are placed hero and there 
along the galleries, filled with models of the tints, to 
the full number of twehty thousand. These models are 
shaped and coloured like cakes of water-colour; and 
arranged in tiny square holes, something like ilte 
letters in a compositor’s case. 

The process of forming the mosaic picttkre 1 a very 
curious. A large slab of slaty calcareous stone Is 
prepared for tho back or groundwork, and cut away to 
a depth varyiug from the sixteenth to three-fi>urtl» of 
an inch, as the scale of the work may require. It is 
then filled in and levelled down with a soft composi- 
tion, upon which the artist makes his outline. As he 
proceeds with his work, he cuts away the compoiition, 
and substitutes a thick yellow cement, into which the 
mosaic fragments are careful^ imMded. In tbe 
choice of these, the mosaicist proves himself a tme 
artist. Through oil the gradations and evnnesemt* 
effects of colour, he has no guide but hit. eye,, no 
resource but infinite patience and judgmexA - The 
most valuable paintings are intrusted to him^ ‘i|s they 
are intrusted to tho weavers at the manufactoxy of 
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GMelin tttpsatrief in Paris. JA the fint room, ve were 
shewn A snperb table abdat to be presented by the pope 
to. Qaebn Christina of Spain, and a picture destined for 
tbe BoD^MSFor of the Erench. The orif^iual paintiiiKSs 
whi<^ were executed the mosaics in the vaultings 
and domes of St Peter’s, are all preserved at the manu- 
factory ; and the designs for tlie portraits of the popes 
at St Paul’s beyond the Walls, hang round the rooms. 
Some notion of the value and delicacy of mosaic' 
portraiture may be conveyed by the fact that, in a 
portrait of Pope Paul V., the lace alone is said to 
contain- no less than one million and a half of pieces. 

Pictures in stone — at least those produced at the 
pope's studios — are not purchaseable witli money. 
They are made only for tljc pontiflT and his palaces, for 
the basilicas of St Peter and St Paul’s beyond the 
Walls, Slid for purposes connected with the papal 
government. Occasionally, gome crowned head or 
eminent noble is so fortunate as to receive one from bis 
holiness; but the lionour is exceptional, and seldom 
conferred upon any but good Catholics. Tlie iiiiest 
Vatican mosaic ever produced is said to be a copy of 
Leonardo da Vinci's Last Supper, now in tlie possession 
of the emperor of Austria. It was cxci itod fiir 
Xapoleon, when king of Ital)', is of the same size as 
the original, cost between L.700() and L.SOOO, and 
occupied ten artists dating more than eight years. 

Totally different in 8 t 3 dc and material, but in some 
eases even more valuable than the Vatican mosaics, 
are the gem mosaics of Florence. In the former, the 
colours are artificially produced by a composiiiuu of 
metalt ; in the latter, only precious stones arc 
employefl, and the various tints are formed by a careful 
adaptation of such gradations .as tiio material affords. 
Amethyst, jasper, chalcedonj', turquoise, yellow topaz, 
coral, cornelian, agate, lapis bizuli, malachite, alabaster, 
and rich marbles, are irntisfuriiied by the skill of the 
mosaicist into the njost aclinirable and elaborate repre- 
sentations of flowers, fruit, arabesques, and heraldic 
onuiments. Tlie beautiful brooches of inlaid jaspers 
wliich are occasionally to be seen in the cases of our 
best jewellers, are all from Florentine iiianufactones ; 
and many persons will doubtless recollect the superb 
table cxliibitcd b}' M. (Gaetano Biancbini at the 
Exposition TTn'iversellc of 1 ’arts in iho year 3855. 

P?ing already n.ucli interested in the art, and desir- 
ous of comparing the process *”11 li that of tlie workers 
at the Vatican, we devoted a considerable portion of 
our brief Florentine visit to pilgrimages among the 
mosaic atudioa so plentifully' scattered throughout that 
charming city'. The most extensive, and perhaps the 
most famous of all these, belongs to the IS1. Bianehiiii 
just named ; and as every studio is but a repetition of 
every other studio, a rapid n'sioac of what we tlierc 
were very obligingly told and shewn, wdil suffice for all 
the rest. And here be it observed, by way of intro- 
duction, that M. Biancbini is noc only a mosaic master, 
but liberality, and success with w'hich 

he has carried on and improved his art, lias yirocured 
him honours and distinctions for which the noblest and 
wisest might here labour in vain and for ever. 

' In the workshops of M. Bianctiini, as in the V atican, 
each workman has his own bench and table, and 
works separately. The process is very tedious, re- 
quiring the utmost possible nicety of Imnd and cy'c, 
and the tools are very small and delicate. Wo were 
ahawn flies and lapidary-wheels of lilliputian dimen- 
sionsi and tiny saws like steel threads fitted on a bow% 
With these, the gems and the pietro (/u9v, or stone- 
ground, aro sawn and shaped ; for marbles and jaspers 
heiAg, of course, very expensive when brilliant in 
edour, ore only used in thin veneers, about one-eighth 
of an in thickness. 

•Every mosaic is first made in a groundwork of soft 
gray atone, afterwards to be transferred into the pietro 
dufo. 0^ this soft stone the outline is carefully 


engraved ; and as the mosidiifirt.'p be cuts it 

{iway without difficult, and anhatitutes mastic and 
Precious stones. A little box atahda heslde^liim, filled 
ifith jewels— looking, by the way, very wortMesa and 
dull, but beautiful enough when ground down and 
wlislied. Wiicn none of these will furnish the exact 
puc required, it is sometimes possible to prodnee it 
artificiaily'. Thus, we were shown a fine cherry in a 
'group of flowers andYruits, which, having been cat 
from a piece of amber cbaleodoiiy, and exposed to the 
action of fire, li.ad acquired all the rich and ruddy 
tones of the natural fruit. Some laurel leaves of a- 
delicateiy graduated olive-green, wero brought, said 
the workman, from the bed of the Arno-rother greena 
from the neighbouring mountains, .from the Low 
Countries, and from llussia. Tiiese mosaics of ptetre 
commf'imr, or mixed stones, ore much less elaborate as 
regards the size of the pieces than those of Borne or 
Venice; and yet, in consequence of the extreme hard- 
ni ss of the materials, take almost as long to execute. 
A sniiill white rosebud, we were told, bad occupied 
the mosaicist for an entire fortnight, although each 
leaf was formed out of a single piece, and there were 
only twelve pieces in all. A bunch of flowogs, some- 
what less than the palm of one's hand, was the work 
of tliree months. 

Even mor(‘ tedious, and not nearly so interesting, 
is the preparation of the pietro duro into which the 
mosaic is transferred when done. The pietro duro is 
gcnurally chosen of a dark or block colour, and ia 
very fine, close grained, and hard. On this, a piece 
of white paper, delicately traced with the outliro of 
the mosaics is pasted down. The workman then 
proceeds to cut away' the stone fur the reception of 
the ino.saic, leaving the space for every tendril^ thorn, 
pc^tal, or jagged l(*af, with an accuracy and patience 
that is almost inconceivable. When he has finished, 
it is perfect to a hs^rbreadth ; the mosaic is the 
same; they fit together with marvellous accuracy; 
and it only remains fur a third workman to unite 
them with mnslic, to set them in a grounding of white 
cement, and lo complete the solidity of the whole by 
placing a slab of slate at the back. Excepting metal, 
there is nothing so bard of tcxiaro as the pietro duro. 
The point of a pin wdlL m«ake no impression bn it, 
even w'inm rough ; and it has to be cut by means of a 
fine steel wire, and worked down with emery and a 
wheel. Merely' to cut the space for a scroll about 
three inches in length and one nud a half in breadth, 
had employed one man fur more than a week; and 
to prepare the groundwork for the small buncli of 
fiowers lately named, liad taken sixteen days. Bali 
the- greatest marvel of all awaited us at the table Of 
a workman who was busily joining a mosaic into ita 
groundwork of pietro duro. The design represented 
a basket of llowers surrounded by arabesques. All 
was completed, wiLh'*txte cxceptioL of one tiny hole. 
This hole ivas left a little way above a beautiful 
blu6b-roBc>, and was somewhat less tlian the size of 
the queen’s licad on a sixpence. 

T- * master smiled at our expression of r iriosity; 
anu the work ' nan, obedient to his glance, took from 
the box a morsol of mosaic, and fitted it to the bdle. 
it w'us a piny' butterfly, wrought in emerald green, 
scarlet, a^irc, and gold, with purple peacock's eyes on 
the wirinvijd dsrk velvety shadings on the body. It 
fitted w'd..actly, even to' the thread-like antennae^ 
that as difficult to believe how space enough could 
rcnia^ lor the cement. 

Tli^ woxrKmen iirere^all young, or in tite prime of life. 
Several among tlicm looked delicate, and some shook 
their heads sadly when questi^d, and confessed that 
their sight was already slightly impaired. We after- 
wards learned that the employment was injurious not 
only*to the eyes, but to the general health—that few' 
Florentine mosaicists enjoyed a long tenure of Ufe--* 
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the workmcD engaged in tlie grand dneaV 

S aufActory are released fruiu labour at Bitty yeiirs oi 
, and coiuforlably pensioned off for tbo ronialndor of 
’ tiieir lirM. \ 

* But there ore yet other mosaics tlian these — the 
basso-rilievo mosaics of the Kussians, for instance, . 
such as all the world beheld in their ihnious dcpart-|j 
Dient at the great /exhibition of 1851. By some tlicse'j 
are called canico-mosaics, and* we havo heard iliem | 
very aptly described as ‘stone modellings done in 
relief/ wbieh perfectly expresses the cilect of their 
raised ametliyst grapes, coral clmrrics, cornelian 
currants, and pebble plun«s. A curlon?, but agreeable, 
and comparatively inexpensive kind of glass mosaic, 
has of late been brought before the public. It is very 
adaptable to household ornamentation, and specimens 
of it will bo remembered by all visitors to the former 
Crystal Valace. The Hindoos are said, however, to 
excel all other nations in the minute delicacy and 
elegance of their pietru duro mosaics. 

Lastly, M'e read of a curious niul beautiful kind of 
feather* mosaics work, executed b}' the ancient Mexicans, 
long before the period of their stihjcction by the 
Spauiardi^ji Olavigero relates in his history tii:iL birds 
of rich plumage were bred for this purp(»sc, and that 
the feathers sold at high prices in tlic niarkot ac<*ording 
to the brilliancy of their liucs. Wlnui any great 
mosaic was proposed, the artists :u^?:omUcd, and 
divided the W'ork among them, liaviug previrmsly 
taken every precaution for insuring the correspondence 
of the various parts, and the ultimato uiii^y of the 
whole. So exact were tliey, and so careful, tlint the 
mosaiciat sometimes passed an entire day in the 
arrangement of a single feather. His process, though 
delicate and difficult, was simplicity its'clf, and con- 
sisted only in pasting the feathers upon pieces of clotli, 
in imitation of the pattern agreed uj)uii. 

Enough, however, of mosaics. IVc have reached the 
end, or whut, in consideration of prescrihc<l usages, 
must be made the end of our article. Of so interesting 
and widely diffused an art, one might v;rite a volume 
-^of the associiitiotiB comioctcd with 11, an unliuiitcd 
number of volumes. Even thus, long trains of 
pleasant rccollcctjon.s start up around us, and with 
importunate temptations, strive to arrest our fare\\cll. 
.Once more we lose ourselves gazing npAvnrd into the 
golden glooms of the vaultings of St Mark’s— once 
moro we are gathering violets and wild crocuses amid 
the mosaic-strewn fields that foriucd iu time jiast the 
floorings of hall and corridor in Hadrian’s villa, uniior 
the pines of Tivoli — once more we tread the grecii 
solitudes of the batlis of Caracalla, where the shaihiws 
fall solemnly on arch and tower, and the jdacid evening 
sunlight slants between. Here are some quiet sheep 
browsing beside tlio fallen pillars ; yonder lies a huge 
fragment of vaulted ceiling, overgrown with weeds 
aud brambles, and shewing glinfj)scs of mosaic work 
between the fluttering leaves. It was amid such sad 
and lofty scciicd we learned to Jove Pictures in Stone ; 
and we j^rt from them, reader, with a sigh. 

^ 

KIBKE WEBBE, 

THE ruiVATWi:ii Ca\rTAi>:. 

CTIArTEK vni, t \ 

I HA» been rather stunned than terrified b^the cal- 


culated malignity of Auguste Lc^iMoine diwig its 
elnljorate enunciation. The stup^, stercotypeimabuse 
of England— that common staple of continental scribes 
and spouters pllectaally muzzled in respect of their 
own rulers— together ^with the absurd imputations 
lt]pou myself, added a feeling of disdain to the astonish- 
a^t which held me dumb ; and even when seized by 
•tnO rode hamls of convivial guests, suddenly tfans- 
by Ills artful appeal, and the wine they had 


swallowed into sanguinary ruffians, 1 did not realise 
to its full extent the perilous predicament in which 
1 was placed : very likely, a partly unconacions, and, 
so to speak, instinctive reliance for effective socconr 
from Webbe, gave me hope and courage. 1 had aeen 
him leave bis place by M. le Mairc, and push towards 
the centre of the room, and although my fasbUmted 
enze, fixed upon the naval enseigne, had not followed 
%is moyeinents, an impression of his near presence, 
and active resolute solicitude must, 1 doubt not, have 
remained upon my mind. Webbe was one of those 
men that, in situations of sudden danger, assume an 
ixTcsistiblo ascendency over others, less, perliaps, by 
their natural force of character and acquired coolness 
of demeanour, than by an alwnj's more or less cuipi- 
ri(‘al assumption of unswerving confidence iu tbeir own 
genius or fortune, backed by the reality or reputation 
of past snccesst^s. It was that aspect of imperturbable 
superiority that I had seen impose upon Iho crew of 
ijEspivgk^ who had conlideiico in their commander, 
though none in themselves apart from him. It is not, 
therefore, surprising that it unconsciously influenced 
and BiistHined me during Auguste Le Moino’s denun- 
ciation of the Mnglisli siiy, and slayer of Le RenurtVs 
unfortunate commander, and the brief, hut terrible 
scene which fullov.wl. 

I Such a siiperslitiun could not for a moment support 
I the c.ilm Btwiiiiny of reason ; and during the hour 
' or thereahont whidi elapsed between iny hreathlcss 
I avriviil at the I don iVlir, and tJaptain Benandin’s 
; appearance tlierc, the foil}' of relying upon him to 
4 iiectually sliicld me from the 1'righllul penalty 
attached by the law of nati(»ria to the crime which, it 
would .appear from young JiO Maine’s speech, I hrui 
unwittingly commiLted, was painlVJIy clear lt> my 
mind. 

Webbe Iiimself Avas ox( ited — alnrnud ! Ho bad sue- 
eoeded ill temporarily allaying the storm fly solemnly 
asserting that Auguste i.c ^loiii'* must Iiuvo been 
misled by the casual view he had obtained of my 
i'eatures iluring a luissing gloam of moonlight; tlnit I 
Avas really tlio American he, Jlcmindin, had represented 
me to be, or bo bad Iiimself bci*n grossly deceived. 

*I have promised to pvodaco yon before justice/ 
added Webbe, ‘ slumld ^ihere be :i neccraijy fir doing 
co; I, ofconrpf', irmainiug sole judgtj of tiint iicucwity 
— a mental ri-sorv.itioufwhich vAill, it may be hoped, 
save you from Avalkiiig in your oavii funeral procession, 
j reparatory to the unplcan.iutness of serving ns target 
to a platoon of Erench tiiaiilciirs.’ 

‘You talk jauntily, Mr Wibbc, of a catastrophe 
more immiiK'iit than you care to admit, .and to wliich 
your counsel has conducted rm-.’ 

‘You do me gross ^njuptice, young sir! Could I 
foresee the figlit off Sereq— your bellicose Ciuixotism 
— the escape of T.c Moine from tTersej^ — his presence 
at the banquet to-day, and recognition of the iS'ooi/t 
hero amongst the guesis? It is, at all events, idle to 
bandy repruaclies or complaints. Whnt is done, is 
done. I'bci future, nut the demands earnest and 
careful (miisider.'ition. I fear wo have not seen the 
last of Auguste Le jMoinc.’ 

* My own fear ! Strange, too. Hint he should recog- 
nise a face AA liich no one but himsedf could have seen 
distinctly. It would almost seem to bo the work of 
an avenging Nemesis.’ 

* To t)ld Nick with yonr Nemesis ! There is nothing 
strange about it. Young iiO Moine aa'os woiipdod and 
lying upon the dock close by whtro his uncle fell ; and 
Ilia up-luok Avould havo a batler view' of yonr features 
than if he had been standing by your aide. MoroovcVj'j 
you wore rocogm^ed by moro than cue 4if the Scouti 
crew, Avhf), from regartl for mo, they say, reinforced by 

I a wei.ghticr consideration supplied by my son, agreed 
I tn keep the secret. .Thc}^ liave d.one so, after a fashion, 

! every man and boy belonging to the brig, being, 1 
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hare up doubt, b|^ tliis time in full possession of the 
profotrnd secret. Little, liovrever, wUl Harry 
rock of that so lon^r as ho continues to sliine'a bright 
particuTar star in Maria Wilson’s oyos. But this is 
fbolish dallying irith precious momciits,* added WebJIdC. 
♦We have not, I repeat, seen the last of Auguste, 'i-Oy 
Moiue, unless we can manage to throw him out of the' 
hunt, and that, stanch hlood-hound as he seems to be, 
will not, I think, be so diiTicult. VEaptigh sails 
to-night at about twelve o’clock : the will creep round 
the *1^11011 coast towards Havre de Grace, and you 
and 1 embark in her.* 

♦ Havre do Grace ! * I oxcbiinied with emotion ; * then 
I shall soon sec my mother — father.’ " • 

♦Not so£»7/, Master l.inwoud. It is not impulsive, 
inconstant cifort, but firm, patient ondiiraneo of llie 
bloody spur, that will ciiahlo you to win ti;e goal. 
When you cmbra.ee your mother, it must Ik? with her 
husbaud’s lost character, his renewed lih^ in your 
hand. You sliould not wish it to be earlier.’ 

‘You touch tiie right choul with a sk Ifiil finger. 
Captain Wcbbo. What, thru, do you mean by 
m^barking for Havre cle (iracc?’ 

‘1 mean that J/Espf!}plii will sail ostoiis'.hiy for that 
/'^Jort. You and T sliaU be put on shore to-night near 
Ciraijvillr, whenre we slu'.U leave hy diligeiictj for St 
Halo. Le Moine will be off at on<!<*, there can be no 
doubt, across eoimtrj^ for Havre do (Jraee, where be 
will arrive much earlier than J^'Espilgh: pessi My could, 
even supposing she did not, a's she certainiy v'ill, pul 
in at Cherbourg. By the time l<e Moino haj; hceu 
able to a<!ev‘rtain, and act ui»oii that fact, IJEspigu \ 
will have again sjwead her white hosoui t(» the gaie; j 
whither towing her fligiit, upon wlial jjarlicular enaiid 
bound, will depend upon the providence tfiat shapes 
the ends of privatcpra- the chance, naim ly, of a gcaul 
prize. Mcnnwhili*, W'jlhnm Linwoed, eoiziiig Time hy 
the onlj' h){k that awiftiy i*poediii!: potentate i'' sahl I 
to wear, will ha\e K.'on sweet C'l nieiieo de iJonneville — | 
ascertained beyond question tlial elic is truly the lost, 
child of Mrs Waller — hav(' n-ciprociited eympatlsies, 
confidences, siglij-'. wishes, h()t)es, vows with that most 
charming of daiiisids, and, aided hy th.o bold privaUer. 
liavt? IJown wiili her, and the Ih-srings to y<m and 
yours?, whict. ni.Ti.'o up her prii'.loss dowry, to England, 
wheiK’e a ! '’■il of the air shall cr.rsy the glad tidings to 
the piniiig yet hopeful souls prisontil in France — 
hopeful because coiifiuciit in the ilevotioii of their 
son !* 

‘One word,. Captain Wthhe, if you please. You 
know that <|uinco is a great, iniprovciuer.t to apple-pie ; 
but that apple-pie nil (luinee is’ 

♦A diflerent thing altogether,’ joternipled W<‘hhe, 
with a g.ny laugh. ‘True, true! Tic* illn?.fraluni is 
only less pertinent than venerable. In plain ]»hrn.*e, 
then, J believe that hy the course I liavc indicated, v.i- 
shall successfully dodge friend Lc ]M()iiu* till our little 
affair is concluded, adversely or happily, aa fortune 
raaj’’ determine; and your suspicious iuli'icsting beif 
is safely restored to Great Britain and your graud- 
niollier.— Ah, friend Cocquaid!’ he added quickly, 
‘you bring a message for me.* 

‘It is true, Monsieur le Capitaine,’ replied the laiid- 
lord of the Lion d’Or; ‘and one that presses. I am 
enjoined to say th.*it Monsieur Le !Moine, who made so 
deplorable a mistake at the banquet, has ridden off on 
horseback, to invcjke the aid of the military eornmand- 
ant. Fortunately,' added Cocquaid, ‘ the co’inniandanfs 
doinieilo is full two leagues distant from Avninches ; 
and Auguste Le Moino, it has been ascertained, did 
not finally deterniinc upon seeking his intervention till 
about ten minutes since.’ 

♦Thank you, my friend. Two leagues! Ho will 
not do that in invch less than an hour ; and should he 
find the commandant at home, another must elapse 
before they arc here. Bah! it is noLhing, after all. 


Plenty of time yet, friend Cocqoard, to take a bottle of 
%ur best wine, and settle your littte account, both -of | 
yliich you will please to fiivour us with imnie(|4te]y.** 
‘With pleasure. Captain Keuaudin/ 

‘ It w ill be tou(di and go,’ said Webbe, after tho dbor 
had dosed upon the complacent landlord: ‘1 am used 

to this soil of thing; yet I could have wished that-— r- 

• 

Vi-vc le vin, 

Vi-vc cc ju dhin,* 

ho addl'd, breaking into the refrain of a drinking S(mg, 
Rs Coc(|’i::trd ri'.'ippeared with the wine, ‘Ho yoii 
know, friend (’oequard * — for W'hom he poured out a 
bumper — ‘do you know, friend CoequaM,’ continued 
th.e privateer captain, ‘tliat I consider it a bad com- 
pliment cu the part of Eiiscignc Le Afoinc to doubt 
the word of a man w ho, ns yon know, Admiral Ducos 
testificji, has deserved well of France.’ 

* J’arbleu, Monsieur le tkipitaine Your health, 

messieurs, i’arbleu, that it is a bed compliment! But 
what can one expect of a young giddy-brain without a 
sou except his pay ! He is, besides, a Bonapartist 
ai/myc, whic h, hi tween ourselves, will not, in a few 
wet kb more or Ic.-fs, be a title ?)f lionour. *1 must, 
however, IjRsIcii to furnish tnonsicur with the little 
memoraiii^nm ho has; naked for.’ 

‘I'liere is no instinct liner than that/ laughingly 
exclaimed "Weldie, ‘ which prompts rats to quit a 
doouu d .ship. Jhaiaparto is done for, > ou may be sure ! 
JvriouilN,’ lit: .added, * there is no doubt wlintever that 
that stupendous downcomo cannot ho long deliiyed. 
Welt, the found! ring of the empire will, 1 hope, nfibrd 
me a ]iiMik of safety ; to } ou, also, it may prove of 
service.* 

‘For neaven’s sake, in wlint way?* 

‘Why, cf cotirM*, l>y ridding you of Le Holne*9 per- 
.ccution; if it ^hotlld happen that he has not caueht 
and settled you hy t^>uri-martial before then! The 
‘‘Besloraiion'* will not shoot Engliph Pines, employed 
to act ag.ain'J Iho Fs nrper, ns I find many persons are 
already beginning to cull iSlapelcon, though as yet 
undi r Ihtir breMh.’ 

*Js it iiui folly, then, rather than wise resolution 
baaed upon mature connstl, to proceed to St aMalo, 
hcroro *h:it now- iiuminciit Tlcstoration is an* accum- 
plisl’.cil liiet? ’ 

‘CldiU'iice, niraiiwhile, being mr.rricd to Jacques 
Sicarci, and all h.ope, ccuieeijuenth', of winning over 
that ingenuous damsel to our hide, passed away for 
. ever! 1 think I tohl 3011 before that the nearness of 
; the rvent winch will open France to tho Eiigiibli is a 
cliief deniciis in Lmiiso Feron's calculation.— Ah. here 
is tlie lit Liu ineinorandiim : good ! Take another glass, 
frii lid Foequard, w'hilst my } uung friend 1 and disburse 
the aniouiiC/ j 

‘Much rjMigcd, I’.t'ricurs/ said friend Coequard, as 
he galliered up tlie 0101103% wliieh, having pouched, he 
added: Mf I iiiighi presume to advise Captain Jules 
' ifciuiudin, 1 bliould son no time ought to be lost in 1 
gaining the shelter of ['Espihff', Bevenge, whether ! 
fe zeal or fancied injuries, is swift of foot/ '*> | 

‘(iuite true, luy friend. But rcAeiige, lake my wwd 
for it. wifi not he swift of foot eiioiigli lids time, to put j 
salt upon our tails. 1 c.\pect Baptiste to call about 
1 this tirue/ added \^'cbbc; ‘the instant lie does bo, 
fileasc it'd him to me/ 

said Jie would, took affectionate leave of 
Capti*) ^•Ih’naiidiii,* -ml h ft the apartment. 

‘ *l" V i'* dciiccd jmeer w.?y fur a landlord to take 
leave of a guest! ’ X re' narked. 

‘ Vc.s ehpccially to our insuljar notioift. Coequard, 
you must iindrrstaiid, lias, lik^i Monsieur le Mairc, a 
shan* ill ///.V/aV/zA'. AVo are thcrel'urc united in 
much stricter bonds than the embrace which so sur- 
prised you. Your portmanteau/ continued Webbe, 
looking at his w atch, * is, I know, in readiness. Swifti y 
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iSto 'fnomenti piuui. It is now just ujxm haYf-pa«t 
and Le Moine, Accompanied, I liavc no doobtf 
W the commandant— that worthy eoldier being nnyl 
'^ing htft a ft-iend of mine — must be now about upon 
1^*rctiirn. Bai}ti8te will, however, be here in a very 
few mimitej/ . 

‘Blit why incur unnecessary risk by remaining her^ 
an instant longer 

*I remain here so long, simply because I would not 
incur unnecessary risk. You do not, I ho^, Linwood. 
deem me such a fool ns to conjt danger for the mere 
purpose of braving it I I wish to give time for the streets 
to clear of the excited hanquet-gnosts and their friends, 
who,* when I came in, were discussing the for and 
ligalnst of Le Moine’s accusation, in numerous groups, 
and, s^ltli a decided leaning, T could hear plainly enough, 
to beHeve him rather thiin mo. Numbers give confi- 
denoe ; and spite of Captain Jules Benaudin’a reputa- 
idon for daring, and a general belief that the crew of 
liEspi^gh WQuId back him in anj^thing, they iriight, 
had we attempted to walk down the street towards the 
landing-place, even half an hour ago, have made an 
effort to arrest us— you, certainly. La Grande Rue,* 
added ^febbe, after an anxious look out of window, 

•is much clecarer, but oven now Ab, Baptiste, 

you are here at last, then! * 

‘To the exact moment, Captain RenautHn; it is 
pttciscly half-past eleven.* 

‘It is very well. Are the boat's crew placed os I 
directed?* 

‘ Yes ; but if I might take the liberty of offering an 
opinion, it would be prudent to gain tlic landing-steps 
by tbe narrow street to which wc may pass from the 
back of the Lion d'Or.’ 

‘ Bah ! Wh)% that is tlio way to the Corps de Garde ! ’ 

‘ Pardonnez. The way to the Corps de Garde is along 
La Grande Rue.* 

‘That is your opinion, Baptiste; hut on a moonlit 
night like this, I sec further and more clearly than 
you do. Now, then, take the portmanteau Monsieur 
Coequard will give you, and walk with it openly, 
deliberately, h, front fevS^ down that same Grande 
Hue. Wc shall follow close behind.* 

* ‘ Linwood,’* said Webbe, ‘ do as I do : take a cigar, 
and smpke it as we walk along. Wc roust shew no 
sign of fear or hesitation : to do so would bn as fatal 
na following Baptiste’s advice, which would have 
insured our immediate arrest. A bold, confident 
fimnt will be our best safeguard. In case of the 
wont, we must, with the aid of a score of iny brave 
Espi^gles, who have been carefully diatrilmlcd to that 
end, flgbt our way to the boat as we best imi}'. Come 
along!* 

Courage begets courage, and I walked down tbe 
atcep, ill-paved street, and past groups of sullen, 
observant men — awaiting, it seemed, the rctiini of Lc 
Moine with the commandant— whose scowling visages 
were distinctly visible in the cold, bright moonlight, 
with more of real, as well as simulated coolness than 
I had hoped for. The assumption of easy, careless 
conddencC by Webbe was consummate, as noting, and, 
it was' plain, imposed much more upon the suspicious, 
menacing, but irresolute lookers-on, than his sailors, 
who, scattered hero and there, picked each other up, 
AS it were, as we passed along, and without apparent 
purpose, formed at last a respectable idnnk-gimrd. ^ 

Nevertheless, the baj^onets of the Corps ifc Garde, 
past which lay our way, though vre wOre on the wposito 
side of the street, disquieted, 1 ^uld pcrcciv% even 
Webbe, and, to my utter astonishment, he coolly 
, cirosied over, faking me with him, shook hands with 
officer tiiero, and saving ascertained tliat he had 
w commands for Havre de Grace, bade biih a friendly 
and we went on our way slow'ly, deliberately, 

Jfor ft whiles that is to say^ for I cannot deny that 


our poce'wfts perceptibly accelerated as we neared the 
boat, and became oonscions, without looking bade, that 
the crowd was gathering thickly behind, and beginning 
to lash themselves into action by crii^ of ‘TVolnw/*, 
‘ A'spiVm/* ‘ C/iim cTA^Zats/* and the Ulee holiday ^ 
lady terms. 

Tile bend of tbe narrow landing-steps being at last 
reached, Webbe faced abruptly about, confronting, and 
for a moment silencing the angiy crowd, passing mo 
at the same instant down the steps. The boat’s crew 
quickly followed, then Webbe suddenly turned, .and 
scarcely touching the steps, it seemed, sprang into the 
boat, wliich as instantly shoved off, amidst a roar of 
rage from tlie mob, who appeared to have, at one and 
tlic same moment, arrived at a conviction that it was 
their light and duty to arrest the supposed spy and 
traitor, and of the impossibility of doing so. 

With what a tumultuous throb the checked, flut- 
tering pulse renewed its beatings as tbe consciousness 
of safety rushed, as in a flood of glowing rapture, 
through every artery and vein I That safety was 
absolute. The commandant, with 20,000 men, could 
not have stayed the progress of our boat tow 
UEsjnhjhy and the fine breeze blowing would c 
that vessel herself in less than half an hour beyond 
range of the best telesenpe in Avranches ! 

‘ That walk, Linwood,’ remarked’ Webbe, coming aft, 
and taking charge of the tiller, ‘ was more trying to 
the nerves than a battle.* 

‘Much more so, as far as my slight experience of 
battle goes. One fear troubled me,’ T added, ‘which 
you do not appear to have entertained. It was, that 
your I'rcncli crew might not have been to be depended 
upon, in such a case, to act against Frenchmen.* 

‘Fiddlestick! My gallant F.8piegle8 are cosmopo- 
lites, whoso patrk is the whole earth, with espetJal 
regard, however, to that portion Dioreof likely to fur- 
nish them w'ith the most comfortable berths. An 
expansive idea that, don’t you think?* 

* Expansive hiimluig, you mean !’ 

‘No, 1 don’t. You may not have a soul above 
bunting, but these fellows have. Above consideration, 
I mean, of the mode in which blue, white, and red, or 
any other coloured bunting, may be arranged ; whether 
diagoiiTilly, as in St Q'-’orge’s cross, or yi three per- 
pendicular strips, os in the tricole»r. IJjavo Iwfore 
observed, Linwood, tlut you arc a i)erBon of limited 
gcograplucal ideas.* 

‘ ! Itubbish ! At all events, you yourself 

must 1)0 a person of very limited geographical ideas, 
or you would not tlic other day have so long hesitated 
at firing upon St George’s ensign, as to place your 
own life in peril ! * 

‘ Weakness, my you^ig friend— human weakness I He 
is a good divine, remarks the lady in the play, who 
follows his own teaching. Most extraordinarily good 
I should soy, an example of the kind never having 
como under my ohscn'iition. By the by, Linwood,* 
added Webbe, ‘1 will tell you, some of these days, 
wlicn we have a leisure half-liour to ourselves, how 
it happened that I became Captain Jules Renaudln: 
you will find that, strictly speaking, I had no choke 
but to exchange for tliat name the one in which my 
godfathers and godmotliers, simple souls! promised 
and vowed I should renounce the devil and all his 
works — — Peak oars ! The boat has wa}^ enourfi ! * 

In two minutes, we were upon the deck ofTjEspihffltg 
and three hours afterwards, I, Captain Benaudin,. 
and Baptiste had been landed upon the French coast 
above half a league eastward of Granville, and but 
short distance from a cottage in wfelc b, when at 
home, Baptiste lived with bis wife, a black-eyed 
Granvillaise. 

Before leaving by diligence on the third day from out 
landing, I was metamorphosed into Jean Le Gros, a 
French youth, of Gravelines in the Pas dc Calais, 
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travelling with, hie node, Jacques Le Groi, aim of explanation! aatie&ction! Jnitied; which e^cphuiatioii,.,^ 
Oravdinesi upon affaire of bueinees. Webbe, who had ^patiafaction, jnetio^ you will reftiee me at your peril I’ 
wpnderfal talent ui' euch niattere, pronouncod the * What does the man mean f* I aeVed Webbe. 
transformation to be complete ; and positively, when I " *1 know no more than yon. He afq^earf to be 

at last .^tained a fall view of myself, cased in a puce- tipsy, or * «./ 

. led bright yellow pantaloons, and a blue-silk *Sj)eak French, will you?' interrupted SiSo^ 

waistcoat, tlie general eShet! aided by astoundingly ; striking the table aMtli his doubled fist. Ho you ' 
manipulated 1iRir„ and two round gold earrings, which, suppose a Frcncliman, who has been educated in 
after mucii persuasion, 1 had submitted to be bored Paris, and lived there all his life*till wi thin the last 
for— the ensotnblo forming, it appeared, tiie gala dress, tlireo. years, can understand that gibberish ? * 


in those days, of young Pas de Calais— 1 w'as dt to 
choke with laughter— partly the laughter of niirtli, 
partly of vexation I 


*You arc insolent, Jacques Sicard, ’remarked Webbe. 
* >Io ; it is you, Jacques Gros, that are*^ insolent! in 
speaking before mo in a jtatois I do not comprehend. It 


*This is a charming dress to go a courting in,’ 1 maybe flag- Breton for what 1 know or care: assuredly! 
snarled, addressing Webbe. * Very charming, upon it is not French.* 


my word ! * 


‘Well, what have you to say? Why are you 


*0 yes, it is indeed charming !’ exclaimed Madame here?* 

Baptiste, supposing, no doubt, that she echoed mo. * What have I to say ? Why am I here ?* explosively 
‘Monsieur lias now quite a distinguished air.* retorted Sicard. ‘ O Dieu de la niis^ricordc, as if your 

1 thought tile woman was poking fun at me; but own conscience, if you liave one, docs not tell you' 
no^ she w'as serious as a judge. Hit Ijusbanrl, w hat T must have to say — why I am here I Well, 

evidently intending the highest coinplinicnt possible then, I have to say you are a But I restrain 

to human speech, (iecbircdl w'as completely /'VuncaiV; inysclf; 1 resolved to do so when finally deciding to 


and Webbe assured me 1 looked remar kablv well. 


seek you liere. Jacques Sicard, non gargo^ I said to 


1 resigned myself; and Messieurs Jacques and Jean niyscli, be moderate, be wise! Tiiou hast baa provooa- 
Le Gros rcnclied by due course of diligence — about lion enougli to exasperate a saint; nevertheless, be 
three aiiles an hour, exclusive of sUippMgcs — the clingy, niodoratt, be wise. 'J'hou art a tradesman, established 
dirty city of St Male, and took up their quarters in three years, prosiiering and well respected; it is thy 
the Hotel de I’Empirc. duty, therefore, to set an example to others. I shall do 

Webbe, 1 must state in explanation, was, he informed so ; and therefore J do not say what you are, Monsieur 
me, known to but very few persons in St Malo as Jacques Le Gros; but as to wliy I am here, I beg 
Captain llonaudin, and those few, fast friends upon ■ to say, I am hen* to obtain explanation, satisfaction. 


whose silence ha could dejiciid ; and it being absolutely 
necessury to baffle young Lc Moine, (he last change of 


justice; and if not justice, vengeance — vengeance! 
Jat'ques Le Gros/ lie added, grinding his teeth and 


namo and disguise w'us extemporised. J hud feared rolling his eyes, after a most formidable fashion. 


tliere would be a difficulty with respect to pjissports ; 
but they W'cre found to be perfectly en vrgk; a seeming 


Webbe laughed, mockingl^^ as few but he could. 
Jaeques Sicard danced, gesticulated, screamed witli 


justification of Webbe’a frequent remark that, as st rage. ^ 

police regulation, the pasaport-syslem w'as the greatest ‘I am a Frenchman,* he shrieked. ‘My heart, my 
humbug ever devised. It is, however, possible that blood, is French — French! J)o you understand?* 


the confusion into which the public luisinc'iB had every- * Perfectly ! You are a French boot and shoemaker!* 
where fallen, facilitated the procurcuieiit, by Baptiste, I interposed. The poor fellow Boemed almost 
of the requisite piqKTs. demented witli passion, and I was anxious to hear 

Webbe left the hold on the following morning, soon what he hod to say. 
after breakfast, and did not return till near four in the ‘Calm yourself, Monsieur Sicard,* I said; ‘cieithcr 


afternoon. He was in liigli sinrits. IlladuiuL de 
Bonneville hud left home for, 1 aris only two days pre- 
viously, and on the morrow we twain were to dine, by 
special invitation, with tlio charming Clemcnce, and 
Fancliette. 


* Calm yourself, Monsieur Sicard,* I said ; ‘cieithcr 
my uic'le nor myself wishes to insult, distress* you.* 

*A' la bonne heurel’ said Sieard, subsiding into 
comparative moderation, .md wiping liis beady fore- 
liead, as he sat down, ‘lliat is polite, that is reason- 
able, and good F'Vench, moreover, though the accent is 


yj’he game, or 1 err greatly, is in your owm hands,* detestably provincial- guttural in the extreme.* 
aaid Webbe. ‘ Clemcnce — Lucy, that is to say — already * We arc from near Calais ; and ns the English long 

sees — thanks to ccrlnin hints of mine — the glories of a Jield possession of that town, they may have left their 
miladg about to descend upon her. But the table- accent behind ns n souvenir,* said Webbe. 
d’hote dinner-bell lias already rung twice. After we ‘I have nothing to say to you,* retorted Sicard; ‘J 


have dined, I shall havo more to say and shew. 
Allons.’ 


shall talk to your nephew only. This,* continued the 
excited bootmaker,*' iS the case I'l a few words. Hot 


The privateer captain sat long at table, and drank many months ago, 1 was upon the best terms with my 
freely— jiis custom always when there was no peril of relatives, the De Bonnevilles. Madame de Bonneville 
seas or land to guard against; but at last we were liad a sineero regard for me; andT— I— why sliould 1 
alone; and after much rigmarole preface, designed to n'* confess it?— I loved, adored her only cliild and 

•convinc*e me of the loyalty of liis motives, he drew daughter, la '‘harinauto Clemcnce, who* 

from his pocket-book a much-worn printed bill, and ‘ Who in return,* interrupted Webbe, ‘ loved, adared 
was about to place it in my hands, when M. Jacques le charnmnt Jacques Sicard, hottior de Paris.* 

Sicard was announced; and without pausing an instant ‘J shall not talk to v'ou, old rogue!’ replied Sicard 
for perniissioii, in bounced that geiitlemaiii evidently with rekindling fury, ‘ No, tliat is wrong ; I witlidraw 
'in a high state of infliunmatioit. i « ohl ;’* I ehnll only address your nephew. 

Bather a good-looking, iatelli^nt young fellow, lot I hay' no pretmisiou,* he resumed, ‘ to say Clemence 
me broaic off a moment to say, spite of his round bullet loved me in but at least she. permitted me to 

head and stout barrel-like body, inadequately sup- acwnnppny her -to church; sometimes, witK madame’s 
ported by legs that wore well enough of tliernselves, jiermission, to a wa^: on the ramparts when the bands 
tlKiugli not quile equal to the situation, a deficiency were' plsying. In fine, X waa well sitisfied adth tlie 
tvliich I more than suspected had been artificially progress of the affair, till oife^fine day I find Monsieur 
iucrenfied witliiu the previous liour. Jacques Le Gros chatting to tier in the magasin. Once 

*1 present myself sans fagon^ messieurs,' he bqgan, or twice aftcrivards 1 witnessed the same tiling, hut it 
‘as it is my right to do, wlieii coming to demand did not trouble me. 1 did not even the man’s' 
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Wliy should it tronblc me that Ghtmonce some- 
tjp^ conversed with an ugly old rogue? Ah, trrongj 
^hil I vitlidraw “rogue,” but not old and ugly,' 
which isT exact, demonstrable. I repeat, it did not 
j^oiridlc me to find Clcmence conversing more than 
onco with an old, ugly— monsieur. Ha ! I little knew 
what a venomous serpent was whispering at the car of 
my Ere! 1 shallinot withdraw that! It is exact, 
demonstrable! Cidmenee was no longer tlie same: 
the poor child’s head was turned. She no longer 
discerns any merit in tlacqucfi Sicard; and is ever 
dreaming of riches, grandeur, castles in Spain without 
number. Well, that malady of the brain yields slowly 
to time and the remonstranccR of myself and Madame 
de Bonneville *. Cldmence recovers her charming spirits; 
again recognises the devotion of Jacques Sienrd. 
Madame de Bonneville sots out for Paris, and T make 
an appointment to rail ou Clcmenee this very evening, 
and''^e8Cbrt her and F.inchette to the theatre. I ant 
happy, joyous even. 1 dress myself with care — ^it may 
be admitted witli some taste — and I proceed to the 
fttlb Pupetit Thounrs. Ha! lam spurned, derided! 
I hea^ from Fanchette that that old, ugly rogue— th.at 
vonomoua^ sejpent 1 withdraw nothing!* con- 

tinued Sicard, springing to his feet again in a fresh 
access of rage, and emphasising with his fist upon the 
table — ‘not even rogue; that that old rftgue and 
serpent, whose name I hear for the first lime, lias been 
there again! 1 understand, of course, that 1 have 
been calumniated, suppLanted ! and 1 conic liere fur 
eamlanation ! — satisfaction ! — ^jiisti(;c ! — vengeance ! * 

Bang, bang, bang ! 1 thought he would have sinui^hcd 
the table. Instead of that, the resounding blows 
brought two waiters into the room. 

* Have the goodness to turn this drunken rascal out 
of our apartment,* said Webbe. 

VDrunk! drunk! — T — ],* ejaculated the poor fellow, 
vainly struggling in the throttling gripe of iho waiters, 
*I — I am Ja-a-cquca Si— Sicard, a rt^iiect — respect- 
able* — 

' * Botticr»de Paris,* suggested Wcblte. 

‘And 1— I will have sat — satisfaction! ju? — 
justice’ 

The door closed upon bis Btriigirlcs, and T thought 
wewete^quit of him. Not so: escaping by a sudden 
eBbrt from his captors, he darted back, partially 
opened the door, shewed us his llaming face, and 
shaking his clenched list, exclaimed : * And vengeance ! 
— sc^/Jro te /—vengeance ! * 

He was re-seized, and this time eirectiially got rid of. 
A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOU*! Al/OMEN. 

G O 8 8 1 1*. 

One of the wisest and best among our Englisli ethical 
writers, the author of Companions of wp SulUtfdc, saj’s, 
apropos of gossip, that one half of the evil-spenking of 
tne world arises, not from mafire preponse, but from 
mere want of amuspment. And 1 think we may even 
grant that in the otiicr half, constituted small of mind 
or selfish in disposition, it is seldom worse than the 
natural falling back from large abstract interests, which 
they cannot understand, upon those which they can — 
alas ! only the narrow, commonplace, and personal. 

Tet tliey mean no harm ; arc often under the delu- 
sion that both mean and do a grpnt deal of good, I 
take a benevolent watch over their fcllow-cmturcs, 
and so forth. They would not say ^ untrue >)^d, or 
do an unkind action — not they ! *fiie most bar^aced 
slanderer always tells her story idth a good motive, or 
thinks she does : begins with a liaTinless ‘ bit of gossip,* 
jqst to pass the time ilway — ^ihe time winch hangs ao 
heavy ! and ends by becoming the most arrant and 
misduevoUM tale-bearer under the sun. 

. jrrofid— Let me put on record the decline and 

volu^Jsiirily confessed, of two friends of mine, 


certain^ the last persons likely to take to tittle-tattle ; 
being neither young nor elderly; on the whole, perhaps 
rather ‘bright* thanatupid; having plenty to do a^ 
to thiuk of— much, indeed, since they came on 
an enforced holiday out of that vortex in which London 
whirls her professional classes round and round, year 
by year, till at last often nothing but a handful of/lry 
bones is cast ou shore. They cnnie to lodge at the 

village of— X y Jet mo call it, ns being an ‘ un- 

know n quantit}^* which the reader will vainly attempt 
to liml out, since it is just like some hundred other 
villages — has its church and rector, great house and 
squire, doctor and lawyer (alas! poor village,,! fear 
its two doctors and two lawyers) ; also its small select 
Fuciety, where everybody knows everybody — that is, 
Iheir ailUirs; ftnr tbcmselvcF, ono half the parish 
resolutely declines ‘knowing’ the other lialf— some- 
times pretermittcntly, sometinus permanently. Of 
course, not a single soul would have ventured to know 
Bob and Maria — as I shall call the strangers — liad 
they not brought an introduction to one family, under 
the shelter of whose respectability they meekly placed 
their own. A very worthy family it was, which shewed 
them all liospitality, asked them to tea continually, and 
there, in the shadow of the pleasant drawing-room, 
which overlookeil the street, indoetrinnted them into 
alltlio mysteries of X , something in this wdse: 

‘Dear mo! lliere's Mrs Smith; slio. has on that 
identical j'cllow* bonnet which has been so long in Miss 
Miflin’s shop- window, (iot it cheap, no doubt: Mr 
Sniitli does keep tlie poor thing so close ! Amiabellu, 
child, make liiistc ;' just tell me whcllier that isn't the 
same 3'oung man wlio called on tlic doncses tlircc times 
last w(*ek! lied whiekors and mouQtaches. One of 
tliosc horrid officers, no doubt, ^ly dear Miss Maria, 1 
never do like to say a word acainst iny neighbours; 
hut liefore I w'ould let my Atinabt lln go about like the 

Jones* girls Bless niy life! tluTc 's that eab at the 

corner hoiiso again— nnd her Imshniid nut! Well, if I 
ever could have believed it, even of billy, dirty Mrs 
(»recn! whom people do say old Air (ircen married 
out of a London hosier's wliorc he went in to buy a pair 

of gloves. Whut a siiockiiig placii London must be 

But I beg your pardon, my dear * And so on, and 

so ou. 4 - •- 

This, sliglitl^' varied, vras the slbek cqpi\ ersatibn, 
which seemed amply sufTicieiit to till the miniis and 
hours of the w’hole fumiJ^^ and, indeed, of cverj’' lainily 
at X likewise. , 

Alaria and Bob used to go liome laughing, and 
tbankiiig their stars that thc\' did live In lliiit shocking 
pkiec London. Bub irKule harmless jokes at the 
expense of the unconscious household who, 

Piniuu'K^d dirti in tiie iiiteiiso iiiaiio, 

could drop down, hawk-like, iiimn reputations, bonnets, 
aifd beaus. iMaria gave vent to a niajestie but indig- 
nant pity ; and both bugged themselves in tho belief 
that never, under any circumstances, could t/tey sink 
to such a dead-level of vacuity, spite, and foll3% 

Weeks passed — rather 8lowi3’', especially when, of 
autumn evenings, they found themselves miims books, 
piano, theatre, concerts, society— in fmrf, in precisely 

the position of the inhabitants of X all year round. 

So, ns daylight was leas dull than candlelight, they 
used to rise at uiiearllily liours ; dine — shall I betray 
the Goths? — at 31. JO a.m., take tea at 4 v.M., and 
go to bed as soon after dark as they could for shame. 
At last, from very dulness, Mtiria got into the habit 
of sitting at the window and telling Bob what was 
passing in the street, interspersed with 14^1c illustrative 
anecdotes she bad caught up ‘just us Mts- of human 
nature.’ One, the stock scandal of the place, interested 
them both so much, that they watched for the heroine^* 
carnage every day for u week; and when at Iasi 
Maria cried: ‘There it is I* Bob jumped up w^i all 
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tiieiiigerDM of AutiAbella herself,. and miesing tho 
eight, retired ^mbling : What nonsense f 1 decl^r^ 
jroti're gottiiig just aa bad a gossip as anybody here ! * 
(N.B.^The masculine mind, in an nccnsativo form, 
always prefers the second person of tlic v(>ri>.) 

* WejfV observed Maria, ‘ shall 1 give up tolling 3 'Ott 
any oen's 1 happen to hear?’ 

*0 nol You may tell what you like. As the man 
said when his wife boat him— it amuses you, and it 
doesn’t harm me.* 

Finally— I haves it from M»'iria!8 own confession — 
coming in one afternoon absorlx^d in cogitations ns to 
wdiat possible motive Mrs Green could have in telling 
Miss Elizabeth Jones slic wished to call on her, Marin ; 
and W'faat on earth would bo done if Annabel la, whose 
mamma wouldn’t allow her even to how t«) Mrs (in-on, 
should happen to call at the sfirne time — slie was quite 
startled by Bob’s springing up from the sofa to meet 
her, with aii air of great relief. 

‘ So you 're back at last. Well, who did you f(’c, 
and what did they say to you ? Go sit lowii, and 
let *s hoar all the gossip going.’ 

* Gossip!’ And meeting one another’s eves, they 
both burst into a hearty fit of laughter, declniing tliey 
never again would pride themselves on being a bit 
better than their nciglibours. 

Ay, fatal and vilo ns her progeny may ho, ‘ tlie 
mother of Tnisehief,* says the proverb, * h no bigeer 
tliaii a midge's wing.' Nay, ns many a vic(j can bo 
traced back to .an exaggerated virtue, this hateful 
propensity to tittle-tattle springs from the same poeii- 
liarily which, rightly guided, coii^titiites womaiilmod'H 
clilefest strength and clinrm ; hh-sse-s many .'i worthless 
man with a poor fond, fnithful wife, who lovc.s him fur 
nothing th.*it lie is or does, hat. merely hee?ni«o he is 
hivmlf ; forgives to many a scapegrace son or l>rothor 
a hundred sins, and follows him t(^ tlie grave or iIk' 
scttllbld, blind to everything except the f.iet that he is 
her own. Personal interests, per.s»)nal altachments, 
personal prejudices, an*, whether we (omi it or not, the 
ruUhg bias of us woim-n : it is bidtcr to own it at 
once, govern, correct, and modify it, than t<» deny it 
in name, and betray it in every circumstance of our 
lives. 

Mon, w’lKse habits of thoagl' t and iiclioii are at <»ice 
moio srlfisb and k-ss porsmial thai' enrs, are very st hh.m 
f^iven to gossiping. They wdl take a v’st interest 
in tlio misgovemniont of India, or the ill ('(loking of 
their ow'n dinners ; hut any topic hetwixt these, two — 
sueli as the mismanagemimt of their neighbour's house, 
or the extravagance of llicir partner’s wife— is a matter 
of very minor imiiortancc. They ‘ eanna bo fashed ’ 
w ith trifles that doii’fimincdiab-ly concern tlicmscives. 
It is the women — always tlie wa /rt n — who pi>kc about 
wdth undefended farthing candles in the choke-danip 
passages of this dangerous w’orM : who put their feeble 
ignorant hands to the Ar(:hiincde.*ni lever that, slight 
as it seems, can shake society to its low cst fo\nuI.at.ioiJs. 
For, tliough it irks me to wound with .strong language 
the delicate sensibilities of my silver-tongued sisters, 
1 would just remind them of what tli(*y may hear, 
certaiAly ono Sunday in the year, eoneorfling tliat 
saiiio dainty little member, which is said to In? ‘a fire, 
a world of iniquity .... and it is setonjirc of hell: 

Verily, the ‘ Silent Woman ’—a lady without a head, 
who officiates as sign to many a country inn— had 
need to Iw so depicted. But it is not * the gift of the 
^ab,* the habit of using a dozen words wlierc one would 
answer tho purpose, which may arise from want of 
education, nervousness, or surplus but honest energy 
and eamost %ling— it is not that wliich does the 
harm ; it is the lamentablo fact, that whether from a 
superahundance of the imaginative faculty, carelcsK- 
ness of phrase, or a readiness to jump at conclusions, 
and represent facts not as they are, but as tiiey appear 
to tiin represeuiers, very few women are absolutely 


And invariably vemcious. Men lie wilMUy, deliberately. 
In principle, as it were; but Women quite involnii- 
tarjl 3 % Nay, they would start with horror from tlie 
bare thought of such a thing. Tliey love tf ulli^iti their 
hcjiTts, and yet— and yot— they are constantly giv^g 
to things a slight colouring cast by their own ifidivi- 
duality ; twisting facts ii little, a veiy little^ according 
.aa their tastes, adhetions, or coiii'cnience indicate i 
never perhaps telling a direct lie, hut merely a deformed 
or prevaricated truth. 

And this makes the fatal danger of gossip. If ail 
I people spoke the absolute truth about their neighbour^, 
or held their tongues, w Iiich is iilw'a 3 *s a possible alter- 
native, it would not so mmdi matter. At the worst, 
Iberi; wuulil lie a few periodical social tbiinder-storms, 
nnd tiicii till* air would be cli-ar. But tbo generality of 
Iicoph* (la not speak the truth : they speak what they 
pee, or Ihink, or believe, or wish. Few observant 
eJiai aiders ean^iave lived long in the w^orld without 
Icariung to rt-coive every fact communicated seeoud- 
haml u'lUi eiscrvnthoa — reservations that do not ncccs- 
.•sarily ptainp the eiinimuniiiator as a liar, buf merely 
make allowance for cc-rtain inevitable variations, like 
t!ie v;o*‘.atlon» of the compass, which cverjt oireura- 
navi^ator mu.st calculate U]>on as a natural necessity. 

'rhiis, Aiiss A., in the wenr^^ ptnall-talk of a morning- 
call, not quite knowing what she says, or glad to say 
anvthing lor the sake of balking, let.s drop to Mrs B. 


that slie lie.ar<l 


^ She should take care to 


kei*p her be vs out of the waj" of the little Bs’ — a very 
h.'.rinlcs.s remark, since, when it w'a.s uttered, the Jittlo 
Bs wer^* just recovering from the nii aslcs. But Miss A., 
an Mh.sent sort of woman, p-poats it three months after- 
v.:irds', forgetting all almiit the measles; indeed, she 
li;i.-< persuacled herself that it referred to the rudeness 
of the Ik I.nks, w'ho are her own private terror, and sho 
thinks it may probably do frniK* good to give tbeir 
(‘ver-indiilgent maminaSk* hint on tlie snbjeef. Mrs B., 
too wi*ll-bn‘d to reply more than ‘Inileod!* is yet 
mortally offended ; declines the next dinner-party at 
the Op, and contides her private reason for doing so 
to Mi.ss 1)., ii irtiocknatured oh:ittor-l)ox, who, wdth the 
laudaide intention of getting to the bottom of the 
niatb'r, and reconciling the bekigerents, immediately 
commur.'eifos tho same. ‘ What have l^tfone!’ 
CNcIaim.*. ;iu* liapless TVirs C. ‘1 never said any such 
tiling!’ ‘Oil, but Miss A. protests sl e Itcmd yon say 
it.’ Again JMrs C. warmly denh-s; which denial goes 
brick directly to Miss A. and Mrs B., imparting to 
liotli them r.nd Miss T>. a very iiiipleas.ant fooling ns 
to tlu* Indj-'s veracity. A few days afrer, thinking it 
over, filie "suddenly recollects that bIic really did sny 
tlie i.leiitic.al words, with reforeiicp .solely to the 
measles: bursts into a hearty fit of laiigiitcr, and 
congratulates hersjcir tliat it is all right. But not so; 
the mountain caiin.'-fc so quickly shrink into its 
original mole-liill. Ik, a^^Iiosc weak point is her 

children, receiv(‘.s tho explanation with considerable 
i!i;;iiity and reserve; i*^ Sorry that Mrs (k should 
liavt* troubled herself .'ibout such a trillo;* shakea 
li sr ' , and professes herself quite satistied, Never- 
theif sp, in hei own iiimo.st mind, sup thinks — and her 
ccimtonance shews it — * I believe you i''.aid it, for .fll 
that.’ A sli'Jit coolness enpues," w'Jiicli everybody 
no’ioes, di.seussep, and give.s a scjiarnte version of; all 
which versiohs s^unehow or ul her conic to the cars of 
'llio p.'» 3 t>eS concerned, wlio, without clearly' kfiowihg 
wh 3 ’, rT 'i V'JXrtd ^^:d aggrieved each at the other. The 
end of ;t alt i.s a tbuil estrangement. 

Ts n(xt n. little cpii^uie like tiiis at the Mot of nearly 
all tho family feuds, lo-st friendships, ‘cut’ acquaint- 
.ancesliips so pitifully rife in iMic woria? Barely any 
great matter, a point of principle or a violated pledge, 
nil act of justice or dishonesby ; it is almost always 
some petty jicLion misinterpreted, some idle ivonl 
repeated— or a succession of both these, gatliering and 
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like the slilngle on a Boa-be^, iomethinf 
being left behind by every day's tide. . Not th& 
l'mn*s doing— the fathers, l)U8band(^ or brothers, whb 
' have no time to bottier themselves about such trifles, 
jand who, if they see fit to quarrel over their two grand 
4 »n»a! beliit religion and politics, generally do it out- 1 
tjglit, and either abuse one another like pickpockets i 
in newspaper colpmns, or, in revenge for any moral 
poaching on one another’s property, take a horsewhip | 
or a pidr of pistols, and so end tlic matter.' | 

No. It if the women who arc at the bottom of it all, j 
who^ in the narrowness or blankness of their daily lives, 
are glad to catch at any straw of interest— especially 
tlie unmarried, the idle, the rich, and the childless. 
As says the author 1 have before referred to : ‘ People 
not otherwise ill-natured are pleased with the misfor- 
tunes of their neighbours, solely because it gives tbeui 
something to think about, sonietliiiig to talk about. 
They imagine how the principal actofs and sufTererfi 
will bear it ; what they will do ; how they will look ; 
and so the dull bystander forms a sort of drama for 
tiimflelf.’ 

And what a drama ! Sucli a potty plot — such small 
heroes and heroines— such a harmless villain ! 'When 
we thina of the contemptible notbings that form the 
daily scandal-dish of most villages, towns, cities, or 
communities, and then look up at the star/y heaven 
which ovorshines them all, dropping its rain uixm the 
just and the unjust — or look abroad on the world, of 
' whose wide interests, miseries, joys, duties, they form 
such an infiniteshnal part, one is tempted to blush for 
nne's species. Strange, that while hundreds and thou- 
sands in this Britain have not a crust to cat, Mrs K. 
should become the town’s talk for three days, because, 
owing a dinner-party to the Fs, Gs, lls, and Js, she 
clears accounts at a cheaper rate by giving a general 
tea-party instead. * bo mean 1 and with Mr K.*s large 
income too!* — That, while millions are living and 
dying without God in the world, despising Him, forget- 
ting Him, or never having even heard His name, Miss 
K., a really exemplary woman, should not only refuse, 
oven for charitable purposes, to associate with tlie Ls, 
on equally irreproachable family as to morals and 
benevolence, but should actually forbid her district 
poor to receive their teaching or their Bibles, becausu 
they refuse to add thereto tlic Chureli of Kngland 
Catechism. As to visiting thorn—* Quite impossible ; 
they are dissenters, you know.* • 

The gossip of opposing religionism — I will not even 
call it religion, though religion itself is often very far 
from pure * godliness’ — is at once the most virulent and 
the eldest phase of the disease ; and our sex, it must 
be confessed, are the more liable to it, especially in 
the provinces. There, the parish curate may at times 
be seen walking with the Unitarian or Independent 
minister, if they liappen to be well-eduiuitcd young men 
cf a social turn ; even the reetdr, worthy man ! will 
occasionally have tlic sense to join with other worthy 
men of every deDomination in matters of local 
improvement. But oh! the talk that this gives rise 
to among the female population! till the reverend 
objects of it— whd in tlieir daily duties have usually 
more to do with women than with men — another 
involuntary tribute to those virtues which form the 
Iwight undcr-side of e\'ery fault that can lie alleged 
against us— are often driven to give i,n to the force of 
public opinion, to that incessant babble of silvcry*^ 
waters which wears through the rocVl'est soil. 

The next grand source of goschp— and this^ too, 
curiously indicates liow true must be tlie instinct of 
womanhood, even in its lowest ^forms so evidently a 
comtption frohi the Mghest — is love, and, with or 
without that prcliminafy, matrimony. What on earth 
'Haliould we do if we had no matches to make, or mar ; 
no ^unfortunate attachments* to shake our heads over; 
HQ .flirtations to speculate about and comment upon 


with knowing smiles; no engagements ‘on* or ‘ctf * $0 
speak our minds aboat^ nosing out evory little -olmniip* 
stance^ and ferreting our game to their very im 
if all their aflTairs, their hopes, trials, faults, or wrongs^ 
were being transacted for our own private end pecu'* 
liar entertainment I Of all forms of gossip-^1 sp^lc 
of mere gossip, as distinguished from the tfarrkm- 
crow and dunghill-fly system of scandal-monging— this 
tittle-tattle about lovc-afiairs is thq most general^ tbe 
most odious, and the most dangerous. 

Every one of us must have known within our own 
experience many an insUmce of dawning loves clieeked, 
unhappy loves made cruelly public, happy loves, 
imbittered, warm, honest loves turned cold, by this 
horrible system of gossiping about young or unmar- 
ried people — 'evening* to one , another folk who have 
not the slightest mutual inclination, or if tliey had, 
such an idea put into their heads would efibctually 
smother it ; setting down every harmless fred liking 
as ' a ease,* or 'a flirtation ;* and if anything ' serious* 
docs turn up, pouncing on it, iiuntiiig it down, and 
never letting it go till dismembered and ground to tlie ' 
bone. Should it ever eome to a marriage — and the 
wonder is, considering all these things, that any love- 
affair ever docs eome to that climax at all, or that 
any honest-hearted, delicate-minded young people ever 
have tho courage to indulge the world by an open 
attachment or engagement — heavens and earth 1 how 
it is talked about ! How one learns every single item 
of whnt *he' said, and 'she* said, and what all the 
relations said, and liow it came about, and how it 
never would have come about at all but for So-and-so, 
and what they have to live upon, and how capable or 
inc.apable they are of living upon it, aiul how very 
umeth better both parties would have done if they 
had only each left the choosing of the other to about 
four-anil-twenty anxious friends, all of which were 
quite certain the aflianced piiir never would suit one 
another, but would have exactly suited somebody else, 
&c., &c., ad Hhitum and ad vi/inUum. 

Many wornon, otherwise kindly and generous, have 
in tliis matter no more consideration towards their 
own si>x or the other, no more sense of itie sanctity 
and silence due to tho relation between them, than if 
the divinely instituted bond of marriage wore no 
higher or purer tiinn the natural inVuncts the bodsts' 
Unit perish. It is mostbsad, nay, it is sickening, to see 
the way in which, from the age of fourteen upwards, 
a young woman, on this one subject of her possible 
or probable matrimonial arrangemontB, is quizzed, 
tiilkcd over, commented upon, advised, condoled with, 
lectured, interrogated — until, if she lias happily never 
had cause to blush for herself, not a week passes that 
she does not blush fur, her sex, out of utter contempt, 
disgust, and indignation. 

Surely all right-minded women ought to set their 
faces resolutely against this desecration of feelings, to 
maintain the sanctity of which is the only preserva- 
tive of our influence — that is, our rightful and holy 
influence, over men. Not that, after tlie school of 
Mesdames Barbauld, Hannah More, and other excel- 
lent but*exceedingly prosy personages, love should be 
exorcised out of young women’s lives and conversatiotui 
—query, if possible?— but let it be treated of deli- 
cately, earnestly, rationally, as a matter which, if 
they have any business with at all, is undoubt^y 
the most serious business of their lives. There can 
be— there ought to be— no medium course; a leve- 
affair is either sober earnest or contemptible fblly, if 
not wickedness; to gossip about it is, in the first 
instance, intrusive, unkind, or dangerous; ill the second, 
simply silly. Practical people may choose . between 
the two alternatives. 

Gossip, public, private, social-- to fight against It 
cither by word or pen seems, after all, tike fighting 
with shadows. Everybody laughs at it, .protests 
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•gainst it;i)lame8 and despises it; yet eveiybodj does 

^ at least ^courages others in it: so innocentt:|^, 
nnoonsdousljr, in such a small, harmless fashion-^ryet, 
we do it. We "must talk about something, and it is 
•not all of UB/who can find a rational topic of oonver- 
satfon, or discuss it when found. Many, too, who in 
thi^r hesunts hate the very thought of tattle and tale- 
bearii;g, are shy of lifting up their voices against it, 
lest they should be ridiculed for . Quixotism, or thought 
to set themselves up as more virtuous timn their 
neighbours; others, like our lamented friends, Maria 
and Bob, from mere idleness and indifierence, long 
kept hovering over the unclean stream, at last drop 
into it, and are drifted away by it. WJiere does it 
land them ? Ay, wlicre ? 

If I, or any one, were to unfold on this subject only 
ii^ewu experience and observation — not a tittle more 
^aSitat a volume it would make! Families set by 
the ears, parents against childron, brothers against 
brothers — not to mention brothers and sisters in law, 
who seem generally to nssiime, with the Icg.'d title, the 
legal right of intcnninably sciuabhling. Friendships 
sundered, betrothals broken, marriages annulled — in 
the spirit at least, wdiile in the letter kejit outwardly, 
to be a daily torment, temptation, and despair. Ac- 
quaintances that would otherwise have maintained a 
safe and not unkindly indifierence, forced into ahsolufo 
dislike — originating how they know not; hut there it 
is. Old companions, that would liave borne ea(‘]i 
other's little foibles, have forgiven and forgotten little { 
annoyances, and kept up nn honost afioction till death, 
driven, at last, into opi'ii rupture, or froxen into a 
coldness moro hopeless still, which no after- warmth 
will ever have power to thaw. 

Truly, from the smallest Little roddlington that 
carries on, year by year, its bloodless wars, its harmless 
scandals, its daily elironielo of interniinnhlo nothings, 
to the great raeiropolitan world, fasliionahle, iiitelleo 
tual, noble, or royal, tho bliglit and curse of social and 
civilised life is gossip. 

How is it to be removed ? How are scores of well- 
meaiiing w'omen, who, in thoir hearts, really like and 
respect one another — who, did trouble come to any one 
of them, would be ready with count less mutual kind- 
oesfCf, BiW'U and great, and “mong whom the sudden 
■advent of death 'wouM subdue every idle tongue to 
honest praise, and silence, at jiice and for ever, every 
bitter v/ord against the, neighbour departed — how 
arc they to be tauglit to be every day as generous, 
considerate, liberal-minded — in short, woiiiunly, as 
they would assuredly be in any exceptional day of 
adversity? How arc they to be made to feel the 
littleness, the ineffably pitiful littleness, of raking up 
and criticising every slight peculiarity of maimer, 
habits, temper, character, word, action, motive- 
household, children, servants, living, furniture, and 
dress: thus constituting themselves tlfo amateur rag- 
pickers, chiffommres — I wa^ going to say scavengers — 
but they do not leave the streets clean— of all the 
blind fille 3 ’B and foul by-ways of soi-dety, while the 
whole world lies free and open before "them, to do 
their work and choose their iuiiocciit pleasure therein 
—this busy, bright, beautiful world ? 

Such a Involution is, 1 doubt, quite hojicless on this 
side paradise. But every woman has it in her power 
jiersonally to withstand the spread of this great plague 
of tongues, since it lies within her own volition what' 
she will 'do with her own. 

All the king’s horses and all the king's men 

eahndt make us either use or bridle that little member. 
It labour never-failing weapon, double-edged, delicate, 
bright, keen; a weapon not necessarily either lethal 
or vile, but taking its character solely from tlie 
manner in which we use it. 

First, let' ever^ one of us cultivate, in every 'word 


that issues firmn her mouth, ahsolute tttith.' X say evd- 
uvate, because to very few pciople---«siDi^ be noticed 
of must young children— doM truth, this rigid,. litenU 
verncitj% come by nature. To many, eVen who love 
it and prize it dearly in others, it comes only after 
tlie self-control, watchfulness, and bitter experience of 
years, l^ct no one, consetous of needing this care, be 
afraid to l>ogin it from the very beginning; or in her 
daily life and conversation fhar to confess: *Stay, I 
said a little more than I meant’ — think l.was not 
quite correct about such a thing* — *Tbus it waS; at 
least, thus it seemed to me personally;* &c., &C. Bven 
in tho simplest, most everyday statements, wo cannot 
be too gu.irdcd or too c:(pact. The Hiundscd cats* that , 
the little lad saw * lighting on our back-w'all,* and 
which afterwards dwindled down to *our cat' and 
another,* is a caso in point, not near so foolish as it 
seems. 

* Believe only half of what yon see, and nothing that 
you hear,* is a cynical saying, and yet less bitter than 
at first appears. It does not argue that liuiuan nature 
is false, but simply that it is— buinau nature. How 
can any^ created being with its two eyes, two ears, one 
jiidgmt'iit, and one brain— all more or less ^mited in 
their nppr(>ben8ions of things external, and biassed by a 
tlioiisand inlernal impressions, purely individual — ^how 
can it possibh’ decide on even the plainest actions of 
uiiothor, to say nothing of the wmrds, which may have 
gone through bail-c.-dozcn different translations and 
modifications, or the motives, which can only be known 
to the Omniscient Himself? 

In His name, therefore, let us ‘judge not, that we he' 
not judged.* Let us he ‘ quick to hear, slow to speak ;* 
slowest of all to speak any evil, or to listen to it, about 
body. The good we need he less careful over; wo' 
are not likely ever to hear too much of that. 

‘But,* say some — very excellent people too — ‘are we 
never to open our moiihs ?— never to mention the ill 
things wc sei* or hear ; never to stand up for the right, 
by proclaimip.g, or by warning and testifying against 
tho wrong ? * 

Against- wrong — in the abstract, yes; but against 
individuals— doubtful. All tho gossip in the world, or 
the dread of it, will never turn one domestic tyrant into 
a decent ’msband or father; one light woman "into a 
matron and wise. Do your neighbour *good by 
all means in your power, moral as w«U as physical — 
by kiiiducfes, by patioiiee, by unfiiiiching resistance 
against cver^' outward evil — by the silent preaching of 
your own contrary life. But if the only good 3’ou can 
do him is by talking at him or about him — nay, even 
Ity him, if it be in a 'self-satisfied super-virtuous stylo— 
sucli as I earnestly hope the present writer is not doing 
— you Jiad much belter leave him alone. If he be 
foolish, soon or late, he will reap the fruit of his folly ; 
if wicked, be sure his sin will find liim out. If he has 
wronged you, yon *vill neither hssoii the wrong nor 
iiicreafio his repentance, by parading it. And if— since 
there are two shies to ''very subject, and it takes two 
to make a quarrel— you have wronged him, surely 
3 < will not right him or yourself by abusing him. 
In Ueaveu*B iiamc, let him alone. ^ 

MAUNA LOA AT WORIC. 

Vesuvius v^y w’ell in its way. When iieally In 
earnest, it affords a pretty sight for our lady and 
gontb men tnur'Nl.s, who transport their knapsacks 
or cnrpet-bags to ‘the Bay of Naples to see it, and 
makes the tnmblc of tho holiday excursion well worth 
lakiiig; but ho who Vanders over the w6rld of waters 
that rolls between A«ia and America,*demands sotno- 
thing greater and grander; And ho finds it. In the 
very middle of the lone Pacific, Mauna Loa raises her 
august brow to the height of neatly 14,000 feet; and, 

I when the fit is on her, flings a glare over the ocean 




Hie 100(r ftet and spouta was burnfbp,jmd trees 'verefallirift; the rending of tl^ 
itiirlli’ ii;ioi!veut''nf aeyeral miles in breadth, that rocks, the detonation of gases, clouds itoam ftmti 
'Mill forests and juiigles in its winding way, and boiling n-ater, and scintillations from bathing leay^ 
.dtmks'diy the swamps and streams to an extent of dlled tiie atmosphere; and the red glare litbovo resem? , 
■ nearly seventy miles. hied a firmament on fire. During the nighty ^6 were 

' The last eruption commenced in August 18^5, and nearly surrounded by the advancing lava, and when 
was still in full bli^st about the same time last year, wc deearnped in the morning, wc left our dieltcrlng. 
it is described iiv' letters by Mr F. A. Weld to Sir tw'c in flames.’ 


Charles Lyell, and the Kev. Titus Goan to the Dritish Mr Welds journey to tho top of the mountain was 
Consul-general for the Sandwich Islands, both read broken by a visit to the crater of Kilauea, much lower 


at the Geological Society last Deoetnber. 


dowi^ the lava- torrent from which, a few years 


On the 11th of August 1855, a small point of light burst into the sea at more than thirty miles’ distance, 
was observed on the summit of Mauna Loa. This is lorniing several islands, and heating the waters, and 
one of the three volcanic mountains of the island of killing the fisli, in :in area of many milps. The 
Hawaii, in the Sandwich group. It appears, like the crater of Kilauea is seven miles in circumference, and 
others, smooth and rounded when viewed from a - about 1500 feet deep.* The cliffs forming Us outer lip 
distance, standing alm(i.<:t in the centre of the island, form a nearly perpciidieul.'ir w'all of yellowish clay aujd 
and rising from the sea-coast tlirough every diversity dark basalt rock. The bottom of tho crater is .coiif- 
itbf ^country in n. gradual ascent of about forty miles, stnntly changing ; .and frequently it holds in the lower 
The little point of light was seen fmm Hilo, a town in hollow a lake of molten lava a mile long, apd half 
Byron’s liay, and won the eye from the bc.autirul n mile hrorid. On the present occasion, it was a plain, 
expanse botwocn, wdtli its picturesque ravines filled more or h'ss broken, of load-coloured lava, dotted witli 
with banana, br(?ad-frait, and eandicnut trees, and cut- ■ small mounds .and craters, giving forth (douds of smoke, 
ting through griiss}' slopes dotted here and there with ! and, as ni';lit unprouchod, iLindliug up here and there 
small conee and sugar plantations, till the region of | into fires. 


summit was 


comparative fertility met the dark forests that clothed Tho ascent from henee to the summit was 
the middle of the mountain. The star on tlte snmtiiit through w'onds. over old lava-stromm;, by the mouths 
grew more and more brilliant .'is the peojde gazed ; of large caverns, rind hoiipss of sLoiu s to mark where 
5ien it rose and cxp.andea by degrees, filling the whole ! travellers had pcrislicd. They lay down for the night 
heavens with its ominous glare. The eruption, however, I on fonie half- viirjfloil .ashcR; being at such an elevation 
was not distinguished any romarkablc projection of that the next morning vdicn th(*y trieil to make some 
burning substances into the air, but by avast and Rtc.ady tea, tho water, although it hfulcd readily, did not 
discharge of lava, the fiery floods of which hiinst from attain heat enough. ’J’hat day the view of tho oj>posito 
the summit, and rushed down the side with .nppuUing mountain of -Mauna Kea was remarkably fine. *Tho 
ftry. The main torrent first directed ilsolf into the i old conical craters on its summit covered with newly- 
A’alley between Mauna Loa and one of its sisters, Mauna I fallm snow, its huge outline shatlowy .and dim,' the 
Kea, and then, taking an easterly direction, flowed clomls of smoke that rose round its base from the 
over forests, jungles, swanijis, .and streams, towards valley down which the present Hood of lava is flowing. 
Hilo, widening, as it advanced, from a hreadlli of three the wild drearint'SK of the foreground, and tho tro]»icaf 
miles to five or six, and the depth varying from ten sky above, formeil a scime almost indepcribably grand 
to several hundred foot. *Our first good view,’ says and wonderful.’ On arriving at the lava of the present 
Mr Weld, ‘ of the eruption was at night, from the eruption, llu'v wore able to trace its devastating course 


deck of' a' ship in tlic harbour, as trees obstructed 
the view from the shore. Tlie distant craters were 


U'luw. It had been partially* cooled on the surface, so, 
as to admit of their walking on it, though with some 


scarcely visible, but -tho burning forests above Hilo I difficulty- and danger, ar the flood of liquid fire still 
shewed the fn^nt of tin* advancing lava, lighting up I comimied to roll under the rru.st. *Of th^ flood, 'Mr 
the night with a mighty gl.are, with Boirictime.s a AVeld obtained a view through a broken p;irt of the siir- 
column of red light shooting up, occasioned i)robi:bly face. ‘Tlu? huge arcli and roof of the casern glowed 
by an explosion of the half-coolcd upper cru?t of hna, red-hot, and, ns with bome difficulty 1 obtained n point 
or by dried trees falling into the devouring elemrnl.’ directly' overhanging it, the gdare w.i8 perfectly' scorcii- 
Tlic rapidity ofthe ponderous fluid, however, must not be ing. The biv.'i. at alrin,'st n white heat, flowed slowly 
judged by that of water. Altliough it rushed down the down at tlu* ratij of about three or four miles .m hour, 
steep ofthe mountain with incalculable speed, it is not I dropp(?d a fragment of rock into it, whieh it carried 
mentioned that in the more level country it made much floating on. 'J'hcrc w n? .something very impressive in 
greater progress than a mile in the v/eck; but still, its steady-, smooth onward course.' 
day after day, it filled the air with smoke, darkening The eruption came from two craters, one a mile 
the entire horizon, and convcrliiijr into a desert vast j lower than the* other. In llu; low-er, the upper crust 
tracts till then waving witli fruits, and adorned with of the lava had cooled, and the discharge was subter- 
all the glory of tropical Verdure. rniicnn ; alllioiigh the sinolie. darkness, and sulphureous 

Both Mr Weld and lilr Coan visited the sceno of stoncli continued to make it an object of awe. The 
the outbreak, the latter giung also an account of the upper ciMter still sent uj) tho.so volilmes of red smoke 
appearance of tho liiva-Btre.am at its terminus, not and partially ignited g.ises which nt night appeartMl 
more than fifteen miles from Hilo. To gain this point a lofiy column of flame. Having commenced their 
through the jungle, niiiTover the bed of a river, while ' return — 

the rain poured down in torrents, was a work of dillU ‘Our sleeping-jilace was about 500 feet below the 
cplty ; but on the evening of tho socopd day, he came level of tlu* erjiters; the night w-ns fine with us; but, 
•suddenly upon the burning lava, consuming the thicket ^w'bilst above ua the craters rolled up dark iohmnia 
before him for a breadth of si»vcral rnitei*, and gloaniiiig of smoke, below-, over Hilo and Kilauea, raged a 
with innumerable fires. The party miUcd under a tree magnificent thunder-storm. Tho level of tho top of 
Mithin a few* feet of tho lava-strearn, the heat of wliich the clouds wns somewhat below us, and along it- 


jttjgufijDg under our tree, we could survey an area of 

.■Mm fifteen wjuiirc miles, over wiiicli countless fires , ^ ^ ^ ^ 

were Itleaiumg wUli extreme bnllmucy. Tne jungle 1 ▼olc.iutr, to be twenty- four milca in circumference. 
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^pagh in tlip tropics, tho exterior of the I'ur-ntg in 
lirhtch I elppl; was white with hoar-froat.* * 

' In Mr Coiin*B journey to the auniniit, lie walked along 
ihe.laya<^treAm for eome distance, where it appeared to 
•iko^flve or six tnites broad ; then observing a narrower 
place, ho crossed to its opposite bank. *At this point 
the ^hole surface of the lava was solidified, while the 
molten flood moved on below like water under ico in 
a river. The superficial crust of the lava was crack- 
ling with heat and emitting niincral gases at iiniu- 
merable points. Along the margin, numerous trees 
Jay crushed, half-charred, and smouldering upon tho 
hardened lava.' 

^ That night, tlicy slept on tho cooled lava, ahovc the i 
line of vegetation. The next duy, ‘upward mid upward ; 
I we urged our weary way upon tlie licatcd roof of the 
lava, passing, as we apcemlcd, opening after opening, j 
througli which wo looked upon the igneous river as it j 
rushed down its vitrified duet at the rate of forty j 
miles au hour. The lava-iMirrent at this high x)oint 
on. the mount was fearful, the heat incaiidescent, and ! 
'the dynamic force wonderful. The tiiv-flii< i was laid | 
{ If.'J to 10(1 feet deep down tlie sides of the mount; • 
' and tho occasional openings througli the ,* ’-chi'a or ^ 
supcriucunibent strata were from ] to (0 faiiioms in ' 
diameter. Into Iheso orilices wo nut largo stones, ; 
w'hich, as soon as they struck the suifitce of the I 
Jiurrying flooif, passed down the slri‘am in au indistinct ‘ 
and instantaneous hlazo. 'J'iii’ough o]>eiiings in tlio ■ 
mountain wo could a].‘!() fee suhti rrau'^au cataracts of • 
inoltou rock leaping jireei pices of 2."» or :.0 feet. Tho 
■whole scene was awful, delving description. Strugglimr . 
upwards amidst hills, cones, ridges, pil.«i, and lavincs of • 
jagcfod anil smoking lava, we came at 1 c.si. to tlu* ' 
Urminid or simmiit crater, ar.d, inomitiiig to the highest 
crest of iu hanks, wo looked down as irdt) tlu* ver^' ’ 
tliroat of hell.’ This, according (o Mr Cwiin, is tl.o ' 
oummit of tho mountain, while Mr Weld places tlie ; 
highest orator ir»(j0 foot below the summit. Tho ' 
former indeed met with nothing at all like what is 
c.ommonly called a. crater. The’ i>lale:m of the moun- | 
tain was rent witli yawning fissures, bordered with ' 
masses of scoriie, lava, &.c„ • piled in tlu* form of elon- j 
gated cones, rent longitudinally, while the inner wodls j 
W'ofe liuiig with burning stulaelitcs, and fcstooiictl ' 
with a capitiory oi'.fil.uJienlouA'Jiiva, called Pr/c's hair^ j 
niid much %fOs<*ruhiiiig llio Ij^r of a human being.* ! 
The burning lava is not seen il this imiiu- -it goes tdf i 
by a suhtorninean chamber, ‘hut tlic Icarfiil rush of 
■white* smoke ami gases from thosu fissures on tlio • 
J* nnmit fills one vritli awe, and the spectator niust unc | 
l:ib utmost care lest tho fierce whirlwinds -whicli gyrate ' 
and sweep over these heated regions throw iiim over, I 
or strangle him with aiilpliurcous gases.’ It is not i 
wonderful that the natives co.is'ider the Jiair, hung in i 
fio extraordinary a situation, to liclong to tiie goddess j 
I\'le. It is ‘reddish, hrowiiish, or of golden hue ’—in 
fiict, auburn ; and the beautiful hut awful being it j 
adorned lost the fragments in her wild gambols as she | 
rioted in her volcano-bath during the night, splashiiig j 
tlie liquid lire to the heavens, mid Hinging its fitful • 
glare over the sea. " | 

We may add, that the immense crater of Ivilauca 1 
, W'ns ill full work in 1S40, when the flood of Java 1 
“ forced itself under its mural sides at the depth of lOdO j 
feet, pursuing its way towards tlie sea in 6ubtcrrane.nii i 
galleries, until the fiery Hood broke ground, and ' 
rolled down in a burning deluge, from one to four ! 
JuUcs wide, sweeping away forest and hamlet, and 
filling the ncavons with its murky clouds and its 
.lurid glare. In three days it reached the sco, having 
^^ruvelled thirty miles ; and for two weeks it plunged 
j in a vast fiery cataract, a mile wide, over a precipice 
■ some fifty feet high. The commotion, tho detonation?, 
tile roiling and gyrating clouds of ascending vapour 
wore awfully sublime. The ocean was heated for 


twenty miles along |]ie oosifcM 
itninials were killed.* ^ ' v/., 

. Suck is Mauna Kca wlicn tlie i 
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PASSING THROUGH BAJ-TIMOBE 
AND Ni:W YORK.* 

Jane T;i«i7. 

RALTiannn: is a place of little interest to U stranger i 
it is, howevor, the first slave- town 1 have been. in. 
Being oil tlio borders of tho free states, it is only half 
a slave state, the slaves enjoying comparative freedom. 
There I saw lor the first time a black man walking 
with a v liite woman. It is against tlip law in all 
1 slavc-stfitos .'lurl almost never seen in Iho free. They 
I may not marry either. 

I I found an iigrccahlo companion in a Rrenehman, a 
I booksellor from -Mobile; he w'alkcd with me almut tbo 
I town, and told me many things of interest. Ho says 
tliat tlio blaekr. arc better off in the slave than in tho 
free states, and 1 believe it. They always get t'vo or 
three weeks’ holidays in tho year, and often go travel- 
ling ihrtugh the fret* states, with a pass-ticket from 
th(ir masters. T mot several myself. Many of them 
in towns bccoino wealthy, and refutiu to purchase 
tlieindclveH, prerorring to reiiuiiii slaves! The south- 
erner told sne tliat, two years ago, a black man came 
and set uj) ii barber's bliop in Mobile, and bccanio very 
pt'.puhir. After s, v bile, it oozed out Unit ho lived 
With a wliito wife, lie was immediately taken up, sent 
to till* porileuiiiiry lor five years, and bis wife ordered 
to <(uil the afato. I Hack men (free) arc allowed to 
travel Ihroixgli any slate, but not to settle in them, in 
the south, at anyrat'*. 

At nine o’clock lliis morning, ‘I took the cars for 
A\ a?hin.gton.’ The scenery id vtTv Himilar to that on 
Iho New York line, only witli this oxceiition, that 
from every roek thert.^diil /lot issue the inrormation, 
in staring white letters, that ‘i'lialon’s Papliian Liquid 
is the host CoMneiie.* 'J'hus naturo hei‘(>mcs subservient 
to art, ami rue vasii. How the sylphs must hate the 
noxious Haiti; but there are no fairies here — oh os, 
goblins, sprites hold no moonlight iwels liere. Jlarnum 
-would have caged and shewn t! em in pantaloons end 
tiglits! • 

Over ‘Thomas’s’ Viaduct, and patt the nflmortal 
mnrs monument; some filly ]>eopIe fishing in tho 
river below, catching enormous jar!*:- sharps ; and tlicn 
on through the W'oods again, the hanks covered ivitii 
beauUrul blue lupines, aind the magnoliiis glittering 
liki- snow-fiake.s on the trees. i 

Arrived in Wasliington, tlie ehief city of this great 
country; we dri\e, the, suuthern and myself, to 
Kirkwood's Hotel. Hotels are a great inslitoetion ; 
everything in America is an ‘insliloetion* — mint- 
juleps, corn-eakes, ami steam-boats; this ifj another. 
If you .go into a ami ;;Bk*. ‘Have you any 

so-and-so they rejily; ‘AVc hain’t got anything 
else;* meaning to inform you that their eiiicf husinc.ss 
is in that article, that it receives their panieiiiar 
alt< ■•'ion; and perhaps, after all, iliey liavu’t got it 

uift soon as *vc‘ reached our liotel, wc saw tiiat thcro 
was a great erov'd, and v'cre told tliat there n-as tin 
cleclioJi of cuuRcilmcn going on. A lot of ‘roughs* 
from linltimorc were said to bo getting up a disturb- 
niice. The pslliiy^-hootli was richt opposite us, and 
fhere sci ined to Be a great deal of excitement, I hau 
stepped into tlieHtfir, to write my name and secure a 
room, v.neu hang-'^ baiig— han.g went some firearms. 

1 tliouglit it was rejoicing, but saw a fellow cutting up 
the slrtel, and aiiothcdi after liim with a nix^shovler^ as 
they call them, which liC firctjl'sliip at hi# back, witliou: 

. .. \ 

i V.'l.rt* folli)'*,’. is Tcuily, n'4 it B|>pt>nrn, 'an astrart from llv 
eon-lea.-ly wnticn ini'inaruuda of n arjourner. in the VnMcO j 

States. 
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howerer. The amutement^-ezcltement 
iimteMiiOV became general. About twenty ahott 
fivedj and Mr Kirkwood closed the bar of the 
iibted by^ putting tlie shutters to, 

.‘Presently the Baltimores cleared oiT— about a dozen 
ruffians, as villainous a looking set as I ever saw. 
Kobody was hurt, and I began to doubt whether the 
pistols were loadedHrith ball. An American remarked j 
. to me tliat the p^actwe was very bud. 1 thought he I 
meant the practice of using revolvers, and said * Shame- ; 
fhir JSe turned round, stared,^ and then added: ‘11 
guess, if /dioot at a man, 1 hit liiin 1 I don't run when 
I shoot’ * No,* said another, ‘ you shoot, and then run.' 
(General laugh.) Distant shots were heard about town. 
The city was in an uproar. Iteport came in that the 
mayor liad asked the president for a guard of marines. 

1 drove away to see the Capitol. It is a line white 
marble building, commandingly situated on the top of 
tlto hill, surrounded with prolly parks and gardens, 
which tliey are enlarging and improving. The centre 
hall is circular, very dirty, and with a roof that leaks 
badly; the walls liuiig round with line paintings: 
‘Lauding of Columbus, 14913* — a very fine painting 
(it is difficult to believe that tliis country was discovered 
only about 400 ^-ears ago, or so) ; ‘ Embarkation of 
Pilgrims from Delfthaven, 1G20 ’ — also very line ; small 
portrait of Daniel Webster— rough-looking, oh I boy; 

* Surrender of Jjord Cornwallis;* ‘Franklin trying to 
jlersuade Louis XVI. to acknowledge the Independ- 
ence of the United States,* by llcaly— a magiiiliccnt 
picture; ‘Baptism of Pocahontas, an Indian Girl* — 
very beautiful; ‘Discovery of the Mississippi Uiver by 
De Soto * — the finest of all. Nothing else worth seeing. 
Everything dingy and dirty. As we drove out, we 
passed the marines— fine soldierlike fellows In light 
blue. Just then ran past those aforesaid ruffians, 
dragging a small brass cannon by a long rope, yelling, 
and calling them to come and take it. 1 remarked the 
hair o*f the fourteen i>residents to be gray, with the 
exception of that of James Munroe and General Pierce 
— the latter lank, black, scoundrelly looking stulf. All 
Borts of curiosities are kept here : a Cliinaniatfs tail 
cut off by a Yankee mate, who caught him siiouting ! 
no other reason being assigned for presenting it to the 
Natlopal Gallery ; calf with two heads ; Feejec idols 
(anytiiicg but handsome), and other lusus ruUurfp. 
A splendid collection of sliclls, finer than that in the 
British Museum, but in sad disorder. Looking out of 
one of the windows, saw a young man carried past 
wounded. Did not feel much inclined fur, but went 
homo to dinner. As I was standing on the steps of 
the hotel, a man passed by, whom Mr Kirkwood 
addressed in the following manner: ‘Charlie, any 
shootin* up your way ? ’ * I guess so ; rcgalar fraction ! * 
A little crowd gatliercd to hear his account of the fight, 
of which you shall liave'as much as I can renieinber. 

No. 1 loqr.: ‘They got a small cannon, and took 
possession of the market, loading it with scraps of 
iron and hits of glass. They then turned it towards 
the precinct (polling-booth), and kept away the 
voters. Wall, there was plenty of shootin’, and then 
the murines came 'up, lieaded by Captain Tyler, a 
young man. So one fellow shot a marine through the 
wrist, and he fell. Then the marines fired and charged 
bayonets.*— No. 2 : *IIow many fell?* — No. 1 (laugh- 
ing): ‘1 fancy 1 was round the corner , pretty quick 
tvlienever I heard the “ Make ready, puirr-scnt.” BuU 
they said five or six w'ere down. Ope chap fell dead 
just beside me, at least he was goviy when I came off, 
Tiiey captured the gun.* — No. 3 : ‘ How many killed, 
did you say?* — No. 1: *Oh, gix killed, 1 believe.* 
•^No.8: ‘.TluLik God.'— Omaes: ‘Amen I’ 

Citizen Na 3 is thennheard in favour of peace and 
mrder. I must just give you a specimen as follows : 
^Iffhat a aet of gaw-dem rascals these Baltimore fellers 
we haoh't enough of gaw-dem blackguards in 


Washinton withoQt importing them. Tell yon what; 
I’d do— I’d sho^t eveiy one of them, as soon ee 
shewed a wsepa,’ Ac. These seeme^.to be th€\ genml^ 
sentiments of the respectable portion of t^e community 
present, and were received with appose. Ihe coj^" 
tain, for such he was, volunteered to do for one man it 
others would do the like. All profess^ their willing* 
ness to serve the cause of peace and justice.— No. 1 
then continued his statement thus: ‘The worst of it is,; 
tliat they havn’t shot one Baltimoro feller. But there ’e 
an officer of the Land-office dead ! ’ — ^No. 2 : ‘ Ah, 
that ’s a pity.* — No. 5 (evidently a hanger-on of statO » 

‘ Never mind ; some ono else will get that : they^U ml 
up the appointment to-morrow.* — No. 1: ‘There was 
a little girl shot, down an avenue, by mistake. She. 
was dying.’ — Chorus: ‘Ah, that’s the worst of these 
rows, they always shoot the wrong people.’ — Citizen 
No. C, rather a sententious, prosy old fellow, perceiv- 
ing that 1 was a stranger, drew me aside and began s 
‘ This is a bad time tO be here. We never havo any 
fights here 7uostiyj except at the general elections ; but 
these Baltimore fellows will come down here. This 
is a free country, you know, and every man goes 
where he likes — that is, he is at liberty to do as he 

pleases— that is a S*’cs, at the Baltimore election 

there were ICO killed — that is, shot each other — died, 
3 'ou know. Now, there was that young man in tlio 
Land-office — I knew him quite well — that is, I was 
acquainted with his appearHiicc. I was aware he was 
a most respectable chanactiT — no one more so, as far aa 
I know ; at least, I may say he was as respectable as 
any one almost. Well, he was shot — fired at, tcou/nded 
in the stomach, abdomen— just here, you know— and 
death came* on, liappciicd, occurred, supervened. Well, 
perhaps, he was only looking on; but 1 daresay he was 
one of the leaders. But it's all over now — that is, 
finished, quite; quiet again — put down, you know, 
quelled — that is a Just then a buggy drove up, 

with a white-headed old man in it, wounded in the 
arm, not seriousl^^ however, but covered with blood, 
lie was looking out of his window when shot. His 
name was Colonel Willimns, 1 believe. 

1 go up to my room and open the window. Tlie 
heavens are one sheet of lire ; sullen soughs of wind 
through the trees announce a storm ; ono mighty peal i 
of thunder, and then the battle of tlj^ elembiits begins. ’ 
Bain it ia not to be qallcd. Cataracts soaring, and 
lightning flashing, it seems as if the wrath of Heaven 
was aroused at this bloody scene. Half an hour, and 
all is still ; faint gleams of lightning are dying in the 
west ; hut these demons arc at work again, siiouting 
and veiling, and piling up a great bonfire right in the 
roidtflc of the street, opposite my window. Old tables, 
lioxes, chcsis of drawers, are pressed into the service. 
A circular war-dance, a song with revolver aocomponi- 
meut, finishes the proceeding; and all ia stiil, with 
now and then an occasional shot or yell. It is impos- 
sible to say whether these shots are blank or hot, but 
1 suspect the real fighting is over for to-day. I enclose 
ajQcwBpaper account of the shooting, lest you should 
think 1 am Arrowsrnilhing, Now for on hour or two of 
sleep. Adieu I 


OUE LIGHT CONTRIBUTOB UPON 
DEODOKISATION. 

I nATB lately been staying with a friend who is what 
he calls a practical chemist. He has, indeed, none of 
those large globular bottles in bis window— the zed, 
white, and blue which ore the insignia of tim phiurma* 
ccutical craft — ^because he is a dergyman, and .his 
bishop, very properly, would not permit such an iBiim* 
inatioD. He is also obliged to confine the'publie ofibr' 
of Ids soothing mixtunes to that one day of thfi wfolt 
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iWtx&twd his pulpit opens ; and if he were detected 
in. issuing .* quietness* at any'Otlier time, lie wou^d be 
punish^. But .he is not the less a practical diemist 
matt that . 

' He lotiows what io avoid a great deal better than 
what to eat and to drink, for upon these two latter 
points he is a second Br UiisscJl, and describes all 
food to he noxious that is not downright deadly. 
Breakiasti according to him, undcmiines the constitn* 
tion, dinner shakes it to its foundations, and suptier, 
with pickles, brinp it down with a run. WJiat is 
one man’s meat is anotlier man’s poison, says the 
proverb; but with my friend the P. C., his meat 
and his poison are one and the same thing. When 
I took my bitter beer — which, by the by, was his — 
and which I, of course, imbibed very willingly as 
often as I could get it, he was w’ont to say that 
1 reminded him for oncre of Socrates in the act 
of partaking of the hemlock, with the diilbrenco 
that it was my ignorance, but the philosopher’s iiitn*- 
pidity, which made us both so careless of the rcsiiU. 
Ho used to name that amber liquid in its tapering 
glass ‘with beaded bubbles winking at its brim,* by 
some Latin name, as if in exorcism, and to as rilic to 
it *a volatile odorous principle, a grocmish fixed oil, 
a Irce organic acid, iincryatullisod sugiir, colouring 
matter and gum ;* but a rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet, said 1, and I called it ‘Pass/ 
and drank it all the sauie ; else if 1 had been less like 
Saiicho Panza, he would linve played the very Dr 
Pedro with me. His own house, which is much loo 
good a one for such a purpose, he makes the theatre i 
of all sorts of scientific experiments. Ventilation is 
there su perfected, that it HC'cnis to me the wind 
blowcth pretty much wdierc it listeth, and drainage 
is in full flow. Above the drawing-room fireplace, 
just where one leans one*8 elbows upon the nianteU 
piece to enjoy one’s self in the glass, and just vhore 
the unprotected small of one’s back occurs when 
wc stand with our coat-tails over our arms and our 
rear to the fire, there comes breeze enough, tlirough a 
great iron mouth, to turn a mill. ‘ ’rhe principle of 
the thing, my dear sir,’ he has said nhout n hundred 
times, ‘is as fidlows . . . .* and then he is the ency- i 
clopmdia vico the phnrniaeopmia, resigned for a little 
whib. I Xhuik hc^Hvislics to persuade me that the a’.r 
comes somehow through the .in*, and so enters the 
room both fresh and warm; but if t!iat is the case, 
why does it feel cold, and wh,v do I got sore throat, or 
else lumbago, according as T jiroaent m^'self to the 
orifleo frontways or the reverse ? Sometimes a current 
of air would set in whrie we were at dinner — escaped 
from some north-polo contrivances of his down stairs 
— fit to carry our legs away, and^tlieii ho would try to 
convince me it was all right, by reference to liis ther- 
mometer ; as if an instrument of that kind would ever 
persuade me out of a goosey sensation in the calves, 
and. of a stagnation in my feet. But his stinngcst 
point, perhaps, is, or was, home-drainage. At one 
time, the great attraction he used to promise me, if I 
would only come and seo him, was tlie perfection of 
his system of arterial domestic sewage : ho said that 
it waa positively beautiful; and, indeed, ho was 
alwa3’’S pulling up the floors of his back kitchen and 
sculler^r, like^ some consciencc-strieken Maria Mann- , 
ing, to investigate it. ‘ I would not mind going down 
into the coal-hole, would I? That’s right; and I 
.should be rewarded for it, that I might depend upon ; 
Hie system was gnito unique, and the principle was as 
fellows . . . It was very cold work standing in the 
kitchen, on account of the proximity of the north-jiolc 
apparatus; and I really thought that the pretty wait- 
ing-maid would netcr have brought a light; neither 
the' nor the cook could anyhow get the candle to burn ; 
and if it Idpdled, it was at once put out again. At last 
we got our dip, and went down into the coal-cellar. 


^he main pipe/ pursued the . B. Cj, 111 a sort, of 
high-pitched lecture-room voice, ‘you will presently 
perceive to he rather more tlian six feet IHhg, witir a 

diameter of Bless my soul, wbat’f^thut* cried 

he, coming down suddenly to the tone of ordlnaiy 
astonishment. ‘What are you doing here, fellow f* — 
n^ldressing himself to a very tall yomw man, who was 
vainly rndeavonring to conceal minself Upon, an 
extremely limited space. 'Bobbers! thieves! Who 
aro you ? ’ i 

‘Please, sir, I’m only Mary’s cousin; but she | 
thought you might not like to see me in the kitchen, 
and 80 put me into this here coal-hole, out of the 
way.’ 

‘The main pipe,* quoth I oratorically, as w'O went 
up stairs together after this, ‘is, as you have just j 
perceived, rather more than six feet long, with a 
diameter depending upon the amount of cold meat and 
vegetables bestowed on him by tlie cook;’ and that 
was the first remark which I remember to have ever 
made to my friend the practical chemist which he was 
neitlier able nor willing to controvert. 

There was nothing more said about domestic 
drainage from tliat period; but my scientific friend 
has since taken iip the public healtii, with atThis old 
entlmsiiisni, instc^ad, and thrown hinjself, so to speak, 
into the loi;al sewngo of his town. It is needless to 
state that ho has attempted to drag me in with him 
also, and indeed nut without succoss. I agreed to 
accompany him in a visit to the works which have 
h(H.>n estaltlislied for deodorising the sewage of «Tenny- 
ville ^containing 05,000 jnhahit.ints — including all 
the refuBO from its manufactories, and for converting : 
the same into dr}'' and solid manure. A private | 
company has undortnkon this business; but if that 
wore not the case, fiiir Jimnyvilic would bo now 
compelled by act of parliament to do this dirty work 
liorsdlf. Our path lay^^cside the river and canal, 
which T have always considered to be tlie very foulest 
in all England, and most certainly there was great 
improvement there. To say that they wore clear and 
sparkling, would be an absurd compliment to waters 
uiKin which the sun but rarely shines, and over which 
the siuokc-clouds hang like a p.Tpctual pall; but I 
declare they were positively pellucid to what they had 
been woiii to be; wdiilc the fishes — of which* I had 
never lieforc seen more than one solitary poisoned 
tadpole floating bottom upwards— crossed and recrossed 
one another in the wholesoiiio deptlis like lightning; 
and the cattle on tlio banks, wliicli had been used to 
prefer any turbid puddle to tliesc their native streams, 
were drinking for drinking’s sake like lords or aider- 
men. It had been my former custom when passing 
along this way to hold my nose; but there w'as no 
occasion for this now, and I confined myself to holding 
niy tongue and listening to the practical chemist. 
‘The ordinary quanLfly of sew'age,’ said he, with the 
lecture-room voice again, ‘that is collected, pumped, 
and deodorised per diem in these works, is about 
three millions of gallons, or tliirtccn thousand five | 
1lUll^ '*d tons; and the dry solid manure extracted is j 
about eleven t> MH daily, being at tbc rate of about one 
solid ton to every twelve hundred tons, or to 
hundred and twenty-four thousand gallons of common 
liquid manure.’ 

Presentl}', we were inside the great gates, and 
heard them loekeA behind us. We entered a mighty 
room, bi-autifulljf^plean, wherein two spotless engine 
were T'-»nting and 'toiling like mad, and two more 
very oiiy-looking ones, doing nothing, were regarding 
them with aristocraUic contempt. These former 
were pumping up at one and the sftme time the 
town sewngo, and a mixture ef lime and water-— the 
great deodoriser—- into one common pipe. From that 
moment, there ceoBes to be any odoqr from the surface, 
and suiprisingly little oven from the deposit itself* 




engitis, Cliewhore, empteyed in tunilint 
twmy agitators—who must have had as dirty a 
• 41 ^ their hands an any of their poKtieal brethren-- 
^^)lich minified still more completely this agreeable 
‘ isonipoifnd, that floated afterwards into an enormous 
' open tank with sloping sides, in an apartment rcsem' 
Ming a ]ar<^ swioimiiig-rooni. The liquid was hot of 
. a pleasant hue just then— rtltliough, from the various 
dyes ill use at the Jcnuyvillc factories, it i^ssnmcs, in 
turn, half the colours in the rainbow — but there was 
no perceptible smell whatever. These innumerable 
gallons of abomination, then, bad been already rendered 
innocuous. Iron gratings, on the way between the 
works and the town, arrest the progress of all heavy 
substances, so that the engines maj' n(jt bo injured (in 
flood-time, after heavy rains, there is, for the same 
reason, an escape-pipe, through which the surplus 
sewage can ho carried olf), and the contents of this 
tank are liquid, except at the bottom ; there, there is a 
sort of endless 8cr(?Av, which worms awny the thick 
deposit into channels wliich are provided for it hclow. 
These, again, communicate with a quantity of douhlc- 
-wiro cylinders, the inner ones of which, revolving at a 
apeed of nearly 1200 revolutions a minute, expel, l>y 
centeil^ugal fortjo, the water from this wet, pulpy 
sewage, through sides of perforated zinc ; out of tlu'sc, 
the thick, rich mud is presently scooped, moulded into 
^jpicks, and set to drj'. Each weighs about hitif as much 
11^ the common brick, and is sold to the farmer fur 
manure, at twent 3 ’-fivc shillings a ton. Its appearance 
much resembles that of mortar, without any strongi*r 
smell ; and it has a quantity of hair about it -from the 
wool-factories — which is said to be particularly fertil- 
ising.* So much, then, for the manufactured sewage, 
the part of tlic business which, it is to he ho]»cd, will in 
time defray the expenses of the rest. The manure is 
l()und to be itself of great value, and to be of service 
beyond a single crop, but to be much imi)roved Vy a 
s\igbt mixture with soinething of a more exciting 
character, such as guano. 

But there remains still u little to be p:iid upon a 
subject of much greater importance than mere money 
gaiu— namely, upon the enormous advantage which 
these works have conferred upon the public health of 
Jenny ville. A chamber adjoining the swimming-room 
bjSforo .mentioned, receives in a sccoiul reservoir, 
through more perforated zinc, the iilteriiigs of the 
first tank; there is no screw required here, as the 
deposit is of course so iiiucli le.s8 policl ; but every two 
. or three months the phaco is emptied and Pscooped out 
by hand. From the upper part of Ibis second tank, 
the sewage of Jenny ville flows down, colourUsa, 
wholesome, deodorised,’ into the river beneath. 1 was 
so interested and so pleased, that I permitted my 
practical chemist to give me a little to drink out of 
a great glass which i.s jdaced for that purpose by tho 
etde of this eternal spring, and ^t really uas not so 
bad ; a slight flavour of tar in it, 1 don’t know from 
, what cause, was all that 1 was able to detect. Our 
toast — and water — was ‘the Health" of Jeniij^villc.* 
The consequences of that draught being so palatable 
are at present— as theP. C. would say — ‘ the following,* 
the proofs of which arc exhibited in the returns of 
, the Begistrar-gencral. There have been 05 deaths 
per 4tuartor in the town less than the average of the 
corresponding quarters in the two 3 ’car.s previous to 
the establishment of tho works, vr o80 lives pci^ 
annum saved. A rlistinguislied sajiitnry authority 
lias estimated the lo.st labour, co^ of sickness, and 
, funerals, &c., &e., consequent upon that sacrificts of 
life, as not less in ^money-value than sixty pounds a 

; • •^Tbopc is, we ouKht pci'liaits to say, a roceut mechanical 
B j la^snUon adoiiti;d by tills vcunpaiiy, whicii will sujuirfiuvla entirely 
^'U^apfilicatfon ef the rentrirn.G:B.l force ; but uiir li!{ht contributor 
{ opinion that he nhoulil only distract ItiiiiHeli' ami cuafuso his 
; ifimrili by attempting lo explain its principle. 


head ; and he writes, ^ apart. from the conrideration of 
humanity, and of the moral cunsequenocs of so great 
a saving of human life, T feci sure that the gain to i 
tho inhabitants of Jenny vlllo, if the present uonditions 1 
can be maintained— of which tliere aj>pe^ to be no 
reasonable doubt — should not he estimated at leas than 
L.20,0U0 per annum;* which, I think, for my part, is 
Xiictty well for deodorisation. 

HAUNTING SPIRITS. 

It was an olden fancy, born 
Of some delirium of tlic brain, 

That parted spirits stray furloni 
Rack to our earth ug:iin. 

O ficLiun false ! — O idle croed ! 

’I'lieirs is tho rest, and ours the need. 

They walk in glory, God their guide ; 

We liaunt tliem, but tJioy dream it not : 

Arnunil th.oir ]iath our footsteps glide 
AVhos^ fall they have forgot. 

The nrcli that sptms their heavenly spheres 
Js but the rainbow from oar tears. 

Thou w'ho diiist leave me in my ynUli, 

They say thou eoniest baek to me, 

A phantom slnqie of love and truth . 

Tho gilYed o\e may see: 

Rut well 1 deem this is net so. 

Where thou Ijast gone, 'tis mine to go. 

If tuortals do in sooth behold 
Siuli lislfui ill my lonely bind 
Vrjiosc desolation is untold, 

\‘u imr;t im that I .stand 
W ith mine uivn spirit face to feco, 

I'hat quits thLs form to lill thy place. 

So, ])artcd from my gi'os.scr seU’*, 

*Ti.s ea.sier to mount iq) to ilice 
O'er piiu'-toi>p('d crag, or roek-hown hhi*',.'’, 

(Ir htivtch of the blank sea ; 

And, soaring far from earth .and night, 

To follow to tliy land of light I 

And if I filter by llie way 

To kiss the dust where thouliast L# * 

Or if I weep — as bell I may — 

Still dost llioii walk serene, 
niiy sjiirit-eyes, that look not hack. 

Fived, mute, upon (iod’s shining track. 

In yonder lif-Td.s His li.and Irith sown 
The beHiitifiil doth stir tlu e .^till ; 

Uiulreamed by tjit’o, nufclt, unknown 
My (pioiieldess liuinan will : 

Still wilt tluni smile- -and, smiling, pasS, 

Nor trace my shlldow on the gross. 

It may be tb.at the soul of lovft 

Shall smite thee with a ietidor sense 
Of Olio who ill thy light doth move. 

Who may not yet go hence ; 

And shew^ tlu;e, mid ihiuc uncrushed flowers, 

Light Ikoipriiits such as once were ours, 

I So may I haunt thco— aye 1 till death 

I Crowns all : tlie spirit flies before. . 

Tho grave but claims the conquered breath ; 

Earth's empire is no more : ^ 

The soul of trutli, unbarred by cUij'» 

Leaps to tho evcrloBtlng day ! 

I 

rrintetl and Pabliabed by W. and K. CaaMSZSS, 47 Pahuv 
noKter Ruw, Lonuox, mid 3S9 High Street, Einkbcbok. .Alqp 
eold by Wituau nouEitrsoM, 23 Upper SnricriUo Sup^ Dinkite' 
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THE DUBLIN MEETING. 

It IB a glowing: day towards llie close of August. We 
are in one of tlie quadrangles of an ancient university, 
wliich is slicwiiig an unusual bustle fur tiie season. 
Wheeled vehicles are driving out and in ; ladies and 
gciitleincii lire moving about ; things in general wear 
a holiday aspect. Yet there is something of thinking 
I'oncernod also, for many of the gentlemen, as they 
move along, are perusing printed papers. It is the 
British Association for the Advan(’.eineiit of Science, 
met in Trinity College, Dublin. IJorc arc scientific 
and literary men from England, from the continent, 
from America, .assembled together in social congress, 
with a much larger number of the like sort of men 
belonging to Ireland, to read ])apers and hold dis* 
cussions, and to indulge In the pleasure of seeing endi 
otlier in the body, 'fhey meet under the temporary 
presidency' of the Eev. Humphrey Lloyd, and with the 
friendly countenance of the Queen’s vicegerent, the 
Earl of Carlisle. 'J'hc halls of a hcautiful new building 
belonging to tlie College, are devoted to tl,e seven or 
eight sections into wliieli the Association is divided ; 
and thcio will the seetions meet accordingly each 
forenoon for a week to come, TIctc is a lively fore- 
consciousne?*? of the pleasant r-xcitements of the week 
on iriinost eU'Ty face one meets. 

This said British Association must not be supposed 
to be one thing. It is many things put together, 
(roing into the house of iiiccting, we see phu’ards direct- 
Jug us to Section A, Astronomy and General Thysics ; 
Section B, Ciicmistry ; Section C, Geology ; Section 
D, Natural History ; Section E, Geography and Etb- 
I nograpliy ; Section E, StatistK j ; and Section G, 
<1 Mechanics; and wc soon find how peculiar is each of 
■j these establishments. In Sect' on A. you sec a handful 
of liarddicaded geonietricid sort of men, entirely 
absorbed in co-ordinates and co-eflicients, and who 
‘lit audience find, though few.’ Tiiey might he 
plotting treason ; for fiobody ever heeds or hears a word 
of anything they do. Now and tlitm, a couple of ladies 
may he seen in the benches in front, hypocritically 
looking as if they understood the problems sketched 
on the black boards ; we shall charitably supjiose 
them to he the wives or daughters of the hard-headed 
gentlemen on the platform. Section B is also a niys- 
terioiiB littlc-heard-uf .section, of small audience, and 
few ladies. The smallest rooms are always assigned to 
these two sciences. Section 0, on tlie otiicr hand, has 
always n large room, its science being at once intelli- 
gible and controversial ergo, attractive for the 
multitude. Two^.’iirds of the audience are ladies. 
Tho leading men on the platform, the readers and 


commentators on papers, are a hearty kind of people, 
indulging much in beard and moustache, frank 'and 
loud of speech, roughly jocular, hut good-humoured 
in discussion, and remarkable for never agreeing with 
one another about anything. A very strange science 
verily is theirs, for, while the}' are all the best friends 
in the world, it is evident that no one over quite 
believes what another says, and that each man has to 
make up Ry.stem for himself. Section D is usually 
attended by a gentle innocent sort of men — rural 
clergymen of aniiijuo cut, young professors from new 
colleges, country gentlemen who take an interest in 
the wire-worm, along with a few anomalous entlm* 
siasts from London ; caeh deeply interested in some- 
thing he has brought in a bottle, or wliicli has been 
delineated in a large coloured drawing by one of his 
daughters, now hung on the walls. A dry generation 
on tho whole is se(‘ti(in D. In section E, you are apt 
to nH'<*t weatlicr-beatoi^ arctic voyagers, or desiccated 
eastern travellers, or odd, old-fashioned selioolmasters, 
with peculiar views as to the situation of the ancient 
Eebatuna and the route of the Ten Thousand Greeks ; 
rather desperate, too, most of them, in controversy. 
Here also do the ladies much congregate, particularly 
w'hen there is anything to he said about couptrios 
whore Triis>ionarieB are at work. In section ‘F, you 
find the platform planted with political economists 
and actuaries, gentlemen deep in crime .and sewage- 
water, promoters of pliilauthropic sehenica for putting 
everybody under the care of somebody ; not iiiueli 
believers in one another neither. They have usually 
a goiMl audience, including a fair proportion of ladies, 
for they have the merit of never going beyond any- 
body’s depth hut their own. A good deal of wrangling 
amongst them oircasionally, for, facts being the only 
thing they deal in, ^ /ollows that there is room for 
every imaginnhle conclusion. The men of section G 
are wholly engineers and machinists — it is not neces- 
sary .to sny any more about them. It is of some 
imp '.ance to remnrk that, apart from mere idle 
liangcrs-on, few men are ever seen in a section diffey* 
cut from that whicdi they usually haunt. Most people 
seem to marry their section at the beginning, and keep 
fcjthfiil to it. . 

• During six days, for four hours each day, are papers 
read and discuss^* lu these several sections ; often on 
small matters and narrow questions, yet in general 
worthy both in suhjfyst, and treatment, and really cal- 
culated to promote the'aevcral sciences concerned. It 
is true, nevertheless, to a certain extent, tliat tho Asso- 
ciation does not furnish a good opportunity for the 
bringing forward of papers of an elaborate nature. 
There is too much hurry and hustle to allow of the 
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xe^uired attention being given, A brief exposition of 
4L jsiibject, the more oral the belter, and with illustra- 
tions hung on the wall, is what suits tho occasion best. 
Let it not be supposed, however, that on this account 
the Association is a scene of trivialities. Even if w'c 
were to discount the proceedingai, of the sections alto- 
gether, wc must Tcmcmher there is a serious scien- 
tific work done b;? committees tlirougliout tho course 
of the year, and whicli, being reported to tho .general 
committee, takes its fitting place in tlje annual voiuoK}. 
Tlicre is certainly something Hiteresting in tho id('u 
of so many little pariiani^nts oi' tlic ingenious and 
thoughtful of tlie land sitting all at once under one 
roof, in deliberation on Ihcir several groups of subjects, 
trying to inform and to obtain information, and doing 
vhat in them lies to promote the n])pri‘lionsion of 
nature's truths by a (.omniuiiity liable to be so mucli 
benefited by knowledge. 

Such as it is, the Association furnishes tho most 
delightful occupation for a wcidt tluit any person of 
intelligent nnnd could anywhere obtain. As a mere 
holiday, it is unsurpassed. One ris(‘s in the morning 
with a pleasant eurio.sity about tbe proceedings of the 
— to^fratify wbieii he must in.slantly walk to tlie 
Reception Koom, -where prugramincs are gratuitously 
distributed to all who list. l*rovi(kM.l thus, and having 
also purchased the newspaper of the day, be*iiicp home 
to breakfast. Or jterhaps bo attiMids one of tlie 
numberless morning-parties given by the gentlemen 
of the ])lacc, and there enjoys an hour of hurried but 
agreeable conversation among men Atbose acquaintance 
he is pleased to form. At ten, if he is an (ifiiee-hoidcr, 
it is time for him to go to the coinmiltee-room of Jiis 
section, and assist in making iKedful nrraiigeriieiits. 
At the least, lie is n»qiiired at c1(*v<mi to atiein? the 
meeting of the section. h\>r several liour.s we shall 
suppose him enchained by tho papers and diseussions. 
About three, lni is tolerably saturated with knowledge, 
and desires the relief of a 7 i:\tc or a jelly, which tiie 
neighbouring confectioner nfi'orda. Anhour of lounging, 
or making calls, or seeing the siidith of the place, 
makes it time for him to dre.^s for tho evening. JIc 
dines at a table d'bbto, with forty or fifty siuaus of all 
nations, some of them iiicu of tiie w hh'St reimtation. 
At half-past eight, there is un ovoning mt'cting i»f some 
sort, cither a simple convt mazinHt ^ or a lecture given h\" 
some eminent man on an intcrestisig iiopniar subject. 
So he is earried on to bedtime. So entirfly i.s Iio tlms 
engrossed, that, instead of there being lime for emmi, 
one scarcely can snattdi a luomcMit to read ncwsxiajiers 
or write a letter home. Tims it goes on day after »lay, 
till towards tiio close one rather wialies to be done 
with it and at rest. 

At the .Dublin meeting last month, where tb(?re w'cre 
upwards of two thousand members, the liluTal institu- 
tions of a largo capital city iusufed that the evenings 
should be spent as agreeably as the niorniims. There 
was first, on Wednesday, the general rnecling in the 
Rotunda, to hear tho president read Ins address. I'heii, 
on Thursday, there avms a conversazione in the halls of 
tbe Royal Dublin Society, ami<lst beautiful objects of 
natural history, curious mechanical apparatus, and 
walls all eloquent with illustrations of science. Jii the 
same place, on Friday cvenin.g, I'rofessor AYilliam 
Tlioramu of Glasgow, a young niatheniatieiau of 
distiiq^sbcd attainments, gave uiincxi^osition of the 
Atlantic Telegraph enable, illustrating the subject witfi 
diagrams, apparatus, and experiments. Tlie Koyal 
Irish Academy — the chief scientific society in Ireland 
— gav(i a conversazione on Saturday, using for this 
purpose not qnly their own sjfacious museum room.s, 
but also the adjacent halls of the mayoral establish- 
ment, oonricctccl across a garden by canvas-covered 
vpaf sages. On Monday evening, there was another 
assemblage in the Museum of the Roj^ol Dublin j 
Society, to hear Dr Livingstone give an account of liis I 


I African travels. Being a long narrow room, it was 
I remarkably ill adapted for the two lectures which were 
given in it ; but this was an evil which there seemed 
to be no remedying, and wc all iblt that some disap- 
pointment might bo put up with, where there was so 
much enjoyment. At all these eonversazioncs and 
locturcB, there was a liberal provision of tea, coSbc, 
and ices. There was not on this occasion a Fresident's 
Dinner; but the want was more tJian supplied bj^ 
llio liberality of the lonl-lieu tenant, who on Tuesday 
evening entertained a hundred and forty select mem- 
bers, chiefly strangers, at dinner in Dublin Castle, 
and afterwards received the w'hole remainder of tlio 
Association — nineteen liundred ladies and gentlemen. 

Dublin (!)iisllo ! name as.<toc*iated with so many sad 
and strange alliiirs in our history — wlicnec Elizabeth’s 
officers went forth to meet the rebel G’Neilla, whither 
the notices came of universal rebellion and massacre, 
making lords-justices look pahs in Ihcir council-room 
— where Jam(‘s look liis last leave of state and power 
in the dominions no longer to be called liis — the for- 
tress which poor bhiimett dreamed he could take, and 
so lost liis young lift*. I’liis centre of a rule so long 
hated As alien and anln.gonistic, is now only the scene 
of those pleasant vic(*-rcg.il iiagciiiits wliieh soothe the 
spirit of Irelaiul as the sole metiioriai of her former 
iiidixidiiality. It may he dcaeribeil as a set of state- 
aparinicnt.s associated wdih one or two ancient Normaii 
towers, and surrounded by bigli walls, '^lle^<^ w’ore, 
iicvertlieless, a few things to remind us of wliat English 
government has till recent limes been in Ireland. It 
was almost startling to drive up to a banquet-hall 
amidst lines of troops ; to ascend a staircase furnished 
like an armoury; and to ho ushered into a drawing- 
room through sentries and military bands ])laying 
martial music;. Tliese, however, w(*re but shaclow's of 
the past. 'Wlien wc lookt d to the tilings of the present, 
all was peace, hope*, ami happinoFS. Thero were tlio 
men whoso destiny and whose duty it is to try to make 
tills world a seem; of improved joy to all their fcllow^- 
beings. Hero was high rank and official dignity coming 
gracefully forw'ard to render those men an homage from 
which itself derived fresh lustre. It was fortunate 
tint on tliis occasion tho representative of Mrijesty in 
Irehaiid should hiniselJI lie a man of yterary and 
statesniurilike gifts, about whose ufeilily to appretialo 
the character of his gui.sts there could l5e no inamier 
of doubt. It apiieared as if, rliiriiig the short interval 
before dinner, tbe amiable \iceroy bad coino into per- 
sonal converse with nearly tb.c whole of the company. 
The scene in the banqpct-hall was most niugnifieent 
and beautiful — a superbly decorated room, containing 
a Iionseshoc table, adorned with piles of flowers, 
statuettes, and to\vci;jng silver candlesticks. Rot a 
single diali of meat or decanter of wine ever appeared 
upon it: tliese requisUes came before the guests by 
a silent unobtrusive process, which it required sonic 
effort to aiialyfic* and understand. The company, after 
all, was tlio ni 0 .st interesting part of the outcrtaininent. 
f will take it upon me to say that niiie-tcntlis of the 
men presimt had been elevated *to the social level at 
which they were now arrived, solely by their intel- 
lectual and moral gifts. In the case of some whose 
origin was known, the contrast between the natal 
eirciinistanccs and the present position was calculated 
to raise some most gratifying rcflectious. There was 
Whutely, the uniiahle though eccentric prelate— there 
was Whewell, with his wonderful head that seems to 
know everything — there was tlio accomplished Rogers 
of Boston, a man who has suiidued wildernesses to 
science in his own country, and nojv come to be the 
instructor of another — there was Bianconi of the 
^ears,’ a singular genius in^itseful enterprise, and one 
wliose name will be historical in Ireland — there were 
the Abb6 Moignu of Paris, Professor Faye of Chris- 
tiania, Schlagentwcit the Oriental traveller, D'Abbadie 
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tlio last explorer of the Kile — all men of high attain- 
ments and remarkable history. One gratifying feature 
of the evening was tlic sight of a group of the clerg}' 
of the unestablisbed church — men of profound learn- 
ing and esteemed character — most fit in all respects to 
be here, but who we know would a few years ago liavc 
been admitted to no such place. In such little facts 
one reads the coming of an improved Boi;ial spirit in 
a country beretofore singul.ar for its divisions. The 
cheerful urbanitj’ of the host wa** conspicuous through 
the wliole evening, but partk'uhirly shone out at the 
lust| when be rose .and expressed his gnitilication that 
this ball, whicli bad licretoforo heen wont to receive 
the great, the brave, and the fair, should h.-ive been 
destined, under his jnrsideriv'y, to entertain a company 
distinguished hy cjju.alilies more admirable still, the 
cultivators of the bright fields of learning and .science. 

About all such things as the British Association, 
there is necessarily a considerable amount (*f formal cere- 
mony iiiul speech -making — all very right and proper, 
but soinelimes .a littl(» tiresome. It is pc haps fn»m 
a sense of the need of some relief from such dull and 
statidy work, that there has arisen, in eonner tion with 
the Association, n, secret society of the iimst outrage- 
ously hiiltb rharacier, whicli holds one m(*eting during 
the week under llie name of the lied J/ions. A lU'W 
member of flic Association, who hitlierto luis inner 
dreamed of it a^ aiiythiiig but a fn.'teriiity of calin- 
blooded plidosojibers, is taken to tlu* l.arge baek-rooci 
of some hotel, and there ushered into a society who 
proceed to dim* together on fare more sulwtantial than 
elegant; Jifler winch there breaks out a tcmpcht of 
drollery, in the f(jrrn oreing<nalical speeches and merry 
songs, such as makes his sc'iisi’s reel. 'I'lie preaidoiit 
is Lioii-in-chicf; .all the company regard themselves ju 
bi’othcr-lions, .iml whenever a toast Ims he'eti drunk, 
the whole company fall a roaring and growling in 
the manner of the felim* compariment of a menagerie. 
There is nothing more in Iho wluile matter them this; 
y<‘L it is hurpriMug liirougii what a var'ely of quaint 
luetiijjhor and jokt* the lii d Lion idea eaii he carried in 
the course of an evening among men, iieaily all of 
ivliorn .'ire ]j(>s.-es^od of lively and versatile talents. 
There .ire of KUirse a few v. ijo m'sitlv outshine the 
rest in th-’^i^iower of turning .mt this idea in new .aod 
conne .shripi/i ; sueii become pie hionts and crou]»hvr;. 
But the si rviceahlenoss ot evT.i those vvlio .e jiart, like 
I’nltorn’s, is nulliiiig hut rojiriug. is not to be despised. 
It is periiaps the greati-st fun of all to see a qimrt 
i.iembor of section F brought info rnch a scene, and 
i.radinilly wakening 1o a sense of iU pioaeant absurdity 
— la.'gi!iinng towards the I'lid actually to make jukes 
himself, and even perhaps to sing a svmg! 'Mie origin 
of all this is said to liave been th^ accidcnlal grouping 
of r set of men round the lab* Kdward yorlu.’s in a 
hotel styled the lied Lion, »ljen the Abhociatioii 
met at llirmingluun in 1S3I). They found tiii*ni- 
sclvcs so happy there, th.at they resolved to keep 
together as much as possible in subsequent meetings, 
thus forming a kind of club, thoiigli one of very 
loose texture, and adopting a name from their lirst 
place of meeting. While Edward Torhes liveii, the 
fraternity liad the benefit of his singular powers of 
pleasantry. He never failed .at each meeting to bring 
from his pocket n set of droll verses turning upon 
some reigning scientific idea of the day, and wlii**h 
was sure to throw the whole party into convulsion.*, of 
merriment. Alas, how much of innocent comicality, 
as well as graver talent and aei'omplislimciit, has 
been interred with the amiable, inimitablo Edwanl 
Eorbes I 

Jocose hrre, as Logan of Restalrig sitid in bis 
treasonous letters. Let us, liefore concluding this 
very superficial glance at the Dublin meeting, advert 
in a few words to a serious matter — the great improve- 
ment which our visit has shewn to us as distinguishing 


’ the Ireland of the present day. Tlie people are now, 
to all outward appearance, an industrious, wcll-clothcd 
people, like their neighbours. Their towns^wear an 
air of commercial activity; their fields exhibit an 
immensely adv.anced culture. The language of eom- 
plaint has dird down. Instead of that constant refer- 
ence to sometliing wnnting on the part of England 
towards Irchmd, which was forniefly so conspicuous, 
one bears men congratulating themselves on the pros- 
[lerily ari-^ing from its only true source, a self-relying 
spirit. It was p.-irticularly gratifying to visit the 
mode] mitioiial schools, and learn how triumphant 
a non-sei'tarian Bystein of education has been over all 
its dilliculties. It is now giving instruction to six 
huiidivd tlions.and scholars - -a tenth of tlie whole 
community — while eighty thousand more arc educated 
by :i Trotestant .society. It will sound strimgc to 
E.uglisli ear:*, but there is ample reason to believe that 
there is now h'ss crime in Ireland than on the otlier 
hld<* of the Ch.annel. Mercantile morality has of late 
(‘xhibiled iewiT blots. ]\Iav' ve not, in jiart, ascrilK* 
this g(H)d result to the opi'nitioii of the suiiiTiur 
.*!choo!ii>g which the Irish peofile have had during the 
last tw enty-foiir years ? • 

THE* BKNEEICENCK OF PAIN? 

Ti.’i* ftMclify wifb Avhicli .a fav'ouritc npinkm may be 
tii.'iiniaiued, or *i lavouritc pursuit followed, quite 
irrespective of h< iini>ortaiu'e, or of the disparaging 
estimate of others, lias been too frcipiently illiis- 
; trated for a fre.sh example to occiibion imieh surprise, 
j Numerous luftaijccM will readily »>ccur to every ix‘ader'8 
I rceollec-iioii of tlie zeal di.splaycd hy even men of 
i acknowledged abilities in urging view's that to their 
j coiilemporaries or suecessors appeared whimsical or. 
I erroucmis. Newton l)j:ii(*ved his theological specuhi- 
j lions Were of superior Importance to the snblimest of 
. his discoveries. Frodorh-k the Giv.^t held the pro- 
I dui tioii of n cert.iin number of insipid verses more 
; fi.it i.sOietovy indientioiifi of genius than the ablest mea- 
; .SUIT, of diplomaey, or the glory of a hard-won b.attle. 
(jtoi'lbe imaginoil that he h.ad a better ehance of future 
viMuembrjinee through his theory of ('olours„ than 
from F'n ..‘or \\'>//ui u .i/'eiV/c;-. J*oHlical hobUy-ridors 
I seem al. all limes to have abounded; and that the 
I onler is .‘’till in full vii.oiir, fashiouahk clubs and jiol- 
i house ])Mrlour5' .nlikt* he.ar witues.s. In Jetters, we not 
I iiiilVequeiitly encounter a writer whose sole aim is to 
I ex.ilt an age or uoliarsu'rer th.xt iminkiinl li.av'e liithorto 
j been iiiianimuus in reeardiug as luise, or cow.'irdly. 
j Hobby -ridiicr, eontr.iry to what we might perhaps at 
' first slight « \’p« cl, ].'ri‘iaiil.s e\leufiivel> among the culti- 
vators of .seii'ccf*. d'he vn.*lne.ss and diversity of tlie 
! study, tlu* faidlity with wliii-b individual facts may be 
: collected, and the naW.: d bias of each observer towards 
! iiiih*pcTident gi iioralis.ition, are anmng the causes that 
• eontribiit * to lids result, tjeolog}*' has often been 
I taken advantage of ;is a . ivuurile Held for developing 
I tie* "rutehet.*! of kikjIi timid oliser’ i rs tas were alnmed 
•at . > ju’ogrei'-. in astronomy, wt- need not seek a 
l}elti*r exampli* tiiaii that afibrded by the rcee«t 
eonrrovcrsj' eoneeriiiiig the moon*s rotation. 

' From till* great degree in which a certain theory 
' possesftes tin; ebaraeterislirs of its clans,* we should 
:jiave hesi rated To notice it, laid the author not 
I inforiin'ii his rudders that the sole exception to its 
! favour..- le ree.ept’. aj, when first annoutieed, appeared 
I in tlu: ]»:ige.s of this Journal. + We are, in conse- 
j qiiciice, induced to inj^uire whether, during the inter- 
j x'cning ten years, such fresh liglit way have lieen 

! * An an thi; Urnrjh.cnt IHsfnhution of the Sense of Pain. 

j lu' (i. A. Itow’dl, liunoruiy Mumlicr of the Ashmolcnn Sucitity, &c. 
j Oxfonl. 

j t rule Nrw Series of Chambcrs*a Edinburgh Journal, vol. viii. 
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thTQwn upon the subject as ought to affect our former 
verdict. We trust that wc hardly need to express our 

S ect readiness should such be the case to retract any 
reciafory criticism. To determine this matter vith 
due impartiality, wc shall consider our author’s views 
in greater detail than before ; and hope iu doing so to 
preserve that becoming air of judicial gravity wliich 
some of his illustrations arc occasionally calculated to 
upset. 

Mr Rowell contends for the existence of a special 
sense of pain, just as there is a^ special sense of sight 
or hearing, which, * instead of being an infliction, is 
one of the most important senses we possess.* lie i 
further asserts that man is above all other beings 
most largely endovred witli this sense; the lower 
animals having it in a loss dr'gree, and that only in its 
protective character: indeed, many of them do not 
possess it at all. Thu higher susceptibility of umii is 
ascribed to his peculiar liability to injury from those 
various destructive agents Avhich his superior intelli- 
gence has enabled biiu to discover. Without such 
protection as a sense of pain airords, our author 
assures us that our life would be constantl;'^ cndaii- 
geied. micro are undoubtedly certain conditions of 
life during which such an apprehension may with 
justice be entertained, but men arc not all either 
children or fools. On this reasoning, vre pft»8umc wc 
should be always pulling out our teeth, getting rid 
of our eyes, amputating our limbs— all considerations 
of utUity in these organs being insufficient to insure 
their safety. Moreover, continues Mr Rowell, since 
nature has not provided man with any covering, he 
would inevitably perish from exposure in cold, or 
from heat in warm climates, unless the sense of pain 
forc^ him to the use of clothing. We certainly 
agree with our author in thinking that * no instrument 
would suffice for this purpose,* and believe that even 
‘ the thermometer would be comparatively useless.* 

Mr Rowell urges that pain is beneficial as an 
indication of disease. It is by no means a sure 
indication, however, ns might be proved in a variety 
of ways. Let us take an example from the familiar 
instance of hysterical pain. Patients thus affected may 
for n^any years complain of excessive pain, which 
is in tsutU nothing more than disordered sensation 
in the part, and unattended with the slightest vestige 
of disease. Again, considerable pain may be ]ireseut 
without its directly indicating the seat of disease; 
thus, in spinal affections, patients invariably refer 
to some other part, while in inlhunnialion of certain 
joints, the surgeon’s attention is not drawn to the one 
affected, but to its neighbour. When Mr Rowell 
declares that the sensibility of certain internal struc- 
tures is less acute than that of tho skin, he is quite 
correct; but he errs in overlooking the important 
difference which exists between /he slender capacity 
for sensalion of an organ in health, and its extreme 
sensitiveness iu disease. No pain is more intense 
than that attending inflammatory action in the eye, 
and other deep-seated textures. Indeed, according to 
BO excellent a pathological authority as Dr Alison, the 
pain of certain internal diseases is of itself frequently 
fatal. Furtlicr proof of the correctness of our pro- 
position is afforded in the fact that, in the severest 
surgical operations, the mortality, wliicii, previous to 
the introduction of chloroform, was ss high as one in, 
two, is now reduced to one in four. . 

Wo shall next consider Mr RowclTs view of pain iu 
the lower animals, among whom, it will be borne in 
mind, the sense, according to him, is only partially 
develop^; an^ here we musf notice an ingenious 
peculiarity in his reasoning, very favourable to an 
evasion of troublesome' facts. He has a siiccial test, 
as well as a special sense, the application of both 
being almost universal. The special test is that of 
beneficence ; through it every fact in the economy 


of life is viewed and arranged. He informs us, ^hat 
appalled with the amount of destruction incessantly 
occurring in tlie different departments of animated 
nature, ho was forced to assume that the process was 
painless; heiico his sensitiveness is never uncomfort- 
ably agitated upon seeing a horse Hogged, a hare shot, 
or an o.x felled. This agreeable theory is supported 
by several plausible illustrations, one of which is as 
follows: * Frogs appear to have hut little sense of 
pain, and it is in accordance with tho merciful designs 
of Providence that this should bo the case; for of all 
deaths, that of the frog, when swallowed by a snake, 
seiMiis the most horrible, if those creatures are suscep- 
tible of pain.* This insensibility is assumed from the 
fact that their cries cease after capture by their for- 
midable foes; but surely tho state of intense terror' 
into which they must he thrown, affords u natural and 
simple cxiilnnation of this silence. The following view 
regarding the fate and sufferings of pigs is too urigiiml 
to be omitted. ^Pigs,’ says Mr Rowell, ‘make a sad 
outcry when being killed ; but I believe it is caused by 
fear, and the uncomfortable way in which they are held, 
rather than by pain.* A little further on, wo are 
assured that, * if stuck skilfully, without taking hold 
of them, there is no more noise than a mere grunt or 
squeak, about the same as there would lie if the pig 
had a slight blow with the end of a sthik.’ Horses 
that have been seen to cal heartily after severe 
accidents, rabbits and hares that exhibited after 
being shot no more rcni:irkablc sign of pain than 
running away at their greatest speed, are not to us very 
striking proofs of what Mr Rou'cll wishes to establish. 
Nor is our faith in his opinions niiich fortified by 
introducing in their support that instinct whereby 
certain aniinals are led to destroy such of their number 
as arc disabled from illness or old age. This instinct, 
be argues, would not exist, as contrary to the l)enc- 
ficent arrangement of things, unless its fulfilment 
were a perfectly painless process ; indeed, regarding it 
from any point of view, our author holds it a roorciful 
provision for alleviating by a speedy death the wretched 
condition of animals unable to assist themselves. This 
reasoning strikes ns ns marvellously similar to that 
pursued by those African tribes who habitually destroy 
their infirm or imbecile m^atives. ^ 

The coinprehensive adaptation of* his tlfeory wlHch 
^Tr Rowell attempts, leasts him occasionally to suggest 
opinions regarding animals that give a Immour to Ins 
essay, nut the less appreciable from its complete 
unconsciousness. Resides including such animals os 
shrimps, oysters, prawns, whoso utility, apart from 
any special beneficence they represent, admits of 
demonstration, lie claims a special function for a clasa 
of animals that have irjver before been held' elegant or 
useful. What purpose docs tiic reader suppoae bugs 
were created for ? Mr, Row'cll assures us that a bug 
contributes more to the general health of tho com- 
munity than all the sanitary measures ever devised by 
parliamentary wisdom. And how? Just because an 
apprclicnsion of the presencMs of tho insect causes 
thousands of bedsteads to he taken down, that would 
otherwi.se — repudiate the ungenerous insinuation, all 
good housewives !— be allowed* to harbour dust the 
whole year round. We are also told to regard the 
presence of fleas on dogs in a similar light, since dogs 
would otherwise be sure to neglect the scratcliing and 
biting necessary for their soundness of health. There 
is a little animal even more offensive than a flea which 
obtains honourable mention on like grounds. We 
must give one more illustration of the importance 
of xiarasites, and we shall take it from the occupant 
of another element. We believe that the following 
allusion to a wliale represents the mighty animal in 
a position that will bo novel to the most imaginative 
reader. The whale is introduced to us at *its toilet, 
scraping itself clean against the edge of a rock or 
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icoberg/ to get rid of its tiny attendants. Mr Rowell ito reflect tliat, foiling that, which 1 can't heliere 
does not scruple to insinuate that the monster, if she will, there are lesser heaveits that may suffico 
let alone, would remain shamefully indifferent to those for Iho modest felicity of Mrs Waller|s recovered 
sanitary measures so much talked of shove w'ater. daughter — (»f Anthony Waller of Cavendish 4 Square *8 
Wo are nut to suppose, however, that our author’s assured heiress.’ 

opinions all at once attained to their present stability ; ‘ A few grains of common-sense would be an 

for he acknowledges to have been, at the commence- improveinent to that heap of chaff*, Mr Webbe.’ 
ment of bis inquiries, occasionally puzzled to explain ‘That which 3 ou are pleased to call chafT w common, - 
the benevolent purpose which the creation of certain sense, my dear fellow, if somewhat clmfflngly ex- 
animals was intended to serve. The use of vonomons pressed. A more acceptable variety of tlie article to 
serpents was for a long time very i>erplcxing; but your inslo may, however, ho set forth in the printed 
at length it occurred to him that their function might liandhill to which I was calling your attention when 
he to arrest the inen^ase of the larger carnivora (a that l«iot-malcing buzzard broke in upon us. Mrs 
view unsupported, so far as we know, by naturalists), Waller. 3 oii imist understand, would persist, spite of 
and since, of course, the victims encountered their fate all cvitu-tiec to tho c()ntnir3', in believing that her 
without pain, the view' was accepted. child might- have been stolen, abducted, instead of 

Our readers will have gathered by this lime that wc drowneii. and this was 0110 of the advcrtisoincnts 
find no reason to modify our former estimate of Mr issued to Iitinioiir her fanty. I found it, by mere 
Rowell’s theory, and are rather inclined to class the eliamjc, the other cla\% amongst sfimo old papers. It 
latter among the hobbies. Altliougli he protests agaiiidt offers, you observe, live hiindn’d pounds* mvard for 
any such inference, vfo l»clieve the result o'* its adop- the reef)ver3’^ of the child, and contains a description 
tioii would be to increase the already' loo great amount of tho little Imey's person, and the dress and orna- 
of cruelty in the world, make liaiikiiey -coachmen more nienl,? she wore on llic ilay of her disappearance.’ 


hard-hearted, encourage wdeked boys given In plunder 
nests, and gcneriilly" justify other unmanly piirsiiiis. 


*Tli\s is indeed a valuable document,’ I q^clniined, 
lifter glancing over the handbill; ‘not on account of 


As for tho p. ooj' ihiit avimnls feel pain, W'o advise its dcscriptinii of the child's person fair complexion, 
Mr Rowell to look out for that himself. Ret him blue eye.< light hair** which would apply to thou- 
only tread on the cat’s tail, and inquire whether the sands oi‘ children, but for the list, of articles worn by 
startling eereiini with whicli pho bursts away is in the little girl, aii i v/bicb, as you suggest, may have 
comnumdatioii of his pleasantry ; let him watch the been preserved liy Ijoiii-so I'e'roii for 1111 ulterior, if now 
proceedings of a dog wdiose leg has been hurt by a abandoned [uirpofe. **A iii'cklaec composed of five 
missile, and try to ascertain wlietlier the wild yells riMv.s of K*cd-pesirls ; attached tben*to a gold Alaltcsc 
of the creatiin* as lie limps off' are expro^ive of sidf- cross, «efc with pearls, and having the letter L 
gratulaiioi). It i*. not iiiijiossilde tliat the lower we <*iigrave<l ou the back. 'J'wo sleeve-loops of scetd- 
descond in the scale of animal organism, the less sen- pe:.r!s : pale-bliie silk frock— moro'*co shoes of the 

sitiveiieF.s no may find either to pain or pleasure; but sanii* e».lour” lla! Iktc also the indelible mark 

wherever wc meet u ith a nervous system like our own, yv>ii have .*'pokeii c»f is alluded to — not described : “The 


we are bound, by all t!»e analogies of life, to ascribe 
to it the same usc.s. As to tlic religious part of tho 


child b.is a natural matic diflicnlt to discover if sought 
for, wlii^-b will always be decisive of her identit}', and 


question, tlien* are, of course, ditruadtu's, but ncaie | m-‘*y at aii3' moment bring about tlio detection and 


that are insuperabb' to Wc prefer viewing 

the operations of divine hcneficence, as they' are 


punishment, of the j)erson or persons who, after this 
notice, shall eoncerd or assist in concealing and W'ith- 


actimlJ}' ro]u*cfii‘!ited, rather than through such va^;uc holding the child from her parents.”* 


theories as Mr I io well’s. ‘Von informed me. Captain Wchbc,* T remarked, 

‘that Rouiso k’eron linii charge of Mrs Wallcr’if child 

* ' ’iTw r* m" fur .scvi*! d nionilis: she must, therefore, one would 

KIKKR WjIsRBR, snppo«c, bo cognizant of this inystorions mark — a 

Till: r KI VA T 1: i: K captain. kmi\vh*dgu which, it occurs to me. would do nw’ay 

with any' motive she would otli'Twiso have had to 
cnAi'TBU IX. preserve ]u*iofs of the chihrs identity - especially 

‘Moxstkuk Sicako is an original,' I remarked, si.*? the proofs which, tne- d to her pLfS’ses.sion, W'ould fatally 
sounds of struggle and expostulation di(‘d away in tin* ctnnprornise luTM'lf.’ 

distance; ‘but he appears to be thoroughly in earnest. ‘(hic would, as you ^;n^* replied Webbe, ‘ suppose 
If, moreover, he speaks 8ootl\ >uur iuod(d maiden (hat houi.^e KeVun must he cognizant of the said 
would seem to he little better than a capriciou.s flirt.’ indelible mnrl: ; nid y'ct, 1 am I'oiifldeiit, from tho 
‘Jacques iSleard is certainly in most profound <«ivcrt inquiries slir^ to my knowledge, set on foot 
earnest,’ said Webbe; ‘but being in both love and relative thereto, prcvi . us to her safer course of action 
liquor, cau scarcely he expected to siieak sooth, :is y^oii being tiiially resolved upon, that she is ns ignorant 
phrase it. Supposing, however, that he has by aeci- in the niatler ns you or 1 1 repe.at that I am morally 

dent told the exact truth, it just amounts to this certain some, at least, of tho artif'h^p cnumcralc-d in 
— that, coerced by Madame dc Bonneville, of whom, ] tlw • adbill have been preserved, and may be obtained 
as I have informed you, she stands in extreme awe, poiLS 'ssion of hy Chanence, with the connivance of 
Clomencu has been civil to the enamoured bootmaker.* Fanclicltc— ■» pnrcbasablc connivance, as 1 have before 
‘And that you have filled her young head with intimated, jvrovided .always that no harm shall possibly 
flreams of riches and grandeur, with visions .if acenie tlicrcfrom to her darling Cicmeiice.’ 
vftuicanr. cm J^spaguc, that have no better foiiiidatioii ‘ liarfn <'ould lliercfrom iiossibly' accrue to her 
than vague surmise, the evanishing . whereof may, •darling ricmeiu'e?.’ 

nevertheless, darken her future life.’ ‘ Iluirous h.nrft harm ■without remedy would befall 

‘If you go on in that spooney, sentimental fashion, Ch-menee, should you refuse to carry out the honour- 
Rinwood, 1 shall begin to think Sicard must have able understanding, by means of wliicb can alone be 
bitten you unawares. I have suggested no dream to aceomiilishud llie grea^- object wc have lioth in view. 
Cl^mcnce that may not be realised, including •the And now, young man,’ continued WebbeJ with assumed 
sublime one of becoming iu the fulness of time Mrs alermie.ss, ‘ let us, once for all, ^liuroughly comprehend 
William Linwood - a magnificent possibility, whicli, by each otlsor. V/c are on the iimnodintc threshold of an 
the b}’, 1 have never more than incidentally glanced at, undcrrjikiug for the success of which I have ventured 
tidien conversing v.ith her. It is, besides, consoling mu(*h, and resolutely'. One false step now would be 
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ft(il;lmineduible. We must wallc, therefore, warily,! 
jft as boldly; with a clear perception of the course | 
taken, and whither that course will lead. I 
apprised you that Glcmence is under the absolute 
^iOmiDation of her supposed mother: I mean, tliat 
Xucy Hnmblin has been drilled, disciplined, into 
iiabitual fear of Louise hYron ; and nothing, be sure 
it, but a sentynent stronger than that habitual 
fear wiU enable her, when tlic decisive moment 
comes, to do that which will give Louise Y6nm 
mortal oiience. Clcmeuce, you must be aware, cannot 
remain in St Malo after placing in your hands the 
proofs of her supposed mother’s crime, and of your 
faUier’s innocence. If she did remain hero, what do 
you suppose would follow the discovery of the poor 
girl’s treachery, as Louise hVroii would call it? 
Simply the immediate disappearance of tlie so-called 
mother and daughter; and of what value, let me ask, 
would your dearly obtained proofs then be? It would, 
of 'course, be said that your father had placed them 
in your hands; and a very silly, transparent trick 
cm bis part the wise world ^YOuld pronounce it to 1)C. 
Yes, Cidmence— no relative of yours, remember — 
must flee with you *, but no assurance, however solemn, 
that she would be welcomed wit\\ joy by a parent ' 
she has never seen — whom sbe does not Tcmembcr, 
1 mean, to have ever seen — ^wlll induce he? to take 
that decisive, comiuomiaing ste]>: of that be per- 
fectly assured. The pro3i)CCt before her would he 
too vague, too undefined, too shadowy. It would, 
however, he quite another afiuir to dope w'ith a 
betrothed lover, or as she, T have little doubt, will 
peremptorily insist, with a liushand, and the ceremony 
can be quite ns easily managed licro as in .lorscy. 
I have, as Jacques Sicards ravings prove, suceops- 
fhlly prepared the way for that consummation. 
Oldmcnco — than whom a more charmiqg, umiahlc girl 
does not exist— knows who you arc; has heard the 
story, with variations, of your Scout Quixotism; knows 
and honours the motives that have prompted the 
noble temerity of your present enterprise; believes 
also that a portrait of her sweet self, missed ]iy 
Madame do lionncvillc soon after 1 left St Male’s, 
and which 1 have unfortunately lost or mislaid, has 

in some df^ec influenced your adventurous * 

The dhtrance of a waiter interrupted Mr Wehho. 
‘A note,* said the grizzled garvon, *for Alonsieiir 
Jacques Le Gros, from the Sieur Ldisle, vourft*^r 
mantime, wdiose messenger waits for the answer.’ 

•Very well. Tell him he will not have to wait 

long.’ 

The note appeared to both disconcert and excite 
Captain Webbe. A brief one— -not more than a dozen 
lines, I could not help observing, as be threw it upon 
the table with an aflbctntion somcwh.at overdone, it 
seemed to me, of ill-humour. 

* 1 cannot yet,’ he exclaimed, ^wiisTi my hands, as 
I hoped to do, of these rascally dodges. I*ope was 
right : the devil, taught wisdom by bis failure with the 
man of Uz, tempts now by cnricliing, instead of ruin- 
ing men : by lying promises to enrich, more properly 
—judging from my own experience hitherto— fiend, 
like fairy money, having, 1 have found, an uncon- 
trollable propensity to make unto itself wings and fiee 
away. My return to Virtue must, it is evident, be 
postponed for a while ; and it may be that this posi- 
tively the last infraction, on my pifrt, of the laws 
of national morality, will enable qjCj of the most 
interesting, in my poor judgment, of Virtue’s vagrant 
eons to take something home with him that wUl 
oonsiderably enhance the warmth, of his welcome.* 

‘ All that is Greek to me, Mr 'Webbe, except that It 
haa the sound of a swnixgering defenoe of aometbing 
you are really very much ashamed of.* ‘ 

. * A wiser man might have made a sillier giiesa^’ 
iiuturted Webbe. ^ 1 must forego the pleasure of your 


company for the remiriuder of the evening,’ he added, as 
he buttoned up his coat and put on his hat and glovea 
* Delisle, the ship-broker, is anxious to introduce hit 
friend Captain Renaudin to one Mr T^ler, an American 
pntleman and aliipowner, who is desirous of ascertain*' 
ing the course a richly laden bark, hailing ibom New 
Orleans, should steer in order to safely reacdi ono of the 
Pronch northern ports— Havre dc Grace, if possible; 
and it is said Delisle’s' opinion, whicli 1 freely endorse, 
that Captain Benaudin can insure tlie arrival of Mr 
’J'yler’s ship at her destination with greater certainty 
than any other man bo is acquainted witli/ 

* Monsieur Delisle is, tlicn, one of the few persons 
in St Mnlo who knows you as Captain Renaudin, of 
VKsjrtcgle* 

* Ves. VEspilyh lias never been at St Malo, and 
CapUiiit Renaudin only once before ; wlieii he came 
on a business visit to Monsieur Delisle, and chanced to 
run against, and find his disguise pierced through by 
the spitfire eyes of that Jezebel, Louise Feron. Good- 
night. 1 siuiU see you early in the morning.* 

So saying, the privateer captain left me to the 
society of tny own thoughts. 1 might have liad 
I pleasanter compsiny. Whatever else appeared doubt- 
ful, it was abundantly manifest that I was a mere 
puppet in the bands of a reckless, unprincipled man, 
who, avowedly for Ids own interested purposes, liad 
led me into dark and tangled paths whence there 
might be no issue, save through the portals of disgrace, 
of ruin, of death quite possibly ! His insistance tliat 
I must, .'iiid forthwith, marry Lucy Hamblin — if Lucy 
Hamblin, Mademoiscllo Chiiicncc proved to be — at 
once perplexed and irritated me. What could he his 
motive for persisting in that outrageous propepition? 
TJic bare -idea of marriage with a girl T had not seen, 
and who, it seemed, w'as so eager to unite herself witli 
an utter stranger, revolted, disgusted me! Maria 
Wilson’s romantic notion of the lieroic qualities desir- 
able in a, husband, which to me, familiar with the seamy 
side ofiltc licroism that liad caught horfiincy, appeared 
so extravagantly absurd, contrasted brilliantly with the 
B(»rdiil marrying motives of this nmcb vaunted demoi- 
selle Cle'iiuMU‘e. AtLrac'tive — handsome site ndght bo 
— her eyes, liair, complexion required, 1 was told, the 
same adjectives to describe them ns liid Miss^ Wilson’s ; 
hut the pure soul-light wfiieh dillused so inexpressibly 
pensive :i charm over tl^ countenance ortbe Jersey 
maiden, must, 1 was sure, be utterly wanting to the 
fcature-oomrUiiess of a damsel who could coquet with 
nconeoilod, vulgar snob; and. a aypposcdly favourable 
chanee occurring, throw herself at tlie head of a 
wealthier swain, not at all covetous of, or fialjtered by 
her preference! rorhiqis, however, ‘JVebbe had mis- 
rei^resunted her Bcntimcnts, us he di^^OSt things. 1 
should sec and judge Tor myself before condemning 
her, Tliat were but equitable, more especially if she 
really was tlie long-losl Lucy Hamblin. My donbts 
upon that all-important point liad i^t been van- 
quished by Webbe's liectoring assertibu that such 
doubts were absurd, ridiculous — ^very far, indeed, from 
being vanquished by that l|sld‘ talk. My giandfi^Be^ ^ 
Mrs Margaret JJnwood, a sbrewd ob8ervei^.,l^|dYtiil!-V 
pccted Webbe to have bec#aU along 
Louise Fdfen. If |hat conjecture was 
tbe proofs indicatedi»y^ printed luu^bll^ 
turned up at iq^namifurkably and 

••alleged .obtainable such preposterous 

cxpcdieiiti,.ini|^io bsere devices for imposing a sup- 
posititious daughter upon rich Mrs Waller — a wife, 
who certainly would not be supposititious, upon 
William Linwood,tho)ieirto atl^tbui grandmother’s 
vreaUh ! , ^ 

The indelible natural mark— that inofiTaceable clue 
which was to guide us saft^ through any labyrinth of 
deceit that cupidity and iippDSturo could invent, I 
strongly suspected, to be a myth. Mrs Margaret 
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Linwood h»d,. liowever, promiied, that if she. could, j'^need atk,* he added. ^Hiere is a ^ah (A William 
.vitbottt danf^ of exciting chimerical hopes in the Linwood’s cheek, a light in his eye, that ate fi 6 t, I 
’itfiaken mind of Mrs Waller, arrive at a knowledge dare wager large odds, caused by tiie flfe-blaze^ or by 
of what that mysterious mark might be, she would the wine lie has drunk.’ ^ ^ 

forward me the important information without delay, * Mademoiselle Clcmcnce is a charming girV I 
through Mrs Webbe, under cover to that lady’s replied. ‘ Honest, tnithful too, or I strangely deodre 
husband, os arranged by the captain before he left the myself.’ 

Wight. Should she do so in time, and Mademoiselle ‘ Whoever has looked upon her, or heard Speak/ 
CMmence be thereby identified, beyond cavil, as Lucy said W’chbc, *niu 8 t unhesitatingly endorse ^that eulo*, 
Hamblin, what insuperable difficulty could there be gium. And her person — what is yoiur opinion of that; 
in persuading the aspiring damsel to forsake a mean of the characteriiiiics of her person, I mean ? English, 
•dwelling in fiie Rue Dnpetit Thouors, St Male — and Saxon, you cannot doubt?* 


the vile woman that had stolen her— for a wealthy 
home in Cavendisli Square, London, and lier own true. 


* I sliould ill together doubt it, were it not evident 
from a few words that escaped her, that 'she believes 


unforgetting, loving mother, without encumbering her- herself to bo an English girl, and the daughter of Mrs 
flolf with a hobblc-dc-liuy husband, tricked off in bright Waller. True, the young lady has blue eyes, a fair 
yellow pants, puce-red riMlingote, blue vest, round ear- skin, brown hair ; but, for all that, a more thoroughly 
Tings, and hair a la Brutus, Hair ii la Brutus, by the French, or at least foreign, maiden 1 cannot Imagine, 
-way, was hair tortured to stand upward and outward, An ICnglish girl of her ago and class in society, intro- 
80 as to ibrmr a rim for the hat to rest upon ; and duced to a stranger under such peculiar, and, it must 
nicely graduated downward to the nape of neck. 1 be adinittcd, embarrassing circumstances, would have 
remember U la Brutus well ; and the nervous sliudder been all bashfiilncss and blushes ; whereas Cle'menco 
—as from a paroxysm of liydrophobia— w*'ieh ran was impassive as a statue, comported herself witli the 
through me whenever J encountered niy vurii'gated most p?rfe(!t prot)riety, and an aphmb, a sq^foir-fairej 
image in the pellucid surface of a mirror. It \vas, that in an English maiden would be effrontery, brazen- 
at all events, impossible that the. harlequin figure fiu'iHlness— simply, I iniagine, because in her case it 
Tcflccted tlierc could excite an interest in the young wouhl be* assuiiied, and awkwardly, for an evident 
Indy’s mind subversive of her future ponce. T might purpose.’ 

be civil to the most susceptible of maidens without the *J/mfrf/?sc houio^ vhich yon call bashfulncss, is not 
remotest danger of atMiuiriiig an embarrassing bold tolerated in any class of French society.' 
of her aflectioiis. That was somotiiing — naj', it was ‘ So I comprehend. Her French education has, at 
much! Clenicnce w'ould repudiate marriage as .all events, thoroughly Frenchified Lucy Hamblin, as I 


’determinedly as myself- 


vcrily believe her to be, so deeply lias the truthfulness 


I At about this jKjiiit of the maundering soliloquy, of Madeinoisello (^le'meuco ini]>rcs 8 od me. Fancy, now/ 

I which might else have droned on till daylight, 1 1 added, \as 1 eoiilil not help fancying all the time our 
I discovered that the fire and decanter were botli out / interview la.stnl, M.-iri'i Wilson in the same position as 
I and forth wilh crop!, cold and comfortless, to bed. (Ui'inenee; iaiiey the changing colour — the downcast, 

I I did not see Webhc till near noon on tlic following sulluscd eyes— the . trciftulous speech of that genuino 

; day. He came direct from Madame de Bonneville's, English girl, and’ 

and invited me to inimedintoly accompany him thither. ‘ Fudge, about fancy and Maria Wilson I* interrupted ' 
‘The bootmaker’s bristles,’ said Webbe, ‘have, I Webbe. >What just comparison can be instituted 
find, been smoothed down by Fancbeltc a assurance between that namby-pamby wench and a girl of sense 
that Messieurs Lo (iros will remain but a very short and spirit like Cl*‘menee?’ 

time in St Malo, and that the refusal of Mademoiselle ‘A very ouribus comparison, Mr Webbe; or, more 
Cic'menee accompany him tp tlie theatre, was solely correctly, a strikingly illustrative contrast is st^gcated 
. prosipted Ijy a vuiddcnly recovering sense of the by* 

impropriety of accepting his i-HCort to a place of ‘Fudge! Twaddle!* again broke hi Webbe, with 
public entrainment during Madame de Bonneville’s marked asperity. ‘ Let us, in the name of all saints, 
absence from home. Wc are consequently safe from talk of something more interesting than Maria Wilsons, 
the shoemaker, whi<di is as well, inasmuch, that You, Lirnvoc.d,’ lie addcil, with quick transition to a 
albeit a goose's cackle saved the Roman Capitol, it more suftw tone— ‘you, J.«inu'ood, have seen and con- 
might exert a less salutary action aiient the safety of versed with Cli'menec. You admire— you believe in 
Captain Jules l^audin, and' aliases too numerous to iier! That is siillieiciit The rest will come as surely 
mention. The feeling of deccruin, intimated to as shadow follows substance. When slmll you see hw 
Jacques Sicard, will. also cause the ceremonious dinner, .again?* 

to which we were invited, to be dispensed with, and ‘To-morrow afternoon, when wc shall exchange 
we shall drop in at the magasin for a gossip now confidences, lam already “mon umt” with the feankr- 
and then, par hmard, as it wore.* spoken, and, I have no manner of doubt, frank-hcarCod 

‘ That Will be quite os well. ,, .Your pattern protdgce damsel.* 
i^ it seems, apt at expedients/- ' ‘ Excellent ! Still, be on your guard, Linwood : we 

" "The desirableness of pacifying Jacques Sicard was mU' ‘ )iave evidence clear as proof from holy w^rit that 
my f^he manner Fanchette’s. But your wife is the true Lucy TTamblin.* « 

coioeH Mademoiselle Cl<fmmicc .nwaits with natural ‘Fudge about wife, say 1 , in humble imitation of Mr 

I i ViC > 7 ^uctiDn to fed chivalrbus knight Webbe, who* 

who edmea fe Madame de Bonnevilie ‘ You will find marriage to be an indispensable 


andtliehocfenil^/ r: 




element of sdeer, i,* interrupted 
I asperity. ‘ In feet, it is only oi 


id Webl)e, with renewed 
on that condition that I 


Captain Webbe on the evening of the same day; as pmov. . may m >n many respects, i wui not nave 
he drew his chwr towards the roaring woodrflro before the ruin of mat you^ girl’s character «.nd peace of 
wfaitdi 1 was seated.' . He had left me, I should explain, mind upon my con 8 cidi* 3 e.* ^ 

with Cldmence and Fanchette, after a few formal wards ‘Cbamcter! Consciencel* T mentMly exclaimed, 
of introduction, and had been since engaged on business ‘ Strange, w’ords fh)ni the lips oi Mr Webbe ; not mean- 
matters with his frfend Delisle and the American Ingless, however, I am quite sure. Significant, too— 
shipowner. ‘Well, my ingenuous young friend, what though of what 1 cannot as yet comprehend— must 
think you now of my pattern prdt£gee ? I hardly be the privateer captain’s querulous insistlabe upon 
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out of hand, to MadentDisolle Cldinence!i 
X iDUtlt quietly, dissemblingly, await tho solution of 
limX riddle.' 

; ^Well,twell,* I said aloud, ^your conscience will not, 

{ dale say, hare to bear any irery heavy load of my 
layinfir on. And tliere is one thing, Mr Webhe,* I 
added with vehemence, 'which I will not bear for 
another hour of daylight, and that is, these abominable 
Pas de Calais pantaloons. If Vair ii la Brutus, ear- 
rings, and k pucc-red redingotc are not sufficient dis- 
guise for an EnglfShman, Auguste Lc Moine must do 
bia beat and worst, for draw on again these yellow 
inexpressibles, I will not, come Avhat come ma}'.’ 

The captain’s good-humour was restored at once; 
bo laughed heartily, genially, and for the remainder 
of the evening, overflowed with jocund spirits. I 
silently scored myself a chalk, and had, I think, a right 
to do BO. 

The reader must not suppose, from my description 
of Mademoiselle Clcincnce, that she Avas a hold or for- 
ward maiden ; on the contrary, she was a remarkably 
modest-taiannered damsel : but it was the modesty of 
principle, of education, rather than Hint 6f nature or 
instinct, so to speak. In other words, she w'lis a well- 
bred Pren%li girl ; modest, but by no means bashful ; 
aelf-possessed, not shy. Very pretty, too, was Sladcmoi- 
aello Cldmencc; of most winning, graceful maiviers; and 
there was a caressing tenderness in her gentle, truthful 
voice, that ivas inexpressibly attractive. 1 was greatly 
taken with her, though not at all in the sense which 
Webbo supposed. In truth, much as I soon canio to 
admire, esteem, ay, and to love Ch>meru!e, she was 
about the last person in the Avorid I sliniihl have sought 
for a wife. 1 felt toAvards her as a lirolhcr Avould for 
an endearing, purc-heartod sister ; and I often caught 
myself mentally comparing tfie calm, tranquil afleetion 
which so grew upon me fur the gentle, confiding 
Cldmence, with the passionate emotion that, circum- 
stances favouring, Avould be inspired by such a person 
as Maria Wilson, to Avhom, oddly enough — as 1 had 
seen her but once— my thoughts, Avhen engaged by 
such reflections, persistently reverted. 

Cldmencc Avas alone, as she had promised to be, when 
I called according to appointment; and entering at 
once with the most perfect frunkiiess upon the subject 
uppermdbt in both our minds, 1 Avas dismayed to find 
that tiie only proofs she could nfl'ord me of being the 
child of Madame Waller were a dim, fading recollec- 
tion that she liad once lived in a strange country, 
amongst strange people— some fragmentary hints, that 
had fallen from Madame dc Bonneville, and Captain | 
W^be's confident and confidential assertions, ufion 
wMch Mademoiselle Clcnience placed implicit reliance. I 

IKothing, positively nothing more in the Avay of i 
evidence, could I elicit ; and 1 w^as fost making up my ! 
mind that Webbe had bamboozled himself as well as 
otiiers, when it occurred to me tffat it Avould be avcII 
to shew Ck'mence the printed bill given nic by the 
captain : 1 did so, and doubt, uncertainty was at an ond. 

‘0, mon Dicul’ exclaimed Cleiiicnce, Avho read 
English very well, 'I Lua'c seen tlicso things, and | 
lately too.' 

* How— when— where 'r ’ 

* In^c armoire up stairs, about a month since, when 
mamma* — a very imperfect rendering of maman — 
'when mamma was absent in the island Guernsey.' 

* Tell me about it, dear Clcnience— all about it, to 
■ the minutest detail.' 

' It is very simple, mon ami. Mamma is, yjp 
very strict, severe even, with mo ; and ye^ I 
exclaimed Cldmcnce, impbtsiv^.. divergiD||^||HH| 
all-important t6pic ; ' and it win be a ldtt3UH|^H 
910 if— if— Ah,' ska otmtiiiusd '9iBjoi]n||K|H 
fOmmber how kind, loving she was wlfl||lHV 
attefted me, and I should, but for her, have|Pi^jft 
nisiidl bo, ungrateful of me, then— nay, unnatural,] 


even supposing she is not my own real iitothei«-^f I 
did not love her— wonld it not?’ 

'Yes, 'yes. But pray, speak of yOur finding the 
articles mentioned in this printed bill.’ 

' Willingly, mon ami. When mamma Vms absent in 
Guernsey, as I said, Fanchette asked me one day what 
had become of my turquoise brooch — ^this which I now 
Avear. I said mamma had not given it to me when she 
left ; but Fanchette was certain she had seen me wear 
it twice since then ; and Avliere, therefore, conld it be ? 
Wc were both terribly frightened, for mamma attached 
a great value to the brooch, and if it had been lost, 
AA'ould have punished me severely. Well, we searched 
eA'ery'wliere for the brooch— vainly searched; it could 
not be found. Poor Fanchette was greatly distressed, 
and tried to believe I was right in tliinking momma 
had not given it me when she left St Malo. Gould we 
only be sure of that, our minds would of course be at 
rest. But how make sure of it ? The armoire where 
mamma kept all her valuables was locked ; there was 
no key that would fit it, and we ivere in despair, for 
mamma AA'as expected every day. Suddcnl 3 \ Fanchette 
rushed into 1113 ' chamlicr one morning before I was up. 
She had found a key that would fit the armoire lock, 
and directly T was dressed, wc would make a search, 
and satisfy ourselves. Wc did so, carefully replacing 
each article as avc found it. Presently, auxs came to a 
neatly folded and tied- up parcel, which I opened, and 
found therein not only the missing brooch, but a neck- 
lace made of rows of soed-pcarls, with a gold pearl- 
set cross attacliod ; other twisted rows of seed-pearls, 
Avhich, no doubt, W(‘re the slccA^e-loops mentioned 
here ; a faded blue silk frock, shoes of the same 
colour, and a child's tiny inidcndothiiig. My heart 
swelled with emotion as I gazed,' conlinued Clcmence ; 
%for it occurred to mo that tliose Avorc precious inemo- 
riols of a sister who died young, and wliom mamma 
often said, wlien she Avas angry, she Imd IoA’'ed much 
better than she did me. But the broo(di was found,' 
she added, hastily brushing nAvay her fast-falling 
tears, * and Ave, Fanchette and I, Avere happy.* 

‘ And tliose precious proofs arc still, you say, locked 
up in an armoire of which Fanchette has a key ?* 

* O yes, 1 am quite sure of tliat. But hoAV pale you 
look, and you tremble as with ague I* , 

‘With joy, rapture, ecstasA", ChfincnceL Listonsto 
me, dcMr girl, and you wiM comprehend lA'Iiy it is that 
this discovery, to Avhich the finger of an overruling 
Providence guided you, so agitates, bewilders, well-nigh 
overpoAvers me.' 

Clfmcnce listened whilst I told her all — told her of 
the mother's maddening agony at llic loss of her only 
child, of my hapless father's persecution, Avith the 
correlative circumstanevH already knowm to the reader. 
The narrative, as it proceeded, cruelly agitated the 
gentle maiden, her head sank upon tny shoulder, and 
she wept aloud in the fill ness of her pity, her grief, her 
love, her indignation, as these passioais of Uie soul 
ruled her by turns. 

Fanchette had helped the weeping girl to 1 
chamber, and returned to wliero I sat, w] 
thought me of the indelible mark bin 
Rdvcrtisenient. Fanchette was in o 
bribed to be so; and altl 
woman, I could 

'Cicmenco 

■^said 


malformation' of limb— no 

the kind that t am aware of; and I 
plf^n know if any such existed.’ 

‘That is perplexing. You will tell Mademoiselle 
CMnicnce that I shall see her early to-morrow,’ 1 
added, as I rose to leave. 
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.wU), monileur. Atteodez,’ added the woman^ aa 
if irith sudden racoUectioiu ‘Yet no— that cannot be 
called a mark.’ ^ 

« What do you speak of?’ 

* Nothing, I fear, monsieur, of any importance, 
though 1 may as veil mention it. Cl^mence, some 
years ago, was reduced to a skeleton by fever, from 
wliich it Was for a long time thought she would never 
recover. She was attended by Dr Foitevin, who, 1 
heard one day tell Madame de Bonneville, that, by a 
curious ireak'of nature, her daughter Clcmence liad 
been born with one rib less on lier right than on her 

left side. Surely that cannot be * 

‘It caw surely be,’ I interrupted with a burst — ‘it 
must bo the natural mark spoken of. Hurrah ! Do 
not forget to tell dear CK'mence that 1 shall call early 
to-morrow. Adieu.’ 

Singular coincidenco of discovery and its ronfirma- 
tionl Webbo awaited my return to the Hotel de 
TBrnpirc with a letter in his hand from Mrs Margaret 
Linwood; hastily opening wliidi, 1 rend: ‘The in- 
delible mark of Mrs Waller’s child I have ascertained 
to be, that, by a strange caprice of nature, it was born 
with one rib less on the right than on the left didcl* 


THE DYAKS. 

BY A VBU'SONAT. ACQi; AINTANCK OF THEIRS. 

The Dyaks live in coiiinmnities of iroin ten or twenty 
to forty families, all of them residing in one house 
under the headship of one tmh^ or elder, whoso 
influence among tlicni depends very much on his 
personal qualilications. 'J’lie house in which c.Tch 
community lives is an eddice of from fifty to n 
hundred yards in length, and raised on posts (>ight 
or ten fcc‘t high. Its framework is constructed of 
posts lashed together with split rattans ; while the 
roof and partitions are ooinposcd of attaps^ a kind of i 
thatch, so simple and useful as to merit a distinct 
description. It is made of llie loaves of tlic Nipu, a 
palm which grows in the mud on the hanks of the 
rivers, and differs from inost other palms in having no 
trunk, being merely a eolloclion of fronds proceeding 
from one root. Kaidi frond consists of a stem or mid- 
rib, about twenty or thirty foot in length, on each 
sid^ of which grpw a serur of leaves, two or throe 
feet long, idil two or three .-niches broad. ’J'o form 
attaps, tlio Dyaks cut off thes(.> leaves, and wiml them 
over a stick a yard long, luaUing them overlap each 
other, 80 ns to become impervious to rain. Tliey 
then sew or interlace tbcin all flrnily with split rattans; 
thus forming a sort of leaf-tile, at once strong and 
light, and W'cli adujUed for excluding botli sun and 
rain. The house is divided Icngitudinally in tlie 
middle by a partition, on one side of whicdi is a series 
of rooms, and on tlic other a kind of gallery or iiall 
upon which the rooms open, in these rooms, ciicli 
of which is inhabited by a diidinct family, tiie married 
couplea and ^ildrcn sleep; the young utimiirried 

omen sleep in an apartment .over the room of their 
parauta, and tho young men in tlic gallery outside. 
jjfiy^a^nUery likewise, whlcli serves as a common 

arc carried on; and 
large 

floor is a kind 

trunks, and raised ten or 

accesB being given to it by a ladder, 

by a log of wood cufr into tiio form of steps-^^BW 

nected with the gallery, and running along the whole 

length of the house, there is a broad platform on the 

level of the floor, upon wliich tho Dyaks spread out 

their rice after harvest, and other articles they wish 

to dried in the sun. 


« Thus, a pyak house is rather a aiiigalar stmbture; 
and when imbosomed, as it often is, among «oooa- 
nut, plantain, and other fruit-trees, flirms a quietly 
pleasing and picturesque object, suggestive of much 
social happiness enjoyed in a simple state of society. 
It awakens, moreover, ideas of a higher kipd, for it 
is a sign of the presence of all-subduing man on the 
confliies of llic jungle that is yet to before hia 
axe. • 

The materials of which tliesc edifices are constructed 
arc so fragile that they require to he rebuilt every five 
or six years, and when this necessity occurs, tlie Dyaks, 
instead of erecting the new house in the immediate 
vicinity of the old one, generally remove to a consider- 
able distance. 

Krurn tlie above description, it will be seen tliat a 
Dyak house may with more propriety be called a village, 
as it is the residence of a score or two of families who 
live in a series of rooms under one roofj and nil of whom 
look up to one tiiah, or elder, as their licad. These 
houses are sometimes in groups of two or three, but 
more frequcmtly they stand alone ; and thus it happens 
that if the tribe is populous, it may be scattered over a 
very gieat extent of count!*}'. 

Besides the tuahs, there is another and supbrior class 
of chiefs (‘ailed orang Laj/a (ricli men), grave steady 
old men ctf good family, ^ho, when young, have distin- 
guished themselves by their coiir.*ige ; aiul who, in their 
riper years, arc regarded :i8 discreet judges in weighty 
matters of the law. Even th% power of an orang 
k.iyn, however, is extn'uiely limited. He liatu no actual 
autliority over his followers, so as to compel them to 
do anything Jigainst timir will; his superiority is shewn 
only in Iciuling them to battle, and acting as a judge 
in conjiinclion wjLh other (‘hiefs. In other respects, 
tlu' cliiofs h.’ivc scarcely any distinction. They work 
at their firms and their boats as iuifd as their own 
rlavcs; they wear the ssfrie dress, and live in the same 
mniiiior as the rest of the community; their only token 
of cliiei’lainsliip being tlui respect whicli is voluntarily , 
accorded to their personal cpialitios, and the dcferenco 
paid to their cqiinion. 'fo an assembly of chiefs, all 
disputes arc referred, and their decisions are given in 
accordance with their own customs, which, besides 
guiding the verdict, generally settle the pcnalty.which 
shall be i.iflicted on the aggressor. Cases wdiich, from 
want of evidence or from uncertainty of any kind, 
cuiinot be thus decided, arc settled by an appeal to 
sup'Tior powers in an ordeal by diving. 

AVhen ln)th parties in a dis])ute liiive agreed that it 
.should ho reliTrcd to tlu* diving ord(*al, preliminary 
meetings arc helil to determine the time, place, and 
circiimst.'inci'S of the match. t)ii the evening of tho 
day previous to that on’ whicli it is to be decitlcd, each 
party stakes in tho following manner a certain amount 
of pro])er(y, which, in case of defeat, shall come into 
the posse.s.sioii of tite victor. Tho. various articles of 
the t^take are brought out of the litigant’s room, placed 
in the verandah of the hou-^e in which he lives, and are 
there eovi*i*cd up and SvCured. One nuin who acts as 
a ki ' i of herald then rises, and in a long spee ch, asks 
the litigant whether he is conscious he is in the righ^ 
and trusts in the justice of his cause; to which the 
hitter replies nt equal length in tho affirmative, and 
refers tlie matter to tho decision of the spirits. Several 
more spceclies and replies follow, and the ceremony 
concludes by an* invocation of justice. In tho mean- 

and secures his stake 

tif Either party 

may appcar^^Q|ray||HVilege which is always 
taken advantage of1^^wlf|Mf and often even by men, 
for there arc many professional divert who, for a 
trifling sum, are willing to undergo the stifling contest. 


may appear 

taken advantage of by i 
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..noM are noir made: the artioles staked are, all vases of irablie or priTate calami^ or rejoicing. 
' ^own and placed on the bank ; each party They are composed of both sexe% some of the males 

‘ i|gtits<afire, at which to recover their champion, should being dressed as women— an innocent rcdic. of some 
be be nearly drowned; and each provides a roughly forgotten custom. Mannangs marry and work at tltelr 
' constructed grating for him to stand on, and a pole to boats, houses, and farms, in all respects like otlier 
' be thrufft into the mud for him to hold by. The grat- Dyaks, from wliom they would be undistinguisbable^ 
ings are then placed in tlie river within a few yards of except when employed on important occasions for tlieir 
each other, where the water is deep enough to reach to services, for which they are paid. Many of fhe oandi- 
the middle ; the poles are thrust limily into the mud ; dates for admission into the fraternity are blind, and 
and tlie champions, eacli on his own grating grasping choose it as a profession ; while others are tempted bw 
his pole, and surrounded by his friends, plunge their ambition. Mannangs, however, are not held in much 
heads simultaneously under water. Immediately the respect ; they are looked upon in a great measure 
apmtators chant aloud at the top of their voices the os a set of pretenders, whose principal object; is to 
mystic, and perhaps once intelligible word lolwu-hhon^ extract money from those who employ them; and are 
which they continue repeating during the whole con- regarded os the degenerate descendants of a former 
test. When at length one of the champions shews race of powerful ghost -expellers, soul-compellers, 
signs of yielding, his friends, with the laudable desire prophets, priests, and healers of bodily ailments, whose 
of preventing his being worsted, hold his head forcibly mantles liuve not fallen upon their successors, 
under water. The excitement is now groat; lobun- I cannot describe from. my own knowledge the 


under water. The excitement is now groat; lobun- I cannot describe from. my own knowledge the 
, lobdn increases in intensity, and redoubles in rapidity; manner of making a mannang, as I purposely avoided 
ihe shouts become yells, and the struggles of the witnessing it, but I believe the ceremony to bo as 
unhappy victim, wliu is fast becomiug asphyxied, follows: A ntinibor of mannangs assemble at the 
are painful to witness. At lengtli, nature can liousc of the candidate's father, and seating them- 
endure no more; he drops senseless in the w'ater, selves in a circle, witli the candidate in the centre, 
and is drafged ashore, apparently lifeless, by his com- one of them begins a low monotonous and dreary 


endure no more; he drops senseless in the w'ater, selves in a circle, with the candidate in the centre, 
and is drafged ashore, apparently lifeless, by his com- one of them begins a low monotonous and dreary 
panions; while the friends of his opponent, raising chant, which it is most dismal and irritating to be 
one loud and prolonged note of triumph, Jiurry to eompcllcd to listen to, w'hiic the rest at gtated intcr- 
the hank, and seize and carry oh' the stakes. All vals join in chorus. This portion of the ceremony 
this, however, is unknown to the unhappy vanquished, takes place in the presenoe of a large number of 
who, pallid and senseless, hangs in the arms of his spectators, who on its conclusion are excluded from the 
friends, by whom his face is plastered with mud, in room, and the subsequent initiatory rites are performed 
o^er to restore animation. In a few* minutes, respir- in private. The door is shut, the apartment is 
ation returns; he opens his ej^es. gazes w'iidty around, darkened, and a solemn silence prevails; a fowl is 
and in a short time is perhaps able to walk home. Kacriticed, and its hlood spriiiklcil aronml the room. 
Kext day, he is in a high state of fever, and has The head of the candidate is * split open ' w ith a sword, 
all the other symptoms of a man recovering from in order that his brain may be cleansed from that 
apparent death by drowning. The result of the trial, obtuseness which, in the generality of mankind, pro- 
whatever it be, is regarded as the verdict of a higher eludes the knowledge of future events. Gold is placed 
|K>wer, and is never questioned. Even in cases where in his eyes, to enable him to see the spirits ; hooks are 
loser know's he is riglit — when, for example, a mon inserted into his fingers, to enable him to extract, 
is unjustlj' accusi^d of thofi, and conscious of innocence, the bodies of the sick, fish-bones, stones, ant^wNiV 


appeals to the ordeal, aud loses his causc~he never foreign BubstanccB; and his sensea generally ate ifnke 
th^ks of blaiiiiiig the decision, but attributes his defeat manner supcmaturally strengthened, lie tbenf emerges 
to some sin, for which the superior powders are now a i>erfect mannang ; and in order to eontplete his 
inflictiag punishment. education, requires only to bo tauglit the {ricks and 

I maytiere mention a method of divination employed chants of the brotherhood.'*' * m • ^ 

by tlie maloSf or tinkers, of Borneo, a race who, from The custom the Dyalm havo of headhunting has 

their skill in working metals, travel and are wclcoim^d been frequently mentioned ; but I am not aware that 
almost everywhere, and by whom — for they are iiie any account has as yet been given of the ceremonial 
most superstitious race with whom we have come in attending the capture and storing np of the trophy. 
ooDtact— are told stories wild as any in the A rabiav When a head has been taken, the brains arenmoved, 
Nights. In a case of theft wliich happened at Banting, and the eyeballs punctured with a parang, so as to 
suspicion was divided among three persons, and the allow their fluid contents to escape. If the boat in 
principal malo man of the place, by name llamba, which the fortunate cgptor sails is one of a large 
undertook to discover which of them was the culprit, fleet, no demonstrations of success are nttule, lest it 

For this purpose, he took three bamboos, partially should excite the cupidity of some chief; but if she 

filled with water, and, assigning bne to each of the has gone out alone, of accompanied only by a few 
suspected persons, arningcd them round a fire with others, she is decorated with the young leaves of the 
mystic rites and barbaric spells, in the full belief that iiipu palm. These leaves, when unopent^, are of a pale 
tlie bamboo assigned to the culprit wouM he the first straw colour, aud, when cut, tlieir leaflets are separated 
to eject a portion of its contents by ebullition. One of and tied in bunches on numerous poles, which an 
them at length did so, and it so happened that it was stuck up all over the boat. At a litUo distance, tbesg/ 
the bamboo assigned to him against wliom the little present the appearance of gigantic heads of 
evidence that could be collected bore hardest. Shortly jecting above the awning of the bpil^ 

M'terwards, another also boiled over, while the tliird them numerous gi^-coloui^ fiags i 
would not do so at all. The possessor of tiie first was in the breeze. Thus adorm^^ II10 / 
accordingly declared by Kamba to he the culprit, while A^umpb; and tim- }ii^ efetVV beat- 
tlie possessor of the last was declared 4 o be eertoinlir^ing of Inform each friendly house they 

innopcDt. Fortunately for the credit of the .XKndaK I OT tup' successful result of tlieir foray. The 
tlcey would not act upon the information thus obSiimdti din is redoubled as they approach ibeir own house, 
md unfortunately for the credit of the diviner, HHvae Tlie shouts are taken up and" repeated on shore. I 
anjerwuds diBcd%'ered tliat he whose /bamboo would The excitement spreads: the shrill yells of the 

women mingle with the hoarser cries of the men. 

W w to the chiefs, the most important class amon^ the gongs in the house respond to those in the 
m l^yaks are the mmnavtfs, wljo combine the ftinctions boat, and all hurry to the wharf to greet the victors. 
^ and priest, and who are in great. request in Then there is the buzz of meeting, tlie eager question,* 
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the boastfol answer, the shout, the laugh, the pdde 
of triumph) and &e gallant vorriorB tecoxne the 
cynosure of every ^fe-«tho envy of their equals, the 
jidmiration of the fhir. When the excitement has in 
some degree suhaided, the crew, leaving some of their 
number hi the boat, go up to the house, where a 
!ploiitlful supply of siri, pinang, and tobacco are pro- 
duced, and over these Dyak chcercrs of the social 
hour, the event is related and discussed in all its 
breadth and bearings. At length they prepare to 
bring the trophy to tlio house. A long bamboo is 
procured, and its lower joint split into several pieces, 
whicli pre then opened out aud wrought by means of 
rattans into a sort of basket. Into this basket the 
head is put, and is carried bj' the cliicf man in the 
boat from ttie wharf to the house, in tlie doorway of 
wliich, and at the head of the ladder, the principal 
woman of the house stands to receive it. The bearer, 
standing below, presents it to her, and as she endca- 
vonrs to take it, withdrnws it: he again presents, and 
again withdraws* it, till, at the seventh thne, .'le allows 
her to obtain it. Thence she carries it to the bundle 
of skulls which hang in the open galler}’, and it 's there 
deposited along with the rest. As night approaches, 
preparations are made for drying, or ratlier roasting it. 
A fire is lighted in a little sited outside the house ; the 
head is suspended close above the tiamos : and when it 
has been dricil to satisfaction — that is, well su'.oked 
and partially scorched — it is taken hack aiid redepos- 
ited in the bundle, to remain there till it is feasleil. 
*And what becomes of the llesh?* I asked of an old 
warrior, who was displaying to me a recently captured 
head, to which the scorched and shrivelled intogii- 
ments still adhered, while from the earlier skulls all 
trace of flesh had long since disappeared. Witli the 
utmost nonchalance the savage replied: ‘Tiio rats 
cat it’ 

In the incantinie, friends,* chiefly the yonng of both 
sexes, resort to the house to congratulate the sue- 
cessful warriors. Siri and piming, ll*e never-failing 
accompaniments of a Dyak meeting, are produced in 
great quantities; the gongs and drums are bcatcii 
throughout the wiiole night; and the victors, amid 
scenes of gaiety and sport, rejoice in the admiring 
envy of the youths, and bask in the sniilc.s ol the fair. 
During thd few succeeding Days, feasting proceoils 
to a certain t^.tent, and u ba act of ofl'erii.^s to the 
spirits is suspended on the top of the bouae; but 
the grand cntortainniciit is delayed till nii abundant 
liavvest should enable them to celebrate the head-foast 
in a manner anited to the dignity of the occasion. 

For this important event, wdiicli frequently does 
not take place for two or three years after the head 
has lieen taken, preparations n|;c made some w'ec'ks 
previously. Large stores of cakc’s and sweetmeats are 
provided, and many jars of tuak, or native beer, .are 
prepared; much siri, pinang, and tobacco collected, 
and every preparation made tor an extensive dwplay 
of hospitality. On the morning of the appointcxl day, 
the .guests, dressed in their best, and ornanienUMi 
with all their barbaric finery, begin to assemble, and 
except on such occasions as these, are tiicir 
omamenta seen. Such, at least, is the case 
BaloB, a tribe who are in a sort of tran- 
between ancient barbarism and raortcni 
whose young,., men x^uld now on 
ordinary odcasiekii be ashametf vto.^ appear in those 
ihntastic ornaments, which a fe# ^yeita ago wme the 
delight of their hearts. 1 cannot say they havcT^ned 
much ' in appearanco by the* change. A handsome 
savage, in his embroidered chawat, and puro white 
armlets shining on his dusky arms witli his brass-wire 
bracelets, his variegated head-dress of blue, white, and 
red, hung with slieLs, or adorned with the crimsoned 
hair of his enemies, and surmounted by the featlicrs 
of the oigus pheasant, or by some artificial plume of 


his own invention, girt with bis otnamented sword, 
and bearing in his hand a tall spear, as with free' step 
he treads his native wilds, is a sight worthy of a 
painter. The same Individual, clothed in a# pair of 
dirty ragged trousers, witli perhaps a venerable and 
well-worn shooting-jacket, the gift of some liberal 
European, suggests ideas of anything but the picture 
esque or llie beautiful. Many of thqpi, however, have 
ailopted the Malay costume, which is both civilised 
and beeuming. 

But whatever costume they adopt, whether Dyak, 
Malay, or pseudo-European, all arc clothed in the best* 
garments they can procure ; and thoy como in troopY 
from the neighbouring houses to that in' which the 
feast is to be held. As they arrive, eiglit of ten young 
men, each with a cup and a vessel of tuak, place them- 
selves in a line inwards from the doorway, and ns the 
company entt*r, they are presented by each of the tuak- 
beavers with a cup of the liquid. To drink is com- 
pulsory, and thus they all run the gauntlet of all the 
cups. As tu:ik is not a pleasant liquor to take in 
excess—the lietidaehc from it is tremendous — it is to 
the majority of them a pcnancc rather than a pleasure, 
and many attempt, but in vain, to ose.«ipe the jjifliction. 
In this manner the male guests assemble and scat 
themselves in the gallery, the chiefs being conducted 
to tile plaifc of honour in the middle of the building, 
and beneath the bundle of skulls. All the rooms aro 
at the same tinio tlirown open, and each family 
keeps free house for tiic entortainment of the female 
guests. Tiicse, as they arrive, enter and partake of 
the dainties that arc provided for them ; and many of 
the men being likewise invited to join them, the feast 
of reason anti the floiv of soul proceed ns triumphantly 
as in similar cases in Europe. Cakes, sweetmeats, 
eegs, and fruit are produced, discussed, and washed 
down with tuak, and occasionally with a little arrack; 
while siri, pinang, gamnier, and tobacco serve the 
tuirpose of devilled biscuits, to give zest and pungency 
to the suhsturithil dessert. Conversation never for an 
instant flags; the laugh, the joke, the endless chatter, 
the broad banter, ami the quick reply, pass unceasingly 
round the circle, and a glorious Babel of tongues 
astounds the visitor. Outside, in the gallery, the 
same sceru i» enacted, but with less animation *than 
in the rooms, for, as there, the ladies form no ^art of 
the company — the assembly w«ints all its soul, and 
much of its life. The girls of the house, howfever, 
dressed in their gayest, and looking their best^ 
‘lieautifnl ns scans,’ a l)yak once told me— have formed 
themselves into a corps of waitresses, and hand round 
the viands to the assembled guests. As it is not 
according to Dyak etiquette to take a thing when 
first oflered, the young ladies have it very much in 
their own power as to who shall be helped, and to what 
extent— a privilege whu ’• I have l>e'*n told, they are 
inclined to exercise xvfth great partiality. 

'J’lie manuangfl, male and female, next take part in 
the ceremony. Tiitrjr congregate in the gallery, .'ind 
Boatin”* themselves in a circle, one of tliem begins 
his d- ary and monotonous chant, while tho rest at 
stated intervals j«)in in the chorus. They oecasionallys 
intermit iheir rhyme, in order to take a little refresh- 
ment ; .after whicli, another of the brotherhood takes 
the lead, and they continue their dismal monotone as. 
before. Afte^ sor e time, each of them is furnished 
With a small plate of raw rice, dyed a bright saffiron 
colour, h'»Ming xAic’i in their hands, they perambulate 
the crowded gallery, and, still continuing their chant, 
scatter the yellow grains over the seated multitude, 
‘for luck.’ \ 

In the meantime^ the bbject of all thif rejoicing, the 
I captured be.ad, hangs along with its fellows in the 
I bundle almost unnoticed. In the morning, before ony 
I of the guests hax'c assembled, some one has stuflTed a 
I half-rotten plantain into one eye, and fiistened a piece 
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cake and a little siri and pinanff near (not into) ita 
nioitth. It is then replaced in the bundle, and no 
nore notice taken of it throngliout the whole feast, 
unless a few boys, warriors in embryo, occasionally 
advance to inspect it. It has been said by former 
writers that it is stuck upon a pole, and its mouth 
filled with choice morsels of food, but I never saw this 
done, nor did any ^)ynk whom I have questioned know 
anything of such a custom. As to the opinion that 
they endeavour to propitiate the souls of the slain, 
and get them to persuade their relatives to be killed 
also, or that the courage of the slain is transferred to 
1 tlie slayer—I am inclined to think that these are ideas 
devised by Maln3's, for the satisfaction of inquiring 
wliites, who, as the}* would not ho satisfied till they 
had reasons for everything they saw, got tliem specially 
invented for their own use. 

Offerings, however, arc made to the superior powers. 
A pig has been killed early in the morning, and its 
entrails inspected to furnish omens, wliilc its carcass 
afterwards serves as materials for a feast. Baskets of 
food and siri are hung up as offerings to the spirits and 
to the birds of omen ; among wliich latter, the burong 
PenyaJa^ rhinoceros hornbill, is reckoned especially 
the bird of the spirits. The grand event of the daj’, 
however, is the erection of lofty pules, each surmounted 
by a wooden figure of the hiiroug ]?cnya 1 iit which is 
placed there ‘to peck at their foes.* These figures 
are rather conventional representations than imita- 
tions of nature, and do not convey a very exact idea 
of the bird they are intended to represent. Eight 
or ten such posts are erected, a fowl dicing sacrificed 
upon each ; and about half-way up the largest, which 
is erected first, a basket of fruit, cakes, and siri is 
Buspended, ns an offering to the spirits. 

Meanwhile, those who remain in the iiousc still con- 
tinue the feast, and tliosc who have been engaged in 
, erecting the posts, return to it as soon as their labour 
Ik finished. The festivities are prolonged far on into 
the night, and they are resumed and continued, though 
with abated vigour, during the tw'o following days. 

The Dyaks are a comparatively sober people ; they 
Bpend neither money nor goods upon the indulgence of 
drinking ; and now, that their constant fighting is put 
a stop to, and the destruction of each other's property 
thus prevented, I think it very likely that many of 
them may rise to considerable wealth; and that they 
may ultimately become a nioro important social body 
even than the Malays. The life of a Malay is a sue- | 
cession of expedients. If he can meet a temporary 
want by a temporary contrivance, he is satisfied, and 
contentedly allows each day to bring its own necessities 
and its own supplies. But it is not so with the Dyaks ; 
they are much more provident, and seldom hesitate 
to undertake a little present trouble for the sake of a 
future reward. 

* 

SWISS BIFLES. 

* Book you a place to SoIciifp, sir ? * said the waiter of 
the Sauvage at Basle; *you had better sec the Grand 
Federal Shooting -matcii, sir.* ‘I haven't time,* I 
replied ; ‘I*m going to Bienue by tlie Munsterthal.’ 

And so, early the next morning, I set off. Of all the 
pleasant things in the world, commend me to the 
beginning of a pedestrian tour. Alone mid unencum- 
bered, with the unknown land gleannng in front, how‘ 
thoroughly you enjoy everything ! — h%w you revel in 
sights and sounds that have no power to charm the 
luggage-deprcssod or bore-companioned man! — how 
you pity the individual whm yonder dust-storm 
with a post-chnisc inside is Sweeping along! — and 
wh^ a reef is taken is at once in the sails of your 
’ Bpiiits, if you find you liavc lost the way ! 

■ Sueh a discovery did 1 make when 1 sat down at a 
doubtful point and consulted ‘Keller,* that faithful 


map and friend, with whom then first began an 
acquaintance which soon ripened into Intimacy— whose 
back is somewhat bent with toil now, and whose oolonr 
has somewhat deepened as time has passed, but with 
whom I would not part for many times his intrinsic 
value. How many associations are tliere connected 
with every line in bis features ! — that thumb-mark on 
the Bernese Obcrland is tlie only relic 1 have of my 
old companion Gramper; and 1 never look at that 
smudge in the middle of the Lake of Geneva, without 
having recalled to me — at sccond-liand, aa it were, 
through the remembrance of a picnic— that dark- 
eyed English girl, whoso grave I went to see this year 
at Lausanne. 

I had gone out of Basle by the wrong gate, and 
as I could not think of returning, there was nothing for 
it hut to Avalk on to Balsthal, and next day proceed to 
Soleiiro. This T did neconliiigly ; taking advantage of 
the diligence to forward my at first loved, then disliked, 
and final!}' detested knapsack. Carrying one’s luggage 
in Switzerland is a great mistake ; a small parcel goes 
all over the country for threepence, and a moderate 
curpet-bag for about as many francs. And it is wonder- 
ful what a diil'crence in one's happiness a few pounds- 
weight will make; an additional coat will often veil 
the whole be«auty of a mountain-range, and an extra 
pair of shoes walk off with one’s good-bumour for a 
week. It is just the same with one's bill, tlio items' 
of which all day dog the traveller's steps: the mon- 
strosity of hast night's charges dwarfs the magnitude 
of this morning's mountains; that everlasting wax- 
candle fills 11J) the 3';iwnitig defile, and the clamour of 
the w'oiter silences the thunders of the avalanche. 

With the cfirly morning I leave Balsthal for Solcurc. 

I The road soon becomes enlivened with groups of 
I liolidoy'-makers bound fior the shooting. Kveiything 
and everybody speaks of the festivities ahead. Evory^ 
village has erecti>d a triunlphal arch, gay with ban- 
ners, ribbons, and fiowxTS. Here, arriving travellers are 
greeted b}' inscriptions of welcome ; on the other side, 
the departing guest is wished a happy journey, and 
a joyful return home. Every whcirc shine tlie great 
words ‘Brotherhood' and ‘Fatherland.' They servo 
as an overture to the coming drama ; suggestive of old 
Swiss history, and old sopgs of the people. , 

As we draw to the town,«tlio jpad becomes 

ga3'er and gayer. Evci^r one is in goo(f%umour; the 
I sun shines brightly ; the sky is cloudless: there is no 
I fear of the ‘ Siindn3'rie ’ being spoiled to-day. Hero 
I goes a troop of walkers, a score or so keeping company 
I — the sum -total of the inhabitants of that cluster of 
I cottages up yonder, at the cad of the car-way from 
which our friends have just issued on the road. JFlow 
the full white sleeves pf the women shine, in contrast 
with their short black bodices ! At a distance, they look 
for all the world like ^eat cabbage butterflies— white 
wings and black bodies. And how strange a fat little 
old woman appears when got up in this style ! Now 
dashes by a troop of riders, mounted on rough little 
ponies, strong and lively; and every now and then 
there rattles past a singular conveyance, made to all 
appearance by setting a plank on wheels; formiog' 
sides out of a couple of huldors, and filling their inter- 
stices with small trees, foliage, and flowers. Thl» 
rustic kind of open omnibus conveys a dozen Bernese 
maidens, escorted by a gentleman in his shirt-sleeves, 
perched upon tlie shafts. It has a very pretty effect, 
looking something like an elongat^ fire-engine, 
womaned by ballet-dancers, and conducted by William 
Toll. Now one after another jog a dozen of the regular 
country gigs, steady-going vehicles; so English farmer- 
like is a man driving, that you expect to sec Mrs 
Farmer by liis side, and are almost shocked when 
you do see him accompanied by a lady in an all-round 
straw hat, coquettishly adorned with flowers, a black 
velvet pair of stays laden with silver chains, short 
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skirts, and any amoniit of linen-drapexy. He really 
would look as if he were running away with an 
opem-dsncer, If he would only go a little quicker. 

ne tuh has ‘Climbed high up in the sky ; there was 
not a breatli of wind, and the few clouds within sight 
appeared to be too lazy to move. The far-off hills 
became indistinct, and down in the valley the air 
grew hotter and hotter, and the dark firs and the gray 
castle-walls, and the green ilelds and the long wliite 
stripe of road, appeared to switn and dance to and fro. 
The dust was all but intolerable ; irritated by the 
perj)etual assaults on its repose, it revenged itself on 
the innocent pedestrian — filled up his eyes, tickled his 
nostrils, and rushed into his throat. Every other 
miuiito, a gigantic horsefly settled on his hand or 
face, or thinly protected leg: in an instant, he felt as 
if a pitchfovic had been stuck into him, and perceived 
his best blood rushing into the animated cupping- 
glass. The assassin was slain on tlic spot ; but that 
was little consolation. 

Fortunately, there was no lack of water, or the heat 
would have Wn unendurable ; every linmlet had its 
fountain — dear, cold water purling out of the long 
metal spout into a trough of wood or stone, splasliiiig 
away on these broiling days with a most grateful 
music, ever seeming to say : * It is so hot, so hot ! and j 
1 am BO cool, uo cool, so cool ! ' j 

Hero we are at length in the town. Tlic streets 
swarm with ])eople ; the space outside the wiilla 
Hcx;omniadatcs a fair. Here are the dear old yellow 
houses oil wheels so familiar to our infancy — here, 
as at home, the abodes of nomad« giants, and peripa- 
tetic dwarfs, and circulating monsters, eadi a sort of 
fairy domain or unknown Nile-w'atcred region. Trum- 
pets are blowing, drums are boating, (>o1uinbinc is 
daiining, and Jack-pudding is playing tricks exactly 
as they do in England. Fnira nil over civilised Europe 
seem to he pretty much the same. You rc»cognisc 
here at Solcure the ])tg*faeod lady whose horrors 
froze your blood at (Greenwich ; that forty-six indi 
Polish* count has not altered a bit sint'e you saw him 
at Paris; but his friend, the tall Goliath von Gad- 
about, is perceptibly weaker in the knees. Alas! 
the sliowinan*s wife looks sadder than ever: poor 
tiling! cv^i the constant nneiety of a giant and a 
nohfeman wijl not render life utterly destitute of cares. 

But let us proceed. Sh;.^ we revolve on that 
merry-go-round, or witness the siege of Sebastopol? 
or indulge in the recreation of having a tooth druw’u 
bt' that shaqi-eyed Italian ? Why is it that people 
so much enjoy a joke connected witli that most 
abominable of operations? Every visitor to I’aris 
lias seen the polite gentleman w'ho migrates from 
place to place in a vehicle half-way between the lord- 
mayor's coach and a fire-engine— locates himself for 
a time in a favourable neighbourhood — plays a tune 
on the piano, calls on his gorgeQiis fuotiiinn to sound 
a*trumpet, and then displays to the crowd a series of 
odontological pictures* gravely, much with the air of 
the P. li. A. conducting august visitors on the private 
view-day— pictures representing the agonies of a 
patient in tlie liands of a bungling dentist, who tugs 
an^ tugs— now in front, now behind— now above, now 
Movr : now they are both on tiptoe, now they writhe 
in close embrace, now they are down together. Last 
sceno "in this eventful history— the patient's head 
comes ofl', and the extractor is hauled to instant exe- 
cution by the hands of indignant justice. Something 
of this kind was exhibited at Solcure, but it did not 
produce much effect. Except on canvas, there were 
no drawings of teeth. 

But if the Swiss have good jaws, they must surely 
haTO very bad eyes. Spectacles here, spectacles there, 
spectacles everywhere— white, blue, green; glass, 
pebble, wire. Intelligent traveller, jot down this fact 
in, your note^book; it will afford a subject for an 


inquiry into the eflbct of mountain air and snow-water 
on the sight. Not being familiar with any but your 
native tongue, you will probably not discover that the 
glasses are for the marksmen, who may now be heoi^ 
thundering away incessantly. Let us go and see them. . 
Come this way, up this road, under this arch, and 
.wc are in the precinct sacred to the rifle. 

A piece of ground, about as large jis a good cricket- 
field, was surrounded by a low wall. On entering, you 
saw before you two wooden buildings, something like 
tlie stands on a race-course. Tiio left-hand one is the' 
shooting-station ; that on the right hand is devoted to 
the purposes of conviviality. The clucikis just striking 
half-past twelve, and dinner is on tho point of com- 
mencing. Two rows of plain deal-tables, with benches 
to match, run the whole length of tlie building ; each 
table has a board affixed to it, on which is displayed 
the name of one of the cantons : each district having 
a space reserved for its representatives at dinner, as 
well as in the shooting-house. 

Now came the diners— men and women all in 
holiday army and high spirits; specimens of Swiss 
nationality from every part of the republic. Every 
valley and lake and mountain was Teprcsen|pd here; 
and as we roamed from table to table, we noted the 
characteristics of each locality ; not only tiic varieties 
of costume, though these are never seen elsewhere to 
such advantage, hut also those of feature, speech, and 
custom. Here were semi-Parisian Swiss from Geneva, 
voluble talkers of doubtful French, and much more 
fashionably got-up than their comrades ; slow, round- 
faced Teutonic Swiss from the banks of the Rhine; 
and dark-e^'ed, lithe Italian Swiss, whose homes look 
down upon the Lugo Maggiore : men of difibrent 
raises, of diflerent creeds, of ditferent tongues, but oil 
united in the love of freedom and tho fatherland. 

Many travellers, or rather tourists, passing hastily 
through Switzerland on itieir way to Italy, or saunter- 
ing wearily from sight to sight, speak scornful words ' 
of the Swiss, and set them dowm as a nation of 
grasx>ing, unpatriotic extortioners. They compare tho 
men w'ith the mountains, greatly to the disadvantage 
of the former ; niul declare that the race of other days 
is extinct, and that an invader of the country would 
no longer meet with any opposition worth speakiag of. 
The ttllair of Neufchatel has nflbrded the best bontra- 
dictioii to these charges. No one ran any longer 
affirm that tbe Swiss love their money dearer than 
their country. The call to arms has again, us in oldeii 
times, resounded along tiic nisliing Rbiiie, across the 
dark waters of tlie lake of tho forest cantons, and 
amidst the icy jieaks of the Oberland, and tlie reply 
has been as hearty as ever it was. While such is the 
spirit of the ]>copIe, tlic liberties of the country rest 
secure, and our children's children may be able ‘to 
sec the cantons dine tOii' ^lier.* 

Siiooting recoiiiiiiodceil at tw'o o'clock. The tide of 
life ebbed from the dinner-table, and flowed into the 
* grand stand.’ Tiie luAvex part of this building was 
divided into a scries of coiiip.arl:neuls— one to each 
cam ^. 1 . Otlicrs were njipropriatcd to the use of mem- 
bers of tho great Swiss Shooting Society. The chief 
division bore the title, ‘ Vatcrlund,’ and was generally 
the centre of attraction. The targets were placed in 
a ro\v parallel to the stand, about two hundred yards 
distant from it, r. id about live yards apart one from 
^mother. Woodeff screens were so arranged that eadi 
shooter <:ould se^ uidy the target at which ho aimed, 
while the wdiole row was visible to tho spectators in 
the gallery that formed the upper story of the buUding. 
Whenever a ‘ palpable ’>jiit* was made, the target sunk 
into the depths of tiki earth, wheA the marker 
examined the wound, and telc|traphed to the umpire 
the tiumcrical value of the shot. Tbe shooter received 
a ticket bearing the number, which he straightway 
stuck in his hat. 
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Hia practiscNi shots bnnff their own rifles, and as 
they are sure to bo members of tlie society, they 
usunlly prefer the larf^c compartment. Any one is at 
liberty Vo siioot, but only members can car^ off the 
prises. Tlie rules allow any forci{:rner who has resided 
six months in Switzerland to join tho society, and 
Lord Vernon not lonff apo won the chief prize. There 
is no lack of rifles for those who wish to shoot ; the 
charge is threepence a shot, and n trifle at the end to 
the loader. It is no easy matter, however, to use 
these Swiss rifles ; they weigh about sixteen pounds, 
their barrels being about half an inch thick at the 
muzzle, and they have such hair-trigpers that, as their 
owners themselves say, a Avink will set them off. 

Here are a couple of tourists, evidently Cockneys, 
about to shew The Knglish have a reputation 
abroad as sportsmen, so our two compatriots soon 
become* the cynosure of neighbouring eyes.* Young 
Geneva pauses in its career to watch the proceedings 
of the islanders who have invaded its domain. ‘ Genf,* 
remarks one of these gentlemen to the other ; ‘ Arry, 
what’s the 'meaning of Genf?* ‘Don’t know. I’m 
mire,* replies his friend. ‘Never iiiiiid. Quel est le 

dommagt pour un What’s the French for shot?. 

Combien chargez vous?* Fortunately nn interpreter 
arrives, and tho Briton relapses into his vernficuiar. 
‘Careful, elil — d’ye suppose I can’t shoot! Give us 
hold.’ The muzzle of the rifle rises slowly from the 
ground, wavering on its course in such an uncomfort- 
able way, that the bystanders beat a precipitate 
retreat, and before ‘Arry’ has brouglit the sight to 
bear on the t.arget, an unlucky toucli on the trigg(‘r 
lets the gun of!'. The tonvist is almost kno^'kod down 
by the recoil, tho bullet flies singing cheerily over the 
field, and the r(!imtation of the Knglish as good shots 
suffers an eclipse. ‘They may well call them air- 
triggers ; a puff of wiml would set them going any 
day,* says the discomfited ‘Arry,* ns ho quits the sjuit 
with his friend. ‘I vote this precious dull sport; 
let’s cut it, say I.* And tliey retire, much to the 
relief of their neighbours, wdio are able to recommence 
operations in safely. 

Presently the storm of popping lulled, and a pro- 
cession formed to the sound of martial music. First 
came* «a fantastic individual, clad in a gold-lnced 
scarlet coat, and vrearing a sort of liuntsman’s cap. 
He led tho way with wild gestures, hounds, and 
exclamations, much with tho air of a emmibal con- 
ductingvictiras to the stake. Behind him marched tlic 
musicians; then came the markers from tlieir posts 
in the trenches, one from each canton. * Behind them 
went the winners of prizes, ivalkiiig two and two; 
mostly mountaineers— steady-looking, gamekeeper-like, 
middle-aged men — after them flocked the populace. We 
were carried away in the stream, and after a while came 
to a stand-still in front of a pqgoda-l ike building at 
the summit of a gentle slope. Here the x)rizes were on 
view. There were jdenty of them, and of all kinds, 
firom a five-franc powder-horn to the gem of the pre- 
sent meeting, which was a present from the Swiss in 
California. It whb * 6 im[»le and valuable, (consisting of a 
number of twent^'-franc pieces formed of Californiau 
gold, and arranged in tbe figure of the letter S. It is 
very pleasant to see so many presents from tbe Swiss 
in foreign lands ; however distant they may be, they 
take an honest pride in (;niitributiqg some token 
their affection. The procession returned to the stand, 
and the shdoting rer^onimenccd. For three days, it 
will continue with little variation, ci^asing only at 
meal-tiincs and at the approach of night. ^ far as X 
am concerned, J begin to feel ogmewhat wearied of the 
din, and am glad to retire for a white to tho hospitable 
'iCbaroune- The house ft gay with decorations, and full 
.^guests; the peasantry and voUuriers throng the 
/lower rooms ; the aristocracy of the cantons dine up 
itabi ; tbe atreels are more full than ever ; end the 


scene is so gay, so romantic, the costumes so strange, 
the deep-eaved, flower-wreathed houses to picturesfiue, 
that the weary traveller^ half-dozing in tlie comfortable 
bow-window of the inn, may easily fancy himself At 
the opcrii, and expect every moment to hear the entire 
band join in a grand chorus. 

I'he day is drawing to a close ; the sunlight deserts 
the plashing fountains in front of the ohurcU, through 
whose open doors one catf see tlie lights twinkling at 
the end of tho cool and shadowy aisles. A parting glow 
suflTuses the old Boman clock-tower, and gilds the 
leaves of the trees which overhang the ramparts. The 
visitors begin to depart. Gig after gig rattles out of 
the courtyard ; carts full of merry girls jolt away over 
the rough pavement, amidst a storm of adieux. Here 
aud there towers tlie elephantine bulk of an omnibus 
bound for Bern ; I bargain for a lift with* a voituricr, 
and away wo go. At first, the road is all alive with 
walkers, riders, and drivers, but they gradually fall 
ofi; and at l.'i<;t we arc alone. ’I’lie sun has set, and the 
ovcning-st;jr trembles in the sky as we reach the sum- 
mit of a hill ; the voitiirier points with his whip far 
away over the plain ; and there at last arc the Alps ! 
like faint ro!*c-e(»loureil stniiis on the pale-green sky; 
a little further, and there lies Bern beneath us in tlio 
embrace of tiie Aar. So ends a pleasant day : one may 
often gain a gooil deal by judiciously losHig his way. 


TIIK MONTH: 

SCILNC'i: AND AltlS. 

For a time the eager anticipations of success in laying 
the tclegraph-eable across tiie Atlantic have been dis- 
appointed; not by any Iduderanee w’hicb amounts to 
impossibility, but by an accident which we are assured 
may be avoided on a lilt lire occasion. The experience, 
however, is costly. Wo have heard that the breaking 
of the cable may in i»irt be attributed to tho haste 
wit’ll which it was manufactured. Be this as it may, 
the ju’ojectors look on ultiriinte huccoss as certain ; 
and have — if we are not misinformed — made up their 
minds to try again in (h.'tober. The Atlantic is said 
10 be tolcraidy conipUictiit rluring^tlnit ta.«utlj, ^ftcr 
getting rid of its ill-humour in the^if^alcs of the 
equinox. We sincereU^ hope that Neptune and all 
bis blusterers will be content to lie quiet for about a 
fortnight. We hear, however, at the last moinciil, 
that tlie cable will be used for a line to Indio, and 
a new one made for the Atlantic, lo bo laid next year. 

The meeting of the British Association at Dublin 
lias gone off satisfactorily, having attr.ac.ti'd thither no 
small Tiuinber of savins, Brilisli and foreign. The 
reiiorts made on the subjects specially selected for 
iiivestigation testify to tho fact of advancement in 
science. As the ])residcnt, Dr Lloyd, remarked, in Ips 
opening address, the progress made since the Associa- 
tion met ill the Irisli metropolis twenty-two years 
ago, is such .as would at that time have been judged 
inijiossible. Iliiiisclf a first-rate cultivator of several 
branches of physical science, ho sketched ably and 
clearly the advances of astronotiiy from tho discovery 
of the little planet AUilunta, four miles in diameter, 
to the researches into the physical constitution of the 
sun, and its sources of light and heat. He mentioned 
the important and highly refined discoveries by which 
the undulatory theory of light has been confirmed; 
and those which show that heat is convertible into 
luechaniciil power, and vice versa. The latter ^question 
is one involving applications and consequences of 
whicli it is HH yet impossible tO foresee all the value ; 
but it exceeds all others in ridiness of promise for 
mechanical science. Geology, chemistry, and terres- 
trial innghetism were also noticed; and the reports 
and papers read in the subsequent business of tlie 
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meetlnif foUf maintained 4he e^it inepired by the 
excellent preiident'B addrees. 

;Bad neve afrain from Africa. Dr Barth lived to 
come home and write three largfe volumes about his 
travele and adventures ; but ,Dr vlio followed 

him, and whose proarcss we have from time to time 
noticed, waa beheaded at Wara by order of the sultan 
of the country. By this deplorable murder, the hopes 
of science and commerce are alike frustrated ; and the 
doctor waa not the only victim; for his companion. 
Corporal Maguire, while returning to the north with 
the papers and instruments, was murdered near Kiika 
by the Tuaricks. These calamities make Dr Living- 
•atone’s adventures appear still inure remarkable, and 
help to confirm the notion, that by the great rivers 
the interior of Africa may he most safely explored. 
Apropos of ])r Livingstone, liis book is not to be 
published till November. 

An answer to the cotton questiou has come from 
Mexico, where, it appears, the cotton-plant grows wild 
and of excellent quality. With cultivation, says the 
report, any quantity may be produced, for the climate 
is favourable. If the unlucky Mexican bondholders 
■Would bestir themselves in the mattir, they might 
perhaps get their lung-stiinding chiinis salisfled in 
cotton. — Concerning th'» silk question, M. (hierin 
Mcneville shews tliat the rliseasi; among silk-worms 
is caused by a disease to ivhich, as lio has now ascer- 
tained, mullierry-trees *irc iieriodically liable. Cure 
one and you cure the otlier. a 

M. Mathicii de la Drome has published a scien- 
tifle report, in v.diich he states that (‘arel'ul study of 
the sixty y(?ara' observations made at (ionevn and the 
Great St Bernard, has rendered liim weather- wise, and 
that Ik can tell beforehand what the weather will be. 
We have not yet seen bis data or tlie coiudusions drawn 
from them ; but when they come befori! us, our readers 
sliall have the hem tit of the information. — ( >ne foct is 
certain: the v/enther this summer has im/zled and 
astonished meteorologists: so hiuh a degne of heat 
with sn long a con^iuuanecj of dry weatlier has not 
been k<K»wn for nearly half a eeiitury. And the rain, 
when it did eonio, was attended b}* jilioiionieiiii much 
more cnuiiiifm in the tropica than in our Icnnpcrate 
isono. ilooda of unusu il iKigiit rus>hed through 

sonic of llie nor’ hern counui-«. At several plaei\% 
more than tliftc inche*^ of niivi f. ll in three hours ! .a 
quantity most extniordiii:.ry. Tlie average rain-full 
for thu whole year i.s aiiout twenty-four iuelies; and 
here we have one-eighth of that quantity in one 
hundred and eighty minutes ! In Dovonsliiro, on the ' 
contrary, scarcely a shover fell for three months, and 
the landscapes of that usually green county looked all 
brown and scorched. An »liiier-\er in tlie r-aiiip at 
Aldershot noted a thousand flaslu s of liglitiiing in :m 
hour; in Ireland, seven persons lof^t their lives by 
thunder-storms in one day ; and in (jcrmany, the 3 eaKoii 
has been marked by tho appearance of luimeroua idue, 
crimson, and yellow meteors. In the Uuitod Slate.s, 
also, fearful storms have prevailed, attended by fatal 
consequences. Fifteen persons were killed by light- 
ning in ono week in Ohio. "With smh weather in 
Europe and America, it is the more reinarkuldo to 
hear that at Bombay they arc ^ularuiingly short of 
rain.’ In all respects, the simimor of ISfu will he an 
interesting study for the Meteorological Society. 

^ Tlie Imperial Academy of Sciences at Toulouse ofl’er 
a prize— a gold medal— for liesearches on Atmospheric 
Electricitift in wliich are to be embodied n discussion of 
the observations from which the existence of atmo- 
*spheric electricity is deduced ; to determine the sources 
of this electricity; to shew what influences are pro- 
duced thereby on the pliysical constitution of clouds, 
particularly as regards the formation of hail. Here is 
an interesting inquiry : if trustworthy answer can he 
givcoi the advaatoger will be manifold. 

1 

The Board of TVade have pnbliobed a quarto of , 
nearly two hundred pages, entitled ^Firgt .Number of 
Meteorological Papers^ which, as one of tho earliest 
'instalments from the great oceanic survey, auust be 
regarded as a liighly promising commencement. It con-‘ 
tains reports and tables of weather from various parts 
of tlie world, besides wind-charts for the great oceans, 
among which is a largo one called a-/ first approxima- 
tion * tow'ards illustrating that disastrous storm in 
the Black Sea in November 1854. The volufiie is to • 
be freely distributed. Admiral Fitz itoy, under whosO 
superintendence it has been brought out, says : * Numer- 
ous Hcien*»fic journals and registers kept on boairi , 
her Mojosty’s surveying and exploring ships contain 
iiilormatiou in inaniiscript well worth circulating 
among those to whom it is of value. Scarcely a log- 
book has been examined in this ofljce in v hich remark- 
i.hle occurrences Iiave not been noted for extraction* 
Willi n view to publication . . . and some are rendered 
interesting ns well as valuable, independently of 
statistical dctaiN, by remarks wliich recall to mind 
the writings of Dampicr, Cook, or Flindets. It would 
indeed be ill-judged economy lo consign such obser- 
\ations to the shelf, instead of placing tlienj speedily 
within the reach of inexperienced men just commencing 
tlieir sea n^sponsibilitics.* Wc publish this statement 
because tUc survey is a Avork in wliich tlie nation at 
large is interested.^ seeing that its main object is to 
facilitate navigation and lessen its dangers. 

The last Proccctltof/s of (Ik Roijnl Medical and Chirur^ 
tjical iSociih/ contains certain coniniunications worth 
making known to other than professional readers. In 
one, J>r 11. Bence Jones gives an account of a lady, 
who, Avhih* w'alking across hiT bedroom, felt a sudden 
pain in her great toe, wliicli was supposed to be caused 
i»y the iienetratioii of a broken necille. The pain was 
great, but nothing coulij be seen, and nn attempt at 
discovery w^as made. A small piece broken from a 
tine scwing-ncodlc magnetised Avas attached to the end 
of fl filament of coitooti silk, and with this tho toe was 
explored. 'I’iie signs of a needle buried in the flesh 
tvt-rc. however, not very positive, and recourse was had 
to a b.ir horseshoe imignct for the ]mrpose of inducing 
niagiiclisni in the piece Avithin the toe. Now, the indi- 
(*ntions (n the feeler, as it maybe called, shewe(\ jfllainly 
that such a ]»ieccVas buried, its position, and gave also 
a notion of its length. Once informed on these points, 
tlio operator had no ilifliculty in extracting the hurtful 
fragment of steel. By exploration, li nc'^dle might be 
discOA'ered in any otiicr part of tlie limbs or hixly; 
but great cari^and knowledge of ningnetic phenomena 
arc c.'jseriiial to success. 

Dr Pidduck, in a coniiminication fhi Dietetic MeM- 
cine, shews tli.'it the vital principle, if proper means arc 
supplied, is safer to rely on than mechanical appliances. 
Tlie weakly and under^■ved growth of many who live 
in large towns, arises from improper diet. Other things 
being equal, n growing cliild fed on brown bread will 
have larger and stronger hones than one fe<l on white 
bread The insufliciency of white bread, moreover, 
beco.iies pn‘jud’"ial Avhen alum is an ingredient. Here 

Ave let llio diMitor speak for himself : * 

‘Acting upon the design,* lie says, *of supplying the 
vit.al principle with the materials to strengthen^ and, as 
a consequence, to straighten the hones, 1 pnicured a 
large quantity of^vory turnings, and had them deprived 
*of uehitinc by l^ng boiling, ami dried, that the boae* 
eartii piiosplmtc set at liberty might lie more easily 
acted upon and readily dissolved by the acid in the 
ston.ach. To this hone-earth phosphate was added a 
fourth part of the sat/diarine carbonate of iron, and 
flour, butter, ginger, anil treacle m proper proportions 
to form giiigerlircud-nuts ; each nut, containing twonty 
grains of the bone-earth phosphate, and flve grains of 
the saccharine carbonate of iron, was a dose, of wliich 
one was given twice a day.' 
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Die doctor fidinini«tered tiicto nuts to gmo afflicted 
with rurraturc of the spine in a ^ schoot for aenranta.* 
xh Itii the happiest efihcts ; and has treated a sufli- 
clent iiuvil>cr of cases satisfactorily * by this alimentary 
mothod, to justify the conclusion, that the vital priii> 
ciplo, duly supplied aith the proper materials, is able 
to cure all roses of laterad, stt^mad. and dorsad curva* 
turn in growing ghildreii — not arising from caries of 
the lertebne — without mecbanical appliances; and 
that those appliances are a hmderance rather than a 
help, by diniinisbing muscular exertion, and, as a 
consequence, weakening muscular power.* 

The doctor brings fora'ard the case of a young lady 
of sixteen, who, after three niontlis’ treatment, bad 
almost lost her * spinal deviations,* and pursues: *1 
am extremely desirous of direrting the attention of 
ortliopaedic surgeons to this mode of treatment, 
hecanse into their bands the greater number of cases 
of spinal curvature full ; assured that if m^ihunal acre 
entirely to supersede lunhanua! means, the result, in 
moit cases, would be inueli more satisfactory. In eases 
of delayed ^Mttition, the growth of the teeth is pro- 
moted, and tliey arc speedily protruded through the 
gfim, under a course of the hone-earth idiosphate. It 
might vc^ probably be administered with success in 
cases of false joint from iin-united fracture of the long 
bones, and in cases of rickets.’ < 

It will surprise sonic readers to bear of iron in 
Ireland, but there, nevertheless, thd mineral exists, in 
the mountains near Lough Allen, and with coal in 
the same range. The returns have of late been so 
encouraging, that the works at Arigna and Crcevcica 
are increasing in activity. The ore eon tains sixty per 
cent, of iron, and the proprit tors are exerting them- 
selves to produce iron from their furnaces which shall 
equal the best qualities of English. Sir Kobert Kane 
spoke truly when be shewed that the mineral deposits 
A Ireland had lieen too long neglected among her 
vfuhisbial resouuth* — But for long jears to eome, 
Clevcland<^tlie north-eastern corner of Yorkslute — 
will 3 iold more ironatone than any other part of the 
kUBgdoro. The results there are alieady astonisbing 
W. Horner is still working at that important goo- 
loi^al inquiry — the rate at w hieh the valley of the Kile 
fans been filled up by the annual inundations The 
excavations and borings, specimens of *\riiu-h have been 
ngulariy forw*arded to Pbigland, have brought to 
some very renfarkablc facts, which will be made 
known in Mr Homer's next report. One of his objects 
is to ascertain whether the Ereiicb geologists, in tlieir 
scientific survey of Egv pt, wero oorreetyn their con- 
clusions as to the ago of the alluvial (lepubiis in the 
valley of the Kile, and the rate of their deposition. 
Abstruse as this inqniiy may seem, it is iiitimatdy 
oonnertod with the questions most interesting to all 
who tliink, as will by and by appear. 

The Cuca^oa has arrivcil at \toolwicli, having on 
board some ten or twelve tons of mosaics, sculptures, 
architectural rcniains. and sui h like, collected by the 
liov. K. Davis, near Tunis, all of which are supposed 
to be relics of ancient (’arthage. More specinunb for 
4Mir mnseunis and schools of art.— The Admiralty have 
sent out a circular, requiring all commanders on 
service in the royal navy to make periodical returns 
of all the merchant-ships they speak at sea ; giving the 
names, port of departure and destination, and the 
tonnage. These particulars can be ccmimunicatcd by 
means of four signal-flags, with which British regis- 
tereti vessels sre provided, and foreigners may have 
by applying at the Board of Trade. By tills 
means the shipping-lists publish^ at our various ports 
will be much more complete aifid trustworthy than at 
piufent, and every coaimunlcation from a Queen's 
ehSp will increase the number, with benefit to iner- 
ebailte^ and often with pleasnre to those who have 
on the deep. I 


The material progress of the nation, as shown by 
the reports of trade, is little leas than amaxing* Tlie 
numb^ of steamers in course of bnilding at tlio prin- 
cipal yards in the kingdom is so groat, that some of 
the chief builders have orders three years in advance. 
Our exports for -the month of July amounted to 
L.12,201,C32; in the same month of last year they 
were L.9,9G8,220. We find from a recently pnblished 
blue-book that the total imports in 1856 were valued at 
L.127, 91 7,561 ; and the total of exports, L.20 1,867,388. 
Ill tbo same year, 1855 ships— 422,359 tons— were 
built ; and the total number of registered vessels was 
36,106, or 5,316,736 tons, employing 267,759 seamen. 

Since tbo new reading room was opened at the 
British Museum, tlie number of readers has doubled. 
— The South Kensington Aliiscum continues to attract 
numerous Msitors. — A project is now on foot for a 
great West-end railway-terminus, which when com- 
pleted will bo five times larger than that ofthc Great 
Western at Paddington. 1'lie basin of tlie Grosvenor 
Canal is to bo the site : the canal is to be drained, and 
four lines of rails are to be laid down to connect all 
the metropolitan railways north and south of the 
Thames with the grand terminus. Wo only hope' 
the scheme will be corned out by honest people. 


MUSI C. 

Ml&u* floating from the waters ebbing through the valley 
slow IjH 

Music whcic the shattored torrent iisos in a surge of hail, 

Music wiiere the beo rctuniiiig cleave, soino silent aisle- 
glade huly, 

Music where a maiden wandti.s siiiging softly through 
the vale. 

Afusic in a roadside cottage, from the evening group 
asseniblf il, 

Children gathered round thiir eldeis, manhood, age, 
and lisping child, 

And the willing bre(>ae, that near the door with wavering 
tone has trembled. 

Beats awaj the psalm's last accents up the mruntani 
pathway wild. 

Musie ill the statejly mansion, where tbo banquet pioud Is 
givui, * •. ^ ‘ ^ 

Midtt the portraits of^ ancestors, annm r grim, an^ 
swoir] and shield. 

And the music seems to wake to life foes that long since 
have stijven, 

And the praneing charger champs his rein across th6 
conquen d fleld. 

Music where the blooming maiden, with sweet hope- of 
siiiiiiiKT standing, 

Heats the minstrel of thV village piping forth bis nativb glee, 

And tbo }outh who meet together, in light groups of 
laughter standing^ 

Join the maidens dancing with them round the Fallian* 
old oak-txcc. ^ 

Music where the child is asking its first accents of Its 
mother. 

Music whet 0 tlic motlier stoonctli softly o^r the cradle 
dear; 

Sweeter songs are on her bps than can be sung by any other, 
Who Imth also not been gladdened by a mother^ saert^ 
tc.u ? 

Music whore the spirit only tliinketli what it would to 
heaven, 

Music in Uie student's labours, in the poet’s early dream, 

Musk* cvlii in those sorrows unto which by nature given, 
Witli the darkest currents mingling, flow sweet voloes* 
* of life’s stream. B. V. 
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THE OLD COMMENTATOR. 

To aeo the old commentator h siiUy we mu!>t go back 
a good W'ny, llo ia silting in hia high-backed oaken 
arm-chair; tJic table helbre him ia a low * ne, that 
the pile of hooks which ho U in the habit of placing 
on it may not absolutely bury him ; besides which, ho 
has a fancy for stooping at his work. Ho has an old 
fur-cap ui)Otl his hosid, and an old fur-coal upon his 
shoulders. Both are dusty and worn; hut both the 
dust and wearing have something great and venerable 
about them, like tliosc upon an old well-read classic of 
the sixteenth centiiry. Ilia brow is brought down far 
over his eyes by constant, stuily, ami bis face Is full of 
lines; but they arc the lines of toil, not of care or 
thought. Care he has scarcely known ; and he has had 
too much to do u'ith the thoiiglits of others, to have 
much call for thoughts of his own : hence his cheeks 
retain their plumpness, and his features and Ibubs their 
poiver and elasticity. Iiis look is fixed ai.d steady, 
but not bright. The natural good-humour of his 
mouth has been twisted into a kitid of fierce doctorial 
defiance, arising from the |K*rpetu:d warfare in which 
he passes his life. As he looks up from the ponderous 
old^foliop^’^f 'WhiHi he appears to have mastered six 
pages in as ‘v'jfaiiiy minutes, 1)^* pri'seiits to j ou one of 
those rude massive magisterial faces which Rembrandt 
loved to paint, and even Vandyek, that artist of kings 
and scuators, could transfer to canvas, with an energy 
which he did mit always exercise in the case of mure 
dignified personages. 

I must confess a peculiar fancy fer the w'orks of the 
old pommentator, all the iiior^ that he is so utterly 
gone out of fashion. I am told that his observations 
oil tbe classics are not what literary slang chooses to 
cull *cri£i:.'al,* whieli means, being interiu’cted, that 
they ‘did not refer to metrical canons, nor troable 
themselves about the niceties of moods and tenses : nor 
do I, for that matter. So far, we are syinpathetie. I 
am still more sympathetic with the dry old sage in the 
second reproach brought against him — namely, that b.c 
twaddles — that his gossiping meanderings round and 
about the regions of ancient history and mythology are 
puerile and inane — that he cannot meet with a sen- 
tence about a god or a hero, hut ho jnust needs launch 
out into a lengthy prattle about nil sorts of incon- 
gruouB circumstances pertaining to such god or hero. 
Wliether these things are puerile or inane, whether 
they are mere gossip or not, detracts not from a pecu- 
liar interest that they possess. It is the spirit of one 
great past nge illustrated by the spirit of another. 
The Greek and Roman arc dressed up’ in the pro. 
feasional cloak and cap of a Dutcli eclmlar of the 


sixteenth century. The eflfect may be somewhat 
incongruous, but it is at least more piquant than 
dressing the said Greek and Roman up in the white j 
waistcoat and kerseymere trousers of a ^j^ern literary 
magnate of the universit}- of Cambridge. 

Our commentator has just laid down tlie^ovcnteenth 
folio, which he has ojiened within the last hour, and 
taken uq tlic oightceiith. It is wonderful how the 
man matches with l.is folio. The same massiveness, 
the same intensity, the same dusty respectability and 
nn<‘ompromising fixity of form ; both of them look as | 
if they could never shut when they were once open, 
and never open when they were once shut, Tl^e 
ancients had tlicir golden, their silver, ami their iron 
age; with still more justice, tlio moderns might have 
their folio, their quarto, and their octavo age. The 
present is eminently a^ octavo calfc — octavo In its 
habits, Ibrins, and fashions. Our successors will very { 
probably be duodecimos. But the old commentator is | 
eminently a folio; he looks as if anything smalleiT 
would bo crushed under his ponderous fingers— as if it 
. would be lost in the immensity of matter, physical end 
intellectual, which be is gathering around him. 

Giir sehoiar, oiu'o seated amongst his foliosi lopks 
ns if he never could riso again ; but he looks round 
with an unexpected vivacity at the tall stalw'art form 
w'hich h.'is just entered the room. It is a man richly 
dressed, yet with a sober hue about his somewhat 
solemn attire. , Neither lace nor rufdcs appear on his 
velvet doublet. You look at him, and at the first 
glance you set liiiii down for a statesman ; at the 
second, for a rich merchant, who had that day been 
made provost. Ho places himself at the tabic, takes 
' up one of the hooks u[(!i iho air of a inan who is used 
j to them, and proceeds to converse about them with 
8ii»!h n strange inixtur(> of the scholar, the gentleman, 
and tiie man of eummerce, that you are fairly at fault 
to fill ' ( «it what ho is. Ho is one of those chieftains 
of the literary class — a publisher of the seventeenth 
conlury. Tie takes up the manuscript on wliich our 
coimiieutator has been engaged with the air of a man 
I who knows all about the matter, and is quite as capable | 
of sustaining* a ^ontest as to the re.nl nature of the 
*ryiThic dance %or Kleusinian mysteries as his 
learned friend. He hns just conic from a visit to the 
pope or the king of Erance ; ho lias been exlublting^to 
them specimens of his types, and has talked witli them 
for an hour about the 'Retails of the edition whusli he 
is about to publish after the Jabour of our couimen- 
tator. ITe has rend to them the' dedication which lie 
intends to prefix— one addressed to no less a personage 
than themselves— -hut in which he has addressed them 
with perfect freedom, nui to Say indifference. Th^ 
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-havabeen jesting i^ith liiin a^ut the Latin! ty of bis 
tftirnflftfli a point upon which he is extremely tenderi and 
^ that a&sount his magnidcent patrons make sport 
with him occasionally. The pope has given him the 
exclnsive privilege of printing his proposed great book, 
* under pain of excommunication to all those who shall 
infringe it.* The sdc!rod arms of the Koman hierarchy 
have been employed in less noble causes ; but, in these 
degenerate days, we might perhaps smile at the publisher 
who guarded his copyright by an excommunication. 
Such, however, were in those days the usual mode of 
supplying the constitutional guardianship of an act 
of parliament; and, to say the truth, it was more 
picturesque, and quite as eflectual. 

Our visitor has brought him a pamphlet, which he 
prosenta to our commentator ; the writer of wliich lias 
tnMiM the said commentator's opinion of the form 
of 4he acropolis at Athens as * the squalling nonsense 
of some efibte baby.’ The learned man looks at the 
with l^ect placidity, talks about it with 
ubboncern, auu lays it down ; but as soon as his visitor 
ii^ijBone, he instantly seizes his pen, and adds to his 
ttCtes something in this strain: ‘A certain grunting 
wig has found fault with what we have hero advanced, 
f^is intolerable cow, this essence of all thi^ is most 
arinine in asses, not content with living in his own 
Ultli, which so well suits him, thinks proper to bring 
' his messes into our garden. A kick or two will send 
i the. brute howling into his own sty.* This same 
f brute* is, nevertheless, like himself, one of the great 
men of the age — a friend of popes and princes — their 
superior, in his own estimation, .* 111(1 one who has 
deserved os well of the world, in the opinion of 
posterity. 

This tendency to fiiriouincss of abuse is wonderfully 
Ikdlltated by Uic enormous command which learned 
men of those days had of the language in which they 
•«iU wrote— the Latin: Were vile words wanted, they 
Jiad them without stopping, like Falstuff, * for breath 
nt^r.* The torrents of abuse they could pour out 
qtemerfect marvels of Latinity. Their mode of pro- 
on this, as on every other occasion, is simply 
era child. The old sciiolar, in his business matters 
His religious matters, is just as mere a baby as 
i in his controversial. In the latter, lie scatters 
iWhets as tliey rush into his mind, just as a child in 
tSa nursery would, if it had the same command of 
language. For his religion, he is pretty sure to have 
changed it two or three times over, without any reason 
which. would avail with anybody but himself. It 
is a fact, that of the old scbnlars more than half 
, changed their religion with perfect indiifercricc, and 
^ apparently from mere whim, for they shewed none of 
a convert’s zeal about their new creed, and in very 
lew instances seem to have undertitood it. The rival 
opinions of Papist and Protestant are shared out among 
them with tolerable evenness ; and the only evidence 
any of them shew that they ever thought on the 
subject, is their proncncss to do what every one else is 
SO slow to do— namely, to forsake the creed which they 
sucked in with their motlier’s milk. It would seem 
that their conduct was a mere childish w'ay of proving 
their independence; and we really believe that, in 
most instances, it was nothing more. « 

I There is another mania which has *(aken possessioiii 
) of our commentator, besides that of cfianging Ids reli- 
! gion: nothing will serve him but a descent from a 
[ crowned head. We remember one of Ids fraternity, 
«liO» not contented with claiming Ids descent from a 
I sovereign prince of Italy, actually took his name — a 
I wbinf which, by the wiqr, has alone preserved that of 
tha sovereign prince iu the recollection of the world. 

; But iSoff the learned man, no one would ever iiave heard 
6t tlisi ptinee. Another declared himself an oflTshoot 
nf a hooso which founded the imperial dynasty of 
jAStris, 4Uid rivalled the kfngly dynasty of France— 


namely, the House ofSlurgundy, K<H:hing less than 
this will satisfy the .ambition of our learned man. Why 
should it ? Kqtldhg less would add to Ids dignity. He 
has been accustomed to play the g^t maii so long, 
tliat his dreams of greatness extend. 

Our learned man, amongst other honours; 'gs6(tfvcs a 
royal invitation to repair to one of the principal quarts 
in Christendom.' The Invitation he receives w|Ui |iit 
wonted sense of his own dignity: he seea nothing 
extraordinary in the fact that kings or queens., should 
desire to know one of the greatest men ou earth. 
Anybody, he declares, may be a general or minister .of 
state ; but it is not given to every one to be .E great 
commentator. If left to himself, he might very pro- 
bably refuse the invitation. But his wife interferes; 
she has a woman's ideas about appearing at cour^ and 
is resolved to make a figure. After some hesitation 
whether her. husband shall make his appearance in 
Grec‘k pallium or a Boraan toga, she cuts the Imot by 
deciding that he shall exhibit himself In complete 
armour. By tins means, ho is the n'presentgjdro of 
all the old nations of nnti(iuity at once ; besides which, 
he is assuming the right to which his descent from 
princely lineage entitles him. The limbs, therefore, 
of the old scholar, stiff with long sitting, are cased in 
greaves and targets; his vcnerablo head; too, for so 
ni:iny years cognizant of the old fur-cap, is surmounted 
with a brass helmet, new polislicd for the occgg|oii. It 
was in this attire that one of the most end 

learned of the old scholars actually appeaiw; at the 
court of Christina of Sweden. If that curious personage 
had seen in the learned man’s whim a satire on lier 
own proceedings with learned men in general, it 
would have 1>eeii no more than she deserved. . But the 
I learned man is guiltless of satire; nothing could, 
make him conscious that he was playing any^biog but 
a dignified part, peculiarly becoming bis poiHlpn and 
circumstances. 

In nioney-niatters, our learned man is a perfect baby. 
When he first begun to teu(di, many of hit', scholars, 
who soon found out the weak side of Icarning^ jiot only 
omitted to pay him, but borrowed his money Into the 
bargain, perfectly certain that he would never ask 
for it .again. Titis wen Von till the mat|7r became 
notorious; some one interfered, amt thgar-pEpils vUero 
prohibited from obtaining any further supples Ibr tlieir 
follies from this quarter. The professor^figding his 
money accumulate, and not knowing what to do with 
it, took it to tlio gaming-table, partly to get rid of the 
burden, and partly from a vague idea of gaining a 
philosophical insight into tlic liuman ciiaracter, which 
would enable him better to undiTsund the Kpicurean 
philosophy, upon w'hich he was then writing a troatiae. 
lie got his ideas, hut witli them so much loss aud dll 
fame, that he w'as forced to leave the town, where, said 
one of his admirers, he was worshipped like a go^ 

The menage of our comnieutHror is a curious one. 
Lion as he is amongst ids own race, fiercely as be 
can repel any atta(;k upr»n his theories respecting the 
Greek phalanx or his version of a Latin ode, he is a 
mere house-lamb in his own family. Socrates was not 
the only sage that had a Xantippe. His learned labotira 
are carried on in the midst of a host of squalling chil- 
dren, whose clatter is not at all improved by die sharp 
tone of the mother, wlio is scolding auib belabouriiig 
them by tiinis. In the first years, of his unhm, the 
hapless scholar, who found more than oqd of bis best 
ideas spoiled by the noise,- actually did venture ort a 
mild remon|itran(.'e, but it was received in such a 
manner that he never ventured upon it i^ain. Hit 
only resource has been in hia notes, wherein be pours 
out his whole soul to his intimate friend, the reader, to 
tell the said intimate friend how his lucubrations have 
in some instances fallen short, of the mark, *becsiose 
his affectioqiite child would insist upon b^^y^ng about 
his knees.* ‘If 1 hod been in his place,’ observes a 
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teiied then, it lies been frequently sighted by home- 
; trerd-bound wlialers, tliougli, on account of its ordinary 
^toacoessibnity, it lins rarely been landed upon. Once, 
however, shortly after its discovery, an attempt was 
itaede to inhabit it, that was attended by tragic con- 
sequences; the particulars of which, till recently, 
have been very little known.* 

About the year 1 035, the Dutch government, wishing 
to establish a settlement in the actual neighbourhood 
of the fishing-grounds, where the- blubber might be 
boiled down, at& the spoils of cadi season transported 
home in the smalloat bulk, prevailed on seven seamen 
to remain the whole winter on the island. Huts were 
built for them, and they were liberally supplied with 
Bddt provisions, and there left to resolve the problem 
as to whether or not human beings could support the 
' severities of the climate. Standing on the shore, these 
■even men saw their comrades' parting sails sink down 
Itenoath the sun; then watched the siin sink as had 
sunk the sails; and as the long arctic night sot in, 
must have felt thomsclves left to a perilous and ques- 
ttouabie fate. As is the maimer of seamen, they kept 
li log or dinry of their proceedings, noting down from 
day to day what seemed most worthy or desirable to 
be recorded. ‘The 26th of August,* they wrote, ‘our 
fleet set sail for Holhiinl with a strong north-east 
7 wind and a hollow sea, vrhich continued all that night. 

I The 28tb, the wind the same ; it begAn to snow very 
f Jiard ; we then shared halt a pound of tobacco betwixt 
us, which WAS to be our allowance fur a week, 'i'uwards 
evening, we went about together, to sec whether w'e 
could dis(m\'er anj'thing worth our observation, hut 
met witb^lfbthing.' To the like ellcct is their experi- I 
ence for many a weary day— cold dreary days of sleet J 
and storm, which dilfcr little one day from nnotlier. 

On the 8th of September, they were * frightened by ' 
a noise of something falling to the ground * — probably | 

^ jpme volcanic disturbance, or descent uf a loosened ' 

f lacier. A montli later, it becomes so cold tliat their j 
ocn, after a moment's exposure to the uir, is frozen i 
like a board. Huge llecta of ice boleuguered the 1 
ialttid, the sun disappears, and they spend most of 
their t^o in * rehearsing to one another the ndven- ; 
tares that had befallen them by sea and land.’ Ere ! 
long, tills resource of slory-teUiiig fails, or the relation ! 
becomes bald by repetition. On tiie 12th of December, j 
they have the fortune to kill a bear, having by this 
time begun to feel the effects of a salt diet. Slowly, 
drearily, the time goes by, and every d:iy ‘most weary 
seems tlie sea ’ — 

Weary the wandering fields of baiTon foam. j 

At Jast comes New-year's J)ay, 1 C36. ‘ After having ; 
wished each other a happy new year, and success in j 
our enterprise, we went to prayers,* say they, * to j 
disburden our hearts before God.’ They Jiad yet two ! 
months to wait before the rcaj»poarancc of the suu. It ! 
was some slight relief to the prolonged dulness when, 
on the 25tli of February, they once more saw him rise. 
But now to dulness and the pains of cold succeed 
sickness and debility. By the 22d of March, they 
were safleriug from the scourge of scurvy : ‘ For want, 
of refi^sbmeiits we began to be very heartless, and 
soafilicted that our legs are scarce able^to bear us.* , 

. Alone on that dismal rock, they were ‘ out of iiumani^s , 
reach;* slowly, miserably perishing, ami in conscious 
dread of perishing, before help could come. On the 
..8d of April, there being no more than two of them in 
.^health, they killed for the others the only two pullets 
^tiiey had left ; the sick men feeding ‘ pretty heartily 
Upon them, in hopes it nilght prove a means to recover 
of their strength.’* ‘We were sorry,’ says the 
, nt^t a dozen more for their sake.* On 

^ Mtf!r*day, Adrian Carman, of Schiedam, their clerk, 

• LeHenft'om High LatUuiUi. 


dies. * The Lord have mercy upon his iipul, and upon 
ns all, we being very sick,’ is the entry on tills sad 
occasion. During tho next few days; tliey seem all to 
have got rapidly worse, only one b^ing strong enough 
to move about. He bad learned writing Ibom his com- 
rades since coming to the island, and it .tie who 
concludes the melancholy story. ‘ Tlic 2'Ja 
the wind blew from the same corner, with sinall rain. 
We were by this time reduced to a very deplorable 
state, there being none of tiiem all, except myself, that 
were able to help themselves, much less one another, 
BO that the whole burden lay upon my shoulders ; and 
1 fierform my duty as well as I am able, os long as 
God pleases to give me strcngfli. I am just now 
a going to help our commander out of his cabin, at his 
request, because he imagined by this change to ease 
his pain, he then struggling witli death.' For seven 
days this gallant fellow goes on * striving to do his 
duty ’—attending on his helpless comrades till they 
w'ere all past help, and making entries in the journal 
as to the state of the weather, that being the principal 
object they were charged with when left upon the 
island ; but on the 30th of April his strength too gave 
way, and his failing hand could do no more than trace 
an incompletcd sentence on the page. 

So, sinking one after another, the forlorn band h.id 
all fallen. As tiic season advanced, however, ships 
were getting ready; and on the 4 th of June, up again 
above the hurizon rose the sails of the Zealand fleet ; 
but when search is made for those who it was 
hoped would have been found alive and well, lo! 
each lies dead in his own hut ; one with an open 
prayer-book h}' his side ; another with his band 
i stretched out towards the ointment he had used for 
; his sthfened joints ; and the last survivor with the 
' unfinished journal still lying by his side. 

I Since this grim tragedy, Jati Mayen has had no 
inliabifants. Mount Beereuberg raises his hemi witli 
I an awful luaje.sty above tho storms, out looks down 
i on voyaging adventurers who pa.s8 his borders 
1 witli too inhospitable a frown to induce them to 
tarry long wdthiii his prescniic. Nevertheless, the 
! island has been occasionally visited by enterprising 
: navigators, some of whoir^appoar to have esjpilored it 
: more completely than its early Dtitcl^discoverdre. 
I Twenty-two years ago, tfle late Dr Scoresby efiected 
a landing there, on his return from a whaling cruise, 
lie had seen tlie mountain a hundreii miles off, and, 
on npproucliiiig, found the coast quite free from ice ; 
and, by a subsequent survey, ascertained that the 
j island is about sixteen miles long by four wide. Tho 
I last and most complete account of this singular sco- 
; mountain is given us by Lord Dufieriii, who went in 
! searcii of it in liis yuclit, in the summer of 1856. 
I Tiie particulars are giycn in his rect'iitly published 
I voyage-narrative, entitled Lrttern fmnJIbjh Latitudes ; 

\ from which very interesting work wc‘ select sucli 
passages as may serve to complete the picture of 
Jan Mayen, and to sliew tlie difficulties and dangers 
of approaching it. 

Lord Dutferiii sailed from Iceland in his schooner- 
yacht, the Foamy a little vessel of about eighty tons 
burden, being accompanied in bis expedition by a 
Frcncli steamer of 1100 tons, tha Reim Ilortense, on 
^board of whicli was his Imperial Highness Prince 
Napoleon. Tho prince suggested that Um. Reins 
Jlortense should take the Foam in tow; and in this 
way upwards of 800 miles of the voyHge to Jan Mayen 
was perfunnod. At this point, bowevoTi the French 
vessel, falling short of coal, was obliged to return, 
leaving Lord Dufibrin, who was unwilling to go back, 
to buflet his way forward amidst fog and ice, as well as 
tho skill and hardihood of himself and crew, and tlie 
sailing power^i of his little schooner, might enable him. 
* 1 confess,' siws he, *our situation, too» was not altogether 
without cauffng me a little anxiety. Wc had not seen 
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the Blip! for two days ; it was very thick, with a heavy 
Bca, and dddgfnfr about as we bad been among the icc, 
at tlie lieelsof the steamer, our dead reckoning was not 
very much to be depended upon. The best plan, I 
thought^ would be to strctcli away at once clear of the 
ice, then.;^uu up into the latitude of Jan Mayen, niid, 
as soon as we should have re:u:he(1 the parallel of its 
northern extremity, bear down on the land.' 

Tlie drip’s course was shaped iii accordance with 
this view,' and as about mid- day the weather began to 
moderate, there appeared a prospect of getting on for 
some time favourably. By four o’clock in the after- 
noon, they were skimming along on a smooth sea with 
all sails set ; and tins state of prosperity continued 
for the next twenty-four hours. ‘ We had made,* says 
his lordship, ‘about eighty knots since parting com- 
pany witli the Fn^iiohmaD, and it v/aa now time to run 
down west and pick up the land. Luckily, the sky nas 
pretty clear, and ns we sailed on throiigli open water, 

I really began to think our prospects very hrillhint. 
Rut about threo ii’clock on the second da}', sj>ock» of 
ice began to dicker here and there on the liori/on, 
then large bulks came dealing by in fc i us as pictur- 
esque as ever — one, 1 particularly roniembcr, a iiuman 
band thrust out of the wMler with outstretched dwe- 
fingcr, as if to warn us against proceeding further — 
until at last the whole sea hecaiiic cloiitlcd with 
hummocks, that scented to gather on our path in 
magical multiplicity. 

‘ Up to this time, we bad seen nothing of the i&bmd, 
yet I knew wc must be within a very few iiiilcs of | 
it; and now, to make things quite ideasMiit, then* 
iloHcendcd upon us a thicker fog than I bIkuiUI have 
thought the atmospKcve capable of snrtaining; it 
seemed to hang in solid festoons from tlm nuL^ts and 
spars. To say that you could not see your hand, 
ceased almost to ho any longer figiirativi'; even the 
ice was hid-- except tlujso fragments immediately 
adjacent, whoso ghastly brilliaiu'y the mist itself 
could not quite extinguish, as fliey ghmnn rcd round 
the vessel like a circle of luminous jdiantoms. The 
pcrf.'ct Btillness of tlie sea and sky added very much 
to the solemnity of the socik*; almost every breath of 
wind liad falk ii ; scarcely fi ripple tinkletl against the 
wBppcr loathing as the s^iAtlary little schooner glided 
along at tln'^ 'ratc of half a knot or so an hour, and the 
only sound we heard ua-i a distant wasli of waters: 
hut whether on a great shore, or along a belt of solid 
ice, it was impossible to say. At last, about four in 
the morning, I fancied some change was going to lake 
place; the heavy WTcaths of vapour ^ccmed to he 
imperceptibly separating, and in a few minutes more 
tfie soliil roof of gray suddcvly split asunder, and I 
beheld through the gap — thousands of feet overhead, as 
if suspended in the crystal skv — a cone of illuminated 
snow. * 

‘You can imagine ir.y delight. It w'as really that 
of an anchorite catching a glimpse of tlie sevoiitli 
heaven. There at last was the long- sought- for 
mountain actually tuinblimr down upon our heads. 
Columbus could not have been more pleased when, 
after nights of watching, he saw' the first iiivs of a 
new hemisphere dance upon the w'jiter; nor, indeed, 
scarcely less 'disappointed at their sudden disappear- 
ance than I was, when, after Iniving gone helow' to 
w'ake Signdr, and tell him wo had seen bona-fide terr.t 
firma, I found, on returning upon deck, that the 
roof of mist had closed again, and shut out all trace 
of the transient vision. At last the hotu of liberation 
came: a purer light seemed gradnailf to penetrate 
the atmosphere; brown turned to gray, and gray 
to white, and white to tTan8|>arcnt blue, until the 
lost boriaon entirely reappeared, except where in one 
direction an impenetrable veil of haze still hung 
suspended from the zenith to the Bca.t Behind that 
veil 1 knew must lie Jan Mayen. I 


‘A few minutes more, and slowly, silently, In 
manner you could take no count of, Its dusky hem 
first deepened to a violet tinge, then gradually lifting, 
displayed a long line of coast — in reality but the 
roots of Beerenhopg— dyed of the darkest puiqitle; 
while, oljcdient to a common impulse, the clouds that 
wrapped its summit standing in all the magnificence of , 
his (J870 feet, girdled by a single zone of pearly vapour, 
from uu'.lerneatli wIk^ko floating folds seven enormous 
glaciers rolled dowti into tlie sea ! Nature seemed tb 
Iiave turned seonc-shiftor, so artfully were tho phases 
of tins glorious spectacle successively dcvelopcfl. <. 

‘ Although — by reason of our haying hit npori its 
side instead of its n.irrow end— the outline of Mount 
Beorcnlicrg appeared to, us more like a sugar-loaf 
than a spire — broader at the base and rounder at the 
top tli.'in I bad imagined — in size, colour, and effect 
it far s'.irpasscd any thing T had anticipated, ^le 
glaciers were quite an unexpected element of beauty. . 
Imagine a mighty river of us great a volume as tho 
Thames, slarlod down the sido of a mountain, burst- 
ing over every impediment, whirled into a thousand 
eddies, tumbling ami raging from ledge to ledge In 
quivering cataracts of foam, then suddenly struck 
rigid by a power fo in'^tantaneous in its action, that 
even tlw froth and fleeting wreaths of spray have 
stltfencd to the immutability of seulpture. Unless 
you had seen it, it would be. ulmosl imposslblo to 
conceive tho slrsmgenoss of the contrast between the 
aetiial tranquillity of these silent crystal rivcTS and 
tlio violent de.-ceudiug energy impressed upon their 
exterior. Yon luust remember, too, all this is upon 
a F*s.*aU» of such xirodigious magnitude, that when we 
succeeded, suhsequeiitly, in approaching tho spot— 
wlicre, with a kap like that of Niagara, one of these 
glaciers plunges down into the sea — ^thc eye, no longer 
ahlo to take in it 4 fluvial cliar.aeter, was content to 
rest ill sinipic astonishment at what then appeared a 
liieciit iirccipicc of gmy-green icc, rising to the height ^ 
of several humirt'd feet above the masts of the vessel.* 

As soon ns they had got a little over their first 
feelings of astonishment at the panorama thua sud- 
denly rcvi'iiled by the lifting of the fog, Lord Dufierin 
and his cmiipiiiiions began to consider wdiat vpould be 
the ' ''St way of getting to tho anchorage oif tho west 
sido of the island. They vrere still seven or eight 
miles from the shore, .ami the northern extremity of 
th.e island, round which they would have to pass, lay 
about five leagues off, bearing west by north, wliile 
h., tween them and the land strotclicd a continuous 
biwadtli of floating ice. \Vc need not detail all the 
elabor.ite nianivuvrings by which they workeil the 
vessel among the hummocks ; finding, more than once, 
after making some little iirogrcss by arduous efibits, 
that tliiTo wuis ‘ no tboroiighfaro’ in the direction 
clioreii, mid nDlIiiv.V was left them hut to return back, 
and try their fortune through some other passage. 
Tiny could cffoct m> landing on tho western coast; 
they put about end tried tho eastern, >aMd had no 
■ -ttor success. Worse than this, on attemp ting to 
retrace tl cir conrFC, they found themselves in danger 
of being ice-locked. The wind having shifted, It was 
now blowing right down the path along which they 
had picked their way ; and in order to return, it would 
bo iicct. s.'»ary to work the ship to windward * through a 
fica as thickij’^frammed with it o as a lady's boudoir is 
wit !i furniture * * Iklorcover,* says the noMe navigator, 
‘it had becouic evident, from the obvious closing of 
the open spaces, that some considerable pressure was 
acting upon tho outside of the field; but whether 
originating in a curkont or tho chfinge of wind, or 
another field being driven down upon it, I could not 
toll. Bo that as it might, out we must get, unless we 
wanted to be cracked like a walnut-tfoell between the 
drifting ice and the solid belt to leeward ; so, sending a 
steady hand to the helm-^for these umisual phenomena 
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to make iome of my people lose their 
' a little, no one on board having ever seen a bit 

Q^'ioe before— 1 stationed myaelf in the bowa, While 
; M? Wyse [Ihe sailing-master] conned the vestel from 
' ' tae aquare-yard. Then tliere began one of the prettiest 
aisd must exciting pieces of nautical manoeuvring that 
can be imagined. JSvery single soul on board was 
aumnioncd upon deck ; to all, tlieir several stations and 
duties were assigned, always excepting the cook, who 
was merely directed to make himsal{ generally useful. 
As soon as everybody w'aa rend^s down went the 
helmj about came the ship, and the critical part of 
the business commenced. Of course, in order to wind 
and twist the schooner in and out aniong the devious 
channels left between the hummocks, it was necessary 
she should have considerable way on her ; at the same 
time^ so narrow were some of the passages, and so 
^arp their turnings, that unless she had been the 
most handy vessel in the world, she would have had 
Jt Tery narrow squeak for it. 1 never saw anything 
JO beautiful as her behaviour. Hail she been a, living 
creature, she could not have dodged, and wound, and 
HMmhted with more conscious cunning and dexterity; 
aud it was qtiito amusing to hear the endearing way 

which the people spoke to her, each time the nimble 
creature contrived to elude some more than ^usually' 
threatening tongue of ice. 

^It had become very cold ; so cold, indeed, that Mr 
'Wyte — ^DO longer able to keep a clutch of the rigging 
—had a severe tumble from the yard on which lie was 
' standing. The wind was freshening, and the ice was 
evidently still in motion ; but althougli very anxious 
to get back again into open water, we thought it 
would not do to go away without landing, even if it 
were only for an hour. So having laid the schooner 
right under the cUIT, and putting in the gig our old 
discarded figure-head, a white ensign, a (lag-stafl*. and 
a tin biscuit-box, containing a paper on which I had 
Jigstily written tlie schooner's name, the date of her 
arrivu, and the names of all those who sailed on 
board, we pulled ashore. A ribbon of beach, not more 
than fifteen yards wide, composed of iron sand, augite, 
and pyroxene, running along under the basaltic preci- 
pice— upvwards of a tiiouaaiid feet high — which serves 
■8 a kind of plinth to the mountain, was the only 
Atandlng-mom this part of the island afforded. With 
considerable difficulty, and after a good hour's climb, 
we succeeded in dragging the figure-head we had 
brought on shore with us, up a sloping patch of snow, 
which lay in a crevice of the cliil| and thence a little 
higher, to a natural pedestal formed by a broken shaft 

rock ; where, after having tied the tin box round 
her neck, and duly planted the wliite ensign of St 
•George Inside lier, wc left the superseded damsel, 
somewhat grimly smiling across the frozen oecan at 
her feet, until some Bacchus of a bl*ar shall come to 
felieve the loneliness of niy wooden Ariadne.’ 

Meeting with nothing of interest, they soon deter- 
^ mined to return to the vessel ; ^ hut — so rapidly was 
' the ice drifting down upon the island — we found it had 
already become doubtful whether we should not have to 
carry the boat over the patch which, during the couple 
‘Of hours we had spent on shore, had almost cut her ofi’ 
from access to the water. If this vras the case with 
fdg, it was very evident the quicker sve got the 
schooner out to sea again the better. Sb immediately 
we returned on board, having first firSd a gun in 
token of adieu to the desolate land we should never 
. again set foot on, the ship was put about, and our 
task of working out towards the open water recom- 
menced.’ It wasra difficult matter to get extricated 
front the ice ; but after piany hours’ struggling, the 
Uide i’bam got free from it, and vireiit spanking away 
.atllbe of eight knots au hour in a direct line for 

’ 'Hammctneat— a port which was gained after eight 
; days’ aailingi at the rate of 100 miles a day. 

The reader who has followed us thus te w^ know 
as much of Jan Mayen and its history as known by 
anybody who has not visited the island. At Lord 
Biiflerin himself only knew of its existence ibur years 
before he went in search of it, there can be no^ason ) 
why anybody should blush for the deficiency of his 
geographical knowledge, should this be the first time 
he may have heard of it. Though one of the ‘onriosi- 
ties of the world, Jau Mayen has been fo rarely 
visited, that few persons, even among arctic mariners, 
could render any account of it ; and tlie belief has 
been current in some quarters that for many years 
it has been wholly inaccessible. M. Babinet, of the 
French Institute, made a statement to this effbet in 
the Journal des Dibats^ as lately as the SOth of Decem- 
ber 1856— lie, apparently, having not then received 
intelligence of Lord Dufferin’s exploit in the previous 
summer. It is now, however, an established fact that 
the island can be reached { and it is not unlikely that 
other spirited yachtsmen, emulating his lordship’s Md 
example, will seek a new excitement in making it 
the object of some of their seafaring excursions. 

A CHEAP TTIAIN, 

‘Well, Fred., and where are you going to? You’re 
never very locomotive, I know; but you're surely 
never intending to run yourself to seed here all the 
autumn, browsing, Nobuchadnezzarlike, among the 
grass crops of modern Babylon, in September.* 

The speaker was my friend Mr Spooner ; thj occa- 
sion, an evening visit with which lie favoured me, in 
Pumphandle Court, in the early part of the present 
month. The air of quiet self-complacency with which 
this rather flippant address was associated, induced me 
to surmise that its object wos rather to elicit some 
evidence of curiosity on my part as to his own plans, 
than to obtain information in regard to mine ; and I 
rejoined, therefore, in the true spirit of friendsliip, by 
a similar inquiry. 

‘Well, do you know, I rather think of cutting over 
to Paris by “the cheap train,*” was the reply, enun- 
ciated with a glibness which agreeably confirmed niy 
impression of my own sagacity. ‘It’s to(^ late for 
Scotland ' — this was a pieb^ of gentlo Bwa;!|fcr, Mr 
Spooner’s foot never having pressed the ‘ fllltivc hills ’ 

1 of the grouse in his life, and Ids acquaintance with 
that bird being exclusively a dinner-table one— ‘and 

1 t(K> early for Brighton ; and I’ve got an odd ten-pound 
note, with which I calculate — with management and 
economy, and that’s the true secret of enjoyment, 
mind you — I shall be able to knock out* a fortnight 
very jolly.’ , 

Kever liaving had^ the good-fortune to perceive in 
my acquaintance with my friend, any particular 
evidence that managem<*yit and economy were his 
peculiar forte, my curiosity as to his plans was rather 
awakened. 

‘Yes, I’ve got a return-ticket — two pound tliere and 
back, or something of that sort; third class and a 
carpet-bag, you know. Nobody knows me; and I*m 
not proud,* he continued-— ratlier defiantly, it struck 
me, for so true a pliilosopher. ‘ Bedroom in the tnarals. 
Breakfast, a cup of coffee and some fried potatoes. 
I'alnis Boyal dinner, two francs fifty, with half a bottle 
df “ Macon rteicr,’* eh ! and the thing *s done, yqu know. 

As for amusement, bless you, I shan’t want any knock- 
ing about. I’hey translate so close up in England 
iiow-a-days, that there *11 be nothing at the theatres T 
shan’t be abl^to see here between now and January, , 
with the advantage of understanding it ; and tliere *s 
the Louvre and the singing cafes, and lots of fan to bo 
had in Paris for nothing.’ 

A recollection of an amialde weakness on my 
friend’s part f(j' little dinners, and the relaxations, not 
always inexp&isive, of Creiporne and M. Laurent's 
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Induced me the more highly to appreciate 
m lelf-denial with which he propoied to associate the 
enjoyment of ftvejgn trarel ; and after I had ins^ted 
hit panpert, wtiich, embellished and ratified as it was 
by two engraved coats of arms, and the signature of 
Lord Ciaretidon's private secretary, he appeared to 
regard as a sort of pocket palladium — our colloquy 
terminated. 

A few days ago, I chanced to encounter Mr Spooner 
at a popular dining establishment on the confines 
of Westendio, and vras gratified to observe, from a 
downy moustache, and a new scarf-pin of unmistakably 
Parisian origin, that the proposed trip had been duly 
accomplished. 

‘ Ah, Fred.,’ he observed, when ho saw me, * shady 
place tliis, after Vefour’s and the Cafe de Paris. Pretty 
notions we have of dining in England. Waiter ! look 
here— get me some more saddle of mutton, and the 
currant jelly, and a pint of Bordeaux.’ 

‘It’s ill talking,* says the proverb, ‘between a full 
man and a fasting;’ so having completed my own 
modest two shillings' u'orth, I proposed hearing the 
details of my friend’s excursion when he had com- 
pl<!tted his, and adjourned to tlie smoking-room, 
whither he soon followed me. 

*By Jove, Fnid., this won’t do, mind ye, after 
Philippe’s; I can’t stand this two-shilling business 
now ; as for the Bordeaux, it ’s not drinkable. Bona- 
parte, Hannibal, or whoever it was, might have cut 
through Moiit St Bernard with it. It 's as sour as 
vinegar, 1 give you my honour ; it ’s only fit to make 
salad dressing or sauce piqnaiitc.’ 

I hinted that the choice vintages of France, of which 
lie ocemed to have acquired so keen an appreciation, 
were not as yet attainable in this country at three 
shillings a bottle; and then inquired the particulars 
cf his trip, the economy of which impressed me tlie 
more from the valuable experiences in re prandiaria 
wliich, notwithstanding, he appeared to have derived 
from it, 1 give them, to do liiiu justice, in his own 
words. 

‘ Well, sir, I started the morning after I saw you, 
and got down to Boulogne very jolly by tho middle 
of the day.’ 

^ I h»d«;;)ioug]i{ tho ‘ train’ went by the Dieppe 
or Newhav.; j route. * 

‘ Well, yes. But you see, when it came to the point, 
1 thought, you know, that what with tlie time it would 
take on the journey, and tho additional eating and 
drinking — wo must consider all these tluiigs — I 
shouldn’t save much ; so I sold my ticket to Itgn Wye 
or Wake for a pound, aud concluded to go down 
comfortable.’ 

‘I see. First class— expres*s.’ 

‘ Yes. I wanted, besides, to see Amiens cathedral, 
which I should liavc missed tlie other routes.* 

Mr Sptmncr, I feel bound to remark, had never 
before evinced, to my knowledge, the most remote 
Interest in or desire to make himself acquainted with 
tlie mystorles of churcli architecture. 

‘ Well,’ continued, * I got down very well, and, 
mind you, it 's much the pleasantest way of doing the 
thing, put up at tho Hotel des Bains, and had a 
stunning fricandeau and a bottle of Burgundy, better 
for a fellow to begin with Burgundy before he gets 
on to claiot; and Beaune’s a good half-way liousS 
between iherry and Chateau Lafltte.’ 

I admired my friend’s perspicacity; told him so, and 
he continued. 

‘ Well, sir, I started for Paris the nexvmorning.’ 

‘ Third class V 

* Why, no. I had ftilly intended now to have begun 
economising; but the fact is, 1 travclldi from London 
with some remarkably i\ico people, who' were going to 
winter at Rom? ; and after passing onct day with the 
family, I couldn’t make up my mind to lie society for 


the next of the courier and lady’s-maid. Beside^ 
upon consideration, I thought it better not to fatigue 
myself. There’s no economy, you know, iq a fellow 
fatiguing himself; and as they charge extra for luggage^ 
and allow yon precious little in the third classy tliat| 
you see, would have made a difference.’ 

‘ To the family who were going to winter at^Bome, 

I dare say ; but you were only gping to take a carpet- 
bag, weren’t you?* 

‘ Well, I WAS ; but I thought, upon consideration, 

I had better go comfortable, and a fellow must have, 
clothes wherever he is; so 1 got some new toggery, 
and a box or two of cigars — ^for there’s no' standing 
those five sous weeds in Paris — so that what with one 
thing and what with another, 1 hod rather more 
luggage than 1 had intended.* 

‘ And Amiens cathedral ? ’ 

‘ Oil ! 1 was obliged to cut that, and got into Parle 
about six o’clock, after a remarkably pleasant day 
with the remarkably pleasant family. Pater famUiai 
very civil, and said they should be happy to renew the 
acquaintance. Uncommon nice connection, mind you, 
and wortli the difference, between first and third class 
fare any day.’ • 

‘Perhaps so, if tho family had been going to. 
winter 11 London instead of Rome. As it was, the 
investment was perhaps hardly so good. However, 
get on.* 

‘When I got to Paris, 1 cut ’em, and determined 
then to begin doing the economical. By the way, they 
were no end of civil at Boulogpe about the cigare. ^ 
Depemd upon it, if I had not been travelling like a 
gentleman, 1 should have had nobody knows what 
duty to pay lor ’em at the custom-house, and there 
would have been a further expense. True economy, 
my dear Fred., must be discriminating.* 

I yielded my fu^st concurrence to this proposition. 
‘Well, sir, 1 soon routed out a cheap hotel; and thus 
ended my second day.’ - 

Mr Spooner now fell to his Bordeaux, the demerits 
of which he hod apparently forgotten, and then 
continued ; 

‘I was up pretty early the next morning, and paid 
my hotel bill.’ • 

‘l^'heap?’ • 

‘ Well, to say the truth, it wasn’t. I suspect, if you 
arc vagabondising for only a night at an hotel, the best 
IS the best ; but one must carry out one’s principles.* 

‘ With discrimination,’ 1 ventured to suggest. 

‘ Quite so. With discrimination, of course. Well, 
the next dny I devoted to lodging-hunting, and a 
pretty turn 1 had of it, for 1 was resolved now to 
begin to economise, and secure tho right thing cheap, 
you know. At length, 1 hit upon it ; and after nearly 
losing the thing hy sticking out for attendance included, 
found myself the •proprietor o* an apartment with a 
sloping roof, a cracked glass over the chimney-piece, a 
'cracked marble table, a cracked marble washiog-stand, 
a bed with a ganu^ leg, and a chifTmnier that wouldn’t 
•'mt— for seven francs a week. Not bad that, 1 think.* 
‘Ecimor iical enough, in all conscience. What then?* 

‘ Why, then, 1 went off to the Palais Royal \o get 
some dinner.’ 

‘ I see ; two ftanes fifty ! ’ 

‘Well, Lluul intended; but it was rather late for 
Richard’s, af(|f having unluckily to pass the Trois 

Frercs Provcncaux ’ 

‘ Vou very naturally turned in there.’ 

'Why, to confess the truth, 1 did, for having, you 
see, made such a cheap arrangement for my lodging, I 
thought I might indulge jk little.’ * 

* Exactly ; bisque and a cutlet a la Proven^le* 

‘ Well, something of the kind, I must admit.’ 

‘And a phmberje, perhaps, with a little dry Silleri.’ 

‘ Well, 1 had a little ico-pudding and some champagne, 
certainly.* 
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V^jtoi^W.Jinre. And then ?' 

. else, upon ray honour, except a little 

iSiamticrtm to top up with, and some black coffee and 
M^sebino. ^ florae to bed, and spoiled a new hat, by 
H^way, Jifrainst the ceiling going in.* 

* So mucli for the economy of c. mamtarde at seven 
ii^cB a ; but the principle is the tiling.' 

furtlier detaif of Mr Spooner’s experiences, 
though interesting to me, might scarcely prove as 
entertaining to the world at large. Suffice it to say, 
that they aU exhibited more or less tlio same dispro- 
portionate mixture of the mean and the magnificent ; 
the same 'cheap train* of idea, and profusion in 
practice, with which he seemed tu have initiated them. 
£D8 home for the day hud cost him Ti f ane ; his dinner, 
ten! He had economised, hy avoiding the Italian 
Oper% to spend twice the saving in bouquets and 
pistol-shots at the Sadie Valentino! lie had expended 
as much in overproof brandy, which made him ill, to 
see nothing of life, at a dingy wine-shop in the Rue 
Traversine, as would have given liim n very fair 
glihipse of its reality at the Varictes! lie had not 
been able to join three English friends at nti excursion 
to Versailles, because he had treated as many French- 
men, whom lie knew and cared nothing about, to 
supper and rum-punch the night before at t]ie Bal 

How Mr Spooner wrote home for some more money 
on the Friday of his first week, fasting that day, and 
indeed the following, ivith a severity whicli would 
doubtless have infinitely gratified the ecclesiastical 
authorities of the district, it is painful to me to 
record; how, upon his 'n*sumption of cash-pay- 
ments,* ho revelled afterwards, I need not detail. 
Suffice it to say, that lie arrived at London Bridge on 
tlie tenth day from that on which he had taken leave 
of it, with only a twenty centime piece in his pocket, 
and disturbed the parental home ungracefully at two 
fd'v^ock in the morning for the payment of his cab. 

' And what’s the dreariest part of the whole thing, 
Fred.,’ my friend concluded, ' I don't think soincbow, 
upon my honour, that 1 really enjoyed myself. 1 don’t 
know how it was, but 1 suspect that 1 gut wrong at 
tlm beginning, and w'as nevcw able someliuw to Avork 
round agatn. It’s a bad plan, mark ye, for a fellow 
to alter his arrangements when he has once made 
them. I do believe — I give you my word— that if it 
hadn’t been for the going down first class, in the first 
instance, 1 should have done the thing as 1 told you 
with the ten pounds, and jolly too !’ 

Baring the enjoyment of the solitary half hour 
which succeeded the conversation I have detailed, 1 
endeavoured to reduce Mr Spooner’s experiences to 
something like a principle, which resolved itself finally 
into this : that notliing in life is easier than a ' cheap 
train’ of ideas, but that its development into the 
desirable results which arc its ultimate object, can 
only be secured by as much careful forethought and 
practical self-denial as are required for otlicr things. 
Sure it seemed to me that the best designs for economy 
on the occasion of an autumn tour or any other, if not 
carried out practically ah initio, arc scarcely likely to 
develop themselves Bubsequcntly, such operations of 
nature, like moat others, bearing fruit of tlie seed 
originally sown 'after its kind.* « 

Mr Spooner, tliougli not wiser than hi^ neighbours — 
and there was probabl}' no reason wljy Ii8 should be so 
--was perhaps, after all, not much less wise than many 
of them. Half the world of us who do claim to see a 
beyond our noses, are as prolific in 'cheap trains* 
of idea to die, as that hppest but unsuccessful 
young philosopher. Kdwlp antf Angelina, for instance, 
'dgiwng that It is not worth while to wait any longer— 
fdte ^ right too— make tlieir start in life witli 
* *^*^*^^®?^* inimitable of ideal economy ; commencing 
wiUi g''wl^|ding which, for luxury of detail, npght s^ve 


as a.prelude to L.3000 a year instead td L.800; afiid 
appliances for the adornment and glorification of *The 
llermit^, Kensington Gravel Pits,* widcli would not 
discredit the * splendid family mansion, adapted to a 
nobleman or gentleman,* in Palace Gardens, to which 
thej' are not ivithout hopes— for these are days of 
ambition — of some day attaining, and which they are 
inaugurating a system of life so ingeniously calculated 
to secure. Alas ! the twelvemonth is not over before 
Angelina, with modes enough in her iroussem to fur- 
nish a shop, is sighing over the' labours of a home-made 
hassi/ict; and Edwin, regardless of the delight of the 
ilorraitage, is converting that bower of bliss into a 
piindemonhim to himself and cveiybody else, because 
butcher’s meat is nincpencc a pound instead of seven- 
pence. With ten years more experience, we shall find 
the gentle pair developing tlic more matured views 
of the same system of domestic economy, by giving 
careful dinners, which you and I wlio eat them know 
they cannot afibrd, nnd saving to make up for them 
by the educational establishments of Monsieur Patois 
and liladarne Paillon, Rue dcs Enfants Trouvds, 
Bonlognc-sur-Mer, where tliero are no extras, few 
holidays, and the living is as light as the terms, for 
Frank and Fanny. While further still, could wc 
penetrate the mists of half a centuiy, we might see 
them, thougli 

Soon that year matin come 
Will bring Viii to their last, 

developing further fruits of the seed originally sown 
‘after its kind,' as full of project for the litlio time 
remaining for jiraetiee, as when they wore * first 
acquent* — just Iwgimiing to suspect, perhaps, fiac 
Mr Spooner, hen the mischief is done, that they had 
' got Avrong at tlio beginning, and Ai'cre unable somer 
how to Avork round again;’ surmising their want of 
Avisdorn; resolving and re-resohdiig to end as they 
commenced. 

Here 1 Avas aAvnkcned from my day-dreaming by llic 
Avniter putting the gas out ; and upon calling for iny 
bill, discovered that while moralising upon the falli- 
bility of resolution of Mr Spooner and humanity in 
general, 1 had extended the single cigar, to AH^hicii I 
had vowed to confine myselfpinto a plurality, tl^e 
precise extent of Avhich, as J am giving up»smoking, I 
refrain from expatiating ; and my modest cup of cofiec 
into more of the agreeable summer beverage wliich niy 
friend had so cmidiatically denounced, than, unless 1 
dcA'elop my OAvn ‘clump trains ’of idea a little more 
practically, the Avisdom arising from them is ever 
likely to pay for, 

ALEXANDER SMITH’S ‘CITY. POEMS.** 

WiiKN a poet’s first book lias been very successful, his 
second is hardly likely to get justice done to it. He 
is held responsible for all the exaggeration of enthusi- 
astic admirers, Avho inevitably lead the way for disap- 
pointed purchasers. Ills claims are sternly challenged 
by all those whose dissenting voices were drowned in 
the general applause, and wljo have been lying in wait 
for any turn of the tide. Then, each of the various 
sections of tlic puldic, who supported the now author 
for the promise they found in his book, expects as a 
ifiattcr of course that ho Avill fulfil his promi|o in their 
special direction, and according to their personal choice; 
whereas he must go his own way, and if he has made 
progress, andrdoes not repeat himself, it will be in a 
new direction^ The result is certain ; liis new strain 
will be responded to a chorus of disappointment, 
and the author will be abused for not doing what ho 
was expected to do, rather than fairly judged by what 

* dtp roemt,!’ By Alexander SmUh. CSaibridge : Macmlllaii 
&Co. W h 
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lie h«fr,dono. Mr Smith's second venture was 
daily lie had s6 large an amount of success 

to ans\ver.for. A poet whose Urst volume sold 10,000 
copies , nt home, aud 80,000 abroad, is not likely to 
come ojfT scot-flree a second time. Nevertheless, we 
believe that in the minds of nil calm judges and fair 
dealers, these^ Cifj/ Poems will bo considered far supe- 
rior to the Life Drama^ and will win for their author 
more real honour. The detraction they have drawn 
down upon him will work less harm than did the 
loud folly of the injudicious and unskilled critics of 
his earlier ofTort. 

Tlie vagueness of the Life Lmma became in the 
minds of many sj-nonymous with vastness, and with 
such the present poems will appear poor in comparison, 
precisely liccause tliey are njore within bounds. Those 
wrho overrated the one, will underrate the other. 

But vagueness is not necessarily vastness, and law 
is a far higher thing than lawlesstiese. Similes, image’s, 
and jew*e1s might have been gathered from the Lifu 
Drama as the Carthaginians gathered ri 'gs from tl’ie 
battlC'ficM of Cannm, by the bushelful, so great was 
their profusion. Those are tisod more sparmgly in the 
Cihf PonuR, hut with a far truer etfeet. Tlie mannor 
I of the writer is mwdi less spasmodic, by which wo 
mean less sudden in transition from thought to 
thought, and from thing to tiling. Tliorc is nitirc 
homogeneity of slvlo ; greater mastery has rendered it 
malleable. Aud instead of our being so often blinded 
with a whirlwind of gold-dust, wc sec the gold llowing 
into form, calm, and sometimes strong, and often 
splendid. The author comes iiighcr to the business 
and the bosoms of men who think and bufl'er. The 
heaht'f passion is more covered in, and breaks out loss 
in fancies of fire. Throughout, the poems imiiress us as 
being the work of a man who is honestly trying to do 
his best in all matters wboroin he has any choice. Ho 
has pruned his lavish leafage and rank overgrowth, 
ciiocked many c.\lravagant tondeneies, curbed his 
IV’gasus w'hen wantonly wayward or in a voluptuous 
vein ; and for these things he is to ho eummended aud 
efic(uiraged. IVlaiiy of his earlier admirers will desert 
him because he has not out-heroded Ilcrod in the 
spasmodic siihlimo. They have^ yet to learn what IMr 
Smith ywycars to have k"irned, tliat the subtlest and 
di dJ)C8t tliin:;-, in* poetry dj^rot leave us bhnilcd, but 
illumined— not breathlessly s?artlod so n.iie.h as quietly 
content. lie can afl’ord to forego their cheers, having 
chosen the worthier way to fame, to be followed Dy 
the approbation of the w iser few. The great wuint <jf 
the new book is the want of new and varied experience 
of life. This is unfortunate, but no personal fault. A 
man who is not yet twenty-seven, and wlio is only 
just married, is not oxjwctcd to reproduce the wdicde 
round of human experience. AVlint we urge is, that 
he has done the best ho coulck do for the time being, 
acquired more knowledge, purified his thinking, 
chastened his expression, mid nltogetiior improved his 
art; so that, when the new experience comes, as 
come it will with coming years, he can transmute it 
into song with a iiorfcctcr freedom, and a larger 
power. 

With regard to the cry of plagiarism which has been 
raiaeil, we have only to say, that it might be raised 
against the most original poet that ever liv-ed. All 
young poets reproduce, more or less, the thoughts, 
and images of others. Mr Smith has done this not 
more than many others, only his ‘ private eating ’ has 
been obvious. The young writer docs not consciously 
take possession of the thoughts of othorif so much ^s 
they unconsciously take possession of hiiJ, and compel 
him to reproduce them, in the faith that they are his own. 
lie has so thoroughly felt them that' thfy become, in 
fact, his own. Still, many of the thoughll and images 
in tlio Life which have been Attributed to 

Wordsworth, Keats* and Tennyson, do lot specially 


belong to tiiosc poets, liavlng been ujsed by others 
before them, and become a sort of common pr^erty of' 
thought, a portion of that stock which, when we meet 
witii it, we recognise it as being somewhat }he worse 
for wear ; but we do not call in a detective, or start on 
any Quixotic crusade in search of the original possessor. 
Of course, wo ere now speaking only of tliat Wliich has 
been ground down into the undistinguishable diamindo 
dust of thought, and not pf those gems which every 
poet perfects as his own, aud wliicli will be idehtifled 
as his wherever they arc found. If a writer repro- 
duce these, so much the worse for him, for they will 
tend to throvir suspicion on wliatsoever is really hjji 
own. Toung authors whose memory »is apt to play 
false, cannot he too jealously watchful in scrutinising-, 
wlmtevor arises in their mind, and canvassing its claim's 
to originality. Mr Sriiitli’s second hook is for more 
origin.‘i] than w^as the first; and it would be a cruel 
diFcoiiragernent if full credit were not given to liim for 
an eflbrt so entirely right. There arc fewer startlingly 
fine, things, but this wo do not regret, the finest 
things are so apt not to be original. Generally, 'fine 
thiiigs only arrive at their perfection by passing 
through many minds, being touched by each; aud 
when these come very thickly, they have more the 
look of being gathered than of being grown. Instead 
of these, there is more maturity, and often a quiet 
continuity of thought, and one or two touches of 
pathos, which give more eerlaiii sign of power than 
anything in the jircvious work. b\>r example : 

The past is very Umder at viy heart ; 

. Full, as the lutinory o'" .an ancient friend 
When once :ig;iin ivc stand beside bis grave. 

K.ikiiig :uiioiig.-'t old pajicrs thrown In haste 
’3Iid useless luiuher, unawares J came 
On a f<»rgottcn poem ofiny youth. 

T unit asidtj and road each laded p.ige 

'Vt'^avin with dead'^Aission, sweet with buried Junes, 

Filled inih Ihc lijfht of suns (hat arc no more, 

1 stood like one who finds a golden tress • v 
(iheii by loving hands no more on earth. 

And starts, beholding how the dust of years, 

AVhieli dims all else, has never touched its light. 

Tlicn, again, wc are reminded that few thiugs can 
be fiiior than the conclusion of the following lines, 
nltho.igh it does not startle us with surprise^ but 
satisfies us with its sweetness : 

Love, uni'otunicd. 

Hath graeioiis uses ; the Keen i>ar.g dejiarts, 
sueotnc.'.s never. Sorrow's touch doth ope 
A ni;iig-!ed fount of sweet and bitter tears. 

No suiiiiiier's beat can dry, no winter .s cold 
Lock 11 ]) in iee. When vius^c yrieues, flu past 
Ileturns vi tears. 

And surely the nutbor sounds the deeps of feeling 
when he describes* the niothci, who in her mortal I 
agony presses her dead cliiLd witii more than the living ' 
love — 

And potn'S wore pasiioiiafe htsscs on the Ups 
Than when they hissed ayaln. 

Here is iruo thought admirably^ expressed ; mqpical 
in its movement, and beautiful in its repose : 

Wc sit togptlicr at a rich man's foast, 

Whcc,,ns if beckoned liy an unseen lunid. 

The ma.. filioso laugh is loudest in his cups 
JtLses wiih a wild face, and goes away 
From xuinh into a shroud without a word. 

'With what pale faces, and iiow still they go ! 

AN'hat visions sec they, and what voices lieai'? 

IFe only know thjs buried root ofjife 
Holds still, it knows not. why, within its heait 
A vaguo tradition of an fipper light, 

To wliicii it strives, and, dying, spent and foiled, 

It feebly feels it should liavo borno a flower 
. 'Neath some propitious lieaveii; 


C&JMAmBPB JOi^AIb 


while efk>Q the subject of ‘thoughV we may 
'Ibiitthlaiee the following; as an insight for beyond 
‘%!ii]^Tes of the Life Drama^ at once truthfhl, manly* 
ilikd necessary, seeing that first love is not the only 
■fcve with comnion fiesh-and-blood humanitjr in this 
everyday world of ours ; ^ 

Is this Love 

An unseen god» whose voice is heard but once 
In youth's |^en valleys, jpver dead and mute 
*Mong manhood's iron hills ? \ power that comes 
On the instant, whelming like the light that smote 
Saul from his horse ; never a tiling that draws 
Its exquisite being from tho light of smiles, 

And low sweet tones, and fond companionship? 
Brothera and Asters grow up at our sides, 

UfUiBlt and silently are knit to us. 

Would love not grow 
In the communion of long-wedded years? 

Would not an infant he the marriage priest 
To stand between us and unite our liands, 

And bid us love? 

Sneh lines as these also shew that his Muse can 
walk with firmer feet : 

Witlathe invariable and dread advance 
Of midnight's starry armies, must we set 
Our foolish wandering hours. ^ 

And hero is steadier grasp and subtler perception : 

The right hand learns its cunning, and the feet 
Tliat tread upon the rough ways of the world 
y Grow mercifully callous. 

Mr Smith is admirable in description ; his pictures 
dre often full of power and beauty, and equally felicit- 
ous, whether done at a stroke or two of broad-hand- . 
ling, or finisiied with delicate touches. We might fill ; 
a page or two with such as these : ' 

A wide gray windy sea henpecked with foam. 

<1 ‘ ' A TiANOSCATE. 

He lay upon a tower in leafy Kent 

Watching a lazy river ; glorious leagues 

Of woods yet gleaming with a falling shower, 1 

O'er which a rainbow strode ; a red-tiled town ^ 

Set in a tender film of azure smoko, 1 

And here and there upon tho little heights 

A wind-mill turning its preposterous arms. < 


That maniac. Fire, is loose ; who was so tame. 
When little children looked into liis face, 

He laughed and blinked within Ids priaon-graie. 
His fit is on ; the merry winking elf 
Has rushed into a hungry crimson fiend: 

Kow he will seize a house, crush in the raot^ 
And leap and dance above his pzyy. 


Change melts in finer change from dear green light 
To purple thunder-gloom. ■ 

niOllLAND SCENCnV. 

O'er rude unthrifty wastes we held our way 
Whence never lark rose upward with a song. 

Where no flower lit the marsh : tlie onl)^ sights. 

The passage of a cloud— a*thiii blue t^mokc 
Far on the idle heath — now caught, n 6 w lost, 

The pink road wavering to the distant sky. 

At noon we rested near a mighty hill, 

' That from oup morning hut slept far away 
Asy^rOnd s(^ as air. Upon its sides 
| 3 W'iinepherds shouted ’mid a noise of dogs : 
.^Btream of bhcep caifie slowly trickling down, 
wread to a pool, then poured itself in haste. 

The BUD sunk o’er a crimson fringe of hills ; 

The viokt, evening filled the lower plains 


y From which It upward crept audquMiobad thi 

ie A while the kai pudk burned in ^ 

And then went out. We tonedatdbadofftljSrht 
y Tiirough Q deep glen, the while the lonely qtart 
is TVembled above the ridgu ofihe hiOes 
And in the utter hush the ear was filled 
With low sweet voices of a thousand dtreamt, 

Some near, some far remote-^fitl trickling soimtb 
That dwelt in the great eolitude of night 
Upon the edge of sitenee. A sinking moon 
Hung on one side and filled the shattered place 
With gulfs of gloom, with floating shades, and threw 
A ghostly glimmer on wet rock aud pool. 

Etas LIOItTED WITH GENIUS. 

That with their hrightnoss held you from his fiioe : 
Tlic thought stood in them ere 'twos spoken ; Wit 
Ltttighed on youfi'om the windows ere she 
Out on you from the door, 

THE FLOWER-rOT ON THE WlNBOW-SlLL. 

1 I dwelt within a gloomy court, 

Wherein diil nc%'er sunbeam sport ; 

Yet there my heart was stirred — 

My very blood did dance and thrill. 

When on my narrow window-sill, 

Spring lighted like a bird, . 

Tennyson has a very lovely image of the water-lily 
folding itself with the closing day ; 

Now folds the lily all her sweetness up. 

And slips into the bosom of the lake : 

* So fold thyself, my dearest, thou, and slip 

* Into my bosom, and he lost in me. ^ ^ 

[ But wc cannot afford to forego this simile of Mr 
Smith’s because the image has been used before : 

By sweet degi-ces 

My slumberous being closed its weary leaves 
111 drowsy bliss, and slowly sank in dream. 

As sinks the water-lily ’neath the wave. 

If the author should think wc have interpreted hia 
book with sufficient sympathy to permit us to give a 
word or two of counsel for tho future, wo should say, 
let him write nothing nnUl ho is absolutelj^imiiclled 
— his mind * being of rhiid\ith gjondus great tntenf'--- 
and the subject Avithiii lihn, having been fbd with tho 
sunshine of spirit, and watered with the dews of the 
heart, is ripe for poetry. Then let liim shape it as 
much ns possible lyrically\ We say tliis, because the 
most sustained, cflectivc, and satisfactory things in 
the City Poems are the lyrics 'Barbara,’ 'Glasgow,’ 
ond the ‘Night before the Wedding.’ These shew the 
afilatuB, and ring with •the certainty of true inspira- 
tion ; they are more congruous, coherent, and concrete 
than the poems in blanl^ verse. And for these reasons 
we think— blank verse offers fatal ' facilities for piece- 
meal work ; it can be wrouglit like mosaic ; but tho 
lyric requires a more mounting and continuous 
iiijpulso, a moro lifted mood of mind, so that thought 
and feeling must flow in music; beside which, the 
restraints of rhyme, and varied verse, help to hold the 
poetic substance as in a crucible, until it is fused 
down to flowing-point in the opposing heat. of tho 
impelling power. Let him be on his guard against 
^ vague generalisation, which sometimes nullifies the 
special truth previously uttered. For instance^ ai^er 
bewailing liis lot in being shut up in a city flur away 
from the mornings of spring in the country and tho 
colbured glcfiv of its summer world, in a sweeping 
generalisatioiifat the end of the poem, he tells us that, 
in the City's noise alone dwell 
f 

A/i raptures of this mortal breath. 

If 80, w'hat j>ocome8 of the meaning of the*^ poem, 
which is a sida Ibr raptures that do not dwell there? 


CHAMBERS'S " "" 


He iMilt eSie* ^tndeetottr to check « tendency he hes * Dr Poiterin declared ao in ycmr IteariDg^ , dear^ 
of dyldg^blfkito apace for reference to external nature, Cldmence?* 

at^tlie irttiy moment that we require the culminating *0 yes!— «r, stay; let me reflect a moment. Cer- 
liuinan interest This is shewn in the last stanza of tainly,' she presently adde^ Mt seems to mS iliat he 
* Barbara,* where the writer avoids the real difficulty, must have done so; but it is a longr time duoe^ and 
loses the crowning success, by reeling off into the having frequently heard Fsnchette and mamon mention 
when near thh top of the hill, and never touching the doctor's remark, I may, you know, have cotn^ to 
it He begins talking about the * dreary hills,* * fringe erroneously imagine that I heard it from his own Kps/ 
of min,* and *hurt and wounded sea’ — the last being *Be that as it may, 1 have not the slightest doubt 
a vile tautological specimen of the 'pathetic fallacy,* believe me, of the fact,* was my reply. Nor had I; 

where he ought to have given us the pathetic truth. and it was that intimate conviction which rendered me. 

Our author has an evident ])cr8oiial predilection for contemptuously indifferent to the clumsily cunning 
the dramatic form ; but we do not think he proves artifices employed to confirm a truth, *8o roanifost to 
himself to he in possession of the dramatic faculty, my apprehension, that disbelief was impossible. Webbe ' 
He does not disguise himself behind the dramatic liad persuaded or terrified Louise Feron into restoring 
mask, and we easily recognise the cXalted stature to Lucy Ham hi in to her mother, and he had adopted a 
be made up of him and the stilts ; therefore, we deceptive, roundabout method of carrying their mutual 
should say, fling aside botfi mask and stilts, and do purpose into effect, in order to enhance the value and 
not trouble yourself about dramatis persontOt but utter consequent reward of his services — a reward which 

what you have to say straight out in 3 'our own per- hVron was of course to ahare. To he sure, this 

sonal presence. And, lastly, when you nave written hypothesis did not account for Webbe's unappeasable 
your next book, before going to press, send the manu- anxiety to have us married before leaving France ; but 
script to your critic of the Athcumwiu if have any he might be really afraid that Clemence — innocent as 
misgivings on the score of originality, and so make iiiystlf of all that underhand, behind- the-iffienes work 
use of his detective talent by turning it to better — would refuse to abandon her actual home except 
acconnt than lie has done himself. under the protection of a husband ; in which case, 

Wchbe would be under the disagreeable necessity of 

IT T R Tr V w li* n Ti V confessing tl>at the difficulties and dangers attendant 

Iv 1 ic It. fci \v L 15 15 L, upon our enterprise were, primarily, of his oam scek- 

THE PRIVATE EE CAPTAIN. ing. Subsequently, indeed, when summoning to the 

session of calmer thoughts, the mass of confused and 
ciiAFTEU X. contradictory statement with which my ears had been , 

NoTffiNG but the perfect guilclcssncss and candour filled by AVebbe, the fallacy of such reasoning appeared 
of Ckiiience de Bonneville, associated in my illogical palpable enough; hut at the time, the strong impres* 
ai)prcJciutioii with the circuinstanccs which appeared sioii upon my mind must have been as stated — a 
to place her claim to be the daughter of Mrs Waller density of apprehension, wliich the ascertainment 
beyond controversy, could have rendered me disrc- beyond doubt that i^ofs of the abduction by Louise 
gardful of the surprising aptness of discoveries or Fcrnii of tiie child my father was accused of having 
revelations following each other in such dramatic drowned, were really extant, within rcachp’ if JU 
sequence. The seed-pearl necklace and other of the blundered not, of my eager, trembling hand, may, by 
stolen cbihVs articles of dress, carefully concealed monopolising all my perceptive and reasoning facul- 
during fourteen years, had been found a few days ties, have considerably aggravated, 
previous to my arrival at St Malo, in an arinoire, of To the same absorbing pre- occupation of mind must 
winch Fanchettc, suddenly ovei taken by anxiety*’ to also, in fairness, be altrilmted another roanifeatation 


CIIAFTEU X. 


I And a l|EIX)ch tha^^ had luj* been lost, possessed, or of perceptive ohtuseiiess, the recolle(;tion of^ which, 
eiisiiy procure ! Fjfi(^hett(*, Mr Webbe’s well- though the frosts of threc-and-forty winters have since 

I fee'd confederate, moreover, relates —attaching, how- then chastened my pulse and cooled my blood, causes 
: ever, in her ingenuous simplicity, no importance to the mo even now, os 1 write, to glow and redden to my 
! statement — that she hud once lienrd a Dr Toitevin lingers’ ends ; and which, but that its omission would 
mention the remarkable anatomical fact wliicli, a letter obscure 1113 ^ narrative, should certainly remain untold, 
from Mrs Linwood placed in in\' hands ten minutes It will be read il)- believed that I deeply sympathised 
afterwards by the privateer captain, apprises me is with the geiitle-hearled (’lenience, not only because 
the infallible test by which the most ciinniiigl}’^ con- of the grievous, irreparable wrong she had sustained 
cocted attempt at fraudulent persona Lion would he by being stolon in lier infaiic 3 ' from a loving parent 
exposed and defeated ! 'Not, by the way, in my hands, and w'calthy liome, and subjected during twice seven 
and under the actual circumstances, could that test years to comparative* indigence ai.d stern control; but 
prove BO instantly decisive. Dr Toitevin, 1 uscer- with her deo]) sorrow at discovering that the woman 
tained, hod been dead some months; and it was out whom she had loved as a mother w'as wholly unworthy 
of the question that T should insist upon a 3 ’outig lady of nu affection, whicli .‘^bc could not, as her teais testi- 
having her ribs scientifically counted for 1113 '' especial ' whenever the subject was touched upon, subdue 
satisfaction I I doubted that Cle'inciicc herself, being, ai. will, or r('.i<lil 3 ' transfer to another, 
if anything, the plumpest of us two, could do so wdth AYell, I expressed that natural sympath}' witfr a 
I accuracy, for I certainly could not mine; and after w'armth which it never once occurred to me would 
I many trials, was unable, for the life of me, to <lctcr- be almost certainly misconstrued, coming from a young 
mine whether popular belief and Jeremy Taylor were man to a still ^H)unger maiden, who, concurrently with 
"correct or not, in insisting that, since Adam, every nhat 3 'oung man*# appearance upon the scene, had dis- 
man was minus one, taken for the creation of liis cnnlod a former lover. The render is already aware. 
. better-half, 'from nearest Ills heart tliat lie may love, that I avhs mightily free with such expressions ns 
fhmi under his arm that he may protect her^ Fnnchctte * Dear Clemenoc ' — that my tears mingled wiUi those 
was, however, fully corroborated by Clcnfnce, before of the sobbing girl whose drooping head rested upon 
.'Whom, by way of proposing the question In as seemly my shoulder. Other endearing, innocent familiarities 


ft charming blush and smile, after glaucin Jat the lines, the achieved success, as I supposed, of the momentous 
* Dr Poitevin dechircd so when 1 was ill olBtho fever.’ mission with vhicli 1 was intrusted. 



^ r rr'f. 

«teuse I conld make to vKen 

ting to look at itetoe at a ^ragroirhose 

fralt had been filched wluiat he al^mb^ted over 
called my attention to the obdona reauU 

3 hy thou(rlitIo8s conduct, waa that I coold not, 

If UiDder any drcuniatancea, Imve imagined the poaai- 
1 Idlity of such a catastrophe. My previous Intercourso 
{. With the better sex afforded no warning of the peril 
1 incurred of inadvertently awakening the suscepti- 
bilities of young and gentle hearts. The damsels of 
the Wight must havej)een strangdy unimpressionable, 
seeing that, in the words of the old song, 

1 had kissed and had prattled with filly fair maids. 
And changed them as often, d'ye see — 

and the deuce of one of them had, to niy knowledge, 
cared a straw about the matter ! There wan, indeed, 
every excuse for my inconsiderate behaviour, for, good 
Heaven 1 who that saw me conic shining fortli in the 
trim previously described, save that pale bine replaced 
bright yellow giants, from the lintel dc TEmpire upon 
t^se unfortunate visits, could have believed that 
such a Guy might, by possibility, sgitnte. except with 
laughter, tl^ must sensitive of ninideii‘'s hearts ! 

Yet, I could not deny the fialtering impenchraent. 
It was oiilj' too true that the dear girl's tdiarming 
spirits had wholly forsaken her — that her appetite was 
gone— that at the slightest hint of the peremptory 
necessity of flight from 8t Male before Madame do 
Bonneville’s return, her eomplexiou was one moment 
celestial rosy red, ibe next, pale as the lily. Too 
true that her soft ey^es were cvinstantly suffused with 
tears, and that, when a])caklng to mo, her voice was 
inexpressibly tender and caressivc— her smile so 8:id, 
BO pitiful, that it would have touched the heart of a 
tiger ! 

And this moral min was my unconscious work ! 
So at least declared Wcblie, who had frequent ]wivate 
inteiwic“;78 with lier. The conflict between love and 
maidenly pride was destroying her, and, unless I 
soothed that w’ounded pride by feignimrto reciprocate 
her love, I bad discovered "Mrs Waller's long-lost 
daughter only to consign lu^r to un untiiuf^ly grave ! 

Thifr was a delightful dilemma to find one’s self 
suddenly placed in ; and how to act T knew not. I 
essayed w'hnt effect a total (diangc of demeanour on 
my part might have: substituted, during tw’o wliolc 
days, moroseness, gloom, fretfiilness, for the winning 
ways which must— it could he nothing else — have led 
captive her too yielding soul. Bah ! The infatuated 
girl was more tearful, tender, caresaive than ever. 

Meanwhile, time pressed. Madame dc Bonneville 
would soon return ; and Captain Webhe, who was 
getting perfectly ferocious, (*ould not remain with 
safety to himself forty-eight lioprs longer in 8t Malo ; 
whilst to every hint of flight, dear, Susceptible CJ^mence 
replied by a burst of tears ! 

Kow, what, in such a case, let me ask the candid 
reader, could 1 do? A young fellow' may live over 
twenty years unscathed by the tender passion, and yet 
not have a heart of adamant. Mine, at all events, 
though not pierceabic by any power of Cupid, as 1 
believed — ^having in that regard all my troubles, like a 
young bear, to come — vros not insensible to the plead- 
ings of generosity and compassion: and after much 
woful cogitation, I made up my minU to capitulate — 
upon terms. As thus : 

Having in the process spoiled about a quire of 
paper, 1 achieved a note, in which, after expressing 
tfm esteem and admiration I felt for the young lady, 
in terms sufBcidiitly general to be literally true, but 
which CIcmcnee would ro donbt read and interpret by 
the fervid light of her own ardent feelings, I expressed 
pwmitted to more formally declaro 
llW essential lier favour was to my future happiness, 
WJHHi tkBf being restored to her true home, and having 


her, I eouiq do so wl^out incurring inipitoi iff 
attempting to surprise her into an aceoptumi^' of my 
suit before she had been able to appreciate iha^ flkangC 
of position, or take counsel of her juirents.' , ' / * 

This 1 thought very clever, inasmuch as it would ■ 
leave her at liberty, after reaching Xondon, to take 
a fancy to somebody else ; and it would be o<id ittd[M 
if she did not tliere meet with some one site would 
prefer to me I Hitherto, she had practically the choice 
only of .lacques Sicard and myself, which could not, of 
course, bo doubtful ; but Miss Hamblin, daughter and 
heiress of tlio Wallers of ' Cjivendhli Squaro, would 
have a wide cinde of eligible admirers, in the blaxo 
of whose adulation her slightly rooted liking for me 
would, 1 earnestly hoped, wither up and disappear, 

I w'as myself the bearer of the note ; and finding her 
at home, and disengaged, I placed it in the young lady’a 
hands, v'itli a whispered intimation that 1 would, with 
IH^rmission, sec lier again in the evening. She seemed 
to instinctively comprehend that I had brought her a 
declaration ; and the dear, sensitive girl would, 1 feared, 
liave fainted w'ith the violence of an emotion that as 
often arises from sudden joy as grief. 8hc, however, 
by a strong clfurt, mastered her feelings, and I took 
hasty leave. 

This occurred at about one o’clock in the day ; and 
as the dinner-hour was still three hours distant, and I 
felt exlroincl}' fidgety, ill at easi*, dissatisfied with 
myself, I left the hotel for a stroll on the ramparts. 
’L'lie day was line and mild, tbougli w'c wrere but in the 
second week of March; and it being some imperial 
anniversary or other, soldiers wore parading, *nul 
military hands playing there. Besides, 1 should be 
pretty sure to fall in with Webbe, whom I was parti- 
cularly anxious to have a word with before ho again 
saw ('lenience, or. us I blioiild say — Lucy. 

Whom should 1 sec upon the ramparts but Jacques 
Sicard, on duty as a lieutenant in the National Guard, 
and really a smart-looking ofllccr! 1 should hardly 
have recognised him in such splendid guise, hut for 
the glance he shot at me of dislike and disdain, fiercely 
expressive, moreover, of an inclination, restrained only 
{ by tlic bonds of military discipline, to then and there 
inflict exeiuiilury cbastiseii -’lit upon the prcAlTdptuous 
rustic that had dared thrust )uT -insignificanco 
between Mademoiselle de Bonneville and Monsieur 
Sicard, an established bottler, dc Paris mcme! Poor 
fellow, thought I, if you knew but nil ! 

I found Webbe with his old friend Delisle, and Mr 
Tyler, his recent acquaintance, to whom I was intro- 
! duced as * My nephew, Monsieur Jean Lc Gros.’ Weblie 
was in a jocular mood ;^lie bad just taken a rise out of 
the American shipowner, anent some foolish vapouring 
by that gentleman relative to a Yankee frigate-victory 
over the Britishers. J^ew could do that with more' 
causticity than Web>)e ; and Air Tyler, one could see 
at a glance, wax dreadfully rylerl and wrathy. Never- 
theless, lie and the privateer captain exchanged an 
apparently hearty husincss hand grasp, and Webbe 
returned with luo to the Hotel de I’Emiure. 

I told him that I had made CKfmencc a formal offer, 
and that 1 was to see her again in tho evening, but 
without entering into particulars. Ho was hugely 
delighted at the news. ' lIcncefoTth,’ he said, * all will 
be plain sailing, and the necessity 1 am under ii leaving 
St Malo the day after to-morrow, can have no burttkl. 
consequence.’ 

‘But zomids, youog man,’ he exclaimed,^ ‘you am 
strangely ddyn in the mouth for a valiant hero and 
snceessful lover I 1 suppose, however, that Shakspeara^e 
remark—* 

Betfiecn the acting of a dreadfiil thing* 

Anti the first motion, idl the Interim to 
Likj a phantasma, or a hideous dream— 
applies as ftrcibly to marriage as to . murder. Wo. 
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tihaa tOUfi t» adaenigte 
pa^ pt, UaT« 7 et to pan tofiether, with btwy, 
dg^Att, 41^1 a I9rc ; If a fire he qbtainable at tUs'bouT 
of tlie liny la^a IB'rend^ hotel.’ 

Brandf, dsara* and a fire yere supplied, and Mr‘ 
Wahbc favoured me with a programme of the arrange- 
ilHBiits iliat, in contemplation of my acquiescence liefore 
it was too late in the marital preliminary-^ failing 
which, nothing could be done — he bad concerted with 
Panbliette. The essential points were, that the mar- 
riage was to be privately celebrated by a^priest, spoken 
with or stained for that purpose ; tiiat on the evening 
of the bridal-day, 1, the bride, and Fanchettc, should set 
out by diligence for Granville, and on arriving tlierc, 
lose not a moment in betaking ourselves to the dwell- 
ing of Baptiste, who had a luggcr-hosit in waiting to 
convey us to Jersey, wiicrc we should in all probability 
meet Captain Webbe himself. 

Webbe’s 1)oisterous glee whilst running over these 
Interesting details grated on niy ear, like the exult- 
ing scoff of n victor. It wiis evident he knew that 
Cldmcnco could not leave St Malo exa pt as iny 
wile, and after that clever note of mine, a refusal to 
marry her would be absurd. TJiesu comfortable reflec- 
tions did anything but raise my spirits, w’hich Webbe 
perceiving, be proposed to redeem Ids promise of 
placing nio in possession of the how and w hy lie became 
Captain Jules Jiemiudin. I 

‘That will do,’ T said ; ‘go on.’ | 

‘Of course, anything would tio that promised to 

lighten the sadness wdiich lengthens Romeo's hours' 

‘ Pish ! ITay, let mo have your story, Mr W'ehlH*, 
witi ''.ut other frippery or garniture than is inaepar- 
ahlv inwoven with the woof and warp of the story 
itself.’ 

‘You are a trifle waspish, my 3 ’oiing friend. But 
that, taking into account Die ntflietive tortures of; 

8US))enso you are now of course suffering Don’t, ! 

for Heaven’s sake, jump up and jabher in that frantic ; 
iashioti, Linw’ond. Rcall}" you are the most touchx'^ 
'popgun 1 ever liandlcd. However, if a plain tale will ; 
put you, down, be rcHcatcJ at once, for here you have ■ 
it, without further preface. I 

‘Once upon a lime,’ procoeded Webbe, ‘I was a 
Btrfctlj^iSfthodoxr *’jvateL'»y J slew and pillaged upon j 
the high sea * those vi>u)m the Toudon Uazi ttv \ 
proclaimed to bo natural enemies, and the articles of ! 
war, and Ihanksgiving-for-victory Bernionp. enjoined 
all loyal subjects and Christian men to sink, burn, or 
otherwise destroy to the extent of their nhilit.v. Days { 
of innocence an<l virtue, whither have ye Ihd ! Shall j 
I never again feci the sweet sctcuity of soul wJiieli : 
attended upon the conseions^v-ss oi* knowing that j 
the fellows I blow to kingdom come vere natural i 
enemies ; that Die cargoes I made prize of only ruined | 
rascals that liad tlie impiety to be born out of Cod- i 

fearing, orthodox England’ i 

‘Mr Webbe, I am rather crjgbbed in temper just 
now, and mouthy attempts to confound legitimate, | 
loyal war with piracy — your persiflage means tluit or , 
nothing— will only increase that irritation, liither ' 
let me hear your “ plain talc,” or liuld your peace : I 
am indifferent wiiicli, to be quite candid.’ 

‘Your politeness, 1 hnvo before observed. Master 
Linwood, is, for your years, surprising. Nevertheless, 
as / happen just now to be in quite a heavenly frame* 
of mind, I readily excuse an infirmity which, judging 
from your very bilious aspect, must lie more offensive 
to its owner than to any one else. SerioMly, though, 
I ' can’t believe you have reason to be Co nervously 
apprehensive that Ckmence will have tIo cruelty to 
xeftse— Thcre^ there, don’t jump out Cf the window 
or into the fire, and I’ll steer as stcalily as a flat 
broad-bottomed Dutchman. I 

. ‘Once upon a time, thtsn, as before cxjBnined, I was 
a' strictly orthodox privateer; and for leveral years 


orthcdonty and ,a -fiiil 

wont, each other optnpa^. squat ] 

fade; and slowly hut surety tire emripmal • | 

ports, constantly increasliig in r^sonr alMm , 

by the British cruisers, frighriblly dlsnfoiliffiod j 
profits of that respectable line of business. 
however, were not come by a long wgj to tlu^ 
miserable pass ten years ago, or thereabout; wbij^ 
baptism of fire and flood by which I became a (MM.: 
of France and a sharer in the glory of “Les VicUdreiv 
ct Conquetes des Fran^ais ” took place. It wos 'plis^'^* 
cisely at Die time wlien Bonaparte, whose blazing star. ; 
now seems so near its final setting, had assembled an ' . 
immense army in the neighbourhood of Boulogne fbr''' 
the invasion of England. There is an old one-armed ' 
capituine de cor\'ette,’ continued Webbe, with out- 
hiiighing gaiety of heart, ‘living ea retraitc at Avranches, 
and w'ho, by the by, was present at that blessed bau- 
(juot, who has often explained to me how that little 
affair would, should, must, according to all scientific 
rules— but for one or two provoking illogical accidents 
— have come off. Had Villcneuvc, he used to explain, 
liersistod, in accordance with his bounden duty and 
positive iiistructioris, in conking Kelson A continue 
Hooking for him where he could not be found ; and if 
Caldor hod not fallen In with and crippled a division 
of the French licet, that fleet, favoured by a steady 
favourable breo/o, would liave safcl}' convoyed-^ tlie 
French troops aiToss the unguarded Channel to the 
shores of Albion, and landed them quietly there, in 
excellent condition. Those soldiers, as definitively 
arranged in the imperial programme, would, on the 
following da}', have beaten, [mlveriscd the English 
army ; Luiulon w'ould have been sacked, the House of 
Guelph and the British constitution abolished ; England, 
Scotland, Wales, and the town of Berwick-upon-Tweed 
parcelled out into (li^artments, and the great emperor 
and the grand army Imvo got safely back to France, 
whilst the British fleets were nowlicre! A bwmUing^ 
lesson to the sublimity of intellect,* added Mr Webbe, 

‘ to reflect that one or two wretched accidents should 
have power to disconcert the most splendid conception 
of genius that lias dazzled mankind since the days of 
that rn\ a1 peer whose breeches cost him but a crown, 
which he hold sixpence all too dear, and ’ • 

‘ Confound your ceaseless nonsense ! It i.s irritating 
enongli at all times, but especially so when the 
miinl, torn, lacerated by conflicting doubts and fears, 
is * 

‘Like sw'cet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh,* 
interjected Webbe. so. I remember that in 

the days of niy youth, my own mind was in a similar 
condition, arising, in my case, from my being reduced 
for several weeks to a diet of weevily biscuits and foul 
cockroachy water, and not an over-supply of that— 
I’ve done -I've iK iTe. Stay where you are, and I’ll 
run the remainder of the story off the reel withqpt a 
hitch. ^ 

‘ Once upon a time, I resume— that time, as afore- 
. 1 1 — 1 was unsuccessfully dodging about in the 
privateer— -u craft of about tho same tonnage and 
armament as ibc Scout — off Ushant, till eta\f ono 
morning, it then blowing half a gale of wind, with 
every sign of more hands being clapfied on U> the 
bellows, wiu^i a large schooner hove in sight. 
took her to be^ French or Spanish merchantman-^ 
mistake, ns w'c too late discovered. Tlie schooner wea, 
in fact, the privateer Passe-partout^vi queer name, 
given lier by her somewhat famous captain, Jules 
Renaudin — an uncouscionablo individual, wlio, not 
content with the exalted glory of being blown up with 
the Orient, of whicli he was a^tty officer, at the Nile, 

! had got liiraself appointed commander of the said 
Passe-jtartoui, not so much.with a view to commercial 
profit, as for the ungratefhl purpose of having a shy 
at the nation that had given him such a hoist in life. 





^t . fTdu mny depend upon it,’ continued Web1»e, *that 
if,.X bad known xnjr customer, I sliould bare given tlie 
^j^amte-pai^fout a veiy 'wide berth. Gain, not gloiy, 
^ie the object of every privateer captain that under- 
stands ills business. Fighting is not our vocation, 
and should always bo avoided, unless tlio prize is 
not only well worth the powder, but pretty sure to 
be won, at little cost. Tiiat was far from being 
the case with the Passe-partout, from w^ich notliing 
but hard knocks was to be looked for. There was, 
liowever, no help for it, so at it we went ding-dong, 
and continued blazing away at each otlior for perhaps 
half an hour, when the Passe-partout caught firc-^ 
by what chance was never known — and ten minutes 
anerwai^s, blew up. There was so wild a sea running, 
that we could only pick up nine of the unfortunate 
Frenchmen, amongst whom was Captain Rennudin 
himself, dreadfully scorclicd and otherwise injured. 

*Our own condition was a perilous one. The 
enemy’s shot had told with terrible clfcct upon both 
the bull and spars of the Wasp, She made water fast ; 
and during the following night, the gale liaving mean- 
while incr^sod to a hurricane, both the masts, which 
had been badly wounded, went by the hoard. We 
managed to rig up a jury-mast; tho men workeil 
bravely at the pumps ; and hy tho middiie of tlie 
third day after the figlit, tlie Wasp liad so far staggered 

uUguidedly staggered up Channel, that she whs off 
Gris Nez, a point northward of Boulogne. By that 
time the pumps had become un8ervlceal)lc ; tho jury- 
mast and a portion of the bulwarks had been swept 
away, and the raging sea made a clean breach over 
the struggling, straining sliip, wliich no one but myself 
believed would float an hour longer. That was not my 
opinion, because 1 had noticed that for some time she 
had not sunk deeper in the water, wlicncc 1 concluded 
that tho leak was effectually choked by some sub- 
stance, one of the sails probably, flung overboard for 
d i iatf pB Pp ose, having been sucked into the opening. 
Ko argument or persuasion could, however, persuade 
the men to remain; and as tlie .IFriA/ra boats had 
sustained no material injury, the Eiailriisii crew, which, 
fortunately as it had turned out, were far short of 
the ushal complement, took to them, happily without 
accident^ though tlie operaiion was a very tickli.sh one, 
and pulled ofT, after vainly entreating me to a(M:uiiiq3aiiy 
them, for tho English const. They were soon lost eight 
of; and next the French prisoners determined on 
trj'Jing their luck in a small boat, whicli had belonged 
to the unlucky Passe-partout, Kenaiidin was dying, 
and could not be removed. It was as well so, for the 
boat had not gone two hundred yards from the brig, 
when slie capsized, and every man in her was swallow ed 
up in the raging waters. 

* Tho Wasp, though buried in t|ie sea, still floated, 
and would no doubt continue to do so if she were not 
flungiupon the; shore, or bumped against one of the 
numerous rocks thereabout. During tho night, 
Renaudin died; and when morning dawned, I was 
consequently the only living man on boanl. The 
tempest had meanwliile greatly abated; and as the 
day grew stronger and clearer, 1 saw that the brig had 
drifted considerably southward, was then off Boulogne, 
and that numerous telescopes were directed towards 
her fgith that place. Renewed Iiope-^I may say 
renewed assurance of life, once more pulsated vigor- 
puely veins, and 1 began casting about as 

^ IjHKild best tom to account the fortunate 
deliverancie^i^^eemed to be at hand. I soon mode 
Up my mind, anPrhe more speedily from seeing that 
bpata were pretiaring to put mff from Boulogne for 
4|iA dismasted brig. 1 stripped Renaudin, bundled the 
bjo^ overboard, arrayed myself in his clotlics, managed 
tp iMen a tricolor to the <mlzen-8tump^ and nviTAited 
my d^veranoe. It was not long delayed. The heroic 
Benmidfn .was safely convey^ on shore, and so 


sednloui^ idintl^bred to, that on the followiiv day' 
he was able to favour his admiring auditom with iKs 
charming story pnblisfaed in Les Victoires €t Cbagiuhei^ 
under the head of ** Le Passe-partout et Le Wasp.** ‘ 

‘How he, Jules Renaudin, had engaged the 
privateer off TTshant, in the Passe-partoiUt whidi, 
taking Are during the engagement, had left him -and 
his gallant sailors no other chance of success Other 
than that of taking to the boats and boarding tlie 
enemy. That was done ; and victory, faithful to the 
glorious tricolor, crowned the audacious attempt. Then; 
came tho tempest; and Captain Renaudin related 
how it happened that tho French and English crews . 
persisting, spite of his commands and suppHcations, to 
quit the sliip, liad all miserably perished. 

* This,* said Webbe, ‘ is a meagre outline of the pre- 
cious plan which 1, under stress of utter ruin and a 
French prison, extemporised, and, helped by my know- 
ledge of poor Renaudin’s antecedents, derived from 
broken conversations with him since he Iiad been on 
board the iras;), nicely fllled up and rounded off with 
ninny interesting details, to the great satisfaction of an 
applauding auditory. Renaudin w'as, 1 know, personally 
unknown in Nortlicrn France, or 1 might hardly have 
risked so audHcioua a ruse. It succeeded, fortunately, 
to admiration. 1 was flattered, feted, a handsome 
subscription was raised for me, and tlic hull and stores 
of tlie Wttsp, which vras cast on shore daring the 
night, were sold for my beneflt. Admiral Ducos, the 
French minister of marine, visited, warmly compli- 
riicntcd me, and in frank comidiance with a suggestion 
of some of my now friends, penned a certificat^.— I 
will shew it you some day — which sets forth the 
bearer, Jules Renaudin, lormorly one of the c^quipage 
of 1/ Orient, is a gallant seaman, who has deserved well 
of France and of all Frenclimen, I went in,* added 
Webbe, ‘ for tlie cross of tlie Legion of Honour ; but 
Napoleon happening to be extremely busy just then 
with his ow'ii pet niakc-hclieve, mine missed that 
distinguished recognition, wliich was a pity. Still, I 
laid done pretty well under the very awkward circum- 
stances; and I have since, off and on, played in the 
honoured name of Renaudin a fairly siicc^essful, but 
deucedly delicate game, wj^mh 1 am not aW».'l sorry 
is fast drawing towards a '!,Iose. pow, my dear 
Liiiw'ood, ive will, with Vour permission, adjourn to 
tho table d'hote Ah I you have no appetite ! The 


idea of dinner even disgusts a sensitivo organisation, 
over which tlic divine passion exercises just now 
despotic influence.’ 

•Go to the devil!’ 

•All in good time. Meanwhile, may I ask' the 
favour of being informtid. as soon ns you return from 
tho charming, and, 1 will hope, not inexorably cruel 

Cld^mencc, liow Have a care, my dear fellow, 

homicide, even if effected with a decanter, is punish- 
able in this country hy the galleys 1 Good-bye. My 
compUments to dear Clcuience.* 


ELECTRO-METALLUBGT. 

Last year, we introduced to our readers a limplU 
fled method of silvering, by the electric process, all 
articles ofljousehold use, now known as •substitutes 
|*for silver,’ and also of replating worn-out Sheffield 
ware, &c. We are gratified to know that attention 
has been eji^ensirely drawn to* this subject in Its 
domestic apjjhcation ; and we think it only due to our 
pupils to laV before them now some, results of our 
further expen slice, and to lead them on to new appli- 
cations of tlja attractive and really useful art. We 
shall, in as sliall a compass as possible, endeavomr; to 
render the pwsent paper a manual Ibr those who mny 
bo disposed! even now, to make a beglimhig, os 





wdEl •• • meftll nipplement to whai we hare than deif, it mntt be prepared, 'with a proper^ 

1^1^/. ' ^ ^ ' coating on the inside before nsing. Stoneware is not 

Ottf • ya tffl fl is based upon the idea of employing lioble to this objection, not being porous ;,abitt It is 
only such apparatus as may be found in almost any W easy to prepare the foot-bath wi^ a oomppsition 

inhabited house, as being both the safest and most as ibllows: - i, 

. . i. fnr Take two parts — say ounces-— of resin, one of ymlow 

^ i ^ tit A‘m- itiM hees-wax, two of finely pnlverised* (waslied) yellow 

manipulation ob still further to remoro the difficulties together in a pipkin; let your batfa^ 

which would deter the doinestio practitioner from 

give it tevernl thin coats of tlie 

applying to the art of Silvering. We omit all scientific mixture with a brush. This will render also common 1 
explfmations here, and come at once to tlie practical crockery, and oren wooden or tin vessels, as good fbir 
details. the purpose as delf; but caro must be taken to renew 

To prepare the silver, bath, chloride of silvor is the coating of tin vessels, if it should happen to be 
necessary. The best general direction for obtaining rubbed off. An ingenious person miglit make an 
this is to purchase the crystallmd nitrate of silver, the orccllcnt bath of sheet gutta-percha, but we have no< 
price of which is now more moiicrate than formerly j ourselves. Also our attentoonhw lately ^n 

ii .X • X J X « • X • drawn to an array of earthenware vessels of the com- 

dissfflveitinwato. Just sufficient, m a decanter, and eort, which would answer admirably as 

then fill up the decanter with strong salt and water. jf properly prepared with the above composition. 

This will precipitate the chloride in a white sediment. ^ 9 this ware is very cheap, we should be disposed 
Let it settle, and carefully pour ofT the wratcr. The to recommend its use, so prepared, for all the purposes 
same result, so far, may bo obtained a hitle cheape^r, for which a bath is required on the large sjgale. It is 
by dissolving bits of old silver, or small silver coins, best to have plenty of room for the complete immersion 
in nitric acid, and pn-cipitating tlie clilorido from the . ... 


solution as above. For this purpose, the acid must itot \ 


A practical difficulty is, how to suspend the articles 
in the liquid, when they arc large; and we shall 


he chemioany pum; and it U beat to dilute it with a;;;,Tibe 7 contri^rnii iy Wwch to 

water — about 1 of water to 4 oi acid —and put, say overcome it. 

one ounce of silver to four ounces of the diluted acid in Supposing the bath established on a shelf or table, 
a large bottle or decanter ; and apply a little heat by Sot up at each side of it an upright piece of boards 
placing it in a sauce-pan of hot water. As a certain secured to the table by an * angle bit' of wood or tin, 
elTervVJeence takes place at times, it is ivcll to liave some inches iiigher than the bntli itself. Each piece 
good room in the bottle, to prevent loss bv overflowing, should Iiave a hole, through which a strong inm or 

Avoid the fume, whicli nrisc from it, nnd let it .tend 

x*i 11 t 111- i* xi X 1 1 1 11* II bVom this wire, st one end, suspend the tube of the 

until all hahbiing from themetel Im. «.a.cd. If all „ i,y ’ports or as follows: take a common 

the silver is not dissolved, add more acid, and so on |p„,p chimnpv-glass, and tie strongly a b it of w et 
until it is so ; then fill up with salt and water, to bladder on one end of it ; tie to the other 
obtain the chloride, wliicli must be waslicd six or a strong slip of tin Or zinc five or six inches long; 
eight times with fresh water. Wo tliiiik, on the whole, bend this so as to hook on to the wire, and allowr the 
that the former of these methodB— that w'ith the pur- hladdcr-end to b# immersed, some inches at least, 
chased nitrate — is, in general, preferable; but, being j*' liquid baUi. 'llie zinc of the pile itself should 

acevstofi^d to it. we ours«;>^s adopt ilie latter method. ‘course, in this PlaB® f J 

. * ' 'A j.'.iw j -1 , X consist of strips of sheet zinc, so long as to go down 

; An ounce * Jisd^Vd, wo consider about to the bottom of the tube, and to hook on als^ 

equivalent to one and a half ounce of bought nitrate; to the iron wire; or shorter bits may be hung from 
and tho chloride from either will take tw'elve to a brass or copper wire, which shoiiid itself be twisted 
sixteen ounces of yellow pru8si.ato of potash, and round tho principal wire. It may be well to add, Sbat 
about three or four common bottles of water. They the glass lube should bo nearly filled with salt and 
should be put together as soon us possible, and boiled water. , . • • xu • 

gently in a clean tin vessel, for about twentv minutes ^ i 

r.. i..ir ... x • • XI '1 x M . necition with the pile : and lliat any object hung from 

to half an hour. Extreme aecuraey m lliese iletails is ifj' “t^e iiqui/bath will Imi so ns well. It is only 


not important. The ohjeet is to got potesli enough to ,he 7 Vo ^ ft ^hat;;^ 

dissolve the silver; but no harm is done by having jg ^e plated; und for this its strength and position 
more ; and, when desired, an ounce of silver will make afford great facilities. It must bo recollected that all 
a gallon of bath, as well as a smaller quantity. the wires to be used should be kept Ireo from rust» 

When the boiling is over, the liquid must lie allowed which may easily be done by using a little sand or 

to settle in pigs or bottles, and the clear liquor pounui '-isiery paper, , x , . . i u- 

oflT for use. We recommend keeping it in bottles. Tlic , important to understand the principle on^which 

wm , 

allowed to settle again, and poured off; and a third relations to each otlier of three different 

washmg of the dregs may be mode in this way, to agencies: th'^e.are— the surface of zinc exposed in 

prevent loss of silver ; and all articles should be ' the pile, the wtrength of tho saline solution in . the I 

carefuUy washed before being returned to domestic tuU>, and the laetaUic strength of tho bath. I 

use. iiy attending to one of these only, we can retain I 

In a former article, we entered sligh/y upon the entire command over the whole process— tliat is, by* 1 
important subject of the bath itself; wiauggested a or less mem the tuWwe can regulate \ 

ivi/k* Vui4^ii oii/sii. A. nvA X the electric current. INikieg the slips of zinc at one \ 

tommoii delf foot-brth, such a. uo fclnd m moit ^ » rtfp ^ 

hramj .Mid iiiiM ^,wo have used |ie ouvaelves \ {^„,erse<i in the tube, will auOce for a gallon of 
witk great latisfaction. But we^ found tlat the liquid bath ; and so on in proportion eitlier way. One tube 
penetrated ^e del( the salt rising in owstals on the will do for several gallons, but it may be necessaij 
outside; so tha|^ while we know nothing better as a to use several bits of zinc. The usual fault w 



U, that they go too fiut, Tising too much 
ty, when rmpioyjng the timplo pile. We 
fou^d, oil further tnalej that on the principle ve 
^ow explaining, tlie" current may be bo weakened 
the work may be left for many houtB without 
injury, with thia ns well ns with Danieirn pile. Thus, 
we should expose,, not four, but one inch of zinc per 
gallon in such a case ; and if, after leaving it all night, 
there was much deadness in the plating done, we 
should expose less another limp ; but we ahould not 
venture to leave it so long w'itliout first ascertaining, 
by practice, what four, five, or six liours would cifect. 
It must not be forgotten that, when a stronger current 
is used, the objects should be taken out frequentlj’, 
and rubbed clean and bright. It is impossible to say 
beforehand how often ; but it may easily bo known by^ 
observing when the surface assumes the dcad-wiiite 
or frosted look. 

A word about metals and their preparation. We 
gave, formerly, a mode of making the acidulated mer- 
ourial preparation, it may also he made by purchasing 
a little nitrate of mercury at the chemist’s, and dia- 
Bolving it in water, adding a few drops of nitric acid. 
When enough of acid is added, the liquid gives a 
bright silvery colour to any metal on wliicli it is laid. 
It is the result of our experience, tlmt, while the 
Bubstitutes, know'n under various names, may l>e 
plated thinlif without thia preparation — and, of course, 
require renewal friMiueiitly — it would be iiiiiKisbible 
to iny on them a siront, coat of silver witliout it. It 
is, tiiereforc, in our opinion an invaluable substance 
in connection with our art, and its cost is quite 
inappreciable. 

With tliis preparation, any one of the metals alluded 
to may be plated to any thickness desired; but we 
still object strongly to the use of albata nml all the 
inferior sorts. Their points and edges will, sooner 
or later, come through even the thick and cxjieusive 
400iiMn^ given by the great hoiisp.s, and then the 
'Contrast *of colour spoils the whole, liy using the 
best nickel silver or argentine, the poods will wear 
cut eri'enly to the last ; but fur the benefit of those who 
pC^fiess nlbata — a viuiluble lurus n non lurjudo — and 
do 1106' wish to sell it as old ntour, an«l piirebaso the 
better sorts fur plating upon, we have recently expe- 
rimented upon the subject of nickelisation, under the 
impression that if a slroMj coating of nickel itself is 
given in the first instance, it will, at siiiull cost, add 
greotly to the durability of the plated poods after- 
wards. After various trials, wc have Bucceinled in our 
object: our difiiciilty was to obtain a good adhesion, 
for tho precipitation of nickel from a solution of one 
of its salts is easy enough. The salt employed is 
the *animonincal sulpluite of protoxide of nickel,* 
dissolved in water, to wliicli we a^d about a tenth of 
ssfrer bath. In this way, and by not using too strong 
a current, we have obtained a good and adhesive 
coating of the nickel. Its use, previously to plating, 
must remove, so far, tho objection to the yellower 
metals. We use the above mercurial preparation 
even for brass and copper; not that it is necessary 
fbr adl^esion, we think that it preserves the purity 
of tlie bath, ima prevents the metals being flissolved 
iirbea first immersed. Of course, the nickeliscd goods 
UMlft be pre^psA^ed in the same way before plating. 

Wewuuid remind our reailcrs tliatjvast quantities 
of handsome Shefileld ware are annually broken up for 
the sake of tlte metals it contains ; the copper surfaces 
Mng quite exposed, while the silver edges are still 
. jperfcct. We have at present a really beautiful cruet- 
^Snd in use, which we purchased some months ago, in 
Sftate, for the price t»f the bottles, the seller throw- 
n the frame us a honm. It may have taken five 
kjBhiUinge worth of silver to give it a very strong 
as it is a large article ; and, with fair usage, 
it tiDW last a very long time. Most of the »Shefileld 


w^ is of finis Asign and pattern^ and it is a great 
pity to allow it to be lost. This may be a good place 
to observe that servants appear to be In tito halfit 
of grossly misusing plated ware. We have stendiand* 
some ware, which looked as if all the silver had heca 
rubbed off with sand or* coal-ashes. Honsekeopers 
should remember that it is not enough that plate- 
liowders should not contain mercury; they should 
also be carefully prepared in impalpable powder — 
say, one part of tripoli to two of whiting— and very 
sparingly used. If plate is well washed with soap 
and water, and wiped dry, n very little cleaning with 
leather and pou'dor will sullice. It may also be useful 
to observe that, in cases ft little copper appears 

on the angles of plated goods— and it may not he 
possible to replate Ihcin — tliey may be used by touch- 
ing the coppery parts with a little of tho mercurial 
liquid described above, ♦ 

Such is the famous ‘silver solution,* sold at about 
two shillings the ounce boMle by vendors in London 
and Paris, at a profit r)f about r/lO j^er cent., if not 
more*. Its eflL'ct is only for a day or two, but it can 
be laid on again in a few ininntcs ; .aiul when made at 
lionie, costs almost nothing, and so may liave its place 
as an economic agent. 


‘jv f»r iv.uui .ikut/jm).* 

At the death of Mr Jrirold in d*ino last, it was 
understood that lus snruving famii\ wore i-eft in ft 
condition far short of piMiiiry. but uliich yet scarcth 
reached that pitch of coinlbn in wliicli the fricindy /‘.(M 
admirers of the diwa^cd w'crc anxious to sec fbcMii 
placed. In tlieso circumstances, !\Tr Charles Pickens 
came for\\ar(], and, with tlm asBistnni‘0 of a numbcf of 
literary and other friends, gave a series of nmntcur 
theatrical jKTformanees, readings, and lectures, as lie 
delicately said, *iii rvihvmhnnu'o of Pouglas Jerrold.* 
These were so heartily patronised by the puldic, that 
before tho end of August two thousand pounds had 
been realised and expemded in the piircliase of a 
government annuity for Mrs Jerrold and her un- 
married daughter. 

Taking this pleasant lifl'io afiair in^onneetioii with 
the similar exertions made by Mr 'J'inickeray and 
others not long since in behalf of the widow of Angus 
I lieneh. we fei-l prompted to remark the iiK'Tonsed 
pow'cr and •rdluenee of literary nu n in our day, and 
the greatly improved iinitiial feeling now existing 
amongst thua. Porly^ye.-Ts ago, there was ^leither 
this power for good, nor tlie inclination so to use it. 
Tn nil earlier age, the descendants even of a Milton 
liad to be sought for after a few years in tlio haUnts of 
humble life. Now, a Pickens or a Tliackeray comes 
in like an angelic mossengor. and with the loving 
heart of one, to re-illiime the desolated hearth of their 
less fortunate literary CAtnfrh'es, Nothing, we beliove, 
eould bo further from tho lienrts of these men than 
the desire to sec their nets of this kind noted ; but 
it has appeared to us that the Jerrold Kemembrance 
in particular was too remarkable a feature of literary 
^life ill our day to be passed over in silence.' Wc, after 
all, use not a w'ord of mere praise ; we desire to raise 
no roll of applause. We only congratulate Mr 
Pickens, tfiict, in addition to all the results of his 
well-earned ' iterary fame, he can reckon on the power 
of effecting much good to his fellow-creatures. 

Printed and iSiblidied by W. and R. CirAiiniKiu, 47 jPsler- 
noBtrr PoWtl^oimoir, and 539 lllgb Street, EiinmuiMV. Also 
sold by Wiu^M KonmnnoM, 23 Upper BadiviUe Street, Dunuir, 
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than those whioh treat of tlie manners and customs of 
IN THE NORTH AMONG THE HERRINGS. inhnbit.ants of the fi^rent deep. It vas only tlie 

Tiir lierring-fislicry of Scotland prosonts aspects so other day our saimns decided the parr question, a 
picturesque and cxcit'uij?, that from our own personal well-known branch of the {rrcat salmon controversy; 
ob-'crvation and experience, we would cordially rcciom- and now wo arc in the very midst of speculation as to 
niervil si view of its doin£;s to the used-up * to any Sir the natural history and proper habitat of tho principal 
Clmrle* (‘oMstivain, dyin^j for a iu‘w * sensation,’ we iiiomboT of tho dnpva fanniy. Only a few«yeara ago, 

I e mill at oucc say : *0.> to AVick!** Althou^li there we still believed in wonderful tbeoriesns to tho sources 
' . T'. other large fishing-biations botli in Scotland and whence wq were supplied with this multitudinous fish. 

!\ ‘d;uid, duch as Dtiiibiir and Yannoiilh, Wiek is tl»e We took it for granted, that the herrings were natives 
, tr>to herring nielropolia, tlxi place wlierc this capital of far-away seas, and generated amid the icebergs of 
< with its belongings is the one stn])Ie nrLi<‘lo of com- Greenland ; and that, leaving, their frozen home, in one 
nicrce, and wliere, during Iho sca.-^uJi, a nightly" fleet of gigantic shoal of hundn'ds of millions of fish, they 
about twelve hinuln d bout?, uivm whicli some ten turned their .snouts to tins south, and reaching Britain, 
^jhtmsapd iiUiuan heings are dejicmlent, ]»rocceds tti se.s delivered thbiuselves up for the lienovolent purpose of 
in tlie lottery of iivriiiig-flshiiig. Both at feeding the peoi>le of these islands. Even now, wo 
Dunbar and A arnn)Utb, there arc large flcLts engaged know little more tliaii this: although we suspect thu 
'• In via, lishery ; but liiefie places l.aving been caught herring to be a native of our own seas— that it comes 

j ]!. t« e network of oni* railways, the produce of their into shillow water certain seasons to spawn; and, 

I l.r-nts is Viipitlly whirled aw%ay, fresh from the bosom having fulfilled this great purpose of natur e, that it 
•A i: de' Pj to the mighty mctropoli’<. Jt is at Wick again r« lms to tho nearest deep w'alcr. It uTKTniir 
ii'OJx we can see the proce.ss of the mre in all its period we commence our onset; the ‘full fish* l)eiDg 
romt>iet(‘iie::8 ; and here w(3 find other jiglits and the most esteemed in tlie market ; and here wo must 
8t>umis of iiip'resl and cxcitcmi nt bcsi'lts tlic herring notice tlio strange Anomaly, that daring the spawning 
drave and the death-f7/t(y> of the f’sh. season wo protect our Stilmoii, and avoid all kinds 

On ilitf •jca-boaten dills Jliat fr.unc tin* coast, arc of white fish, wdiich is precisely the period w^o *choose 

truvB ol ..of nature, and striking for ruslung upon tlie herrings, and destroy iiig them 

geological pheriomeiia stud the shore, lurthcr north, in myriads. 

and easy <if access from hence, there are tlie w’onderful As an instance of the very limited knowledge we 
' islands of Slietl.-iud, the primitive iiomo of a primitive possess of the natural history of even our most 
j peopl(», a hundred and fifty miles from the mainland, favourite fi.slies, w’P may state that at the recent' 
.and nearly a thousand from London. And there, far meeting of the British Association, a member, who 
away in the living waters of the North Allaatic, are to read an interesting paper ‘On the Sea-fislicties of 
be seen men who perform w'ondfous feats on the face Ireland,’ introduced specimens of a substance which 
of the rocks— fowlers w'lio peril their lives for the .sake the Irish fishermen considered to he the spawn of 
of a few eggs or a handful of fiallicr.*!. Let tho hbW: the turbot; slating tnat wdicrever this substance was 
Sir (Charles bowl over to Shetland, nnd view men bang, found, trawling was forbidden; tlie supposed spawn 
I ing to the slippery and crumbling rocks by tbeir toes being in reality a kind of si>oiigo, with no other 
I and lingers, the ravening ivahns surging hiindivds relation to fish except as being iii<}icativo of bedi of 
I of feet below tliem, and the inighD' eagle flapping m*..lusca, tbc abundance of which marks that fish is 
j his wings round their licad: .mid then let him say, if plentiful. It follows that the stoppage of the.trlwl 
; lie can, ‘there is nothing in it.' Some gentlemen who on the grounds where this kind of squid is found, 
i possess yachts have the fduck to venture among the the result of sheer ignorance, and causes the loss in 4 ^ 

I icebergs of the liigh latitudes ; and there ore hundreds likelihood of great.quantitics of tho best white fish. 

I who annually ‘ do ’ the fiords of Norway, the isles * AYe have called ilio herring-fishery a lottery, anc^ 

' of Greece, the Mediterranean, and Mount Vesuvius ; will presently appear how it deserves tliis charactAf. 

' but there be few' wdio know thoroughly our own land Some years the take is very large, and at other tiiBei 
of the mouutam and the flood, its scenery akfl employ- it does little more than pay expenses. The present 
monts^; who have fished for iiiltachs in H ictlanU, or season has been considerably under theAsaal average 
fowled on lone St Kilda, ay, or seen AV ck in tbc at all tho stations in Scottod^ This, coupled with 
herring-season. the fact of many places boing^now barren of fish that 

Of the many cuai^ters which compose t e romance in former times yielded a good supply, has given rise 
of aatural histoiy. there are none moro j interesting to an oxiinion that we are killing our goose with the 




Tlie orij^inotor and principal advocate of 
View n Mr John Clegliorn, who, being rcaident in 
place wliere our greatest fishing is carried on, has 
the most ample opportunities for observation and 
mearch. Tlie points of Mr Gleghorn’e doctrine are the 
following: 1. That the herring is a native of the waters 
in which it is found, and ne\’er migratos. 2. Tiiat 
distinct races of it exist at dificrent places. 3. That 
twenty-seven years ago, the extent of netting employed 
in tlie capture of the fisli was much less than what is 
now used, while the quantity offish caught was, gener- 
ally speaking, much greater. 4. Tiiere were fishing- 
atations some years ago wiiich arc now exhausted ; a 
steady increase having taken place in tlieir jiroducc 
up to a certain point, then violent fluctuations, then 
fl piil oztinction. 5. The races of herrings nearest our 
largo cities have disappeared first; and in districts 
where the tides are rapid, as among islands, and in 
lochs where the fishing-grounds are circumscribed, the 
fishings are precarious and brief; while, on the other 
hand, extensive sca-hoards having slack tides, with 
little accommodation for boats, are surer and of longi^r 
continuance as fighiiig-statioiiB. G. Prom these, pre- 
mises it follows tliat tlio extinction of districts, and 
the fluctuations in tlie fishoriKS generally, are attribut- 
able to overfishing. In 1818, with 2,000,000 square 
yards of netting, we cauglit 116,000 barrels; and tliis 
year in Wick, with nets to tlie amount of 22,000.000 
square yards, we have only some 82,000 barrels. Upon 
the whole, Mr Cleghorn's statements deservb attention ; 
and under present circumstances, the controversy may 
bo expected to go on with warmth. * Herrings,’ s.nys 
one of the belligerent journals, ‘will very soon be as 
rare a fish as the salmon, and found only on the tables 
of the wealthy.* 

■ vn formatiop which even our most intelligent 
fishermen can imiiart as to tlie natural history of the 
fish is BO scanty, ns to he of no practical value. They 
go out in their boats to catcii them, not to observe 
and note their Imbits. Of course, they huv'c in 
geneaal acquired a certain knowledge of the places 
where •their prey most do congregate; but even in 
this respect, the falling in with the shoal is quite a 
.chanco affair. The usiml mode of determining the 
whereabouts of the fish is very primitive, consisling 
principally of ohsorvations as to where the gulls arc 
roosting. If these arc found higli on tlio rocks, 
tlien the herrings arc supposed to be out at sea; if, 
on the other hand, the birds arc low down, or at the 
wateris edge, then the shoal is thought to be close 
inshore. However, our business for the present is 
with the actual modus operandi, and n night or two 
at sea, and a long and intorerted gaze at the land 
operations, havo made Us somewhat familiar with tlie 
•ubject. 

It was about half-past four wiicn wc left the har- 
bour of Wick, a I'ttle speck upon the weaves, dancing 
along with IlOO other little specks, all on the same 
errand. When we got fairly out of the harliour, the 
question was how to turn, to tlie cast or the west: 
after a consultation, we Inirc away to the right hand 
—-why I cannot tell— -our biown sail well filled, and 
our boat in full career before tber spanking breeze 
^ms wo passed the little harbour of Snrclet; and in 
an hour and a half were ofl’ Lybster, streams 
boats pouring like bees out of both of these places. 
Tacking about, wc made a run bock to what wc 
iiiought a suctablc place; and as the sun in gilded 
DHuesty was retiring into thi bosom of the waters, we 
Qpmmcnced preparatiiSis for the shooting of our nets. 
A fbw cautious persons were still rowing anxiously 
aboulf not inclined to be at the trouble of shooting 
tSl they saw whether or not their neighbours were 


rewardtA triibfifb^; but most (ff the others liad taken up 
their 'statione, and their partially fiir)ed sails denoted 
that the great business of tlie night iiail^temmenoed : in 
these the men having crept under the sail, were already 
conifortabiy asleep, their boats drifting with tlie. tide^ 
and their trains filling rapidly with the glittering 
tronsures of tlie deep. Now it became our turn ; and 
having selected a spot—a ratlicr difficult task amid 
the crowd of boats — wc commenced oUr labours. 
Away fiew net after net, over the side, till a train 
I was formed, like some great sea-serpent,* floating in 
our wake— the corks and bladders dancing up and down 
almost as fhr as the e 3'0 could reach ; in fact, our train 
must Iiave been fully a mile long—and on that night 
there could not have been less than lOUO miles of 
netting floating around us. Having hauled down our 
sail, wc waited patiently for some token of bucogsb; 
but wearier] at last, after an interval of about four 
hours, we liatiled our nets, and were rewarded with 
one solitary flsh! Although much disheartened, we 
resolved to try again ; but before doing so, wc pulled 
up and down among our neighbours, peering into 
their nets, to ascertain whellier tiiey had been more 
fortunate. At last wo found some with fish in them ; 
and again we thrr^ out our marking-buoy — over went 
the first sinker, and away flow tlio net, breadtli after 
brendil), till again our whole train was floating far 
upon the son. Fortunate neighbours were by this 
time hauling in and filling their boats witli herrings. 
Hark! in tlie distance there is a mighty noise, as 
if ten ihonsand thundcr-Bhowers w'cre rattling down 
on the ocean; and see, the distant flashing of the 
waters — they are bright witli light, .and vivid 
— for a ‘spot* of the herring-shoal lias risdiiSe^^ the 
sarlace, and the waves nro flashing in their brilliant 
p)iospl)orc8(‘cnce. A stone is thrown from a boat right 
into the centre of the fiery tumult, and in a moment 
the spot iins disappeared ; the ligiit has vanished, and 
the waters are again dark and still. It was a brief 
but hc«iutiful sight ; an ample reward of itself for the 
night*B labour. 

Not one of us bad spoken during tliis little scene, 
Imt at last ono of the Harris people, taking tlie 
jiipe from his moiitli, exclaimed : ‘ Ocli, och, but sho *11 
get plenty of lish the next haul!* And. Ik* proved 
to bo a true prophet. jl- * great 

luck, and the fish enme’^plashing over the side of the 
boat as thick ns hailstones. It took us two good hours 
to haul in tlio nets, and then we had time to look 
round, and observe the operations of our neigliboiirs* 
The sea for miles around was one mart of industry; 
and as tlie early village cock in distant harn-yards 
w.is proclaiming the advent of morn, the fleet was on 
the move, and all m.akiDg harbourwards. Home, high 
out of the water, took the lead, and dashed gallantly 
home with grc.'it rapidity— erupt}'. Others, deep sunk 
in the sea, licnvy laden with their miraculous draughts, 
crept slowly along, joyously dipping nn occasional oar 
to speed them on their way. Such were the results of 
the Lottery. Tlie herrings, it would appear, do not 
swim in an unbroken mass, but in tribes or nations— 
or at least in regiments and divisions— and the luckless 
boat between any two of these aggregations, fishes 
only the empty waters. Ono of our ueighlM)ur8 had 
not even a single fish, whilst another, more fortunate, 
was laden to tlio gunwale. About six o’clock, wo 
made the harbour, and found hundreds of boats already 
berthed, and conmicncing operations for landing their 
freight. 

We Rre^yow at a point where tho herring ceases to 
he an objei a of natural history, and becomes an article 
of cotrimor 'e ; and we must, as we have said, resort of 
necessity t [ Wick, in order to see all the business opera- 
tions of th 'fishery brought into a focus. Here, daring 
the heat ol Ithe season, that is, from the end of July to 
tho first wtek in September, when the local fishernuai 
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are fwaieted hy hired banda, are congregated all who 
liaire an intevfVjb in the Ashing ; and the coup eTaal is 
full of aaitisallfltHiCr^ The herring fleet, when the weather 
ie farontBhle, begins to move out of harbour about 
floor , o’clock, and, as it is some liours before the whole 
fleet ^are dispersed ou the waters, before tliis is acconi> 
plished perhaps some are already returning laden with 
flth. And again, it sometimes hap)>eiia, that as the 
last boats are comiivjr in, those wlio like to start early 
are pushing away for a new campaign. From six 
o*<doek A. If. till about three in the afternoon, the 
hustle is at the thickest; and strangers visiting the 
hillside which overlookH the harbour, will sec the sight 
in all its glory. 

Viewing the harbour and quays from this vaningc- 
ground, which commands the greater portion of the 
scene, the spectacle is striking, as all the hiirrj^ and 
bustle incidental to the cure is here concentrated. 
Scores of boats are already in, and tho various crews 
have begun the process of carrying ashore the fiali. 
Men clad in picturesque oilskin leggings and original- 
looking overcoats, aiul boots that might be coffins to 
ordinary humanity, are busy witli groat wrodeii spades 
sboveliing the herrings into tho baskets, four of wliich 
make a cran. These arc rapidly carried — for every- 
thing is done in a desperate hurra' — by the gangs of 
hired men to*t1ie gutting-phicos, which are of tlic dimen- 
sions of an ordinary-sized room, but with low sides — 
and the glittering eonteiitH of the baskets poured in 
like a torrent ; then n })crson vrho is on the wateh to 
keep an account of what is brought, rushes like a 
madman to a barrel containing salt, and spreading 
tho herrings witli a spade, scatters large liandfiils 
ovd^ If tho take lias been largt*, this goes on 

for hours ; tho quay-roads tfien h(>conic anklo-decp in 
brine, the men arc dripping licrriiig-water all the wMy 
from the boats to tho trougiis; and tlic atmosphere is 
laden with the wersh pcrfuinu of the fresh fish. Upon th(> 
arrival of caeli boat, the same routine lias to bo gone 
tbrough, till all the llsli have boei* brought on shore. 
By this time, the operation of gutting and packing is 
in full force, and constitutos a highly curious clement 
ill tho picture. 

For some time before, wc had seen lounging about 
tlie curing-yards, and wandering among the pile.s of 
cmjfity barrels, p, a».r‘onirruon8 hut not uninter- 

esting portion ot tho assemblage: groups of Highland 
girls dressed in white sliort-gowns and blaek petticoats, 
and with uncovered liair in smooth and glittering 
1 braids. They had a bright indcpeiKlent look, wliich 
was very piquant, and seemed to observe, with a sort 
of careless curiosity, tlic coarse labours of the men. 
But where are they now ? A sound as if of the slap 
of Harlequin's sword, and tfiiort-gowns. pctiicoatp, 
and girls arc suddenly transmogrified into veritable 
witches, *80 withered and Aq wild in their attire,* 
that we start almost in terror, wondering what part 
they are to play in tho drama. Wc have not long 
to vrait, however, for they arc at once seized with the 
tarontular phrensy of the men, and fling themselves 
headlong into their business. Tlie operations performed 
by them are indeed carried on with singular speed and 
dexterity. Yonder woman with the bfood-bespattered 
visage, a very fiend incarnadined, guts a herring every 
two seconds; and her neighbour at tlio barrel, when 
kept well supplied with fish, packs it in the regula- , 
tioii style in eleven minutes: that is, she rouses tlie 
fish ill a large tub, takes them out in handfuls, and 
then arranges them in mathematical order in the 
barrel; sprinkling a portion of salt on eacl^fiycr. And 
so they proceed till the trough is <it last ijhiptied ; and 
then they forthwith resume their naturll shape and 
costume; and with their white short-Irnvns, black 
petticoats, and braided hair, and with I he flush of 
exercise and tri'imph on their cheeks Ind iu tlicir 
eyes, turu their ba^s upon the scene akd return to 


their homes. Tliis occupation ' being of the natorq 
of piece-work, is very lucrativu, and these pymphs hf 
the herring-trough, being able to realiso considerable 
sums of money, are among the gayest bdlles .of Bie 
town; but when posted round the trough, dipp&ig 
their brawny arms deep among the scaly treasures, 
seizing each n fish, ripping it up, heaving It^lnto a 
basket, and throwing the viscera Into a box, at the 
rate of thirty a minute, they form a group easier 
to imagine than descrilic. It is Saturday, and the 
quays are tliroiiged with carts, busy carrying away 
the nets to be spread out and dried on the neigh« 
boiirir g fields, and tlicro they rcmiun till Monday, 
there Iteing no fishing either on Saturday or Sunday 
nights. During tlio season, the brae of rultcncy- 
lown, which adjoins Wick, is crowded with spec- 
tators looking down on tlie animated scene below, 
and in the afternoon, watching the going out of the 
fleet to sea. 

Tlic conmiprcc in herring is difTerent from most 
other kinds of trading, inasmucli as the whole of the 
goods arc bought months before they are brought to 
market. In some of the German or Prussian ports, 
theie lives a nierelnint whose busincss^cousists in 
sending salted herrings into the far interior of the 
contini‘ 11 ^ wIktc they arc luxuries which sometimes 
only the rich are able to purchase: he knows the 
markets wliich arc oiien to him, and tho iiurobor of 
Iwirrols lie can readily dispose of. He is generally a 
person of some capital, and able to advance money 
to tlic curers wdion required. He corres{xmd8 with 
Iheni, and bargains lor a certain number of barreli 
at a certain price ; and it is these curers who come in 
between the mcndiant and the fisherman to deal for 
the * green fish.* Tlicn the fisherman, having made his 
bargain, which is general iy so much per cran, and a 
bounty to each boa^^in addition, proceeds to sup]^e- 
ment his regular crew, wliich may consist only of 
himself and his tw'u suns, by hiring two 
the sturdy men who annually visit Widj^roiiMBe 
islands for the purpose of assisting in the fishery, 
'riiesc* ‘hired men’ receive perhaps £.5 or L.6 for tho 
6c.«soii, ^besides lodging and food; and as to bounties 
and prices, they vary considerably. Thus onc/of the 
local papers informs us, that * the bounties paid lust 
year ranged from L.20 to L.flO and upwards, besides 
tKTqiiisites. Those given for the present seasoirs 
fishing, w'c were told, varied from L.flU to L.50, in 
addition to Its. and upirnrds, per cran. Tlie com- 
plement of fish agreed to be delivered to tho curer, 
provided they are caught, is 200 crans. All beyond 
that quantity is at the fislierninn's disposal, and the 
curer generally enters into a new contract for tlie 
surplus.* There is generally an influx of about five or 
si.v thousand of the liurdy islanders of Skye, or the 
LewKs acconipnnicii .by inunero is female relations, 
who find einploj'inent at the troughs. The bargains 
with curers arc made, perhap.s, at the close of one 
season for tho next. Tlie curer has to bring liome 
the billet-wood, get it sawn qp into staves— for 
wl.ich purp('«;e there are several ivatcr and stoam mills 
at Wick— and then have it converted into barlelfl, 
of which many hundreds have to be kept in stock. 
Then lie is obliged to have ou hand a large stock of 
salt. A stuff of coopers is also necessary to make, up 
the barrels, aiV 4o head and hoop them when they ore 
filled with ilshrand have the v;irioiis parcels ready to 
be ex.iiiiincd and branded by the officer of the Board 
of risherics ; after which they arc ready for shipment 
to the various home and coutiuental markets. 

The scenes presented, oven at our ^mailer fishing- 
gtatioiis in tlie iierring’season, are well w'orth seeing ; , 
but to view the great picturS iu perfection, requires 
a visit to \lillck, or a tour of tho Moray Firth, where 
there are also a great number of harbours for the 
fisheries. I^ct tourists take our advice, and spend a 
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i&rfeaigtit fit Wide, making a run to John o* Groat's, or 
a ylsit to Shetland, to diversify the scene a little. Wo 
OjOTer this as a prescription that will kill one year's 
•nstti as dead as a cured herring* 

ANATOMr OF A LITERARY FORGERY. 

Although, doiibticss, all the world, or at least all the 
reading part of It, has lieard of that most audacious 
of literary forgeries, Vortiyem, a Tragedy, yet, as we 
suspect that %'ery few even of thfffcw who have seen it 
have ever read it, and that only a small minority of 
our readers generally is at all likely to bo acquainted 
with its history, we purpose to avail ourselves of the 
recent acquisition of a copy of the rare reprint of 
1882,* to supply — in many places in the forger's own 
words— such an account of the circuinstahces which 
led to the perpetration of tlic fraud ns shall be M'antiug, 
we fiilly hope, neither in interest nor instruction. 

Samuel Ireland, the father of the unhappy lad 
whose career we are about to truce, was emphatically 
one of those madmen who make men mad — one of 
those idolaters wlio esteem the book above the life, 
and who, without an eye to sec or a heart to under- 
stand wherein lies the greatness of him wliom they 
adore, prefer some flltliy, worm-eaten, useless relic of 
tlieir deified mortal to the body of genius and wisdom, 
w'hioii is in tlie better testament of his works. Even 
such a divinity, according to the testimony of the son, 
was Shakspeare to Samuel Ireland. *Four days at 
least out of the seven’ were his writings made the 
after-dinner tliemc of the old man's conversation; 
while in the evening, itiil further to iinpre.ss llic sub- 
ject upon the minds of his son and his visitors, certain 
plays were selected, and a part allotted to each, in 
order that they might rend aloud and — commune, 
doubtless, with the soul of llicir divinity, and extract 
the licart of the mystery ? no— hut in order that they 
a<*quire a knowledge of the delivery 
^oTBlank verse articulately and with proper emphasis!' 
* The comments to whicli these rehearsals, if 1 may be 
permitted so to call them, gave rise, were of a nature 
to elicit, in all its bearings, the enthusiasm entertainod 
by Ljy father for the bard of Avon. him, 

Shaksjtcore was no mortal, but a diviriity ; and fre- 
quently, while expatiating on this subject, impregnated 
with all tlie fervour of Garrick, with whom he had 
been on intimate terms, my father M'oulrl declare that 
to possess a single vestige of the poet's hntdtrriting, would 
he esteemed a gem beyond all price, and far dearer to him 
than his whole coJlcction.’ At these conversations, 
young Ireland was always present, ‘swallowing with 
avidity tlie honeyed poison ; wlicn, by way,' lie say.s 
‘of completing this infatuation, my father, wlio had 
already produced picturesque tours of some of tlie 
British rivers, determined mi comiueiicing tliat of the 
Avon, and I was selected ns the companion of ins 
journey. Of course,' lie adds, ‘ no inquiries were spared, 
either at Stratford or in the neighbourhood, respect- 
ing the miglity P 9 .ct. Every legendary talc, vended 
anecdote, or traditionary necount, was treasured up. 
In sliort, the Damc^hj^liakspearc ushered in the dawn, 
and a bumper, quafilm to his immortal memory at 
night, Mted our weary ‘eyelids to repose.' 

by the reiterated eulogies rung in his ears 
^nNlng Shakspeare, by his j'athcr'i'^ chthusiasni, and^ 
Xmme all, by the Incessant remark oil the old man's 
nPrt, ‘that to possess even a* 'signature of the bard 
Ihvould make him the happiest or hpman beings,’ it 
ot^curred to young Ireland to take adv|intage of his 
residence in q, cimvoyanccr's office, environed by old 
deeds, to produce a spwious imitation of Sbaksiiearc’s 

^ jfOs f!hnk$penre Forgeries, l orf/arm, a Triheiijf. BcfprlnU'd 
fMi.tlU) edition of 1700, with an InUuduction. By ^V. H. Irolniid. 

LM^OII* ISttr 


autograplA Having supplied himself with a tracing of 
the poet's signature, he wrote a mortgage-deed, imitat- 
ing the law-hand of the time of Janies I., and affixed 
thereto Shakspeare's sign-manual. This mortgage- 
deed, purporting to be between Shakspeare and one 
Michael Fraser and Elizabetii his wife, not only trans- 
ported the sage elder into tlie seventh heaven of 
felicity, but attracted crowds of other connoisseurs and 
antiquaries. To the question wiiere the deed was 
found, Ireland the younger replied, tliat ‘he had fanned 
an acquaintance with a gentleman of ancient family, 
possessed of a mass of deeds and papers relating to his 
ancestors, who, finding iiim very partial to the exam- 
ination of old documents, had permitted him to inspect 
them ; tliat, shortly after commencing his search, the 
mortgage-deed in question liad fallen into Ips hands, 
and had been presented to him by the proprietor.' He 
added, * tiiat the personage alluded to, well aware that 
the name of Shakspeare must create a considerable 
sensation, and being a very retiring and diffident man, 
had bound him by a solemn engagement never to 
divulge his name.' Wiiereupoii — so completely had 
this young rogue's skill and plausibility produced 
tlie clFect lie wished— Mr Byng, afterwards Viscount 
Torrington, Sir Frederick Eden, and many otiicrs, 
gave it as their decided opinion that, wlicrcsoevcr he 
found the de(Hl, there, no doubt, the mass of papers 
existed wliich had been so lung and v.iinly sought after 
by the nninerous commentators on Shakspeare ! 

Thus urged to make ‘ further searches.’ as he 
modestly called them, the young scapegrace pro- 
ceeded to pen a few letters and ‘Tlie Profession of 
Faitli of William Shakspear,’ * tlie whole ot* 
passed muster, nltboiigli, in many insta^!^ the 
(lucinuentH produced as two hundred years old had 
not been fabricated many liours previous to their 
production. On the pretcndcMl ‘ Profession of Faith,’ 
particularly, Dr Warton, after having twice perused 
tlie important document, pronounced a pompous 
eulogy in the presence of J>r Parr : * Sir, we liave 
many fine things in our church-service, and our 
liturgy abounds in beauties; but liere, sir, is a man 
who has distanced us all ! * 

Well might the precocious lad be excited by these 
old ass-heads to more ai^ihitious efTortsI he 

announced the existence aw-nttrlcv — yortigern 
wc liavc already referred to— although, if lie is to be 
believed, lie liad never essayed a pen at poetical 
composition, and had not at the time written a single 
line of tlie play wliieb lie purposed producing. Prior 
to its completion, the fame of iiis discoveries iiad 
resounded from one extremity of tho country to 
the other; and on l]»c completion of the drama, 
strenuous applications were made by the lessee of 


* U is curious cnuu!;li that u Romcwlmt similar Araud bad, a 
I quarter of a c<'ntiiry l>crurc, been played off by Steevens upon 
Muluiip. Thuinw ilurt, a descendant of ftjliakRpearcVi sister, Joan, 
employed, in tlie year 1770 . a bricklayer of the nomo of Mosely 
to neW'tilc bis housi*— tiic sumc liuuse in Henley Street, Stratford, 
bequeathed by the poet to his sister * for the term of her natural 
life, Ht the yearly r( lit of twelve pence;* and bore, between tho 
rafters and tlie tilin;;, he discovered, or is snid to liavo discovered, 
a maiiuseript of six ie.ivt's, purportin;; to be * 'Pbo Oonfession of 
Faith of .lohii SiiaUsjiear itho poet's fatiior), an unworthy membin* 
of tho holy (‘atludic relii;iun.' Mosely gave hb prlsso to Mr Peyton, 
Hn alderman of Mtrutford, who sent it to Malone, through the Rev. 
Mr Duvtniport, ns a curiosity of great iuiporiauce. Malonp W'aa 
eonipletcly deceived. ‘ ] imvo taken some pains,' he eays, in ITMh, 
*tn ar.eprt:iin the authenticity of this document, and am perfectly 
satistiod tliat it is genuine.' But the paper, as we have said, wits a 
fabrication, uiui a clumsy one— a triok of Steevens to mislead hia 
rival editor. Vfiilonc, however, discovered his orror at lost.. * £ have 
sinec obtains ' dociiinents,* he says in n subsequent publication, 
‘ that clearly »rovc it could not have boeii the oompositton of any 
of our poet'^ [family.' Boswell quietly and judiciously dropjied 
the tlocumer ' fl'oin his edition, treating It as a paper that had 
never existed Malone himself woe not ^Itlcss of like unseemly 
fro lids. The Irawing of Khakspoare’s house of New IMaee, wiileh 
figures in hi i edition of 1700 as token ‘ from the margin of an 
ancient survo|,’ is, by his own confession, a forgery. 
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Co vent Gftrden Theatre to fleonro it; but the elder 
Ireland, from his long intimacy with the Sheridan 
and Linley faniil)^ preferred Drury Lane, where 
the play waa aiibBequently represented. 

Malone, whole experience of deception had ^ircn him 
some caution, now stood forward as * generalissimo of 
the unbelievers.* * Some pamphlets pro and coa. hwl 
also issued from the press, while the newspapers inces- 
santly teemed with paragraphs written on the spur 
of the moment, and dictated by the particular senti- 
ments entertained ns to the papers by their authors. 
Malone having, in the interim, collected his mass of 
documents intended to prove the whole a forgery, 
committed them to the press, under a hope thiit he 
should bo able to publish his volume before the repre- 
sentation of Vorfigerrt. The hiilkiness of his pro- 
duction, however, having defeated tliat object, he, the 
day the piece was to be performed, issued a notice, 
to the effect that lie had a work on the eve of publi- 
cation which would infallibly prove the manuscripts in 
Mr Ireland's possession mere fabrientionh, and warn- 
ing the people not to he imposed upon l»y the play 
advertised lor that night's rcpresentatioi , ns Indiig 
from the pen of Shakspearo. ‘ My father’ — it is young 
Ireland who write? — ‘having procured a copy of this 
notice, though late in the day, instantly forwarded to 
the press the following handbill, and distributed an 
Immense number amongst tlio assembled multitudes, 
then choking up every avenue to Drury Lane Theatre : 
“'VoFtTiOBUN. — A vmlevoknt and impotent attack gn 
tlie Siiakspeare MSS. having appeared on the ero 
of representation of the play of Vorligern, evidently 
I..*iej(ide^to injure the interests of the projirietor of 
the Mr Ireland feels it inipossil)le, within the 

short space <»f time that intervenes between the pub- 
lishing and the representation, to produce an answer 
to the most illiberal and unfounded assertions in 
Mr Malone's ItHpnn/: he is therefore induwd to 
request that the play of rottipfru may he heard with 
that rmnhur that has ever 'distinguished a JJrittsh 
audienre” * 

John Philip Kc'inhle, wlio was then stage-manaffcr 
at Drury T^ane, and had had the hero’s part in the 
tragedy assigned to him, saw at a glnncc that such 
[ rnblpsl* >as composes Vortigepn could never have emau- 
! ated from the :i ’ii\i S|fr,n‘ :p«aro, even in bis baby- 
i hood, and passed that sentr iu;e upon it which he felt 
the public oucht, and did afterwards most oUectiially 
pronounce. Ife therefore did liis best to procure its 
representation on the Jirsf, instead of the .iccond, of 
April 179G, ‘in order to pass upon the audience the 
compliment fools all* Foiled in thi.s bv the interpo- 
sitibn of old Ireland and Mr Sheridan, Kemble, how- 
ever, BO managed that the farce of Mg (Imndmother 
should follow tlie traged}^ ‘intending that all the 
bearings of that production should be applied by the 
audience to the subject of the Shakspenrinn papers.’ 
He is also charged by the younger Ireland with having 
preconcerted^ a signal when the opponents of the papers 
were to manifest their disapprobation. For this pur- 
I pose, the following line in the fifth act was selected : 

And when this solemn mockery is oVr. 

However tliis may be, no sooner liad lie arrived at this 
line, which he delivered in an exceedingly pointe^i 
manner, than *a deafening clamour reigned throughout 
one of the most crowd^ iiouses ever rcenliccted in 
theatrical history, wliich lasted several minutes. Upon 
a liearing being at lengtii obtained, instcad^if taking 
up the following line of the speech in nyatiun, Mr 
Kemble reiterated the above line with anlcxpression 
the most pointedly sarcsstic and acrimclious it is 
possible to conceive. Added to this, tils lato Mr 
Dignum was purposely placed by Mr K«laihle in a 
suUurdinate part, vlicrein, speaking of thl sounding 
I of trumpets, he had to exclaim: “Act thcmvdlow on/** 


I which words were uttered with such a nasal and tin- 
kettlo twang, that no muscles save those of adamant 
[sic] could liavo resisted the powerfhl incentive to 
laughter.* ^ 

So for the Irelands and their adherents were 
scotclied, but not slain. Malone's Investyatim was 
at length published, and was answered by Oeorge 
Chalmers, first in his Apologg for The SeUevers^ and 
next in Ida Supplemental Apuhgy^ wherein ho refuted, 
to young Ireland’s satisfaction, every position laid 
down by Malone. After the avowal of the fbrgeryi 
the author of Vortigern forwarded two very humble 
letters tr> Mr Chalmers, who, maintaining a prudent 
silcMiee, never answered them. 

This avowal was made from a stroke of conscience. 
The foTgory had been ciiarged upon the older Ireland 
instead of the younger. It was argued that the latter’s 
youth — he was but nineteen — precluding all possibility 
of the papers being his, the whole must have been 
fahri(*atcd by his father, who had made the son the 
vehicle of introducing them to the public. It seems, 
liowever, that the former was a total stranger to every 
proceeding in the composition of the papers; and 
George iiteevens, who had been also sdRpected of 
parti(‘i|)ation in the fraud, is stated by Ireland to 
liavc been^cqually innoeont. Urged by the imperioui 
motive of rescuing ids father's character from unmer- 
ited obloquy, he came forward with the truth, having 
first abandoned the paternal roof, and relinquished a 
profession for wliich he was studying. ‘With the 
wide world before mo,’ he says, ‘and a host of the. 
most implacable eiH?mi<*s at my hack, ere my twentieth 
year, 1 entered upon the eventful pilgrimage of life, 
witliout a guide to direct my steps, or any means of 
existence save those which might result from my own 
industry and perseverance.* Of ids after-career we 
know nothing. a 

INDIAN SERVANTS. 

There has been an occasional gleam of sunshine in 
the lurid horror of the terrible revolt of the sepoys. 
Many instances have occurred of fidelity and hnnianity 
amongst a people whose prujudices and devotfonal 
feelings are all against their alien rulers. TliesiO have 
chieily hecui found amongst dorn(>stic servants — the 
men who have been hrouglit into close home contact 
with the English. It may not be uninteresting to our 
renders, just at this moment, to liear something of the 
habits and olliccs of this race, to gaze upon a rude 
skctcli of our IndiMn servants ; and we can best draw it 
by recalling our first impre8.sion.s and observations con- 
cerning them. Two days after onr landing, a feverish 
attack confined me to niy cdiamber and the adjoining 
sitting-nMim. As yet, I had only seen tiie servants en 
masse, ns it were, witlftiut absolutely distinguishing one 
from the other. Now, as it was not clear whether niy 
illness was infectious or not, I was left to the care of 
the native ayah and a European maid. After sunset, 
tidu' mg they would both bo glad afia little cool air, 

1 told them they might leave nm,* and go on tl|e 
house-top or into the garden change. They 

accepted the offer gladly, and jPEoon after fell asleep 
on the sofa of tho 8ittiiig-r(l|^ 1 awoke with eager 
thirst ; and as J slowly opJicd my eyes, beheld what 
appeared to mc,jilt firsL^ strange vision. On a mat 
on tiio ground, nt t1ie|loot of the sofa, sat tlie tall 
figure of a very lm|||fnsnme native, Ids arms crossed 
oil his bosoniApnis large black eyes fixed earnestly 
on my face, ffle was dressed in a peon's attire— that 
is, a sort of short wliitc blouse girt ronnd the waist 
by a sash ; a turban on fds and a sword beside 
Idni. That lie was devout, a short strip of paint 
lietween his eyebrows testified. I felt at first a little 
uneasy at finding myself the object of that fixed stare ; 
but it was only si^ificant of the watchfulness of a 
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"attendant The moment I etirr^ the dark 
ejNw fell> and the lithe fbrm roae with noiseless grace. 
]pe went outside tlie crimson silk screen which stood 
iA the ddbr, and returned with a glass of toast and 
water, which he held kindly, but very respectfully, to 
my lips. When I had finished drinking, he replaced 
the tumbler, and (igain seated himself, this time with 
ifroopinff eyes and 'folded arms, for 1 was awake, and 
could speak if I needed any tiling. Still not a move- 
ment escaped him. 1 was restless, and he smoothed 
and arranged my pillows ; I dropped niy handkerchief 
— it was restored instantly ; I looked flushed, and ho 
brought a punkah of painted feathers, and fanned me. 
A kinder nurse than this poor jieon T never saw. 

He was, 1 found, the sepoy who waited in the? young 


^Parsee know, Ma’am Sahib. Bun f^igry 'oos men 
wioked ; ho Aide Ain JaceJ 

Once a European maid-servant asked him why he 
sighed so deeply, as he came out of the lady's room. 

'All, because mo like Ma’am Sahibs and site so 
wicked ; I know God be angry with her.' 

* Wljy, what has she done wicked?’ 

‘ She blow out candle, like nothin* *t nil. Oh 1 ’ 

This lamentation of poor Arjesia reminds me that 
it is—at least on the Bombay side of India— the 
pcniliar office of a separate servant to light and 
extinguish the candles and lamps. This man is called 
a tnassall ; and it was his office I thoughtlessly usurped 
when I blow out llie taper, and shocked my kind 
Varsee friend. It is this man, the niassall, who steals 


ladies’ apartments; and at night, with his drawn sword 1 noiselessly through the chambers at nightfall, and 


beside him, slept at our oj)en (diainber-doors, over 
ready, if called on, to destroy an insect or bring a 
cup of tea. A civil, quiet, amiable man was Juan 
the sepoy — a MohammcdHn, wc believe, tbongli, as wc 
were not allowed to talk on religious subjects with 
the servants of ibc palace, wc could not be sure. 

His service was a gentle one. He was always — 
except at Ifis hours for eating, &e. — to be found seated 


lights the M'icks iloating in a tumbler of cocoa-nut oil, 
wbicli staml on the floor of every bedroom. If a light 
is required at any other hour in the twenty-four, it 
is the inassall avIio is souglit to liglit it. I once nearly 
lost an Knglish mail by requiring a taper to seal my 
letter. Tiie inassall had to he found before light could 
bo obtained at all ; and when the tajicr Avas ligiited, 
it w'as Bto))ped by every Parsec it met on its road to 


near' the sitting-room door, ready to go errands, pull | mo, that the /»•.•{< kindled fire might be duly reA'ereiiced. 
the punkah or fan which bangs across the ^oom, pick I J^arsces, peons, massalls. Who come next? Oh, 
up a liandkerohief, wipe our and render every [ the uyalil In order of prcecdonee, she* should have 

i^ort of miscellaneous service which English languor ’ heen first. We can see that important personage even 
or luxury might exact. And his * spiriting’ Av.as done j now, in our mind's eye —-a small wonmii, rather old 
in a style worthy of Ariel, so graceful was it, and ! tog, gaily dressed in a yellow satin jacket, and a 
f^iioiseless, and calm. j A'oluniiiious veil falling all round her, of while mqslin 

There were two hundred servants altogether in and ; edged with gold. Her office was to attend Jier young 
about Parell. The head doinesticii were Parsees. The j ladies after the bath, hr.iid hair, which she di^r^.s^-- 
major-domo, a fat, portly personage, ruled all the j perfc<jtion, ami otherwise atlire tlioni ; but sb^Mmnld 
others. He was a good-looking iiihii. witli a very i not work ns an English Indy’s maid does, and therefore 
intelligent countenance, handsome, though disfigured ' an essential member of the feminine stafi'was a 
by the high purjilc cotton Guebre cap. All the men . or tailor. 

who waited at table, or brought food, \A hen at any time I Our dirgee, hired at fifteen rupees (L.l, 10s.) per 
Parsees. 1 found, Avhon wc travelled, month, was a Portuguese half-caste, rejoicing in the 
lat I had to commit the custody of my rupees, in their i name of Giuseppe Maria Kmaimele da Silva. Seated 
Jieavy bag, to (Jursotjee, the vnrlcr butler, (»r major- on a sheet in one corner of our l)edroi)in, he waited 
'domo’s assistant, who doled my money out to me wlien ' quietly for anything to mend or make, and did his 
tequi^d, and was treasurer in like manner to the i work heaiilifully. His gemius was, however, rather 
irhol^family. These servants wore very superior to i imitative than cioaiive. He always made dresses 
tbebther domestics. Handsome, aeiive, inulligent, j by a European pattern, save in one iitstane,'* ^when, 
and kindly, they ahew superiority of race in a very i to please him, Ave all(iw’gri^Viinifr3frS'4a^/.c up an hidia 
extraordinary degree. One of them Ava.s culled the j muslin just as he chose. It was, when fini8)ie<l, 

* Count d’Orsay’ of the establishment, on account of | of a pretty fancy, ihongli very singular, being trimmed 
his studied elegance of manner, whie-h w.aR at times 1 all over Avitli small liins of muslin, fast>mcd with 
very entertaining. He went to the governor one day, ! bows of ribbon, lie worked beaulifuily, his stitches 
and witli profound humility requested ‘a letter of I being nearly iiivisilde. Wlieii lie left me f(»r another 


introduction * to the staff-Burgeon, the tnlciited and 
excellent Dr M‘Lennan. The governor, aniUKcd at 
tbo request, asked why lie wished to liaA’c it. ‘ To a.sk 
some pills,* was tho reply. A^.H.”-Tlic pills were 
of course supplied to all of the liiousehold who asked 
for litem. Another lime, when avc were travelling, 
wd I had unwittingly rested my feet on a coA'cred 
basket at the bottom of tho carriage, .mti act wdiich 
Caused him, as pHsedditore, some uneasiness, lie came 
up to the door, liO|red profoundly, and observed * that 
it was not pood for health to sit with lier feet 

in the butter!* Oti^iwn especial Parsec, however, 
the 'ladies* favourite.’ wai superior to all tho others. 
His name was Aijcsia; no v'as active in fulfilling 
the slightest request; honeij^ kintfj^^aiid inteliigenff 
' and took apparently a greater )y||tcre6t in us than the 
other servants did. He liked to teiM)lain customs, to 
teach us Hindostance words, to infi^^us about his 
.oyrn faiUi. Once, on occasion of a totsMpcIipse which 
place difring pur BtAyf,in India, wc asked him 
<^10 pf»opip Qf adjoining village were tam- 
and making such a noise. He n'plied: 
It people think that great serpent como to cat 
ao they beat tnm-tam to frighten him aw'sy.’ 
wbal do you think the darkness is, Arjesia ?' 


place, he brought a certificate for my signature ; this 
paper, evidently written by some profe.ssional stsribe 
or letter-writer, stated that the said Giuseppo Maria 
Emnnuele da Bilva was * Iionoiirahle, discreet, honest, 
clever — an unequal led*- dirgee,' and, in fact, possessed 
of every virtue under benvon. 1 demurred a little at 
having to ni:ikc, or rather sign, such assertions ; but 
1 was told the certificate would only bo taken at its 
real value, as it was a mere form ; so I added thereto 
niy name. 

• Ayah * proved to be the least trustworthy of our 
Indian servants. Having taken oficnce at one of her 
'young ladies,’ she changed a bottle of red lavender for 
ono of laudanum ; and but for a mi8t<ake of the hakim 
or native doctor, who dispensed medicines in the house, 
the dose thus taken might have been fatal, and a very 
charming young lady have been lost to English society ; 
but the V^udanum Jiad by accident been mixed with 
tincture ofWhubarb. 

Our 'hoTsemaids* were men — ^liamals, as they are 
called (an . Arabic name) in Bombay. Their office was 
to make h ds, clean the rooms, It was strange, 
to see thci : at their feminine tasks, some few of which 
only appor ped worthy of their strength ; and wlieii 
their work of this kind was finished, stranger still to 
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behold theth seated on tlie ground making^ perhaps, 
a satin jac!ket for their wives! They filled the baths. 
A low-oaste woman, born to her office, which is here* 
ditaij, emptied all slops from the bnsin and bath. 
In fiict, the division of labour was absolutely intricate. 

Our washerman or dobee was also a constant 
servant. No change of laundresses in India 1 Your 
dobee goes where you go, talcing bis train of emphyes 
with him, and wasliing your scarcely tnmlih-d garments 
in the tank, with such energy, that their beatings on 
the stones cause the dirgees services to be very 
frequently in requi'st. 

Then come tlio mollies — an appellation winch would 
better suit tJic rnasculiiie lioiiseniaids than the caste 
to which it belongs — that is, the gardeners. I^ow- 
caste they are, and very poor, as may be H(‘en by llicir 
slight figures and 8<'a.iily garni(‘nta, for your ‘native,* 
as he rises iii l))e ►calc of niiuics, waxes ponderous as 
well as ])rosperous, and wcMira elothiiig in accordance 
with his estate. 


attendants on our way to our own rooms everg|r,ifi| 
and slept ourselves with open doors, confident in tl 
pmtection and good faith. We trust this confidence 
will fltill continue, and that when we think of the 
Bengal sepoy’s cruelty and treachery, we lAiy at the 
same moment recollect how kind, how gentle, and, in 
most instances, liow faithful have been our Tpdfan 
servants. 


OUB CURATES. 

Wb have had a great number of these in our pariih^ 
and from my position ns cliureliwarden, 1 am tolerably 
well fitted to speak upon the subject. 'Under ‘Prefer- 
ments and Appointments,* in the church newspaperSi 
3 *ou may have seen, about once in every six months 


or so, ‘tiie Bev. Somebody Something to the curacy 
of Little Biddlebrigham, Devon,* and have been under 
AVe saw but little of our poor molly ; j the mistaken impression that the 3 'oung man had got 

only once n da.y, in fact, when we left our bedro mis, ! a jrood thing; but this is far from being the case. ‘A 

and found him wailing outside willi the pivtty iiioming- j jtivcmi* and ‘a s«»lc charge* are tlie baits with 
oflering of a bompiet of large roses, full l)lown, tied ; allure juvenile divines into our parish, and 

round a stick iii t he form oi a large pla e, and well , r i .1 ^ -n- .1 1 -I r 

.prinklcU ''’•y ’‘''''"S - ^ 

They nink as outdoor Ki-rvants with gorawallahs ! V"*' •’'’''"C"; *>“t ’»■« are upon that subject, 

(grooms), &o., aiid ivrli.ips should sean ply ho itioliKlod i ^ '"“.v sVth* at once that the word might have be«ai 
amongst liohsohold aorvants; hut that grncorul little i «<»t soldoni iippiiod to our ciiratos tlioinsclvcs. 

morning visit has given tlicm, in our mind, a place IVrceval Smarto, B. A., of tlie university of Oxford, 

witliiu the tlircbhold. was a great example amongst us of this sort. It was 

^ All other domestics are almost coTi*-tnrilly within ainjost a pity lliat a genilenniu with so accurate an 
sight and lieHring; for as tlierc arc no bells to summon J mul so ohiiete a notion of costume^' 

r'''" ! 8i«>uld h..ve. lav.. nstrifUMl in the eltoice of veat- 

Uyi't of l.uropcjiii atteiidnnts. (hie or tw’o lire , . ... 

comtimtly in the apartment, or jnst outside it, like tl.e , b' U'c nature of h.a prolession. Hie cAnen 

‘cimndiiiilB ’ of an ol.l hrenuh .oiiicdy : and must thus ; relating to ccelestastienl attire might have been rail- 
become more iotimnte with the feelings liaiuts, and ! pimded in Jiis particular case with tlio greatest 
interests of the family than our Kiil'Ik'Ii servants do. ! safety, and without risk of the case so carefully 
It is amongstt this cla.-^s that much faitli, kindness, mi«l ! jruanled against, of a scarlet clergyman with yellow 
gratitude have been dindayod in the late dreadful ' stripes, lie once sliewed m« a \vhole dlffmimi N U f 
revolt; •'*» hitit^d nsicht naturally nave h'^'ii exjjeeted. j kid-gloves, .almost all new, which he 

But for thotr hah.lunl t.nud. y, they uottM pr..h..h y , , ^ ^ ^ 

have done iniieh more. nc remember the only ' 1 . , r. ' . . 

instjince in whieli the question of whose idace it was | mleiition wliatever of woanng again, 
to do a thing, ocennvd in an eslabli.shiiient where every ' hard, docs it not^* sighed P/rceval 

mav ’.'.ts horn to his uorV, and di<l it. 'I'liis was an | Hmarn — and I lliiiik there w.is a dewincs* in hf« 
eihbarraa pro. .niig"' VlufiV, tioiii want of coiirag**. T , large blue eyes when he said it— ‘luit we must all 
was rending in llie young Indies’ parlour in our Decfraii | make our little sacrifice?.* IV'liat, however, the strict 
bungalow, when a voice from the next room (railed me. ' letter of the highest church-discipline did permit 
I obeyed tlie summon.^, wliicli eaine from a brave- ! him in parnienta, lie took llio fullest advantage of. 
hearted lady who wus on a sofa, and unable to move ! I lu^ver y(*t saw a curate in ('unonicnls who hod 
from Indisposition. 

‘ I tliink,* she said softly, * there is a tiger in my 
bedroom; T have seen a sinuhiw like one tlirough the 
open door. Will you sliiit if, and call the cliolidliar ?* — 
her * silver-stick.* 

T complied, not wdlhoul n little trepidation, and thim 
called to lier attendant ; ‘ Chobdhar ! a tiger in lady’s 
room ; come and shoot him ! ’ 

* Ell, me ! missee— no, not my place ; I eall sepoy.* 

Sepoy made tho same objection; Parsec ditto: at 
length a large party, armed with guns, assembled, anti 
in great force entered the sitting-riiom. Tlicn came 
the tug of war: it was nobody’s place to open the 
door, and I was finally eompelled to do the deed with 
my ow'n hand, wdiich, after all, required no great 


I 

i cover. No rush of a tiger followed. There was a 
pause, and then slowly, wdtii guns levelled, they 
advanced and discovered— not a tiger, but#i large cat. 
whose magnified shadow had thus betra}- ;! to Englisli 
eyes their want of pluck. I 

Our servants slept on mats outside mr rooms, in 


such an exceeding nseniblaMeo to a bishop. Upon 
OIK* occasion, wIk'II the el(*rk was indisposed, 1 
went into the vestry w'ifh our curate to assist lt|ia 
ill attiring him.self, imd I sh.nil not easily forget it, 
I only wish 1 knew the techiiieal nanips for half the 
things — the under-t?.'irmeiit8— in which I invested him. 
A' certain hknek silk waistcoat, which reached down 
to his hips, was lastoned— T remember /Aa/— -at tlie 
back of liis rigiit slionider; and there w\<is an enonnoui 
broocli, with a black (;ioss»iipon it, the pin of 
„bicb, in my clumsy attempts to fasten it, 1 ran into 
his neck. Jlis surplice was, I suppose, lawn sof a 
dazzling whiteness, made to stick out in all direc* 
tions, H8 tliough iiifiated: this, wdiilc he reninined 
Little Biddlejirigham, was washed every week. Hli 


valour, as it opened towards me, and was in it.self a»! immediate pi alicessor had not Leon so particular in 

XT 1 . - i.: — .1 rni — . niattcF, and wore one of a very different material. 

Perceval Smaice, wlio assisted him upon the tgft 
Sunday of liis stay with us, is said to have observed, 
to him BHrenstically : ‘I think, my friend, if 1 did 
borrow a table-cloth t() read prayersnn, 1 would tiy 

........... , ... to procure a clean one.* i^esides attending to bil},. 

ease of niglitly service licing required, Ivell wrapp^ diitii^s in the parish very assiduoitsly, Mr Smgrte.” 
from nuisquitoi 8 in veils of dilfereiit degLcs of smurt- tiaik tlic taste of our young ladies under liis eiaire 
UGS8. We used to walk through a gallc!^ of sleeping control ; not a gown was chosen without an eyg to' his 
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not a bonnet eblccted without the inward 
'wEctioa: *Now, 1 wonder what will our curate aay 
title !’v I must confess tliat I think he abused his 
^^S^Tated ly^sition in the pulpit to scrutinise, before the 
amice commenced, the ^novelties* recently imported 
his fair parishioners, for I always noticed that he 
most severe upon them on Monday mornings. ITe 
was not a poor man— or he could not have stopped so 
long as he did at Little Biddlebrigliam, where a non- 
resident rector offers the hope of 'a recompense far 
hifi^er than any mere pecuniary rewnnl,* and indeed 
^8 not, I believe, ever insult our curates by tlic 
proffhr of a stipend. He had a very comfortable little 
baclielor establishment : and his sister sometimes came 
and stayed with him, who was the superior of some 
sort of amateur convent in the nortli, and w'ore a very 
becoming dress, which distinguislied, as she loved to 
call it, her ‘order.* While siic romnined, there was a 
leries of festivities given by Mr Perceval Smartc : 
nudi snowy napkins, such glistening plate, ay, and 
wine, too, of such first-rate exeellence, as was not to 
surpassed at the squire's (Mr Broad land's) own 
table at the hall. I remember but one mischance at 
these entertainments of our curate, and that, T think, 
happened the winter before last. Mr Smartc had an 
infinite deal of trouble in getting men-servants to his 
liking out of our parish, and tlie one he hafi then, a 
certain Samuel Scroggin, was only upon trial. This 
poor fellow had never seen such things as hot-water 
plates before, nor did he at all imagine that their dut^' 
^as to keep our food warm : he opinc<}, indeed, from 
wieir form and character, that they were intended for 
quite another purpose; and when we trooped down 
into the dining-room, wc found them garnishing each 
individual chair — Samuel had thought they WTre to sit 
upon in that cold weather. That was the only occa- 
sion npon which tlic Rev. Perceval was ever known to 
use a naughty expression, and the lady-silperior strove 
I n vain to dr own it by a cough. 

very good roan, and a very kind man, I 
believe, although he had not much judgment in 
managing the vestry, and made a great deal of fuss 
about a parcel of saints and martyrs, wlioin nobody at | 
Uttle Biddlebrigham hail ever so much as lieard the 
ngmes of. I, for one, was very sorry when that tre- 
filendons disturbance took place about the wax-(!and1e8, 
with whidi the whole world is now sufiiciently 
acquainted, and our parish in particular was convtilsod. 
He was a better man, I believe, after all, than the 
Bov. Curte Sharpely who succeeded him. 

Mr Sharpely was a scholar of that magnitude, that 
one could never understand above half his sermons, and 
Uie otlier half was devoted to personalities. Upon the 
veiy second Sunday of his preaching, he flew at the 
lM>or squire for having a guest in his liousc who had 
Jbwliar opinions, and did not cogie to cliurcli. lie 
wiked us all what was our opinion of that man wrlio 
could take tea with a deist; and the squire and his 
Ibmily walked straight out of their pew nt once, 
ffi^lowed by all their servants, and by tlio sexton, who 
is also the squire's ^dener. The clerk himself was 
seen to vacillate at his desk, doubtful w'hcthcr liis 
allegiance was most due to bis temporal or spiritual 
head. Altogether, the scene w'as of a character not 
easily to he erased from the mind of a Little Biddle- 
b|«amer. Mr Curte Sliai^ely had a great deal to 
dPStend sgfdnst in our parish after thi3; and it was 
^ondcrfuVlhat he effected so much good os he really 
He had, however, a very strong will, and fright- 
fCoed our village schoolmaster a great deal more than 
r:iike sdioolmaster could ever frighten the boys; the 
^Ms^reu alone slood up against him womanfully, dc- 
work his some what exacting bchesta, upon 
that she ‘ was not a clergyman, nor able to 
; Uc made himself acquainted 

' points of everybody's character, with the 


skeleton in everybody*^ house, with tlie unpleasant- 
nesses that hod taken plm in every family in Little 
Biddlebrigham, and by these means attained consider- 
able power, without making a single friend. The 
neighbouring clergy disliked our little curate ; but at 
their district theological meotiiigs he took the lead, 
and was by no means to be put down. The bishop, it 
was rumoured, had asked his opinion upon a Hebrew 
passage, when he came down hither to confirm; the 
archdeacon did not venture to patronise him; the 
rural dean desisted from his usual rubber upon the 
night wlicn our curate dined with him. Nobody 
dined with Mr Curte Sharpely ; lie hod cold meat at 
his meals in preference to hot, and drank with them 
some peculiar effervescent mixture of his own contriv- 
ing, which, 1 believe, turned acid upon his stomach,, 
and in some degree accounted for his disposition. His 
study find accurate knowledge of the classics and. 
divinity did not soften his manners, nor indeed pre- 
vent them from being absolutely ferocious. 'People j 
sometimes never spoke to him more than oiicc ; nobody 
ever diffiTcd from him after the first time. He had a 
rug at his front-door with Cave cancm stiimiied upon 
it, and Mr Broadland used to say it meant, ‘ Beware 
of the curate;* most of the Little Biddlebrighamers 
adopted a still freer tninslation, and held it to signify, 

‘ I'leasc to wipe your shoes.* IV hen Mr Curte Sharpely 
left us, wo were certainly most of us pleaaed, but 
were yet obliged to confess that he had taken the 
parish by the shoulders, and shoved it along the roads 
to liealth and education further than any curate wlia 
had come hefore him. 

A very horrible thing happened in our parish 
Ilia departure. A young gcntleinan, the 
Montaeute, tutor in the squire's family, consented to 
take the services for a few weeks, until we got a 
minister to suit us, for our non-resident rector liad 
been too terrified by the letters of Curte Sharpely 
ever to appoint another man without some trial. Mr 
l^fontaciite was handsome, elegant, and had attained 
liigli honours at the nniversities ; but he was of very 
tender years. We doubted whether, transferred as ho 
was about to be from priv.itc to public life, he would 
muster courage enough to read and preach before 
Little Biddlebrigham ; it was agreed among the.^most 
influential fainilles that it w^^»ld excusable if 

he declined x^rcacblng a sermon nt all. We need not, 
however, have given ourselves any concern about tliia 
matter, as Mr Julian Montacute not only read with 
great judgment and perfect nerve, but also astonished 
us with one of the most beautiful flights of extempore 
pulpit oratory with which our parish has liccn favoured. 
As learned as Curte Sharpely, as dignified ns Perceval 
Smarte, this young man had, besides, a store of pathos 
and a charm of delivery that were peculiarly his own. 
There was scarcely a lady without a pocket-hand- j 
kerchief ; and in the squire's pow, Miss Eleanor — — 
But there, 1 will repeat no domestic scandal ; the j 
misadventure of our whole parish with Mr Julian 
Montacute is surely of itself sufficiently interesting. 
Tlio whole congregation, in short, was delighted ; nor 
was there a tea-party in Littlo Biddlebrigham fbr 
weeks where the eloquence of our young divine waa 
not the unfailing theme of praise. 

On the nc‘xt Sunday, tlie Wesleyan cliapel waa 
deserted; and the Ranter at the slate-quarry on tho 
nill preached to empty air. The church waa filled ta j 
its porch with a crowd of eager listeners, and again i 
the Rev. Julian Montacute won every ear and moist- ' 
ened every lye. Two young ladies, who were about to 
be married iL our parish, entreated as a particular 
favour that i ^hey should be united by his graceful 
hands ; but delicately . declined to perform this 
ceremony fox them. Several young ladies not about 
to be married^ — But again, let me confine myself to 
our public iniifortune— in a word, our minister was the 
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idol of Little Biddlcbriglmni, and the epitlieti applied 
to him rangetl through the whole pet-curate tciile, 
fi-om * 10 unaffectedly devout/ down to * such a deer 
darling duck of a man/ What need for any more 
advertisements ? Was there any man, whether * strictly 
Anglican* or ‘purely evangelical,* for whom we would 
exchange the Kcv. Julian Montacute ? Most certainly 
not; but as he still refused either to marry, to bury, 
or to diristcn, upon the alleged ground of his mere 
temporary appointment, and as self-willed persons 
went on marrying, and dying, and being bom in the 
parish just as usual, it became necessary to look out 
for another curate. Our secret design, indeed, was 
to restrict the new man to the perfonnance of these 
routine duties, and to keep our clierished Montacute 
on, if it were possible, for preaching purposes. Upon 
the very day, however, that the Rev. Docimus Green 
and liis mother — who was almost another curate, dear 
good soul, as it turned out afterwards— came down to 
Little Biddlebrigham, Mr Montacute fled, lie left a 
letter upon the squire's breakfast-tahlc to say ho was 
very sorry, but that he had never been ordained at all, 

. and was not a clergyman ; and the squire brought it 
down to the vestr}*, and almost turned us into stone 
with the news. Tlic two young brides congratulated 
themselves very considerably that * the wicked wretch, 
about whore, to say truth, they had alwa^'s had their 
suspicions,’ had not performed that ceremony about 
which they had been so anxious. The Wesleyan 
minister remarked wltli a elincklc that he had always 
understood that clergymen of the Clmrch of England 
were recognisable to tho faithful by aoiiic iiifalUblc 
*, while the Ranter .assured his again overflowing 
the whole affair was a judgment upon Little 
Biddlebrigham. KObody else, 1 liope, was pleased in 
our parisli. 

Poor Mr Decimus Green, than whom iio mortal was 
ever simpler or more truthful, was pestered to death 
about his credentials after this, and our theological 
stnbic-door most carefully locked after the stealing of 
the steed, lie had not tho eloquence of tho late 
usurper of our pulpit, and we were inclined to be 
dissatisfied with him just at first; hut when we got 
to know his earnestness and int^'insic merit, w'o some- 
how learned to like his ili‘U3mir8e8 too: llio}' were good, 
inwccd, of thrms(''.'»''% cV;: he could not preach them, 
on account of his being so shy and mrvoiia. Tt was 
one of the pleasantest sights in the world to look at 
dear Mrs Green while her son was delivering his 
sernioQB; her pride in them ami him wmis so entirely 
unaffected and undisguised, and, at the same time, ns it 
seemed, so right and agreeable. 

‘What did you think of my sou Mus, this morning?’ 
wras what she would say to im? every Sunday while we 
waited for him to come out of the vestry, after service, 
in order that we three miglit >valk home together, for 
wo livctl in the same quarter of the little town, quite 
in the midst of it, and away from tho sea: or ‘Mus is 
rather long at times; don’t you find him so?* she 
would now and then observe ; and wdien you said, ‘ No, 
certainly not,’ ns of course 3'ou did, she would smile ns 
only mothers can when their boys arc praised. In the 
summer-time, wdien little Bidiilelwigham was rather 
fashionable, and strangers came dow'ii to bathe and 
enjoy the sands, sho w’ns doubly interested in wh:it 
the congregations thought about him ; and it was our, 
delight to represent them ns being cnthusinsticallv 
admiring; for we all loved Mrs Green, 1 think, and the 
poor most of all. While Decimus went out among 
them with his supply of spiritual comforts, his mother 
made her regular rounds with a great# basketful of 
temporal ones, and she was certainly notfless welcome 
than her son. Of all the curates which ^ittlo Biddle- 
brighatn ever had, indeed, these two, wlo worked so 
weU together, were certainly the best. I'he old lady 
bad no fault— or at least, now that she is gone, wo will 


not confess that much— the young man had but ou^ 
Mus or Decimus Green waa obsHnate-^odwtinate as 
pig, as a jackass, as a man with a scientillo theoiy ; in 
fact, despite his modesty, no man who did, not know 
him could tell how obstinate Decimus Green was. 
Last summer, our town became so fashionable^ that its 
ordinary nccommodations proved iniulBcient for its' 
throng of visitors. The gcntlemenptherefore^ gave up 
the use of our half-dozen bathing-machines entiroly 
to the ladies, while they themselves migrated into « 
neighbouring ba}', taking their own towels with them, 
and keeping their sixpences in their pockets : among, 
them, of course, was the Rev. Decimus Green. Being 
somewhat delicnte,'and having a good deal of indoor 
work to do, ho had lately possessed himself of a horse, in 
which he took much pride and pleasure. It was a hand- 
some, well-bred mare, but exceedingly self-willed; and 
niir curate, although a tolerable rider, was not quite the 
man to aiibdue her. She was somewhat tender in the 
legs, and salt-water had been recommended for them 
daily by the equine facultj*. ‘You may, bring a bnrse 
to water,’ says the proverb, * but you can’t make him 
drink : ’ and you may also bring one to the sea-beaeh, 
without getting it into the sea. Mr Gregn's man hod 
been thrown in pretty deep places more than once 
already, and had given it as his opinion that he wat 
engaged *to bo a groom, and not to be a merman. Tlie 
mare, he said, was quite unmanageable in the water; 
and our riirate, of course, said she was nothing of the 
kind. To pn've this, moreover, he determined to ride 
the mare in himself. She w'ns to be brought to hint’ 
while he was bathing, which was not very early in thU 
morning ; and then, whether he stuck on her or not 
in the sea, it would be but of little consequence.' 
Myself and several other friends were present tipoi^ the 
first occasion, curious to see whether the trial.' Or the 
curate would come off. The animal was led willingljj^ 
cMiougli to tlie samra, and suflTered her master— 
however, had to swim in and land for ^hat Durggi^^o 
mount her unresistingly ; but her complaisalffieexteHta 
no further. Now with her fore-feet planted resoluteljii^' 
on the bench, she protested with her hind-legs against 
moving seaward, and now rampant upon these hind- 
legs, slie sparred furiously at ocean with her reipaining 
tw'u ; but the Rev. Decimus Green sat her likp a cen- 
taur, or as if ho had been fastened on Mnzeppawise 
with cords or cobbler’s wax. At length, putting her 
liead right for tho waves, he called out to the groom 
to give lier the wdiip ; the order was oho3-cd by a most 
tremendous cut with a hunting-thong. Griselda — 
that was the docile creature’s name— gave one terrific 
bound into the air, turned short about almost before 
she touched grouml again, and flew, w'ith tho unfortu- 
nate unclothed Decimus upon her, straight back for 
her stable in the Iligli Street. The poor fellow had no 
time to throw hiuiaLdf off*: past the beach where thw^ 
ladies were sitting and knitting; by the post-offl($e, 
where tho mail had just come in, and the crowd were) 
inquiring for letters ; through the little square, where* 
flic market-women were bargaiiiipg with tlie fasliion- 
>ies ; by the squire’s lawn, whore Mrs Broadland and 
the Miss Broadlands were gardening aftcT breakfast ; 
by the National School, just emptying its throng cf ; 
pupils .'Hid amateur teachers ; and so to his own stable- 
door, where the sagacious Griselda stopped. Tltn ii‘ 
what I hear ft >19 other sources. I never saw Dcoiimia 
Green from that hour to tliis, nor has he since then 
beeii 'Seen by mortal Little Biddlebrighamer. For the 
remainder of that da3% he shut himself up in his own 
house, and departed from us, with his mother, under 
cover of the ensuing night, for ever.^ Ho derived, or 
seemed to derive, no comfort from my written sngget- 
tion that the thing was, after all, not so unusual, or 
had been done before at least, for a good purpose, by 
Lntty Godivo. ‘Never/ he writes, ‘never can I look 
that congregation in the faoe again/ 
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, ^ '.lilili lAflt but one of our curates at Little through the root alone it is fed. The soil abeorhs the ' 

Ml^ebrighaai ; and a delicacy, which I trust will be gases and vapours of l^e air, and Oonveys them to the 
'appreciated, causes me to postpone for a urhilo any roots of the plant ; and one of the main diflbrences ' 
desoriptioiipfour present one. between a pr^uctive and a barren soil, is the degree 

in wliich it pOBsesses this absorbent and assiinilative 

A GLAKCE AT THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 

• Taxtno tlie distinguished botanist Sclileiden for our highest degree of all ; it incessantly imbibes the watery 
gnMc, we will make a hasty survey of the world of vapours and ammonia out of the atmosphere, dlay 
plants, and note a few of the wonders to be found there, comes next. Science says, therefore, a soil liberally 
Since the microscope has reviided the intimate supplied with these two substances ought to bo 
ftructure of flower and leaf, of root and stem, which especially fertile. Practical experience says it is so. 
without it was as impenetrably veiled from our eyes A^ery curious and difficult calculations have been 
as a remote star in the Milk 3 '-way w'ithout the made to ascertain what portion of all the water sup- 
, telescope ; and chemistry, analysing, weighing, ineasur- plied to the soil by atmosplieric precipitation— rain, 
ing, has lent its aid to investigate the substance out snow, hail, and dew— is left to vegetation, after the 
of w'hich these are formed, botany has t.akcn a stride streams, springs, and rivers have taken their share, 
upwards in the scale of the sciences— lias become, in Tlic result of tlicse experiments and calculations is 
fact, physiological instead of merely systematic. to prove that at least one-iliird is carried by the ; 

On old damp walls and palings, and stagnant water, great rivers to the sea, and Iho residue is further i 
we often find a delicate bright green velvety coat, dirnitiishod hy the evaporation from the ground heat ! 
^This is the first beginning of vegetation. It is com- causes. Another series of careful experiments has | 
posed of small splierical cells filled with sap, colourless been instituted to discover what quantity of water a 
granules, and clilorophyle or Icaf-grocn.* 'J'lie noble plant consumes. A sunflower ubsorb.s 22 ounces of ; 
forest tree, the delicately shaped and tinted flower, is water daily ; an acre of them, therefore, allowing each \ 
but an assemblage of such cells : each cell complete plant four square feet of ground, would require 
in all its functions, a little independent organism, 1,820,700 pounds in the four summer months; an acre ' 
imbibing and assimilating nutriment— ahsorhing and | of cabhage.s. more thnn .'>,000,000 ; and of hops, j 
excreting; the vitalitj' of the whole plant being only | 7,000,000 pounds. In Kiighmd, the average amount \ 
the sum of all these minute vitalities- Fresh la.vers ‘ of rain that falls on an acre in summer does not much | 
gfe continually deposited on tlie cell-Avalls, but ‘ the I exm*cl 2,000,000 poiiinls, and of tliis vegetation does * 
new layer is ne\Tr a similar entire mombriinc.' Some- not get perhaps a quarter. Now, we sec why tho ; 
times it is perforated all over with little chinks, or ! enpmdty of a soil for absorbing watery vapour is one i ^ 
with long slits ; sometimes it is a network, or winds | of its most important cliarncteristios. 
round in a spiral hand, or forms distinct rings. Some | Does it occur to the reader as an anomalous thing ! j 
cells have the power of forming new cells witliin them, ; that hog-soil, which abounds both in humus and in i ! 
when the nutrient matter accumulates up to a eortain ! water, produces only tho most useless formless plants : | j 
point,* and then the mother-cell gradually' disappears. * sedges, rushes, rank grasses, to which the farmer gives I 
H ow the en dless variety of form, and texture, and ' tho opprobrious name of sour pasture ? The cxplana- j 
‘ <3O0if*7LK" (irodneed hy means apparently so simple . tion of this phunornenon compels us to take account of : 
'Olid monotonoiiR, wo shall better understand if w^c ' what earth, as well ns air and w*ater. yiedds for vegetable f 
consider that the shape and grouping of the c(*lls is j sustenance. When fire consumes a thing, its organic ‘ 
modified in a thoussivl different ways ; sninutinics ■ constitiemts return into tlic atmosphere, w'licnce they I 
elonga^d and pressed elose together laterally, so ns . were originally drawn. 'I’he residue, tho ashes, arc j 
to fonn ^fibres, as in the wmod and basfs-eells— tl»e ! the inorganic constituents— that which mother Earth 
latter being those flexible threads we weave into ' has supplied. Combustion cjja^olves their unioTil'VuI ' 
textile fabrics ; sometimes they become cylindrical, enahloa the chemist to analyse. Tl'ho aflies of plants ! 
or star-shaped, or prisms. Add to tliis, tho varying ' consist of lime, phosphorus, magnesia, silex, alkalino i 
of the minute particles and fluids deposited within the salts, in varying proportion.^. These are coiive^’cd into j 
cells, colouring matter of every liuo, all the nutritiou.s j the little ceils of tho living plant in the Avatcr it takes I 
substances the vegetable kingdom yields to man — tho ■ up. Deposited in tho cell-walls, they cause endless 
caseine, gluten, fibrinc, starch, sugar— all arc manu- 1 inodifn*ations of liardiicss, brittleness, tenuity, &c. 
factured in tliese wondrous little cells. And out of . *T)ie slender stalk of tho wheat could not lift itself to 
what ? i ripen its grain in the sun’s rays unless the soil fur- 

Mediately or immediately, man is wholly dependent iii. shed it with silex, through wdiich its cells acquire 
on vegetable ])rodiicts ; his mutton ^nd beef arc made , that solidity necessary to enable it to maintain an 
of the sweet grass, the turnip, the mangel. His bread, ' erect position.’ The deficiency in bog-soil is occasioned 
his sugar, all his drinks, the plant furnishes him with. ' hy the redundancy' of water dissolving and carrying 
Out of what does it make so bountiful a provision?; off these invaluable salts and earths; while, on tho 
Out of earth, air, and water : hut chiefly out of air. | other hand, it is beginning to be believed tliat tlie 
Our atmosphere if composed of about four-fifths of cliicf developments and transforrontions wliich culture 
nitrogen, one-fifth of oxygen, of carbonic acid, j effects — varieties that become stable in the course of 
and a small but at present unknown proportion of.| time, gradually passing into sub-species—- are due to 
ammonia,; C^'sides this, it takes up variable quantities these inorganic elements. Wherever a soil is rich in 
of foreh^^tiiatter ; watery' vapours, large additions to tho peculiar salts or earths prevailing in the ashes of 
its of carbonic acid, and arnnio^iin^ emitted by any given plant, that plant will gradually alter its 
toilupdolent with decaying organic swhstanccs, &c. hature and aspect. The little dry woody' stem of the • 
WM h wc say that the plant derives its cliief nourish- wild carrot will turn into a sweet juicy vegetable, 
nmt friim the ait, it is natural to conclmlc that the weighing five or six pounds. The thin-branched 
^ direct one ; that those parts, leaf^ stem, flowering slbm, with green bitter buds of the wild 
^Kwers, which come in contact with tho air, . are cauliflower, Ixicome the soft, suc.culent, snow-white 
nwmiriied with tnc means of appropriating the Bup]>li(’S head that marcB its appearance upon our tables. Ihe 
Boeposited tlierc. But ili- s is by no means the case ; dry stony in&ure of the soil— looking ns if it W'ere 
pall, ov at least 99 pw cent, of ail the plant assimilates only fit to lymd the roads — ^that produces tlie fine 
Pxeitcfaes it through the mots ; evaporation and excre- liurgundinii f(*ape, is a strong instance of tho fertilis- 
r;’tio]l.;gre carried on by means of leaf and stem, but ing power possessed by certain earths* 
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Botany yield* a liberal quota to * tlie fairy tales of 
science* — true *tates,’ that make the wildest or the 
most grotesque creations of fancy look timid and 
commonplace. 

The traveller in South America is haunted at every 
turn with some one or other of the four hundred 
species of the cactus tribe. Sporting with ugliness, 
delighting in the quaintest variations of it, they con- 
stantly arrest his attention by their entire utilikcness 
to all other vegetable forms. Without leaves, mostly 
without branches, their dull green, dropsienMooking 
stems, pinched in liere, bulging out there, yet bedecked 
with glorious flowers, rise often to the licigbt of thirty 
or forty feet. There is the hedgehog cactus, a small 
round prickly ball ; and the old-oiiiti cactus, with tufts 
of vcnerulde-loolcing gray hair. There is the thin, 
whi|)-like serpent ea(!tii8, a parasite which climbs from 
bough to bougii; and the torch -thistle cactus, lisiiig in 
a round column, mostly branchless, but occasiomdl}’' 
ramified in the strangest waj', jiiat like a clumsy 
gigantic candelabra, forty fret high. Sometimes the 
old (load stems remain standing erect, white ami 
ghostly among the living stems, alter IIk green t^o^hy 
rind is decayed. Tlie.lieniglit(‘(l traveller tii.nnkfully 
avails himssdf of them, in that scantily woodi'd region, 
to make a fire or burn .as a torch — liencc the name — 
in the dark tropical nights. There are imdon-slinped 
cacti, and some that look in the distance like reposing 
Indians, but ou near inspection prove low shaptdess 
heaps of a cactus that is thickly set with yellowish red 
spines. Tliough growing for the most part under the 
burning rays of a vertical sun, on dry sand nearly 
tfevoidjpf vtgctable mould, and beneath a sky that for 
thrcc-quart(*rs of the year yields them not one drop of 
rain, they are tumid with a watery acid juice of ines- 
timable value to tlio’pareliod traveller. Kven the wild 
ass, cautiously stripping ofT the dangerous spines with 
Ills hoofj knows how to jielp hiiiiseir to a delicious 
draught Avlien traversing the desolate steppes. The 
physicians of America nialio use of it ii* various ways, 
'fhe thick leathery cuticle with which tlic cactus is 
covered prevents evaiioration, and onabl(\s them to 
hoard the scantily siqipliod moisture; and they are 
further assisted in this by that aliscnce of leaves which 
cliptT^'rterises nearly all the species; for it is through 
tlie leaves ticU. planir Ai'.- Oy evaporate their surplus 
moisture. Another peculiarity is the abundance of 
beautiful little crystals of oxalate of lime (l('i)osi*('d 
an the cells of all the eaclncca*. Some sp(-ci(»s c(m- 


that make ft so invaluable to man perfect then^ 4 | 
selves. Here, even in hot-housei, it more resembles 
the birdlime obtained from our misletoes. If the 
snp is left to stand, the caoutchouc globules rise to 
tlie top and coalesce exactly in the same ^way the 
butter globules (or cream) do in milk. The list is a 
long and inu^esting one both of useful and of noxious 
milk- saps. The cow-tree funiis1ies*\1ie Cingalese with 
a sweet and pleasant drink, which he uses exactly aS 
we do milk. In Brazil tliere is a spurge wliose miffc, 
when flowing forth from the stem in the dark hot 
stimmor nights, emits a bright phosphoric light. The 
root llie 3 uicca or niandioc plant, blends in close 
union the most wliolcsome lunirinhinGUt and potent 
poison ; and the? procc^.ss of dissolving this union and 
turning oacli to ils appropriirtc purpose, is a very 
cnriuiH one. The Indian pounds the roots to a thick 
pulp with a wooden club in the hollowed trunk of a 
lro(>, tics it up in a tight bundle with a stone attached 
to the bottom, and hangs it up so that the weight of 
the stone srpicczes out the milk-sap. The pulp is 
fi?rtber freed from the volatile poison contained in it 
by ex]> 0 Burc to heat, then powuJered between two 
Slones. And this is the celebrated cassava meal, so 
inqiortnnt an nrtich; of diet in South America. After 
the Indian has poisoned his arrows with the snp thus 
pressed out, it is set to stand for a (‘onsiderable time; 
and the fine white powder deposited by it is — tnpioca. 

Strychnine and briiciiK^ tw'o of the most active 
vegetable poisons, 0 (‘ciir in other milk-saps; and there 
is a tri»e — the iiiaiichineel — which infects with poisoU' 
the very rain-drops t1).it pass over its leaves, to such a 
degrei*, that the luckless travelli*r wlio takes shelter 
iKMionth, speedily finds himself covered with blisters 
and ulccr^. I'he natives avoid it with as suporstitious 
an awe as if it were the fabled upas-tree of dava; and 
apropos of the up^^-tree, that vciu*rablo tale which 
blends three real but Btfpurnle things into one fictitious 
wIioU^ it comes in our way to be exp]uici«u^i^lyiSP, 
because one of tlie three facts jumbled iip together, 
is the existence of a tree from the milk-sap of the 
roots of which tluj upns radio or sovereign poison is 
concocted. A tiny .arrow c.pped in this, and blown 
throneh a liollow reed, ‘ makes the tiger tAmhli', 
Flan-^ motionless a minute, then fall ns thoiigli seizetl 
with vertigo, nnd die in brief but violent eoiivul- 
sions.* In that island of beauty, fertility, and horror, 
grow gorgeous flowers whose dimensions are reckoned 
bv' feet instead of fractions of an inch— the Liancs, 


tain no less than 8r» per cent, of it. Tsh'urly all pro- j J'auliinias, and Kafllesinn lilies. True, primeval forests 

dace small but palal.iblo fruits — a sort of tropical ! open in m.ajesiic aisles, and the bare Imndred-feet- 

gooseberrics and currants. ^I’lie wood of the torch- j long stems of the liaiies coil about .and stretch from 

thistle is so firm, though light, as to he available for : tree to tree like the rigging of a ship. The antiar, 

beams and posts ; and if v'c add tli.at Uh! invaluable ; with tall, .smoidli, slender stem, sixty or eighty feet 


little cochineal insect inhabits .and Iceds upon tlu> 
oactus only, and that the spines of one kind are so 
dangerous that even buffaloes are kill(Hl by the intlain- 
mation following a w'ound from one, wo shall have 
enumerated all that is most important concerning 
them. 

There is a little jdant with which every school -boy 
is familiar, the spurge or wolfs-milk, in the efficacy 


high, (!rowned by a circlet of glossy leaves, pours forth 
from its easily w flmded bark, like the manchineel, 
a sap that causes blisters and ulcers to him who 
heedlessly touches it. Apes chatter among the bought, 
and pelt the traveller with fruit. The rnthmcholy 
' ang-outang wanders gravely about leaning >ii his 
.stair. The awful mountains send out a fiery molten 
flood ; and lower down, mud- volcanoes brcalf out 


of wbo.se milky juice to cure warts bo has great faith. ; suddenly without fire or light, swallowing up in filth 
This juice, or milk-sap, ns it is called, occurs in many . fertile valleys with all their men .snd oxen. There 
different families of ])lHnts, increasing in nniiiber as w"e ; are streams ^ that petrify the neighbouring trees ; 
approach the tropics. Its properties vary from iliew: springs white^with sulphur; little cones of gypsum 
most useful and nutritious down to the deadliest j spouting uneetasingly hot or cold water ; and, above 
poison. All the plants possessing it are distinguished ' all tiiore is a narrow flat valley, nearly bare of-vege- 
by a peculiar anatomical structure. In bark nnd I tatioii, where the ground is strewn with tho skeletons 
in the pith are long, curved, and branched lubes, not ' of all kinds of .animals : the tiger and his prey side 
unlike tho veins of animals containing this thick juice, | by side, overtaken by their commomfoe, death; the 
which is generally milk-white ; but there rj-o yellow, hmI, ' vulture in search of carrion, turned to carrion himself; 


and even blue milk-saps. It consists, lik<| animal milk, 
of an nibuminena fluid with small globules floating in 
it. All milk-sups contain more or less caoutchouc, 
but only benea.di a tropical sun do those qualities 


dead beetles, dead ants lyirg m lieaps, Man only can 
traverse nnliarmi^d this valley of the shadow of death, 
because his erect posture raises him above the fatal 
exhalations of carbonic acid gas, which, beihg heavy, 
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jfttMMB themtelTM slowly, and canao death by aiplqrxia 
,t6 «U hear the suffnce of the ioil. It is tho same gae 
-Mi in' the celebrated Grotto del Cane at Nnplea, and in 
^apoun-caverns of Frymont. And now we have 
three terrible phenomena which led to the belief in 
a tree whoso very shadow was deadly, and from its 
l^glis the birds that settled dropped down dead. No 
wonder the nativc8,'”and the equally credulous, though 
hravo and enterprising travellers of the seventeenth 
century, should attribute to a tree'yiclding so virulent 
a poison — tlic slightest particle of it introduced into 
the blood by a mere scratch caused instant death<-thc 
destructive action of the intangible, and. to them, quite 
undiscovcrable carbonic acid gas emitted from the 
soil. No wonder they thought it a vapour issuing from 
the deadly poison-tree; and to complete the wonder 
and terror of their tale, further endowed it with the 
noactouB milk-sap of the tall slender antiar. 

But we need not trsivcl so far from home for 
examples of plants yielding milk-sap of a noxious 
kind ; our own ugly nettle is possessed of as marvel- 
Iwis a little apparatus for mischief as the serpent's 
tooth, and so similar to it in structure, that it niiglit 
almost be cal^s<i tho vegetable serpent. A snake has 
in the front part of its jaw two long thin curved 
teeth, movable like the claws of a rat. and perforated 
lengtliwaj's by a minute canal, which terminates in 
an aperture at tho point, and in a little gland con- 
taining poison at the root. When the aniniai bites, 
the resistance of the thing bitten pushes back the 
tooth, so that it presses into the gland, and squeeze's 
out the venomous fluid, which runs along the little 
duct into the wound. The hairs (tn the loaf of the 
nettle are its teeth; each hair consists of n single 
cell, with a small knob at the tip, and expanded at the 
oth» end into a sac containing the irritating milk- 
juice. The slightest touch breaks off the brittle 
knob, and, as with the serpent’s tooth, the pressure of 
tfa i^'gl Uvmxil in puncturing the hand that has rashly 
it, forces up the juice out of the sat^ and 
discharges it into the tiny wound. Tho injury is hut 
slight from our nettles ; but the burning sun of the 
tropics, which matures the venom of the snake into a 
weapoiit of deatii, ripens too the poisonous sap of the 
nettle : the sufTering from the slightest touch of one 
lasts many weeks, causing the arm to swell ; and there 
is one species by whicli acute pain, lasting for years, is 
caused, and death itself often can only be avoided by 
ampatation. 


KIRKE WEBBE, 

THE P HIV A TEE It CAPTAIN. 

CHAPTER XI. 

Ix was less from lack of appetite, tlian as affording a 
respite from Webbe’s blistering banter, that I declined 
accoropanying him to the table d’hote. I dined alone; 
not very heartily, to be sure; a depressing sense of 
helpless involvement prevented that. I was perplexed 
in the extreme, but it would be scarcely worth while 
to recite the moony meditations in which I remained 
plunged till evening had for some time set in, seeing 
tet they resulted in the forlorn conviction that to 
^Idly repudiate the absurd marriage urgec^ by Webbe’s 
'overhearing insistance, and the tqars and tenderness of 
Clfmcnce, would not only break the heart of a gentle 
girl, whose only fault, within xny knowledge, was 
loving too well and most unwisely, but migliC be in 
I elShct to pass sentence of deatli upon my father. My 
I, My hope, thcref<sre, was in the girl’s concurrence with 
^ tw delaying suggestion embomed in my note, the 
;iikmr to which it was full time I shoohl sock. 

VaieeB in loud alterfiation caused me to pause as I 
wis fussing forth, and I looked in for a moment at the 
guests asseiftbled round the table d’hote. There were 


several ofRcers of the line and national guard tiieiei 
amongst them the warlike bootmaker. The company 
appeared to be in a state of considerable excitement. 
Sicard was upon his legs, nearly opposite Web]^ 
dedniming with lively gesticulation upon Bonapartist 
and Bourbon politics in general, as well as I could 
make out, and with especial and malignant reference, 
it seemed, by the fixed direction of his flaming face 
and eyes, to M. Jacques Lo Gros. The privateer 
captain, whose back was towards me, bad, I supposed, 
presumed to differ in opinion from the shop-keeping 
wiirrior; but feeling quite satisfied that Webbe was 
able to hold his own against a regiment of wordy 
assailants, I went on my dismal way to the Rue 
Dupetit ’rhoiinrs. 

Truly a dismal way ! A cold, driving rain was 
falling; and dirty, dingy St Malo, darkly visible by 
the dull light of lanterns swung on ropes across the 
narrow streets, looked dirtier and dingier than ever. 
I had no umbrells, and ns the distance was not vciy 
great, preferred hastening on to returning for one. It 
thus liappcned, that butting blindly ahead against the 
wind and rain with my hat pulled down over my eyes, 

1 missed the riglit turning; and after splashing along 
for more than tho time that should have brought me 
near Madame de Bonneville’s magasin, I found myself 
noM'hcre that I know of, or could immediately ascer- 
tain, the streets being completely deserted. I made 
several starts in directions which I fancied should lead 
to the Rue Duixitit Thnuars, without result, till I ran 
against an autorit^^ as he came Bhnrjd}’ round a corner. 
The collision was violent, and a little irritated the 
gendarme. <«+ ^ 

* Sucre bleu ! ’ he exclaimed ; ‘ who is this ? * To which 
I replied by asking him how far off and where tlie Rue 
Diifietit Thoiiars might be. 

* How far off? Where ? At least a quarter of an 
hour off, if you walk fast. Go to the top of this alley ; 
then turn to the right, traverse the Ptace^ ascend the 
Rue St Jean, and inquire again.’ 

The cocked-hatted functionary, who was apparently 
bound upon pressing business, sta^’ccl no further 
parle}^ I went off, ns directed, at the top of my 
speed, and -was traversing the Flace, when 1 was sud- 
denly brought to a stand-still by a glimpse of^tro 
women ns they rapidly cro8B6d ol'er at some distance 
from me, and disappeared up a narrow street. One 
of them, there could be no doubt, was Fanchette : tlie 
face of the other, as I for a moment caught it by tho 
light of a lamp close to which she passed, seemed to bo 
that of the fierce French worn an I had ono^ seen in 
the Isle of Wight— of Louise Fc'ron, alias Madame de 
Bonneville ! , 

»So sure was I of this, that I impulsively called out 
and ran towards the women ; with what intent, had 1 
come up wdtii them, woifld have puzzled me to say; 
when, having lost sight of the chase, and hot, steaming 
with excitement and exertion, I stopped to take breath 
and consider what I w as to do, or had purposed doing. 
I didn’t know at nil. Probably a vague desire to cut 
in some way or other the Gordian-knot by which 1 was 
enmeshed and liniiipcrcd, had caused the inconsiderate 
pursuit. As tlie reader already knows, 1 w'os ever 
rash and headlong. Should I meet and recognised 
by Madame dc Bonneville, our fine scheme would of 
ormrse fall to pieces at once, not to speak or think 
of other correlative possibilities. And might not her 
inopportune return to St Malo have the same result? 
Certainly it anight, and it behoved me therefore to be 
trebly w'ary and circumspect; and .first of all, to 
ascertain beyo id doubt that I hod not ieen mistaken— 
that Fancliett *8 woman-companion was really Louise 
Fdron. 

This step ii mental demonstration was nearly pari 
passu with that, 1 having quickly rc8u|ned walking, 
which brought me to the corner of a street I knew, by 
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the ijfncUurU shop on tlie opposite side, to be the Hue 
Dtipedt Thonars. Fanchette and Madame de Bonne- 
ville— *if Madame de Bonneville it was that I had 
eeen— did not, it instantly occurred to me, turn down, 
or, more properly, up that street. They liad gone on 
in a straight direction. Most likely, then, fancy luid 
fooled me. Besides, when one came to think of it 
eeriously, was it likely that a person just arrived 
at home after a long, fatiguing journey bj' Diligence, 
would go owling about tlie town at such a time 
and in such weather? The notion w.'is absurd. I 
might therefore venture, at all events, to call at the 
magasin, and end all misgivings upon tlic subject. 

1 saw by tlie faint light cast into the dark street 
from the window, that it was still open, and in a fevr 
luinutes, after peering in, and seeing only the two 
workwomen sewing away as usual at tlie further end, 

1 oiiened tho door and walked in. 

* Is Madsme de Bonneville witln'n?' I askod. 

^Madame de Bonneville!’ was tlie reply in a tone 

of surprise. ^ Mademoiselle ^ no doubt, iiitiisieur means,’ 
added the woman with a smile. * Yes.’ 

* Madame is not then returned froi*? J’aris, as I 
thouglit she might liavc been?* 

I * No, monsieur. 1 do not think she is expected for 
I several days.’ 

I had bqpn mistaken. Tliere could he no longer 
: question of it, and 1 passed on with a more assured step. 

! Clenience received me with a kind of gracious, 
j pensive ceremony. Slie was alone, nicely Lln^ssed, 

I snid there was positive cnehantiiient in licr hlushing 
I amilp, and tlie trembling tears which, ns seen by tlie 
! jnmp light, kindled her sweet blue eyes with a pene- 
Vrutin%*f joflened lustre. * After all,’ thought I, as T I 
; rniscMl the tips of her Ungers to niy lips .aiid returned | 
I her low-toned, Jigitated greeting — ‘After all, since it 
; is niy destiny to lie wedded in my own de.spite, Fate 
! might have served me a scurvier trick — have mated . 

' me with a much less agreeable partner. J shall | 

, console myself tiftcr a wliile; never lear. Time i\ill 
' do more tlian reconcile me to a young and charming j 
wife,, whose disinieresied devoted ness would < xcitc a j 
I gratbful tenderness in the coldest, most uhduraU' of| 

I human hearts.* | 

I inon ami,’ said Clihiieiice, without 

wiORiwiiig her hagd , which trembled very much, 

I from mine. ‘ Shall you not take cold ? ' 
i ‘O, diNir no, mademoiselle. AVatcr to us anqilubious 
I islanders is a kind of second atmosphere.’ 

'I'he girl sighed, blushed, drooped Iicr sad eyes, 
and reseated liersclf upon the cauupc, JOvideiitly her ' 
tiiouglits were painfully preoccupiecl. Female instinet , 
had, it was plain, delected the false ])relence of niy ' 
j note, and she felt, sweet, seimiLivi. child, that 1 did ! 
not love, though I iniglit i-stfem, respect, c^ell admire | 
her. I would Imvc, given iioK'h to have been able to I 
chase away that green and yellow' nicKincholy by j 
fervid words — true w'onls 1 doubted not in a future • 
though not prcsimt sense— that might di-ceivc her ‘ 
into happiness. Just then, liowever, T could not, hud ! 
I my life depended upon doing so, I felt so down in- j 
tlie-moiith, so altogether damp, limpid, uncomfortable, i 

1 broke an embarrassing pause by asking if J'’iuiclicttc ; 
was at home. 

‘No, inon ami: she wished to go out, rude as tho 
night is; I also,' added the maiden looking up andj 
regarding me witli a penetrating, puzzling look— ‘1 j 
I also was desirous she should bo away, in order that j 
' A.t this decisive epoch in our lives wc mig1i| be secure i 
from interruption.* 

‘You reason with judgment, with dcbcacy, made- 
moiselie, under all circamstanccs,’ saip I, hardly 
knowing in truth what I did say, so mucli had the 
young woman’ll peculiar look discoucelted me. 1 
! recognised in it a world of tenderness land purity; 
hvLt, as it seemed to me, a compassionate tenderness, 


such as I, under the circumstanoea, had 1 been savage^ 
enough, might have expressed towards her. 

Again a most embarrassing silence, which 1 put an 
end to by plunging desperately in media re^ - 

‘You have read the note, mademoiselle, which I had 
the honour of placing in your hands to-day ?* 

‘O yes, many times over, and believe mo, mon amt, 
with many bitter, bitter tears! i am very ytmng; 
entirely without experienco of the world ; still I fee^ 
acutely feel the cruel grief which must ever wring the 
heart of one whose devotion is met with tlie chilling 
repulse of at host a sorrowing, sympathising compassion 
— a regretful pity, wliich’ 

‘Dear Clcmeiice!’ I exclaimed, starting up, and 
taking her passive hand in both mine. ‘Be assured 
that ’ 

‘ Do not persist, mon ami,* interrupted the sobbing 
girl. ‘Captain Webbe has been your faithful, eloquent, 
interpreter. Me, with all his practised acuteness, he 
has not so well understood. It is true, however, that 
1 agree with him iii liis appreciation of the manifold 
advaiitages that will be derived from our marriage. May 
1 nor, dear friend, cast aside at tliis supreme moment 
tilt atrectations of girlhood, and speak 4 >ut frankly, 
honestly, as all honest himinn souls sliould to each 
other? ^Yos, 1 fully .'ipprecinte the desirableness, the 
iiidispcnsability of this marriage : that it will not only 
insure justice, but temper that justico with mercy. I 
yield to that paramount consideration ; and to-morrow, 
since it must he so, 1 will pledge you my faith at tlie 
altar of God — n faith, mon ami, which you need not' 
doubt will bo kept as sacred .as if our hearts beat per- 
fectly in unison nith each other. To-nu)rrow be it 
then, monsieur; aiid if’ 

‘ i'erinettc/:, uiiulemoiselle,’ I exdiiLmcd, hewilderedly 
interrupting n proposal, equivalent, us interpreted by 
the young Ia<l,v's Ic^c and tone of heroic eclf-sacriflce, 
to ail oiler on her part to bo cbotqied into little bits at 
the command of cruel, imperious duty— ‘Bermitme, 
mademoisi llc, to say that 1 would not for toe weSHTof 
worlds take advantage of the peculiar, the extremely 
delicate circumstances in wbioU you arc now placei], 
and wliich cannot hut ini]uo:iCC a decision of lifelong 
ccm.seqnonccs. Jt w'oiild be unpardonable to do so. 
Once icsloied to your true home— able to appreciate 
the \ust change in your social po.sitioii— within reach 
of iiiatcriial counsels, ]^'ou will hetliT* 

‘Ah, my poor friend,’ interru}>ted Clcmenco, with 
perplexing gr.-iciousiiess ; ‘ Gaptani Webbe has revealed 
to me that gi iutous mature ; sliewii liow fully capable 
you are of concealing, for my sake, the wound, which I 
would iieviTiheless continue to bleed and fester in- | 
wnrdly. 1 may not seltishly accept that sacriilce. Tho 
hiiiliunt future of which aou speak, would not, if this 
moment realised, change or colour my sentiinents in 
the faintest degree, eft is true tlia*^, at first, 1 did not, as 
it \\ere, led the beatings of my own simple girl’s lieiirt 
amiiUt the throbhhigs of antieipative pride and exulta- 
tion; .and this is a remorse to me, since, bud it not 
Ir en 60 , the fancy excited by ])ortrait wou’d not 
, .obably have grown to a passion w'hieli, be assured, 
though 1 will not pTCleiul 1 can at present return, 
coiiniiai'.us my liveliest sj'uijiatliy, and will hereafter, 

I do not doubt — neither must you, dear friend — compel 
niy wannest ancctions.’ 

* i'iuit-il ? ’ 1 . 11 ^ i, using a Freiieli idiom which it is 
impossible to ift'ccisely translate, but expressive, in this 
iiist:uice, of uuhjuadcdiiiystiticatioii and astonishment. 

* i*!;nt-il ? * 

Another explanatory word or two will be necessary 
before ]>rocccdiug further with tins coiifiiunding colloquy. 
I bad risen, as previoualy bUted, and taken the soft 
little hand of Mudeinoiscllc 916iuenco in both mine. 

I continued io to hold it, and being a tall fellow 
benignly bending over a disconsolate damsel seated 
upon a French canap<$ or sofa, very low upon the feet,- 




' ; < low mtirtniir, moreorer, of the itreiim of 

'' ' lii^tieftce with wtii<;h I was favoared, obligring me to 
' ibiace nty ear as close as politeness permitted to the 
.Sweet lipat throo*ih wliich it welled, my upright legs 
imd sharply inclined body formed two sides of an 
irreguliir square, of which the salient angle was towards 
the door leading from tlie magasin. The reader will 
now have realised, iny position reVa-vis the amiable 
‘ CJdmence and the door 0{)ening into the shop, when 
uttering the interrogative exclamation of* Plait-ll ? * 

* True/ resumed the damsel, in continuation rather 
than reply—* true, you have a right to be surprised that 
one so inferior in position and other social advantages, 
shduld have forestalled 3'ou in the aflcctiona of one 
whom a combination of romantic circumstances has 
invested, in your partial eyes, with imaginary charms ; 
W in excuse, remember, dear William, how true, how 
devoted he was to me when 1 was in reality but little 
better than a poor ouvmve, with no prost}cct beyond 
Hal Ciell* 

Simultaneous, and mingling with the young lady’s 
ubrupt exclamation, was a sudden rush of feet, furious 
cries of ‘Scclerat!* ‘Coquin!* * Sacre Tonnerre!’ 
and the application of the toe of a boot to the seat 
of my pale-blue pants — the beforc-nicntioncd salient 
angte->BO vigorously administered, as to pitch* me 
into the arms of the screaming girl in xlie most 
indecorous manner. 

. My comprehension of it all was as instantaneous as 
the uproar and assault. 1 recognised by a flash of 
thought tliafc it was the *tnic/ * devoted* dneques 
Sicard who had * forestalled * me in the affcciions, and 
kicked me into the lap of a damsel, who, 1 had been 
gulled into believing, was pining to de*ath with unre- 
I quited love for niy precious, b(»oby self. All tliis, 1 
say, with the correlatives, rushed in a moment with 
uiy flaming blood to the tips of my cars and fingers, 
and 1 sprang round with the rage and yell of a tiger. 

• wrath, under such circumstances, of an 

Aflutfc ’young man, must have had a somewhat 
terrifying aspect; certainly it at once took the bounce 
put pf Master Sicard, who was, 1 saw, accoui panted by 
a * National’ officer, with wdioni 1 had a slight speaking 
acquaintance. The bootmaker leaped backwards with 
a cry o{ alarm, and whipping out his sword, poked at, 
whilst he dodged mo round a table. 1 had no weapon, 
not even a alclck, nothing but my bare hands, with 
which 1 could not reach him ; no missile, but the brass 
lamp, was available, and seizing that, I hurled it, after 
one whirl round my own Jiead, with all the strength 
iliat rage snpplied, at Sicard’s cranium. The fellow 
tunibd away Ids face avoidingly, and the blow, which 
most else have descended upon his brow or temple, 
struck the back part of his skull, and lie fell upon the 
floor as if struck down hy a ))o1e-axe. 

A torrent of blood gushed froin the wound, and X 
thought I had killed the unfortunate bootmaker. 80 
did Cldmcnce, whose agonising grief as she clasped 
the insensible Jacques in ber arms, and callcMl upon all 
the saints in heaven to save him, w'us decisive of the 

I hold he had obtained upon her heart; and altliough 

I I bad not felt, did not feel, the slightest love, in its 
i conventional meaning, for the girl, I could at that 
, mon|gii^^havo tom him to pieces — so fierce, so demon- 

I ; lill^i. under certain conditions, is outraged personal 

'^Monsieur cannot go away for the present,’ said my 
r'quaintance, the officer of the national guard, niis- 
«king a movement of irritability excited by the girl's 
rild ravings. 

^ ‘I have no ^desire to go away,* I replied. *Tlie 
^ you cannot bat bear witness, brought 
f misfortune, upon higiself.* 

do not 8tt3» the contrary,* said the officer. * Still, 

, /monaiaifr, justice must take legal cognizance of the 
aflktr belbreyou can be free to depart.* 


*Tliat ii bat reasonable^' 1 anidf and seating msFself,’ 
I moodily awaited the termination of the unfbrtoniite 
business. 

The shopwomen had run in with lights, lifted 
Sicard from the floor, placed him upon tfie canape, 
and sent off immeiliately for a surgeon. The coming 
of that gentleman was not long delayed ; and after 
carefully examining and probiag the wound, ho 
exclaimed : 

‘lieassurc yourselves, my friends; the wound is 
nothing— that is to say, it is not in the least dangerous. 
Maitre Sicard is only stunned, and will bo well as ever 
! to-morrow», I answer for it.' 

I This was an immense relief to me — infinitely more 
I so to Ch'mence, ns her rapturous sobs abund- 
antly testified. ‘Upon my word,* thought I, *the 
favour that magnanimous damsel proposed conferring 
upon me to-morrow morning — her liand, whilst her 
heart was that blustering bootmaker’s — was a highly 

fiatteriiig one. Xiy Jliit swearing is of no 

use. Yet that ever Mrs Waller’s daughter idiould 
he enamoured of a vulgar cordwainerl^*^ Still, what 
can be said? It is proverbial that misfortune brings 
strange bedfellows together.’ 

* There is nothing, then, to detain me hero any 
longer/ said I. 

* Nothing whatever, monsieur, that I am aware of/ 
replied the surgeon. 

‘Maiire Sicanl,* observed the officer, who left the 
house with mo, *is a really good fellow at bottom, but 
at the same time, it must be admitted, rash in temper, 
wliicli has also been unusiiailly tried this evening. 
He had already crossed swords with your relativ^ 
Monsieur Jacques Le Gros, before leaving ttR^Hota 
dc r Empire/ 

* Indeed ! l’rn>% how happened that ? * 

*The3' had a dispute at the table d’hote, and Sitiard, 
who had been drinking freely, insulted and challenged 
your uncle. Bah! It was over in a twinkling. 
Monsieur Le Gros, a /apm, as one can easily see, 
hf}rrowed iny sword, and that of poor Sicard was sent 
Hying out of his hand the instant the blades touched 
each other. Y'our relative/ added the olHoer, ‘ has, it 
iiinst he confessed, a tongue which stabs like a'poniard, 
and I was not surprised at poor Sicard’s rage at finding 
himself not only so easily disarmed, but mocSIfA at 
over the market.’ 

* lie should bear himself more discreetly, if lie would 
avoid sucli ha/ards.’ 

* It is true. Cupid, at nil events, favours him, if 
Mars does not. The stMitiiueiits of Mademoiselle 
Clcnieiice towards him are no longer doubtful.' 

‘Possibly. 1 think my road lies in tliis dilution, 
does it not?’ • 

‘To the Hotel de I’Empire? — Yes; but the distance 
is considerable, and I liavc thoughtlessly brought you 
out of your way.’ 

* I do not mind that, now that the rain has ceased. 
Good-iiiglit, inonsienr.* 

* Au plttisir. Monsieur Jean Lo Gros.’ 

1 walked hastily on, but, absorbed in thought, missed 
the right direc.tion for the second time that evening. 
Proviilenlially so, a superstitious person would say, 
for again 1 eauglit sight of Fanchetto with her strap- 
ping woinaii eompanion— and— yes— my eyes did not 
deceive me, Csptain Webbe had joined tliem! They 
crossed the street a considerable way ahead, ond 
walked swiftly /rom me; I followed with eager yet 
cautious steps;' it was, I felt foreboifiliglyy to. he a 
night of strange revelations. 

Captain Wcbl)c and Ida two associates stopped before 
a respeetablt cabaret, and presently went in. I crossed 
to the ojipcy^ito side for the purpose of reconnoitring 
before atteiijpting a closer approach. In a few minutes 
there was a Ugh t in one of the rooms on the flsst fleoi^ 
into which tlie three new-comerSf as 1 could see by 


mAmmm Jo^msMu 


thdr ihftdoip* on ilio Uinds, were presently ushered. 
^Jiey tookeeate close to each other, and were about, 1 
doubted liot, to enter upon a conference', at which it 
was hi^ily desirable 1 sliould make one, unseen by the 
speakers. 

It might be managed, I thought ; and crossing over, 
I entered tlie lower, or, as we siiould say, the bar-room 
of the cabaret, and called for a glass of liqueur. 

* Can I speak privately with you for a minute?* said 
I, addressing the gar^on, who brought an order for 
wine and oysters from the party in the first floor. 

* Certainly, monsieur,* replied tho man readily, 
though with some surprise. * TJiis way, if you please.’ 

The negotiation, marvellously quickened by the 
transfer of two 14apoIeons from my purse to that of 
the gar^on’s, resulted favourably, nn«l I was placed 
without loss of time in a dark closet close to the part 
of the room where he proposed laying the supper; and 
the partition between being of thin wood-panelling, I 
could hear pretty distinctly for a time all tliat pas&ed, 
subdued as w'us the tone in which Wcobc and liis 
companions conversed. 

First, r discovered that Madame de Bor.ieville had 
been no further off than Dol all the while, there await- 
ing in ambush, as it were, the fruition of the ])lot 
concocted by her and tho privateer captain, with the 
active connivance of Fanchette. The precise bearing 
or purpose of that plot was not so easily gathered from 
tho scraps of diseourse relating thereto. Madaine’s 
sudden arrival at St Malo was. I also (bund, prompted 
by a misgiving as to Wehbe's fidelity, of which she 
thought to more thoroughly assure herself by a 
•p»?re/j!iml interview before he w'ent away. 

promising schemes,’ said Louisa Feron, in 
English — Fanehettc having, 1 supposed, been onlj* 
partially admitted to tho conspirators’ eoniidenee — 

* So many ])roin1sing seiiciuos for utilibing the bold 
(Iced you and I carried through fifteen }'oars ago, have 
been wrecked almost ns soon ns ]aunche<l, that my 
anxiety— m}*^ suspicious anxiet}’, if you will— for the 
sut'coss of this last one, is quite excusahlo. It is full 
time, too, tli.at the business shouhl be brought to a 
conclusion# The state of my nthdrs, and of yours too, 
captain, demand its speedy settU -nent.’ 

settlement— a marringe-settlcinent,* replied 
■VVclKe, ** w’ill, I repeat^ to, j oil for the lutudredth time, 
conic off before forty-eight hours have yirused away.’ 

'That is everything. 11 Clciricncc be once married 
to young Lin wood, 1 shall have taken hostages of 
fortune.’ 

* No doubt of it : and Ch5meneo will be a fortunate 
girl too. Linwood, though easily led by the nose as 
assGS' are, is a trump of a young fellow, as young 
fellows go.’ 

‘ Ho will be rich — that is tho main consideration. 


Bleeping at the cabaret and . returning to Dol on\the 
following morning, tald with abfohite tone and" 
emphasis : < 

'Hemember, Captain Webbev thait not be 

juggled with ; that you cannot play your own game 
out successfully without first iiuaRtR^ mine. This 
marriage first, or, by all that is sacred or iaferm^ 
1 ' - • ■>' ' ■’ 

* Madame, your suspicions are absurd, childisl^* 
interrupted Webhe. ‘Do you suppose I need to ho. 
reminded that we are both embarked in the same boat» 
and must float or founder together ? * 

*Wcb, I merely remind you that I will not be 
fooled, happen wlmt may. And now, before you go, 
as to * 

1 did not catch the remainder of the sentence ; and ~ 
at the end of another ten minutes' low-toned dialogue, 
of whicli 1 could hear a confused nuirniur only, Webhe 
and Faiiclicttc left the house: 1 did the same soon 
afterwards, reaching the Hotel de I’Empire a few 
minutes before Webbe. 


‘THEY MANAGE THESE THINGS 
BETTEU IN FKANCE.’ 

Tins is ^most a proverb, and applicablo to many 


tilings on this side of the Channel ; in none is it more 
true than in that of the Nail-manufacture. 

As long as nails and tacks were made by liammers 
alone, things were pretty'- mucli on an equality* 
TliuusaiulH of anvils resounded night and day in 
smoky Brummagem, at which men, women, and bowa . 
toiled with largo liamiiu'rs, or with small, prodgciifg 
every'^ variety of w’ork, from the tiny ‘twenty penny* 
and upwards, down to the little ‘saddler’s tack,* so 
minute and bc'iiutil'i^iy finished that it was a real: 
marvel of female liaiRlicraft. Now, nearly all this is 
the work of tiie slcam-crigine ; and in both coui Uries, 
the' anvil niih its clinking sound is, so ISF as^dRffti 
arc concerned, silent for ever. 

It is true that so much of our work here in 
England is perrornied with .^oft wood, in which it 
makes but Utllc difference which end of the nail 
goes foi.‘iiiost, that tho bits of sheet-iron cut q^ from 
the edge of a slieel by riiachincry^, and which have no 
points, and often no heads, may atiswef the purpose 
well enough. Thus, in nailing down tho floor of a 
moni to the joists, and in similar rough work, these 
\ (tluinsy nails may answt'r the purpose; but if it be 
i desired to clench such nails, or to use them in putting 
I together anything of hard wood, or of slender dimen- 
‘ sioiis, it will be found that they are vastly inferior to, 


] the old sorts, or to tho wiro-nails so exLoiisively used 
! on the conliiicnt. The great fault of all nails cut 


« And, dites-donc, Monsieur lo ('apitaiiK',* added the j 
woman in French, * whut is nil thnt T read in the \ 
newspapers of your son, who had slain one Lo Moine, \ 
being detected in the disguise of an American naval ! 
officer at a bamiuet given at Avranches in honour of ] 
Captain J ules ICenaui] in ? * I 

‘That is a droll story,’ said Webhe, ‘winch 1 will 
relate to you after wo have finished tho oysters.’ 

Their conversation during the consumption of the 
said oysters referred to matters of no interest to me ; i 
and supper done, they roihoved further off, so that I 
! could only hear what was said when their voic^es were * 
j unusually raised. I knew by tlie freciueiit occurreiu'e 
I of tho ^ames of Linwood, Le Moine, Harrv^ and, as 1 
. fancied more than once, that of Maria mlson, that 
j Webbo was relating my advontures, no dpubt with Ins 
I usual ad libitum variations. The narrative greatly 
I amused his auditors, and the entente cmrdjnle appeared 
to bo re-estahlislied between the inutuallj<^ mistrustful 
confederates. I 

Webbe rope to go^ and then madame, who intended 


by niacliiiics from ^Iicet-iron, is this one of extreme I 
briltlcuess; but ii is also greatly against making neat • 
work when the bluntiiess of tlie point, if it comes 
through the tiinher, bi'i'aks away a large splinter of 
wood, just as a bullet ivouUl do. j 

iiie forei.gri nails, on the contrary, ore beautiful 
spcciiiicns of their kind. Being maxle of bright wire, 
(uit into lengths,, pointed, and headed in the same 
! iiiachiiic, tiiey can be had of any length or thickness 
desired. 

Every one *;.t accustomed, even as an amateur, 
like myself, teP the workshop, will easily know that 
, the varieties of nail rcijuircd for difiereiit work and 
> dilicrent woods arc almost endless. Thus, the ‘ pointes 
de F.iris * may be had of a given thickness, and four 
; ur five various lengths: the same w^o will be seen' 
j as a short stamp, or as a long ‘ brM,* requiring a 
; nice hand to guide it straigilit to its resting-place. 
The chief advantage of these ‘wire-brads’ is, that 
they hardly ever split even tho most difficult sorts 
of wood. Avoiding altogether the wedge shape of tlw 



except iritlito the nftMv 'iiiliiti' « tlie 
they confine the epice wltliiii. which* tlie 
^ht he disposea to give wey, to a len^ repre- 
^li^ted by tliAt of tlic point itaelf. Thie, in a nail 
iipch £on|; would not exceed, probably, a twentieth 
llgrt of the whole, while the remaining nineteen parts 
ai^ exerting thpir natural tenacity in reaistance. It 
iOdpu puzzling why they have not been adopted in 
England. The firinciple of the machinery employed 
in mannfacturing them iz the same as that used for 
the aolid-lieailed pins, which have zo completely auper- 
•eded the 4>ld form ; but to which of the two nations 
the honour of the discovery belongs, is a question I 
am not competent to decide. 

It may interest some of my brother amatcur- 
meshimica to hear tliat tiiese wire-brads may be 
.mnnufactUTcd at home, and at a very clieap rate, 
quite suiBciently well for all ordinary purposes. The 
mode of doing this is to take a coil of wire of the 
proper thickness, uiid let an assistant supply it as 
jrequired to a small iron anvil set on a bl(H:k or bench, 
oppose nails an inch long are needed, 1 take a very 
dieap *cold chiser — that is, a steel chisel of hard 
temper — and cut the wire with it at an inch from the 
end, but liulding the cliisel as much as possible in a 
alantiog direction. This forms two sloping points, 
and a cut straight across being given at ihc proper 
distance, two nails arc thus formed. They sonietiines 
require to he gone over with the lianmier afterwards, 
and the points arranged a little ; hut in rough work, 
I have used vast quantities of thorn just as they 
were , after the cliisel. As tlioj' have no heads, I 
always turn down a small portion of the nail upon 
the wpod. This makes an excellent bond for lioxes, 
paclAig-cases, and all sorts of onliiiary work, where j 
tlie absence of a sightly head to the nail is of no con* > 
seqaence. ^kl superior, in point of convenience, are ! 
these nails, that some friends of mine actually pur- • 
ebase all the fig-boxes they can lay their hands on, I 
q^te as .onicli, or vtr^^ nearly so, for the sake of the | 
wire-brads they contain, as fur the wood. 

The change of system, so general now iliroughout 
Europe, from hand-made to machine-made nails, must 
have created quite a revolution in tlie trade, and dis- 
placed tlionsands of industrious hands ; hut I have as 
yet met with no statistical information on that subject. 

A WET DAY AT BIIIGTITON. 

Wbun London’s p'oiring dark and dull, the atmosphere 
' with vapour rife, 

So hea\'ily consistent you might rut it with a paper 
knife ; 

When the mental air ’s so thick it sinks the spirits down to 
noodledom ; 

And Button Row is a morass, Belgravia a Boodlodom ; 
When the head is heavy, tlie pulse if low, and at ‘ ninggy ’ 
the thermoDiftter ; 

And the only thing that ’s lively is the hand of the 
barometer : 

When foi* hall op dinner, vmiily, your acquaintances yon 
beat about j ‘ 

And the ]ami»lightcr and linkman arc the only men \ou 
meet about : 

Defira|||Lyou rush away, and take the train t(» Brighton, in 
by change of scene and air, the intellects of 
jB B^Uening ! 

jSjr Bow! wow* wow! 

"At first, you vote the place a bore, because yon haven't 
I got about 

|< Your room a hundred useless things you do not care a 
L jot about ; y 

[ j^d it isn’t lor a day or two 3<)U manage to think of it 
less* •* 

want the bustle of the town you had pronounced so 


Tifi, ceaaiii^ degrees^ to niisa each hahU^^ ^ 
haunt wyoo, . . > ' * 

You give up wondering how the world at hopie gsta on 
for want of you; 

And, imitating folks around, resolve to make the' best of 
’em, ^ ' 

Become soon as lAdustriHsTy idle as tho rest of ’em ; 

And to one thought devote yourself— you II scarcidy be 
too bright for it— > 

What you'll have for dinner, and, how best, to get an. 
appetite for it! 

Bowl wow! wow! 

Then out you’ll stroll to see if there is any one you 
know, about — 

You don’t care who — you only want some one with 
whom to go about ; 

And chat with those umphihioiis men who want to go to 
sea with you — ! 

A proposal )ou dissent from, for you know it won’t < 
agree with .vou ; 

You get your toes ruri over hy Bath chairs, until you i 
frown again, 

And wish that man }ou owe a bill to would go back to 
town again ; 

On the tailors of the men you meet enjoy n quiet eriticis- | 

-m; Or listen to the nursemaids* objurgations of their | 
wisstsrK ; ^ j 

And eonchide w ith a eon(‘hisioii, that you xvon't be long a 
coming to, 

Tliat Ladles* faces tJu exist that Hats are not hcromiiig to ! ■ 
Jh»w! wowl wow! ! 


great, to-tlay ; ^ 

And ask the waiter why on earth the 2mrs sllhuld be so ! 

late to-day ; ' 

Then tiiko a cantor on the Downs, on hoi'sebaek if so be ' 
you tlarc — ! 

Y'ou may do it, for tlioro*s room enough for nobody to ; 
see yon there — 

Then shudder at the gale, at night, that makes some sad | 
hoaitu wt'cp again, 

And sympatlictically sigh — and turn — and go to sleep again 1 . 
All these are merely things of course! In these, there's 
nothing new to us ; 

Us merely rhange of sernc niid life; and murb good 
may it do to us ! 

But there’s something else, ^i^tiiink, that ive must all < 
agi’cc together to, I 

Altbongh we bring our weeds from town, wo needn't i 
bring its weather loo. 1 

Bow! wow! wow! ! 

A i.FjiKD Watts. ■ 
i 

lfOX<JL7t TO SUICIDES. i 

The frequency of sclf-iiiurder in China is to bo ; 
explained in pari from the fact, that it is generally con- | 
.sidcred eitluT as expiatory or meritorious. We find that I 
the Censorate has lately roeoiniuciidcd to the emperor the I 
Memorial of a family residing in one of the metropolitan j 
districts, praying foV the bestowal of posthumous honours 
on a female member wliose hushaiid, a literary graduate, 
fell fighting against tlie rebels in Hupeh. IJer claim to 
distinction consists in her iiieunsoluble grief, as manifested 
by .suicide (app.ircntly liy opium), for her deceased husband. 
The emperor e.\ prc.sses pi I y and coinincndatioD, and directs 
the Board of Biles to deliberatf; on the ]u*opor designation ' 
for the heroine. Tho object of the petitioners in this case 
Ls c ither to got authority for tlic erection of an honorary 
porta), or to procai'c for h(*T tablet a place in the Hall of 
YVorthy Wt^rnen in lier district, where she will be lacriftced 
to heiiii-annually by Hie inagiatratca---iV'0ri!ft - C%ffuc 
JTeratd, » 
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MltLINfeBY FOB THE MILLION. 

‘ WbiX) Charles,' said my dear Elite to in the other 
evening, when oiir parlour-niaid lAul brought in the 
tea-tray — ‘well, Charles, I should liope that even yon, 
in spite of your ridiculous ideas on such subjects, will 
think Hiui going ii little too far.' 

‘Ui»on nij' word, niy love,* replied T, looking up 
from my newspaper, *I really don't know what tlio 
is at which, it seems, I ought to be so indig- 
nant; and, to say the truth, 1 would rather not know, 
for strong emotions, with the thernioineter soniowliciv 
near eighty d€‘gree8, arc not to he indulged in uiih 
imimuity. I uni quite disagreeably warm at the very | 
rdviught of being indignant about any tiling. 3hm’t 
tell me-3liere*B a good girl — till the weallior becomes 

cooler, and But since you look so angry, what is 

the matter?* 

‘Matter indeed ! That's right, Charles; pretend, as 
you alw'ays do, not to see, and you'll soon find what 
will be tlie consequences. There arc none so blind ns 
litosc who won't see, Charles; and that is your ease 
whenever 1 am in trouble with my servants. I am 
sure that no wom:m in the world hus more to contend 
with than I Jinvc in that re.^pcet; and ns you never 
inte^p^'to snppor: my authority, it is wonderful, as 
my dear inanima says — 

At the mention of ‘ my dear mamma,' 1 at once saw 
the necessity of treating the matter, whatever it might 
be, seriously. Whouever my wife liegiiis quoting 
'dear mamma* in our little domestic diltereiices, 1 
know that site is in earnest ; so, adopting a conciliatory 
tone, 1 replied : 

* Beally, my dear, 1 was so much interested in what 
I was reading when you first spoke, that I did not 
observe what was passing in tlio room. In fact, how 
could I do so? Look here — when 1 am lying on my 
back, witli the newspaper held up so, 1 cannot even 
see so far as whore you sit. But tell me what lias 
oopiimd to displease you.’ 

‘If you had been sitting up like a Christian, Charles, 
instead of lolling on the sofa like a Turk, and dirtying 
it with your nasty boots, you would have seen better, 

I dferetay; hut you must have seen Caroline bring in 
tho'tea.’ 

, ‘Oil my honour, my dear Kate, I did not. 1 was 
fSfjUi^ly aware that the tea was brought injl)y sorae- 
h0%, hut I did not see by whom— 1 presume, how- 
^ Caroline, as tliat, 1 believe, is part of her 

work.* •■=‘1 ■ 

‘Hbw'frovoking you are, Charles. Surely you must 

^irai)bs^ad[’-~ < 

iiidsMi, 1 observed noUiing; and I assure you. 


that I have not the remotest notion of what yow' 
mean.* 

‘Why, what should I mean,^ but that this is a 
striking instance of what your dreadfully lax notions 
must inevitably lead to. Now, you may see that m 
were right when wc said that it would go on from bod 
to worse, although 3 'oii laughed at us in your sneering, 
contemptuous way. We always said how it would 
end. We Always knew that you were in the wrongs 
and now you may be convinced of it If you will only 
tako tho trouble to open your eyes, and not hide 
yourself bchiud tiiat horrid new'spaper.’ 

‘Wily, what can have happened, my dear?' faidT,^- 
now really anxious to know. ‘ 1 ho^ic that nothing*— 
‘O no; nothing at all, Charles; only that.Jhijk' 
creature, Caroline, wears a hoop!* 

*ls that all, my love?* said I, quite relieved. ‘1 
ccrluinly did not observe that; and as for my horridr 
paper,' if you liad bc& rending this splendid articlO 
about Paltu* 

‘And, pray, wliat more would you Jbavef^said my 
wife, remorselessly cutting the premier in two. ‘It 
would he very much better, Charles, if, instead of 
thinking so much about those stupid politics, you 
would knrii to think a little reasonably on matters 
which interest us all much more nearly, and have 
much greater influeiicc on our comfort.’ 

‘I wish, my dear Kate, that you would Icam to 
take trifles like these a little more quietly. We cannot 
alter them, if we would — of that 1 am persuaded, and I i 
really don’t tliink wo ought to try.* 

‘Of course not, C'harlcs, let the creatures go on/ 
until they dress as fine or finer than their mistresses.'' 
I’erhajis you, with your horrid liberalism — vulgarity, 
dear niamnia calls it would like to see your servants ', 
dressed out in the latest fiisliion, while your wife looks 
like a provincial dowdy. But I won't permit it. Bear 
mamma says, that when she began housekeeping such 
ih' i s would not have been tolerated ibr a moment. 
Caroline, d n.n determined, shall go this day uioi^h,^ 
for I will no longer be subject to such humiliation in, 
iiiy own house.’ ■ . 

‘ Come, come, my love,’ replied I, ‘ don’t allow yenr* 
temper to be I'uiiled by a matter of so little import-^ 
ance. You woufii be much more comfortably situate^ 
with regard to your servants, if you would shut yoi^ 
eyes to what is inevitable now, whether we like it or 
not; and would look on such changea in our-mutuera 
a little more philosophically.’ a 

‘1 have no patlenco with jTOUitCharlat. What in the 
world, 1 should like to. know, baa pbliosoidiy tn do.' 

I with my parlourrtnaidk aticking out her pettteoata’ 

1 with a hoop?' 








Veiy miich to do with vay d^in, Parlour- 
IwMii' didn’t follow the fmliinns jftfty y^nh ago, and 
;««(#'■ they do. That is a fact wliich none can deny; 
imA it ii^a, phenomenon which undoubtedly marks a 
f My eonaifierablo change in the bocIhI .conditions 
! kwcting large masses of the people. In this view of 
the matter, then, the <*hange, whether we like it or not, 
ought to he looked at in a philosophical spirit, and not 
fummarily condemned, as if the cause of it and the 
ihing itself were wholly evil. A little rational inquiry 
won’t be tlirown away on tiie suhjccL take my word 
for it.’ 

‘ I atn ante, Charles, I always endeavour to do my 
duty by my servants, and to make them happy and 
emsfiirtable, and no -one can say with truth that I am 
a harsh mistress. But, ns denr mamma said only the 
last ,time she was here, this kind of tiling 1 neitlior can 
nor. ought to put up with.* 

. 'Who denies. Kate, that yon are a kind mistress? 
tarn sure 1 should he tlic last to do so: hut, 1 must 
kay, that on the subject of servants’ dress, you are 
often, like most ladies, both unjust and unreasonable. 
Bow is it that you can’t see that it is most unwise | 
to attemptncnforcing the discipline of your mother’s 
youthful days upon the domestics of our own ? If 
ny good mo'tlier-iii-hiw' hsd to deal with yoiyig ‘women 
instead of with those veterans, .lane and **()ld Hannah,” 
ifdlio have lived with licr these fivc>nnd-t wen ty years, 
gfae would soon find how impossible it would bo to 
’4saiTy out lier ideas. The ideas of tho maids having 
undergone a great change in the matter of dress, the 
ideas of tlie mistresses mutt adapt themselves some- 
what to tlie new state of tilings, or perrictual <‘lianges 
nnd -KSollisions wilt he the result. TJiis anli-stifl- 
petticoat feeling of yours is pure Toryism, an unphilo- 
ei^hical reluctance to marcher ovec h fiiitch* 

‘Ppr goodness* sake, Charles, don’t give roe my 
•craps of Prench. Your a(M*ont, you know, is ncit 
and if there is one thing I detest beyond all 
others, it is to hear a man eking out his jmverty of 
words with the odds and ends of anotlier language. 
In’ Bpite of your philosophy, I still say that servimts 
ought not to dress as they do. To bw a girl like 
Caroline, with a tray in her hand, and lier skirt 
•ticking out like a balloon, is utterly absurd and 
wy improper — very improper indeed.’ 

'But you know the old saying, my dear Kate: 
“What can’t bo cured must he endured and unless, 
in these dai^s when everything is made for the million, 
we can bring ourselves to look calmly on fashionably^ 
dressed domestics, we must always expect to l»e in 
hot Water. As for the humiliation you were talking 
about just now, if you mean that you will be eclipsed 
by your servants, I don’t think you need fed much 
■lann on tliat score. 1 will not bo so rude as to say 
that you ever appear absurd, 'but I do say that, 
^^Ottgh you have no tea-tray in 3 *our hands, your 
dress sticlu out like a very large balloon indeed.’ 

‘How can you talk so, Charles? "Why, tlie last 
dross I had made, that French foulard you admire so, 
had only nine breadths in it, and* 

'1 don’t care how roany breadths it had, my love. 

1 only know that the bill tells me that you cram as 
munh^aterial into one dress as would have sufficed 
^^M^he your paternal and maternal grandmothers 
PIT together, and have made your4wo grandfathers*, 
waistcoat apiece into the bargain. 'While, as to 
crinoline and things of that nature, there is no end 
toxthem.’ 

'lam sure,’ said Kate, quite in a miff, 'you cannot 
LM.1t me extravigant. I only have my dresses made in 
fashion, and surely you irould not have me look 
ppular.’ 

, SC. would have you continue to do, my love^ what 
always done— that is, please yourself. I 
llgee you remember, however, that poor 


Caroline, the ^^mwatuns" and her class, jm women A 
yourself; that . they, too, have the .Idve of dfesi; 
strong in your sex; that so long •* thw 
spend the wages tiiey lairiy earn, you have no moiie>i 
right to despise them call them “ ckeatunw,’? thiMi 
they have to despise yojlltnd your mamma for 
as you do the Mayasin ah Modes* / > 1 

‘But, Charles, you surely' don’t mean to comparw^ 
Caroline’s station with mine? Tilings which 
harmless in my station of life, may be very unbecoming'' 
in hers.* 

‘ A sensible remark, Kate, . but it won’t do to coo* - ' 
stnie that principle too strietly — an error of which I 
think you are guilty. Now, when yc?i enU Caroline 
‘‘creature,” you* don’t say whether you think that tbe*^ 
wrong sho has done consists in. the deshp she has 
to stick her petticoats out with that strange machine^ 
of wadding and tape, or whether it lies in her doing '• 
so in your august presence. 'Which is it ?’ ' 

‘ Don’t sneer, Cli;;rlo8. It is a bad habit you have, 'I 
particularly wlien you know you are wrong. I mean, J 
of course, that a creature like that has no business to 
wear it.* 

‘Just so, my love. Another cup of tea, if you 
please. Our little dispute has made my throat quite 
dry, 1 declare. Just so. Y'ou say that she has no : 
business to wear a hoop. But why? Unless we • 
are a little more precise, we may talk till midnight i 
without getting any further.’ | 

‘ Well, tlien, Citarles, since I must he so very careful ! 
of my words, T say that such things are ridiculous i 
for one in her station of life.’ j 

*I sec, my love/ said T, ‘that you know how bw-ll 
make use of the ladies’ favourite iirgumoifl^ that a 1 j 
thing is because it is ; hut arisw(*r mo this : do you ' | 
mean to imply some moral turpitude on the part ;l 
of Caroline, wdion yon call her a “creature;'^ or do ;! 
you mean to imply rnor(*ly tliat her crime consists in ■ 

wearing a hoop in your aiigu Ahctn! beforo her . 

mistress ? ’ 1 

‘Wliy, Charles, how absurd you .arc. I mean of 
course that slie ought to he ashamed of herself to come j 
into the draw'ing-TOom with that thing on ; and I also ! 
fiican, as dear mamma says, that for girls in her rank 
of life to fill their iieads with such things is p'^yfectly ' 
ridiculous.’ 

‘And wh}", pray, is a love of drc*ss more ridiculouB 
in them than in you? ] fear, Kate, that 3 ’ou ladieB 
want to keep all ilie finery to yourselves, and that a 
feeling of jealousy is at the bottom of your hostility 
to smart maid-servants. Ducks of collars, loves of 
bonnets, darling mantles, sw'eet little caps, gay dresses, 
and bright ribbons, you would monopolise as luxuries 
to he enjoyed by youf class only ; and if you could, 
you would even forbid those beneatli yon to admire* . 
these things, much more to wear them. But what, I 
ask you, is there in domestic service which should so , 
change a woman's nature that she should be hismlblv^. ' 
to dress?’ ’ ii- 

* A sense of propriety, Charles— of what is becoming J 
in her station, and of what is elite to those above her/ 

‘A sense of fiddlestick, Kate! Your idea of lUe 
connection existing between you and your servantB ^ , 
appears to be the feudal notion of dependence^ 
whereas tliat connection is a purely commercial one.. ' 
Kindly feeling and gixxl offices, not bargained for^^ ] 
are not exidiided on either side — God forbid that th^ ' 
ever sliould be; but L. s. d. Is your bond of union; 
and unlese at the hiring you stipulate for a piarticuliar: ^ 
style of dress, paying accordingly, yon oannot raaBd^' 
ably expect that, out of mere awe of out aug-x^that is,.* 
of ns — our servants should forego their own tsst^ and 
inclinations/ '.is 

‘I’m sure I don’t know, Charles. Why ihbuld/ilot y 
women dreA in a sort of livery like men ? 
would be a very good plan.* ‘ 












CHAMB^m*S^ ^tisirijl 




I ' meD'^aervAiita do coiment The advantajpaa we liAva .hUli«i$0;d|jo;pi4. oicltt,^^ 

tSie ' ha^e of aervitnde; but would they are being largely abated in by^al^ien/ lYiere ia ao^ 
/ijcbniant tb'do V. practice had been until now longer a monopoly of cducatioti> lior a l^llOfN^ oC 
' iHat^i^ ahould wear plnin clotlipa? 1 think not. communication, for example; ami M.maatjteep onr^ 
^>$piir. Idea putting female aervanta into u kind of position by extra exertion, if we keep it at^ll^ The 
^tir^y would certainly be quitdiiin practicable.* locoinotii'e plungca tbrougli the land at forty mllea, Ini 

;v'' * Fifty yeara ago, female aervants dregsed quietly hour, iiiid drags behind it both peer and peaaati.t'| 

•jUbd' becomingly at any rate, ntid that is what I would penriy-stnmp franks the letter of “Jeamea" aai^wijjBi^ 
ei^roe now. Our grandmothers* maids didn't strive os that of *‘rny lord and soon we may Impe tfaal:%' 


to imitate their mistresses.’ * 


more or less liberal education will be within reach of IM 


‘They did not; that is, not to the extent well-paid but the lowest. We must progress ourselves, and ppt ^ 
serranta do now ; but the cause of tlie change is plain attempt to keep down those beneath us, even in fiudl* 
enough* The class from which servants are drawn a thing as dress — an attempt which will certainly 
have acquired tastes and ideas very different from fail, and deservedly so. How should wo* of tho middlO 
those which satisfied them a freneration or two back, class like to Iks told that we ought to confine our 


and of course those tastes and ideas will shew them- to the standard which prevailed in the middle elm ia 
selves even in domestic service. Education, impcrtect the days of oiir grandfalhors ?* 

and partial as it is, has certainly somewhat refined the *I don't know, Ciinrles, why you should call us of 
tastes of the lower classes, and the “Betty ” who would the middle clnss. You know that dear momma’s 


and partial as it is, has certainly somewhat refined the *I don't know, Ciinrles, why you should call us of 
tastes of the lower classes, and the “Betty ” who would the middle clnss. You know that dear momma’s 
have been enraptured with a olierry-coloiired cap rib- m.aternal grandmother was descended from a younger 

bon, has given pince to the ** Miss Knzahoin ** who cuts brnncli of* ‘ 

her dresses out by tbo prints in the 7/W7vr/er/ /.om/(un *I know all about that, my dear; indeed, your 
News. In short, as education advances, tb^ tastes of mother takes care I shan't forget that fact, if I forget 
all classes will more nearly assimilate. The age is a everything else; hut we are of the middle dass, never- 
levelling one ; blit one in which, liappily for all, the tlidess ; and a few years since, even so Bim|>le a luxury 
level is produced rather by raising tlie low, than by as muftlin^window-curtains was tliouglit too good for 
pulling down -the high.* na. My grandmother's first pair of muslin curtains 

‘lieally, Charles, I had no notion that you W'ould were considereil qiiiie as absurd in one of her station 
nin on so merely been use I objcc.t to tlie width of as 3*011 consider C'aroliue's boop is in hers.* 

Caroline's drosses; but tbis, I siipposo, is wliat you ‘Noiisciiso, Charles. How you run on I* 
call treating the subject pbilosopbically?* ‘Biin on, my love. I was never more serious in 

‘Certainly, my dear, I wish to iliacnsa this question my life. My grandfather rented a large farm under a 
v'itli you calmly and without prejudice. I am anxious wealthy peer; and on one of her excursions to the 
to convihVe you that j'oiir determiriod fioatility to the m.nrkct tow*n, grandmother purchased some mnslfn 
ttialo for dress which now exhibits itself in the class of indow-curtnins. My graridfatlicr, good man, thought 
domestic servants, is unwise and inexpedient; and I lbo,v wen^ .almost too grand for such folk, but they 
am desirous tliat j^ou sliould reconsider your deter- wen* forlbw'ilh put unin tlie best parlour— middlo-class 
minatiofi to part, with a servant against whom, as you peojdc bad no “drawing-rooms’* then— to the great 
freely declare, you have no other fault to allege than admiration of the wliole house. Kow, it chanced that 
tiiis — if fault it lie.* *' my lady,*’ in taking her airing on horsebat^ rode pk«t 


domestic servants, is unwise and inexpedient; and I tlio.v wm^ .almost too grand for such folk, but they 
am desirous tliat j^ou sliould reconsider your deter- wen* forlbwdlh put unin the best parlour— iniddlo-claii 
minatiofi to part, with a servant against whom, as you peojdc bad no “drawing-rooms’* then— to the great 
freely declare, you have no other fault to allege than admiration of the wliole house. Kow, it chanced that 
tiiis — if fault it lie.* *' my lady,” in taking her airing on horseliat^ rode pk«t 

‘It certainly is a fault, Cb.arle.s; and if education iny grandfntlier’s farnihouse that very day, and being 
tends to awaken in tlie lower orders a taste for iiue struck with ustonisiiment at the sight of the white 


dressing, it seems to me that they w’on t gain umcli by 
it, and I am sure that wo shall n .t,’ 


drapery at tbu winttow's, at once galloped back to the 
hall, and thus addressed her lord, who came forth, 


‘jTofin’t agree with yon there, Kate. Education, wondeiing at her sudden return: “Wail, mv lord, 
unuouotodly, has this t^'*' 1 enc> ia many waj's, and the what do you think I’ve seen? Haw I liawT wity, 


result was not difficult to be foreseen. Wc must 
expect that tho refinements of manners and ideas con- 


mnslin ciirta-i-ns at Eawtner Bra-w-ns, my lord.' 
Tawgitively I fawmers witli muslin curta-i-ns. Haw 1 


sequent on the spread of education, will shew itself haw? haw! It’s almost ns absurd as thqir asking last 
most distinctly in those things which commend them- year for bells — pawsitively.*' * 

selves most readily to ordinary minds, and which find ‘Very funny indeed, Charles,’ said my dear Eate^ 
the most favourabie soil prepared for them. It would with ra'.lier a forced laugh, as if not quite relishing tho 
be most unphilosophical to expect tlmt when refine- .application of niy iinmlole ; ‘aud I suppose I ought to 
jnent penetrates the masses, it will shew itself only in give up ojiposition to hoops for my servants, and agree ' 
their virtues, and not in their vices. Tliis wouhl be to to ’ 


expect to create a class beneath us having all our good 
qualities, and none of our failings— a most cliimerical 


‘That’s a good lUtle Kitty,* said I. ‘I knew you 
were t(K> roasonablo a girl not to see tho thing in a 


notion truly, and one arguing, in the person enter- proiier light, when it was once set before you. Nobodv 
tainlfig it, great ignorance of human nature. Now, thinks muslin curtains a luxury only fit for the rich 
love of personal adornment is universal; and Caroline’s and great now ; and so it will be, nay, », with tho dress 
taste being more refined than that of her class half a i.t our female servants. All clasles are now clothed 
oentufy back, instead of buying a dress of a flaming much more alike— a change not without advantage 
pattern and half-a-dozen yards of blue ribbon, site even to tiie most elevated. When gentlefolks 
'aspires to petticoats as wide as her mistress’s. If broadly distinguished from their inlbriors by thdk 
.tliat were the only evil inseparable from education, dress, they could ailbrd to be coarse in manners 
It woqld surely be but a very small drawback on its ^ vulgar in mini;, ^ow, they must be superior iA oVm 
Immense benefits.’ to look so. BA 1 won’t moralise an}' more ; I tihiiat t* 

* :*Well, Charles, a poor ignorant woman can’t be have said enough to convince my dear Kate tlidb 
gxpected to be a match for such a pliilosngiiier as you has been somewhat hasty in her determination witJi 
,jprreteud to be ; but I do say that what w'ith one thing n^gard to the dismissal of a servant who hsa no other 
ifhat with another, it seems to me, as dear mamma fault than a little natural love ^dress/ 
says* that tlie world is turned upside down.* * ITpon my word,* replied riy#ijfe, * you assume vesy 

presume, my dear, that your mamma means that coolly that you have the hesiw the argument; but' 
^her ^classes* are treading on the heels of our class now, that you have done philoscqihisiiig, 1 should 
iratlmif loo jcJoiely. Well, there is no denying that wc to ask you a question, to which I must have a p 1 ^! 9 . 
notust go ahead ‘ourselves, if , we wish to keep ahead, answer. We poor women, you know, can’t argue 









_ - 4 dwa 3 ’« go round in a cirdle, «■ yon call ife; 
:trin only aak you a plain ' ^ucstian. \ Will you 

S ,^ jer it? ' 

do jny beftt, my. dear,' laid 1, as cheerfully as I 
(^Id ; ftftr I did not quite like ihe triumphant look 
Kate Jiad suddenly assumed, and 1 began to have some 
anisgirings as to the security of my victory. 

*Now, then, (Jharles,’ said my wife, *you have 
proved entirely to your own satisfaction, if not exactly 
to mine, that a taste for persopal adornment being 
common to all my sex, it is neitlicr just nor expedient 
to Dispose that taste, now' that it shews itnclf so strongly 
in our household servants. 1 believe 1 have stated 
your argument fairly ; have I not ? ' 

^Yp n have put it very broadly, Kate; but that 
imTcertainly is the substance of what I niaiutalned. 

Taking, you see, a philosophical view of 

‘Of my parlour-maid's dress,* interrupted Kate, 
laughing heartily, for she thought she was getting the 
better ctf me, ‘ we ought to say nothing about it. But 
pow for my question. You are, of course, quite pre- 
paxed to carry out your own doctrine to its legitimate 
eonseqaences. Having come to a most philosophical 
COUdiiBion, you are prepared to abide by it. I ask 
yon, then-^Will you permit your servants to indulge 
their taste for dress to any extent they please; and 
if not, why not? If not, why not? Tcli me that, 
'^^hatles.* 

sjs^My dear,* I began, *1 don’t— that is, if I am 

to* 

‘ No, Charles, no ifs, if you please. As you remarked 
just now, lot us be precise in our language, or wo shall 
talk till midnight witliout getting any further. 1 have 
asked a plain question, and 1 want a plain answer to 
It. Why do you hesitate to give it nlc ? ' 
tiBut, my love* 

‘ No huts, Charles ; I want neither ifs nor huts. I 
want you to tell me where you would stop, and why 
you would stop, without any ifs or buts whatever. 
Surely aiiltfiloBopher cannot be at a loss to answer a 
poor simpleton like me.* 

• Why, my dear, you will admit that the best rules 
bf conduct may be pushed to absurd extremities ; and 
when I said that servants should not Ik: scolded because 
they indulge in a taste common to all womankind, of 
course T did not mean that their taste should he carried 
§0 an outrageous excess. In that case, I should reniun- 
fltrate kindly with the oflender on the impropriety of 
her conduct.* 

‘Impropriety! Gracuous me, Charles, v.hj^ you 
seem to have come quite round to my side of the 
question. At lost, then, even you will admit that 
&ere is a point beyond wiiich a servant cannot be 
•ttifered to indulge a love of dress. You see, I am 
not so illogical and absurd, after all, and liave already 
reduced the question between to one of degree. 
Pny, now, at wbat point will the philosopher stop ? 
Your point is not at skirts eight-bread ths wide — nt 
jackets, at tucks, at flounces — de.*ir mnmiiia hates 
ihoie flounces! — at smart little cups, at lacc sleeves, 

at silks, at muslins! at parasols’ 

‘Kor Heaven's sake, my lovel* cried I, ‘ don’t talk so 
fast; you fairly take away my breath. Do let me get 
a word in edgewise.* 

‘No^ Charles— not a word till you tell me where 
you will stop. What do you consider going too 1 
far?* ‘ I •' 

' ‘Well, my dear,’ said I de8per.itely, ‘I would stop 
when the dress is not— I must use a French word, I 
; cant think of any English word wliich will express my 
so accurately — wlien» then, the dress is not 
Y^^^ that’s the word. . When a servant’s 
does not appear tq me to be convenable, I should 
wifli my authority, not before. For example, 

'v If T, 'Trr’T'* in^pose at — e, at — e-o*e. Dear tao^ now 


Short ideeves and low dresae^^ a«d4 
maliciously.' 

‘Well— yea,* I replied, somewhat rolibyed 
such a suggestion as that, for I begaA iC M nOSfA* 
derahle embarrassment in defining the exact 
wiiich I should considib the convenable to havC 
disregarded.. ‘Yes, at Short sleeves and low d]!essSii)' 
as you say, or at anything of tliat kind.* , r * 

*You will excuse my laughing, Charles’— and th* 
little minx did laugh most provokingly— ‘but rei^y'^it 
is amusing to see the philosopher obliged to adopt A 
plain common-sense view of this weighty matter, aft^ 
all. However, I don’t complain. Wliy should I? We 
are getting nearer every minute. I agree to the W’ord* 
convenable, and it only remains for you to strike out 
a few of the articles you include under that word, and 
for me to admit— you see how reasonable 1 am— a few 
to which 1 object ; and we shall bo able to come to 
some ground of t;ommon action.' 

‘ My dear Kitty,' said I, ‘you really w'ould make an 
excellent man of business. Notliiiig can be fairer 
than your proposition ; and precedent, perhaps, will 
be our safest guide ;is to what we ouglit to allow, and 
what to forbid. What oilier peoples servants wear, 
let ours wear,* 

‘No, Clinrlcs, 1 can't agree to that, and I wonder 
you should propose it. You must tliink me veiy 
stupid, for it is you that are arguing in a circle now* 
I maintain that certiun iirLicles of dress ore not proper 
fur my servants to wear, and tliereupoii you protest 
that tliey are proper, because the same things are 
worn by otlicrs in the same rank of liie. No, no. It 
is easy to find a precedent for anytliing, liowever dis- 
gusting. Didn't your brother tell us tlie tflher day, 
that in the far west of Ameriea the servants at the 
inns ivaited on him with bare arms, and low, very 
low dresses ? Whnt others do, therefore, will be no 
guide for me. IVc ought to decide on principle, 
Charles, nut on precedent.' 

‘ My dear girl,' said I, in a mild way — for I perceived 
that 1 should have to make very important concessions 
— ‘ 1 must own, tliat, in the heat of argument, 1 have 
not been careful to limit the principle for wiiich 1 
have contended within practical bounds. No doubt 
there is a point at whicli we should he justed in 
remonstrating with a servs^'^who indulged a'^tasle 
for dress; but cannot deny that mistresses arc 
apt to lie somewhat unreasonably severe. If, there- - 
fore, 1 am prepared to concede the existence of a 
point, dividing that w'lucli is, from that which is .not^ 
ronvenabfe in the dress of our female servants, you 
must be prepared to allow of a wider latitude to 
Caroline and her class than yoti have hitlierto con- 
sented to do. I have* taken wliat may be called the 
pliilosopliical view of a by no means unimportant 
question, and you have regarded it flvom wlmt 
bo said to be the practical side of it. But is there 
not some truth in both ? Between— I won't say tlie 
short sleeves and low bodies of the “helps” in Wisconsin 
— ^but lietwoen very dressy dressing, and the nofiont' 
of your mother, there is a very wide range j igy} 
surely it will never be diflleult for a mistress^ poNju^: 
iiig only lialf as much kindly feeling and good 
AS you do, to find the means, without ^ving 
of keeping a good servant witliin the boimds. Of. 
moderation.* 

‘But, Charles,* said my wife, when I bod .conqludoi 
w'hat 'l flattered myself was a speech calculated, {la 
moderation and the little compliments it contain^' to 
bring me respectably, if not triumphatitly out of thg; 
contest; ‘but, Charles dear, what do you agy ti ihiBt; 
Croat to Caroline's hoop?* . / ' 

‘Now, really, my good Kate, you mO enough,' 4a 
provoke a saint 1 thought the hbof^quettiooMm: 
amicably settled at eny rate/ " 'K^ - 

‘Perhaps it is, my dear,* 'r^ed>KAite 
- — ■ — -V 
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oiL&icBEfier^ joiiJsyA.1^- 


*31111 in thiit 6aie^ you cpnadnt to 

[noidouB article into our common indue 


atr^ Not I, Indeed. Why, all my argument 

iAiew that such triflei ought not to be inter- 

;*X Ifnow it did, Charles; but to my mind it diant 
anything of the kind; and as dear mamma 

•Oh con’— 

•Charlee!’ 


MT EXTINCT GARDEN. 

. ;&TVB a thousand feet above the sea, perclicd up on 
> hill, «hut in on every side by dark mouti tains and 
Ireary moors, tlie prevailing aspect of Avhieli is 
lecidedly black. Black roads, black houses, black 
fices shewr pretty plainly what a black inside the 
rorld has. Being fond of pardoning, I determined to 
lave such a garden as should outshine all the snr- 
ounding blackness ; but after a desperate contest with 
■he wind and weather, I gave it up in despdr. 'J’lie 
roqt killed the rhododendra, wdiilc the east wind 
lipped the roses ; so I turfed iip my beds, and sulkily 
ook to planting potatoes instead; when a happy 
iccident dive'‘ted iny horticultural exertions into a 
lew channel, and with bettor cflect. My new garden 
lad some decided advantages over the old one. It is 
mchanged by weather ; summer's heat and winter’s 
■now have no effect on its contents ; and yet,, strange 
o say, at Kew or the Crystal Palace, they require llio ! 
nost careful tending and the most uniform icrnpora- 
■ure. garden is not so neatly kept as some tidy 
leople might like, but yot there is order amidst the 
'tibbish. Instead of walks neatly gravelled and turf- 
.rinimed, we use iron rails, and in lieu of spades and 
inch*like tools, ponderous pickaxes and shovels; yi‘t 
lotwithstanding these formidable weapons, and the 
italwart appearance of my nnmcror.s parleiuTS, tin* 
lowers themselves are of the most delicate (loscrii»tion ; 
!ven so fine as to require the aid of a microscope l(» 
levelop their minuter charaeters. What is, then, the 
•eal state of uffaira ? In the niii ibcr of Chamhers's 
Tourmji for April is an interesting paper, ‘A Day 
vitti-iiie Wwlliopc Ei^ji'Vcluh.* Now, such a garden 
18 mine conies most particrdarly under the notice of 
lotli botanists and geologists of a naturalist’s cluh, 
10 1 will descrihe as briefly as 1 can a most inter- 
isting spot hi the earth’s past life, without, I hope, 
■iring the reader's patience overmuch with geological 
:echnica1itie8. 

Low down, then, in the earth's crust, we arrive 
it the carboniferous formation, whose liiddcm treii- 
lures have contributed so materially to ICtigland's 
greatness. The reader may Icnrn from the paper to 
which I have referred, that it is divided iiiU) three 
important groups of strat.'i, of which the lowest— 
Uiat of the mountain limestone, with its mimcroiis 
Aaracteristic shells and corals -is 8iicce('dcd by tlie 
millstone grit, which is ratlicr barren as regards 
rossils->-aUhaiigh some are to be found— and the latter, 
in it^ turn, is overlaid by the coal-measures. The way 
in whieh these respective divisions lie in or upon one 
anatlier, may be exemplified by three basins, placed 
ineide each other, each of whicli is smaller than the 
qiie beneath it, and therefore allowing a belt or rim 
ef.tbe one to be visible. These groups arc of 
thickness, but Aiways preserve ihmr relative 
jettons. TJiUf, though one or botli may % absent, 
fpA' tlid i^it is never found above the coal, or the 
Uni^stone above the grit ; and, as nn example of this 
ab^ee, we may mention tlie Dudley coal-field in 
^ti^rdihire, wlv^re the coal-hicasurcs rest imme- 
d^te)y .iipoi? limestone of a Silurian character. As 
llliLll^Veg^tbiug else of nature's liaiidiwurk, we arc struck 


with the utility of this nrritqgeaM^ to man; since 
without limestone, the Jron muit^tiiin. wouM 
ably come to a stand-still, beeause to extract end droUi 
the iron-ore— which k' usually fimnld in ■reins pavaUel 
to the coal— a Jhtx 0|r mixture Is needed^ ooi0po»^ of 
the ore, coal (or coke), and limestone. ^ 

The millstone grit is of the least oommerdo! Oopse- 
qncnco in the whole scries. It generally oonsists of 
a very hard gritty stone, filled with quartz pdibJoS) 
and is looked on with a good deal of disgust, both by 
the colliers liclow ground and the farmers abort 
ground— the former, because they know that when 
they arrive at it, they will get no more coal ; and the 
latter, because the sterile character of the’ stone seemo. 
to communicate a similar effect to the soil alm^fg^ , 
wliicth, ns a general rule, only supports a dry, healmM}' 
pasturage for sheep. In the north of England espe- 
cially, there are large districts composed of millstone 
grit— in Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and Northumberland, as 
may be seen on reference to the colouring of ageologicol 
map. In the South Wales basin., the thickness averages 
alioiit 200 feet, and it goes by the expressive name 
of Farewell Rock, indicating to the colliers that they 
have come to the end of their tether; though, as there 
arc exceptions to every rule, there are somdtimes thin 
bcfls, calIcA in Wales, A’o.wcr veins, found interspersed 
in the grit.* Finally, above these groups, w'O arrive at 
the coal-nicasures, wliich are of very variable thickness:; 
in the vfilc of Neath, no less than 8000 feet ; although 
this calculation must not he iinderstooij to mean the 
amount of thickness of coal only, but is inclusive of 
the beds of sandstone and shale whicli intervene. I 

The coal-measures are again subdivided into the | 
upper and h>wer groups by a thick set of beds, called 
the TViiimnt grit, a coarse sandstone, filled with Car- 
bonaceous sp(‘ck8, and much used for roofing purpoiM.' - 
Amongst these grits are some coal-beds, in most places 
scanydy worth ilia wffiking ; in the neighbourhood 
of Swansea, however, they assume a more important^ 
character, hehig 2125 feet in thickness, andupossesBliig 
a dozen valuable seams. The South Wales coal- 
nieasiirFs all belong to the lower group ; hence, 
tbronglumt -the district, long ridges of Pennant grit 
arc seen running from nortli to south, towards the 
Bristol Channel, dividing the country into narrow 
parallel valleys, which teem with their hundreds and 
thousands of population, brought Iiitlier by tho riches 
beneath. .... 

As regards niy garden, then, we will dismiss tho 
upper coal-measures, which are principally to be seen 
ill the north of England. The number and tliicknws 
of the workable seams differ in many parts of the basii^ 
rmiging in number from ten to twenty, and in thick- 
ness from 2 to 8 f(*et. The same seam of coal, too^ 
will Iki of varying tliickness at different works ; thui^ 
the Bydellog vein is, Beaufort, m Monmouthsliire, 
,*1 feet thick; at Ebhwvalc, 8 feet 9 inches; at Nantyglo, 
4 feet; at Olydacli, 2 feet 3 inches; at Blaina, 5 feet 
6 inches ; and at Cwm-Wlery, 5 feet. The ssarna are 
sepiir.ated f«)m cncli other by layers of shale, iron-ore, 
or '..ard rock, also of different d^rees of thickness, 
which are all gifted with some familiar name, aceordiag 
to the locality. Finally, access may be had to tlio 
different scams vertically or horizontally— by pit or 
level. Everybody know's what a pit or shaft is ; but a, 
level is not so ei;:nmon. When a country is very billy* 
'a way c:m be jii?reed through the hill to reach the 
seam o!' coal, whii ’n has the advant.i^ of not requiting 
the costly apparatus of sliuft, engines, or pumplng- 
irpar. and winch, in fact, is nothing more than a long 
tunnel. Hundreds of miles are thus scooped out in 
level, making an easy aipl inexpensive Oray of reaching 
the coal. But whtm a vein ruga very near tlie siirkce^ 
us, for instance, round the shoulder of a hill— ^theu 
the coal and iron-ore are reached from the surfiice— 
the rock is excavated, leaviiig, as tlie work goes eii| 
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eicArpmentfl, itfoa the olre, or, ae 
generfllly ealled, ‘ balla, 4 if 4 iine,* are extracted ; 
’lower etili, the collier ii hel^g h^ny at the coal, 
i^'eert of 'nrork which le callecyMtoh^iworking. Here 

then IT fine opportunity geologhit to eee, by 

the light of heaven, how the strata run;, and liere 
it was — ^In the highest seam, called the Ellid Vein 
«-that I found garden. 

The coal - measures liave long been favourably 
known to geologists for the abundance and beauty of 
the fossils contained in theiuf indeed, as early m 
XB97, we hear of a geological Wolahman, Llwyd by 
name, who made an excursion into Breconshire, and 
femarked oh the singular construction of the 'levels, 
'^wherebie two horsemen could ride ahreaste;’ but 
irdh^puasled him, most was meeting with a large 
mass if shale, fluted legularly, and marked all over 
with' little pits or depressions. He referred to what 
it now called a stigmaria, a fossil which has bnly 
of late years found its proper place in natural liistory. 
^tery seam of coal may be seen to possess three 
L-distInct divisions; of which the uppermost, the roof, 

I .ia a mass of slaty clay or shale, often the most prolific 
portion as regards vegetable remains in good fircser- 
I wation ; in*tho middle is the veritable coal, which in 
I Hsdf is nothing less than the carbonised remains of 
[ trees and plants, of which only the extermd structure 
jpnmains. Lastly, underneath it all is a stratum of 
^^l^k clay, technically termed * undorchiy.* which is 
liokariably present in a true coal-seam, and always 
contains the stigmarim, wliich are the roots and bases 
of the gigantic trees which afterwards composed the 
coal. * Many of these trees liavc been fount! in siftt, 
in l 4 mcashirc, Derbyshire, and Northimiherland, where, 
within half a mile, twenty upright stems were dis- 
cohered on the coast, proving in regality their vegetable 
nature, and that the undcrclay was the soil in which 
they grew. 

The number of species of coal-plants is about a 
thousand, cS which the greater part belong to the fern 
Of this number, about two hundred have been 
Ibund in Great Britain ; and, singularly enough, species 
identical with these have liecn discovered in America, 
Australia, and Greenland; shewing how great a change 
Imb taken place in the temperature of these regions i 
ilace the carboniferous epoch. From the slabs of 
ihale, which lie about in my garden in such utter, 
donibsion, I have obtained above fifty dilferent forms 
cf fruit, flower, and fern, of tlie utmost delicacy 
of Ibrm. Most abundantly appear llio sigillaria, 
carved in such regular and quaint rows, each little 
d^reasion marking the place from whence fell off the 
peudle or leaf-atalk. These are the trees of whit^h the 
atigraariss, before, mentioned, are considered to be the 
toots, and of which I have flve or six varieties — the 
oculatdy or eyed ngillaria, the ^eniform or kidney- 
itoped, the tesselated, and others, named according 
^ Ip the notions of the discoverers. Next comes tlie 
k^dodendron, or scaled tree, a gigantic member of 
the iycopodiaceas or club-moss family, which reached 
the height of sixty feet or more, gradually diminishing, 
until it. flnished off with a small tuft or plume. If 
well ^amined, each of the innumerahle lozenge- shaped 
hieroglyphics will be seen to be full of a yet more 
delicate sculpture. Associated witia those are num- 
bers of cones or lepidostrobi, the fruitp of the lepido- 
dendron. Very frequent also nre^h^ calami tes, os* 
reed-plants, allied to the marestail, which, nnlike the 
degenerate reeds of the present day, were upwards of 
140 feet high, and 8 feet thick. 'There 'were giants 
III. those days.’ More numerous than all theM aro 
itlia specimens cof the fern t|;;lbo, of which there are 
TSO species known, npt one of them identical with 
existing ferns. The neuropteris, witli its finely veined 
kk^^j.the delicate sphonopteris, or wedge-shaped 
fM ; .^e pecopteris ; the glossopterlsi or tongue- 


shaped; and' .fnaay, many others^ 
tedious ier the general reader to miwnei4ilA 
perfect preservatium of. this ancient. flora ,.eOttM\^S 
fail to interest the observer, whether gefl^DW 
inclined or not. ^ 

Before wo close tliis subject, let us take a gh^ise 
at the state of the earth in vdiich they flourish^.! - 
We behold, in our mind’s eye, huge forests, growing ' 
in rank luxuriance under a tropical atmosphete.' 
Every tree strikes us as being vast in size and strangle 
in form. We sec strange and wondrous forms of fldh 
peopling the waters which surround this primdvsl, 
jungle; almost the only signs of animal life visible I 
— tj)c mailed boloptychius, the fine-tootbed cmlacan- 
thus, and the huge megaliclithys. But a change at 
length takes place. There is a fearful convulsion of 
nature, the consequence of wliich is a subsidence of 
the forest, which is covered by the waters of a fresh sea. 
Ages roll on, and a new forest takes its place, and 
fiourislics like its predecessor, only to be engulfed in 
its turn. 1'his goes on until a new geological system 
arrives, and the world puts on a new aspect, with new 
inhabitants, both animal and vegetable. The result of 
these repeated subsidences is, that each fresh forest 
has been compressed by an enormous weight, and at 
an enormous heat, causing the carbonisation of all its 
contents, and giving ue in after-ages a. seam of coal 
for every time the process was repeated. 


KIRKE WEBBE, 

THE rill V A TEE 11 CAPTAIN. 

CIIAPTKK XII. «« 

Passion had not entirety Bwam]>cd the slight stock of 
common-sense I was possessed of; and restraining 
myself by a strong effort from forthwith denouncing 
Webbe’s treacherous villainy to bis face, I hurried off 
to bed, there to rcficct quietly upon t^ie course 1 ought 
to adopt. But quiet reflection was no more possible 
than sleep, till tlie wordless rage of mortifieil self-love^ 
aggravated by the savage consciousness of what an 
egregious booby my own absurd conceit liad helped to 
make me, had in some degree exhausted itseir,.,ti^rt)y, 
as I remember, by furiou^ punching the pillows, 
as imaginary siibstitiUcs for the privateer captain’s 
head, and, but less frequently and fiercely, that of M. 
Sicard. ' As easily led by the nose as asses are,’ was 
I ! Why, ay, liitlierto ; but not quite so easily for the 
future, he sliall find, now that 1 thoroughly know the 
gentleman who fancies he has got that prominent 
feature of mine so securely betwixt his finger aod 
thumb. It strikes me very forcibly, noble captain,, 
do you know, that, clever and cunning as you aiee, 
and close upon the winning-post as you and theft 
Jezebel Feron believe yourselves to be, it will not 
impossible to trip up the heels of both, for all that’s, 
come and gone yet. Very far 'from impossible ; 
assuredly whoever would successfully contend with^ 
such wily, practised devils, should maturely me^tatk' 
his plan of battle. . , j 

I anxiously sought to do so. One conklderabje 
advantage that partially overheard conference certaUflijr. 
gave me; I now knew that Webbe and the wowfiut- 
Ftiion were not only confederate with OMdi other W 
the abduction of Mrs Waller’s child, but sworn fuseon^' 
plices in the scheme which was *to uHlise* . thntl 
atrocious deed. 1 was no longer in the dark, 'then^^; 
to the sinister complicity of the privateer (faptaln^wltb,' 
the pretended mother of Cl^mence; and J com|^j 
bended that, whilst playing into • each hi|l^< 



individually a separate, 
a 'trhuBphant iesue. ^Bemember, 
ytm cannot play your own game out 
^Soiite^ly withoiit^rst winning mine. This marriage 

bjr all tbat's sacred or infemal* , quoth 

ihe mman, the unspoken threat evidently implying 
she would at all hazards mar his particular 
i^ecti should he prove false to her. Yes, but what 
could tie the particular project contemplated by 
Webbe, to which my marriage with Clemcnce was the 
cnibroed, indispensable preliminary ? There I was at 
sea again, without rudder or compass. Tlie obtain- 
raent of the reward promised by my mother, and 
largely augmented as well as guaranteed by Mrs 
Pawood ! What else could it be ? But how, on the 
other hand, would that marriage, simply because I 
ebould be tolerably rich, ‘utilise* her crime to the 
woman-conspirator's so complete satisfaction ? She 
-might, it was true, count snfely enough that in that case 
the affbetion, mingled with fear, with which she liad 
inspired the stolen child, would stand between her and 
the legal vengeance of the Lin woods; but that, it avus 
now apparent, she had boldly challenged by discloHing, 
through Webbe, the secret of her pretended daughter's 
birth. The realisation of the reward, wliich there 
could be no doubt she would share, was again the only 
rational solution 1 could arrive at; and tiring at 
length of a barren cogitation in which I only slipped 
from one untenable hypothesis to another, 1 bent my 
mind to the elaboration of a counter-plotf which, if 
carried out successfully, would cflbctually confound 
their knavish tricks, of wliatcvcr nature or design 
tlmae tricks might be, 

Xiimst make a confidante of Clcmonoc, to begin Avlth. 
fihe would, of course, liave already comprehended that, 
after her impassioned apostrophe, in iny lietiring, to the 
wounded bootmaker, marriage with me, were she still 
herself disiiosed to aeqiiiesce in that dioadful martyr- 
dom, was quite out of the question. Then .Madame de 
Bonneville's convorsalion with Webbe Avould prove to 
iier 'that that l idy was , on the verge of ruin, only to 
•bo averteti by that iiiip1i)'-8ibl-' marriage, or, as I should 
pAtt it, by her, Clenience’s, (light with me to Km^land, 
under liie protection of some respectable feiniile, 
Avhoso services a batidsome douceur would easily secure, 
taking with us the necklace, armlets, and other pivecs 
d^accusaiion s I, on rny part, solemnly pledging myself 
fur Mrs Waller and my father^ tliat not only no legal 
prosecution of Madame de Bonneville should be insti- 
tuted, but that half the reward, at least, promised to 
Webbe should be given to her upon the simple con- 
’'•dition, that she made a formal declaration, upon oath, 
'Of all the circumstance^ attending the c.^rrying <iff the 
-child Lucy Hamblin, l.coiild further represent that if 
Bbe« Cldmence, should remain obstinately constant to 
cordwaincr, the Wallers might, possibly, be brought 
>tO acquiesce in her wishes ; whereas it was plain that 
Madame de Bonneville would, for obvious reasons, re- 
ihafn inexorably adverse to such a connection. Finally, 

tesolvetl that, should all other inducements fail in 
determining Cldmence to take wing at once from 
;!jfoaiice, I wouhl propose that she and Sisiird should 
.be fortiiwilh united in tlie holy bonds of wedlock, 
'•Abd that he should accompany us to England. 1 
-wctdd not, however, liavo recourse to that temptation 
egeept in the last resort, and after all less potent 
, persuasives bad iKieu tried and failed. The rescue of 
name from ignominy was the great end I 


was bound to koep.ln'Tisr $ mid only be' 

gained by forwsidtiig 'a widaO/fiSsM 
Hamblin and Jaciqitcg SioiuNl« tlm dtoUmftd: qqbditisai . 
must e'en be c<mqdled wiUi. . a. tak. 

character. Mrs Wlpfe^a daughter dtd'^.ae^ to 
marry a rich husbnid, and the young -pfK^''irei6 
strongly attached to each other: so iiosltivdiyf 
unless all novcd-wTiters were arrant bloqkheiiidrr^ 
notion nut to be entertained for a n/braent^I abeuld. 
be doing a liighly meritorious act in assisting to legacy : 
unite twf) loving, ardent hearts, which must else £e 
cruelly sundered — broken, perhaps, who kiiewl 
in deference to an absurd social prejudice which I 
could upt quite away with, the bonne bouche of thg, 
bootmaker should, 1 re-deteriiiinod, bo the last bidt 
with wliich I would tempt the timid maiden 
the strong fetters of habitual fear and subjection, and 
boldly seize the fortunate opportunity, wliich miMedy 
might never again court her acceptance. 

A good plot— an excellent plot; one that, unleu 
I blundered grossly, could liardly fail of success; 
and who then would have been led by the nose?-— 
WiiliAiu Linwootl or the valiant captain wiio arranged 
the private marriage, bridegroom personally unknown 
to the retained priest, scttli^ the scbeine oB flight, and 
kept Baptiste in readiness to ferry over the happy 
pair to the British shore and safety I 

lieally, for a while, I could scarcely credit Iny o; 
cleverness in devit>iiig so glorious a turning o£ 
tables—so delicious a hoist of the engineer with 
own petm'd! Modest misgivings as to the p^eot 
soundness of my calculations did not long disturb 
or keep me w'ake ; and after a eonifortabie snooze, I 
leaped out of bed in a state of entire self-satisfactidi, 
and with a confidence in my own sagacity as cooi and 
clear as the brii^ht wintry morning streaming in brood 
daylight through the clmniber-windows. 

If Vanit 3 \ O paradil^ of fools, so frequently leads 
otherwise sullluiently sensible men into thy dreams 
domain, il not the less delights to pbmge them, 
while they sleep, into the real and fatales quagmires 
which lurk beneath thy cloud-like, iilusive surface! As. 
thus with me : 

My haste in dressing w'as arrested by the discovery, 
that tlie puco-red rediiigote and blue silk vest were 
irretrie^ -thly ruined by large patches of lamp-oil. In 
whirling the lamp round iny head on the previous 
evening, 1 had managed to plentifully besprinkle those 
garments with the inodorous liquid, and to wear them 
again was iin possible. I was consequently obliged to 
have recourse to iny original w'nrdn)be; and as tim 
pale-blue ])aiit 3 contrasted abominably with a decent - 
English bbuk coat and waistcoat, they also wm 
exchanged for less gay integuments. Tlie transibr- 
ination thus cirected in iny personality mighUly 
pleased me ; and necessity having compel^ me to SO 
far cast off the pict^ hl costume oi the Fag de Calai^ 
and as X w'.:is, Asides, to leave France in a day or 
two at furthest, it sceived to me that 1 might e*en 
venture to complete the operation. I did so : discarded 
til ' ..trocious ear-rings, and not without considerable 
labour and expenditure of soap and water, djer 
Briitusised my hair. The change was really marve^ 
lous: 1 was niyself again; and having always piqjseifli, 
myself u|H)n being a well-dressed young fellot?:, tbd, 
thongiit flashed through me with a glow of exullkli* 
lion as I surveyed myself to as great an extent •• 
pussiblf in tlie diminutive dressing-glaiui, that MaiHi- 
niuisclle Clthnence would now see to somewhat bettor 
advantage the imlividual, to accept whom, qs: i 
husband had involved, on her part, so dittresij^ « 
sncrificp. There was certainly no accounting for tOat^;, 
still, as between* me and that bullet-hoodsd booCmakSr,^ 
thf^rr could, 1 flattered itiysoAf be tiO ' — ■ ■ 

Quick footsteps outside, and a sharp knocking at tbo 
chanibcr-door, suddenly chniloni^ my attention to os 
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in thn roice df-tbe fmm ik diambr^ 
:ini)j|^iine jeone permmne* M0v deikedi to tee M. 

Le Grot inwiediafel^. 

>ITne jcnne pertonne* dctironi of teeing me irnme- 
dfatolyl'^ Who, ia irondet^t Oumne, could it he? 
Blademoiaelle Glemence? Hnatening to obey the 
turprititig tuminont, I wat met, upon emerging from'^ 
the chambOT, bjr a little tcrcam from tlie femme de 
chambre, who started back, exclaiming: *My God! 
who it that?’ 

*Me, atturedly-^Montieiir Jean liC Groa.* 

‘My fhith, it it the voice and droll accent, but* 

I was quiokly out of hearing, but looking back os 1 
turned down ataira, at tiie further end of the corridor, 
1 taw the woman staring after me with wide-opened 
O/OkjBc^nd month — a pantomimic continuation, at it 
were, of her amazed, doubtful * but.* 

Tlie ‘ jeune pertonne ’ waiting in the hail was one of 
Madame de Bonneville’s workwomen, and the too was 
apparently , only convinced by the voice and droll 
accent that 1 was really the M. Jean Le Gros to whom 
the had brought a letter from Mademoiselle CIcmenee, 
with strict injunctions to deliver it into his own hands. 
At the moment she was doing so, and saying t ‘ Monsieur 
Le Gros will tlion have the goodness to read it at once,’ 
E gentleman came out of one of the lower rooms, 
End was leaving the hotel, but turned shafply round, 
t^tld looked keenly at the individual addressed hy that 
AlEiie. It woa Mr Tyler the American. I had seen 
him but once, and that but for a few nioments on the 
ramparts the day before, and as be, though with some- 
what of a puzzled, mystifled nir, passed on liis M'ay 
without speaking, I concluded tliat he had not recog- 
nised me; and that, it vaguely occurred to me, was as 
I well, 

I The note from Mademoiselle CIcmenee ran thus: 

I ‘ Ckkr Am — I pray of }'ou not to speak ot yester- 
evening’s sad occurrences to any one, especially not to 
Captain Webbe, till 3 ’ou have seen me. I begin to 
understand* that we have both, to a certain extent, 
been the dupes of that man’s (niiining roguery. Please 
to send word by bearer — simply yes or no— if 1 may 
Expect to see you at about eleven o’clock this 
forenoon. C.’ 

‘Say “Yes” to Mademoiselle de Bonneville from 
me,* said 1. 

‘1 shall do so,’ replied the woman. ‘Good-day', 
monsieur.’ 

I had hardly regained my chamber, when the femme 
4e diambre again tapped at the door, and opening it, 
1 saw she was accompanied by one of the waiters. 

‘ Monsieur, your uncle,’ said the woman, with a 
peculiarity of tone tliat Jarred disagreeably upon my 
ear, ‘desires me to say tliat he waits breakfast for 
you.’ 

‘Veiy well And pray, what message do you 
bring?’ said I, somew'hat fiercely addressing the 
waiter, who, whilst the woman was speaking, eyed me 
with insolent inquisition. 

‘ None,’ he replied, turning carelessly upon his heel 
‘'none at present, Monsieur Le Grot* 

I was a good deal startled by the man’s manner, 
instantly suggesting as it did, that with my usual 
propensity for running my lieedless head against a 
post, I had done a very rash and foolisli thing in 
resuming the precise dress I had worn a^the Avranclics 
banquet, and likely enough described*!^; the newspaper* 
paragraph Madame de Bonneville had spoken of. 
Webbe would know if I bad thereby incurred any real 
danger, and I hastened to join him. 

He was reading a newspaper wlien I entered the 
makfast - Tooig, and seem^ to be struck with 
yfifonisliment and dismty at my oppeitranee. 

' jf^What, mb boy,* he angrily exclaimed, ‘is the 
of this fool’s trick ? Are you tired oi’ your 


I explained why i otndd not wear 
redieg^te and blue vest, but of 
tioning kow the ooddent occurred*:' The 
or apology seemed to medlify Webbe’a Igrt 
in the least to diminish his alarm. ^ 

‘Read tl)is,’ he exclaimed, banding mo 
piqier. ‘ 

X ran over the paragraph to which his finger polntei^ 
It was a pompous version of the Avranches 
copied from a Havre Journal, and therefore suppH^ 
it might be taken for granted, by Auguste Le uMm 
M y person and dress, to the very cross-barred satiin^ 
waistcoat I had on, the fashion in which- 1 wore 
hair, as well as t accent guttural of my French, were" 
c}urefully de8cril)ed ;*and I blushed with shame for the ; 
inexcusable folly I had committed in taking pains to. 
realise to the most enrsoty observer the portrait drawn ^ 
of the * infamous spy ’ by the newspaper. The article 
roncliided by impressing upon all patriotic Frenchmen 
the duty of RBsisring to apprehend the said ‘inflimous 
8 p 3 \* and deliver him into tlie hands of justice. 

‘You can now appreciate the extent of your insane 
rashness,* said Webbe, as the paper dropped from my 
hands. ‘Wlio Inis seen you in tliat dress?* he added 
with peremptory sternness. 

‘ The gar^on Edouard, the femme de chambre whose 
face is pitted with the small-pox, and one of Madame 
do Bonneville’s workwomen, who brought me a nod) 
from Mademoiselle Clrmencc.’ 1 did not think it 
necessary to mention Mr Tyler, my impression being 
that lie had not recognised me. 

A hitter oath broke from Wehhc’s ashy, quivering 
lips. It was plain that he thought the peril deadly, 
imminent, and of a kind which no eoiinige or readiness 
of resoiiree on his part might avail to turn aside or 
elude. Deadly, imminent peril to me only it at first 
appeared, not to himself. 

‘As if your position,* he went' on to $ay, ‘was not 
already, after the publication of this accursed para- 
graph in a 8t Mnlo journal, sufilciently critical ! Come, 
however, what may, I am guiltless of your blood: you 
cannot hut admit that. But it is madness to stand 
idly babbling here. 1 must see that sly knave Edousrd 
at onc;e. He wmh reading the newspaper wliou 1 came 
into the room, and you may be arrested, walked 
and done for, before the day is two lumrs older. Do 
not stir from this till I return? 

Tlie privateer captain was soon back again, and 
appeSred to be even more excited and perturbed tb^ 
when lie left the room. 

‘It is ns I feared,* he said. * Edouard has identified 
you, as he could hardly help doing, with the newspaper 
portrait. A considerable bribe, coupled with an 
indirect threat and promise, pointing to the future-— 
he believing, as the newspaper intimates, that you 
a confidential agent of the Bourbons, wdiose restdimtkMt 
is now only a question of a few days or weeks, rnerii'': 
or less— has perhaps secured his and Margnerlte’el 
silence. Perhaps, 1 say; for there was a knaVisR, 
glimmer in the fellow’s eyes wltcn I placed the rouleayt 
of Napoleons in his hand, which forbids trust 'fn hit 
purchased promises. Upon rny soul, Linwood,’ 

Webbe, * I cannot at all understand you. Ten minutes, 
ago, you were as alarmed as I am; and hotv your 
cdieek has regained its colonr, and you listen to Whet 
1 say with tlic coolness of an iceberg. Is this a tijsiE 
of calm determination or of mere doltishnesif’ 

*I am not going to be scared away tiroiil 
Mr Webbe, till the purpose that brouglit mo here' has . 
been accoAnplished ; of that be quite altui^ - Add., 
reflection tells me it is preposterous to argue that 
have made myself amenable as a spy to the sei^M^ 
of a court-martial, able as I am to prove the 
pacific nature of the errand that brooght 
Ifrance.* 

‘You talk' of you know not whii^'.xqjollied 





i J'f*"*'^. •fcw’ti"? y»*«f V 

|ii|{4in^ Iff '• 4!0ttrt«ituurtl«l would be stnedy le/^l 
nor weigh m ecrhiile in the matter. ^Ihe 
jpe^eal c^^ it, that Schwartzenberg's irre* 

•nftiW ninreh upon Parie, and Wellington*! triumphant 
^oegiieet In the eouth of France, have ro exasperated, 
m^deiied the French soldieiy, that they would sacri- 


maadeiied the French soldieiy, that they would sacri- 
Hea Ji hecatomb of Englishmen upon much slighter 
OTldracethan that addnoed by young Le Moine against 
3 POU. In this very paper, there is an amount of the 
ihootitig of a French tfmigre, caught, poor devil! at 
{touen, and suspected only, the proofs being far from 
conclusive, of being a secret agent of tlio Bourbons. 
The inflammable soil of France is on fire,* continued 
Wobbo, *aud had already become much too hot, 1 
nmst tell you, for the soles of mg feet : 1 am therefore 
oflT at once; and unless you are resolved to court 
destruction, you will follow my example. Of course, 
jrou and Mademoiselle (1<$meiice,* he added sharply, 
OiRve come to an understanding?* 

. * Mademoiselle ClC'oience and I have ci>nie to an 
underataiidirig.* 

‘What, then, do you mean by saying vou will 
not be scared out of St Malo till ilio purpose tliat 
brought you here has been accompHsbed ? * 

Can I ask a young girl to take flight with me to 
Kngland at an lioiir's notice?' 

‘I should think so, when her consent has heen 
obtained; the priest is ready at five minutes* notic'; 
to do his office, and the life of her beloved futur is iit 
itakei It is your modest difiidonce, Xinwood,’ added 
Webbe, with fast recovering calmness and goml- 
humouT, as he resented liimself at the breakfast- table — 

‘ It is you: modest diffidence, Linwood, winch suggests 
that difficulty. That is an amiable quality of mind, 1 
admit, but not without its ineonveiiienees, and, as 1 
was remarking the other day to my American friend, 
Mr Tyler, especiully^o in regard of his countrymen, 
of whom it is so prominent a characteristic, causing 
them to so strictly respect the school-copy imixim, of 
self-praise being no recommend atiuii, ns to, possibly, 
hinder them from obtaining that paramount position 
in the universal earth which they could, would, should, 
might, or ought but for that to achieve.* 

‘Richard’s himself again!’ said I; Mils appetite for 
lireakfast and banter quite restored, I am glad to sec. 
He has been frightening him >elf and me widi shaidows.’ 

* Warning shadows, iny boy, of terrible realities, 
which we must avoid or perish : slili, having ascer- 1 
tained and demonstrated the nature and bearings of i 
the coming danger, and the likeliest mode of avoiding | 
it, there is not the slightest use in whimpering about i 
tlie matter; and a hearty breakfast is, I assure you, 
A capital preparation for a day of peril and brave 
exertion. Xet me help you to a slice of this excellent 
ham ; and a cup of hot coffee, a fresh supply of which, 

you will ring the gonnetle, will, 1 daresay, be brought 
h ny Master Edouard, whose equivocal pliiz 1 should 
like to catch another and clearer glimpse of.' 

; . ‘ Beplenish the cafetih'e^ Edouard,* said Wchbe, wdieri 
l^t worthy answered the bell. * Whilst we have been 
idly discusslug the awkward little affair you know 
qf, pur cofibe has cooled to the ternperaturti of the 
vPatber. outside. And he sure to bring it yourself, 
mpa Iruve^ as 1 liave another little word or two to read 
to yoo ,out of the same book that we opened together 
aiew minutes ago.* 

' ^That fellow's grinning, sheepish face,* resumed 
ISFpbbe, when the door had closed after Edouard— 
^ibat :fellow*s grinning, sheepish face bpfng inter- 
pteted} means that a struggle is going on in his brain- 
pftia hjstwieen the honour-amongst-rogiies principle of 
n^y earning tlie bribe he has pocketed, and an inclin- 
Mon to jeeure the favour, end, possibly, a few more 
jN[iindip6ns, ^ Mtnmurs lesAuioriUs, by our betrayal. 
Jl^ liQBOiitf,’ ooded the privateer captain, drawing 


forth bis gold watch, and Mnafina^ to 

his walstcoat*poeket4-*atid if Imoottr strength- 
ened, honour will, I ploinljr percdve^. gb’ to tlie. wall 
Hush!’ 

‘ That will do, Edi^iard ; we require n^hiiig more, 
with the exception of a few last and most interesting 
words with yon. Listen, won garcon^* oontinuad Webber 
‘1 am about to place entire confidence in you; at the 
same time telling you frankly that if greatly aimoya v 
me to be obliged to do so.' 

‘ 1 can easily believe that, monsieur.* 

‘ To be sure you can. You must know, then, that 
my young friend here, being naturally desirous of Hvipg 
all the days of his life, deems it expedient to quit & 
htlk France with ns little delay as possible. ~*,To do 
80 without incurring the risk of successful 
will require, or rather, as I shall accompany oinai, ase 
shall require your assistance.* 

‘ My assistance, monsieur ! * 

‘ Your well-paid assistance, Edouard. I propose 
managing tho affair in this way. Both of ns have little 
matters to arrange, which will detain us till late in the 
evening, and we have settled to start at ton o’clock in 
a rhai.'»e de poatCj which you will have ready, and have 
placed our lucernge in, hy that lionr.* • 

‘But, messieurs, it is impossible! Such an act 
would’ a 

‘ M.akc you a riidier man by fiffy Napoleons,* intpr^ 
niptod Webbe—* fifty gold Napoleons, mon brave, fbra 
trifling service wliicli cannot by possibility compromise 
you.* 

* Eifty Napoleons, monsieur, of course, means in 

addition to — to* 

‘In addltifHi to those you have already received?—- 
Certiiiiily. It is understood, then. You are sure of 
Marguerite?* 

* I’erfectly sure, monsieur.* 

‘ That will do, then. ^ Stay ; I have lost one of the 
hands of my watch; and ns a correct knowledge of 
time will bo essential just now, 1 will tlign’k you to 
get a new one fitted, and if it can be done by tho hour 
we jnirpose leaving, have it cleaned.* 

‘It sliall he done, monsieur, without fail,* replied 
Edouard, taking the watch. ‘ It will be well, too, that 
no one nhuuld liave an opportunity of rending this 
nowspapor,* he added, as he thrust the Journal de St 
Mah into liis pocket. 

‘ A good thought, Edouard ; and now bring us pens, 
ink, and paper.* 

‘ We sliail lose the watch,* said Webhe ns soon as 
we were again alone, * as well as our portmanteaus and 
clothes. But nothing less would, 1 feared, satisfy him,^ 
upon reflection, tlint wo slioiild be here this evening at 
ten o'clock, to present liim with fifty Napoleons.* 

* You do not then intend to do so ?* 

Webbe laughed out ns merrily as if enjoying ,an 
excellent joke in the safe security of the SeouVs cabin. 
*Oncc upon a time you know,* said he presently, 

* there was a gentleman, that in pure kindness to his 
horse buttered his liuy ; and ikmv I have so thickly 
bii ■ u’cd the promised provender ef the greedy cus we, 
have to deal with, tiiat the bare imagination of sucl^ a 
feast will seal bis lips till you, 1 trust, are far beyond 
the range of a French firing-party. Why, man alive^ 
whut are you dreaming of? Once permitted to leave 
this hotel, w't^f^bould he simply mail to return! Ifi 
} one hour froqi, |lll8, or less if possible, 1 shall have left 
St M.’do; ill three, at furthest, you, your wife, aiid 
Fanehctte, will, I hope„he on the road to GranvilU— ^ 
Ait ! here is our friend ISdouard with pens, ink, paper, 
and sealing-wax. All right, Edouard ; you will not 
forget ten precisely, nad— the fifty Nagpleons.* 

The man grinned, bowe^ and left the room, fully 
intending, I was sure, to falnlnrs part in the bargain. 

‘And now, Linwood, my brave lax), ' said Webber ‘I 
have to make a request which may carry an oipinous 



it, but j«' in mlltT' only, WiitUff ftf 
3jihflw|bn , ptccuntion. *1 go ovexlnnd to Olierbourff; 
‘ i«nce probably, if Angruste Le Moine it .not iii tlie 
.W«y, to HaTre de Grace. You with your eWming 
ii!lNride proceed to England, vid Jersey. Now, distressing 
gs tlie possibility of being cut down like the grass on 
ones wedding-day must be to the sensitive mind of a 
youthful bridegroom, it is useless endeavouring to 
conceal from ouraelves that you may be overtaken and 
enmmarily shot; in whicli case you will experience 
whatever consolation or the reverse may be derived 
flrom tlie fact, that you brought the catastrophe upon 
ymirself In justice to me, I therefore presume you 
will not refuse to sUte that fact in a lette*^ addressed 
to your mother and intrusted to roe, but not of course 
tMc^elivered should you safely reach Jersey.* 

‘I understand. If 1 lose my life, that is no reason, 
Capiain Webbe thinks, that he should lose the reward 
he baa been promised. Give me a sheet of paper.’ 

My pen scoured over the paper as I related Webbe’s 
<Oonfederacy from tlie first with Louise Feron, and 
I lAould have poured forth all the bitter tiioughti that 
were seething in my brain, had it not suddenly struck 
me that tile letter might be a trick of wily Webbe’s to 
tnake himcelf sure of my secret tlioughts and plans. 
He might open it directly he left the hotel, and I 
eliould then be cffdbtually baffled as to Wie scheme 
vrhioh 1 still hoped to carry through. I tore the 
' betraying scrawl to shreds, and indited a letter whicli, 
abould lie read, would but the more completely mislead 
the privateer captain aa to my real thoughts and 
purpose ; and having sealed, I handed it to him. 

He had .meanwhile written three letters, two of 
which he enclosed in a cover addressed to the seaman 
Baptiste ; the other was for Fanchettc. 

*You will give this to Baptiste,* said Webbe; *it 
•GOnUuns letters for (H^rsons in .jersey, and intelli- 
gible only to tliera, which he will deliver. This, on I 
shall not find it eonveniout to call at Madame de 
Bonnevilli^ you will place in the hands of Fanchette. 
It instructs her to go immediately after the celebra- 
tion of the marriage — with respect to whudi there 
will 1)6 no difflruUy or liinderaiiec — to Monsieur 
'Delisle, the courtier-maritime, who by that time will 
have provided a swift conveyance, in which you must 
all tbsee take your departure from St Malo without 
the lose of one precious moment. And now I am off; 
iUl my papers are fortunately in this coat-pocket, and 
1 will not even go up stairs. You, how-ever, must get 
tile cloak 1 have seen you occasionally wear ; and mind 
you keep the collar well up as you pass along the 
atreets. Good-bye, my lad ; keep your spirits up, and 
your weather-eye well open, and 1 shall stand god- 
father to your first boy yet. By the w'ay, Lin wood,’ 
added Webbe, pausing with the handle of the door in 
Itis hand, ‘a thought strikes me : the wreck of empires 
iuid the crush of crowns just now ih progress— videlicet, 
the downfall of Bonaparte and restoration of the 
Bourbons, will at least have one important and bene- 
ficial result — that of recovering my watch and our 
portmanteaus when you revisit St Malo with your 
wife. Good-bye once more.* 

It then wanted about three-quarters of an hour to 
eleven ; upon the stroke of which I arrived at the 
magasin in the Bue Du petit Thouars, and found 
Cl^mence anxioutly expecting mo. her, I at once 
•opened my whole lieort ; confided to her its hopes and* 
fears, its wishes, apprehensions ; and sfie, sw'eet, guile- 
less maiden, witli her head resting, after the old fashion, 
upon my shoulder, and sobbing with almost convulsive 
ughation, vras hearkening, yieldingly as 1 thought, to 
'imy advice and pn treaties, when the door was suddenly 
lljUng^pen, and Jacques Sicanl, with his head bound 
StflL' aiMl his face white its tlie paper upon wbitdi 1 am 
.mtufg; presented himself. 

k'/jfJliSiMilettr Linwootl,' he hurriedly exclaimed, ‘you 


have been beftn^ed by a femme de 
fi6tel.de I’EmpIre, and geodaoi^ asA 
your track!’' 

— — ^ 4 ^ 

THE OMNIBUS TWO afrirbit^V| 
TEARS AGO. ' ' 

It will perhaps surprise our’ readers to learn that' the, • 
omTiibns is fib new discovery of the nineteenth eentgiy,. 
but rather the development of a seed soy^ M' tka <; 
beginning of the reign of Louis XIV.; that is, nearly.]; 
two hundred years ago, when the Parisians actually i 
enjoyed for a time tliia cheap and popular mode ; 
conveyance. | 

Carriiiges on hire had already been long known in \ 
Paris; Nicolas Sauvage, in the Rue St Martin, at the 
sign of St Fiacre, let out coaches by the hour or the • 
day; but these conveyances, which were soon disjtin* ; 
guishod by the name of the aaint, were expensive, and .. 
quite beyond the inemia of the middle Class. In the 
year 1G57, a Monsieur de Givry obtained lotters-psEtent 
* to establish in the crossways and public places of the , 
city and suburbs of Paris such a number of coacheuSa 1 
calcehes, &c., drawn by two horses each, as he aliould 
jwlge projKT; to Ih) exposed there from seven in the ' 
morning until seven in the evening, at the hire 
tlmsc who had need of them, whether by the lio^ 
the half-hour, day, or otherwise, at the pleASurat—,-, 
those who wished to make use of them, to be cq^lWS • 
from one place to another, wherever their aifaira called \ 
them, cither in the city and suburbs of Paris, or as ^ 
far aa four or live leagues in the. environs/ &c. This | 
w'as an improvcnicnt on the system of Me- Sanvage; i 
but the prices si ill continued too liiirli for tbo mtilti>> i 
tilde, and aceurdingly we find, in 16G2, the Duke of . 
Bonnes, the Marquis of Sourches. and the Marqhis of i 
Crenan, soliciting and obtainit^lf letiers-patent for a | 
great speculation — carriages to contain eight persona '■ 
at five sous the seat, and running in stated routes, at 
fixed hours — the omnibus, in short. 

The first omnibus journey was made on the 18th of 
Marcli 1G62: on that day, 'Seven cheap coaches were ^ 
driven for the first time through the streets that lead ! : 
from the Porte 8t Antoine to the Luxembourg Palace, j 
According to Saiivid, in his Antit/uilieg of Paris, they 
were pursued by the stones oflh hisses of the populace. 
The truth of this assertion is, however, mucli to be 
doubted; and we are far more inclin^ to believe . 
hlodarne IVricr, the sister of the great Pascal, who^ 
in a letter to Arnould de Pomponne, describes the 
public joy caused by the appearance of these low-pric(^ 
carriages. Sho writes as follows: 

*PAXI^ Jf(rr«A SI, 1662. 

* As every one has obtained some particular office in 
the afinlr of the coaches, I have solicited with eagerness 
that of announcing to you its success, and I have beefi! \ 
BO fortunate as to obtain it ; therefore, sir, each tielw^ 
you see niy writing, be assured of good news. The 
establishment commenced last Saturday morning, at ' 
seven o'clock, witli wonderful pomp and splcndoiir. 
The seven carriages provided for this route were first . 
distributed. TJireo were sent to the Porte St Antdiiie» 
and four were placed before the Luxembourg, whetA at 
the same time were stationed two commissaries qf ihe 
Ohatclet* in tlieir robes, four guards of the high? 
provost, ten or twelve of the city archers, sod as many 
men on horseback. When everything was' ready, the . ; 
comixiissaxies proclaimed the establishroeot,^ explained, i 
its usefulness, exhorted the cituens to sustotn it, ei^;' ' 
declared to tlie lower class tliat sllgliJtest ^Sali 
would be severely punished ; and all tliis was seid,.-]^' ] 
the kiDg*B name. Afterwards, they gave the 

: ^ 

*ThegraatChatslet,ainmt^<tfjiisflfn^, • "Vu'v 
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#fateli’«re Ikltte^tbe colour of the 
of tlie oHy'^with tliu urma of the king and 
if^o ifiiy' embroidered on the bosom, and tlien they 

^jl^S^Lidlat^ one of the coaches started, carrying 
r fpi^ OAe 0f the high-provost's guards. Half a quarter 
f Wur lifter, anotiier one set ofT, and then the two 
ilhm!S at the same intervals of time, each carrying a 
wlio waa to remain therein the whole day. At 
heuame time, tlie city orcliers and the men bn iiurse- 
igek dispersed themselves on the route. 

-*At tbe Porte St Antoine the same ceremonies took 
dace, at the same liour, with the three carriages that 
lad been sent there, and the same nrrangenioiits w'ere 
nude with respect to the guards, the andiers, and the 
hen on horseback. In short, the afDiir was so well 
nanaged, that not tlie slightest confusion arose, and 
Itose carriages were started as peaceably as the 
ithers. 

‘The thing, indeed, has succeeded perfjctlj': the 
'ery first morning the coocdies were filled, and^ even 
bveral women were among the passengers ; but in the 
iftemoon, the crowd was so great, tiiat one n nld not 
;6t near them, and every day since it has been the 
arne ; so tliat we see by experience that tlie greatest 
Dconveniencc is tho one you apprehended— people 
rait in tho street for the arrival of one of these 
oaches to get into it, and when it comes, it is full. 
Dhis is, vexatious, but there is consoiation, for it ia 
mown that another will arrive in half a quarter of an 
lour; however, this other comes, and it also ia full; 
LUd after this has heeii repeated several times, |K?opIe 
ire obliged to continue their way on foot. In short, 
hat you uiay not think I exaggerate, 1 tell you this 
lecause it liappencd to mystdf. 1 M*as waiting at 
ho d(K)r of 8t Merr>*8 Clnirch, in the Hue de la 
^errerie, having a gmat desire to return home in a 
soach — for it is pretfy far from there to my brother's 
louse — hut 1 had the vexation to see five coaelics pass 
rithout being aide to get a seat; all trere full; and 
luring all this time 1 heard blessings bestowed on the 
bUtliors of an establishment so advantageous and use- 
ol to the public: us every one spoke liis thoiiglit, 
ome said that all this afl'air v aa perfectly well 
nveiited, but that it was a great fault to have put 
mly seven coach^'S on one route; that ijiey were not 
ufficieni for half the {leople wlio had noeJ of them, 
ind that there ought to have been at least twenty. I 
istened to all this, and 1 was in so bad a temper 
roni having niiased five coaches, that at the moment I 
vas quite of their opinion. In short, the npidause is 
iniversal, and one may say that nothing was ever 
)etter begun. 

.‘T^lie first and second days thore was a crowd on the 
Pont Neui^ and in all the streets to see them pass, and 
t was very amusing to observe the workmen cease 
iheir labour to look at them, so tliat no more work 
roj done all Saturday throughout the wliole route 
ban if it had been a holiday. Smiling fa<'ea were seen 
iverywbere— not smiles of mockery, but of content 
md Joy ; and tliia convenience is found so great tliat 
ivery one desires it for liis own quarter. 

‘ Tlie shopkeepers of tlio Hue St Denis demand a 
with 10 much Importunity, that they even speak 
>f presenting a petition. Preparations were being made 
)0 give them one next week, but yestenlay morning 
\C.'.de Hoanbs, M. de Crenan, and M. the High Provost 
[kli de Hourches), being all three at the Louvre, the 
idng. talked veiy pleasantly about this novelty, and 
^diesaing those gontlemeu, said: “And oar^oucc, will 
fXhi not soon esti^lish it? ” 

. f ^eie words of tlie king oblige them to think of tho 
Gbm Bt ffonord, and to defer for some days the Hue St 
Besides inis, tlie king, s;ieakmg on tlio same 
said that he wished those who were guilty of 
k|l0 .ayigbteat hwolence to be severely punished, and { 


itbat he would, not peraift to be 

disturbed. 

‘This is the present position df ilie nsidertahiikg. I 
am sure you will not be less eui^prised' thsns'tre. are at 
its great success, which has far SfirpsSsed aH-dor bo^. 

I sliall not fail to send you exact word'll 0veiry pldaK 
sent thing that iian^ns, according to the offlee ee^ • 
ferred on me, and to supply the place of my . brotheiv. 
who would have undertaken the dutyVitii. joy tf bO 
could write. 

‘ I wish w ith all my heart to have matter to wrltd 
you every week^ij^th for your satiafaction, and fiw 
otiier reasons that you can well guess. — £ am, your,^ 
olicdicnt servant, G.* Itasca n.' • 

Postscriptnra in the writing of Pascal, and prqbatii^j^. 
tile last linos ho ever penned— he died August 

‘ I will add to the above, that tho day before yester- 
day, at the king's peJit^coucher (evening reception), a 
dniigeroua aasaiilt was made against us by two courtiers 
most distinguished in rank and wit, wiiich would have 
ruined us by turning us into ridicule, and would liave 
given room to all sorts of attacks, but the king answered ^ 
so obligingly and so drily with respect to thu^xcellence ' 
of the affair, and for qs, that they quickly pgt up their 
weapons. 1 liavc no more paper; adieu, entirely yours.* 

It has be^n aaid that Pascal was the inventor of the 
omiiilfiia. Sauval affirms it distinctly in his AntiquitieSf 
and Madame dc Sevigne sciuns to allude to it in a 
passage of one of her letters, where she says: ‘Apropos 
<if Pascal, T am in tho humour to admire tbe honesty 
of vtcsHietfrs les jmtUlons^ who arc incessantly on tiio 
road f*Hrrying our letters.* 

Tt is certain that he and his sister were pecuniarily 
intm'steii in the afiiiir, and it is possible that it was 
at his suggestion that his rich friend the Duke of 
Hoancs het*iime one of Jtlie principal leaders of the 
undertaking ; but we must not consider Pascal in the 
light of a vulgar speculator, for earthly interests 
nffccterl him personally hut slightly: heassw in this 
invention an advantage for the public at large ; and 
if any prnfita were to accrue, ills share w'as intended 
for tho relief of the poor, ns is evident in tlie following 
extract from the little work Madame Perier bus 
detlicated to the memory of her brother : 

‘Aa soon as the affair of the coaches was settled, 
Ifo told me that he wished ask the farmers of it 
for an advance of a thonsnnd francs, to send to the 
' |)Oor at Blois. When 1 remarkcMl that the success 
I of the entiTprise was not sufficiently assured for him 
I to make this request, lie replied that he saw no 
I inconvenience in it, because, if the affair did not 
prosper, he would repay the money from his estate, 
and he did not wdsh to wait until the year was ended, 
because tho necessities of tlie poor were too urgent 
to defer cdiarity. A\ r.o arrangement could be made 
with the farmers, he was not able to satisfy his desire. 
On tins occasion, wo perceived the truth of what he 
had so often told me, that' he wished for riches only 
to ho able to help the poor: tht moment God gave 
him .he hope of possessing wealth, •even before be was 
assured of it, he l^gan to distribute it.’ • 

By au extract taken from the pariianicnt registers . 
in tfie ninth volume of the Ordonnonces de Louie XIV,^ ' 
wo learn that these cheap conveyances are jiermitted 
Mor the convm!;mc!e of a great number of persons 
*ill accommodafV^ such as pleaders, infirm people. Bird 
others mIio, not Laving the means to hire chides er 
carriages, because they cost a pistole or taro crowns at 
least the day, can thus he carried for a moderate price 
by moans of this establishment of coaches, which are 
always to make the siiqie journeys ineParis from one 
quarter to another— namel/y tlu longest at five sous 
tlie seat, and the others lest ; the suburbs in propor- 
tion; and which are always to start at' fixed hours, 
however small the number of persons then assembled, 




etnptf, If no ))e# 90 D ohoald proitiit himself, 
obliiiriAer those who mitke. use ibf this con- 
IlfSiiijilenee to jiny tnore for their places,* &o. 

'f. Vbese regulations are almilar to tliose of the modern 
Omtiibnsef but there were restrictions as to the quality 
of the passengers. In the same registers, vohime K., 
we find it ordered that * soldiers, pages, lackeys, and 
other gentry in livery, also mechanica and workmen, 
shall not be able to enter tlie'said coachea.* 

The flrat route was opened on tlie 18th of March 
16d2; the aeeond, on the lltlr of i^pril, running from 
the Bae St Antoine, opposite the Place Boyale, to the 
Bue St Honors, as high as the church of St Roch. 
On this occasion, a placard announced to the citi 2 enB 
that the directors Miad received advice of some 
^R^RhVeniences which might annoy persona desirous 
of making use of tlieir conveyances; aucli, for 
Jnstince, when the coachman refuses to stop to take 
tiliem up on the route, even though there are empty 
l^ces, and other similar occurrences ; this is to make 
it known tliat all the coaches have been numbered, 
and that the num1)er is placed at the top of the 
. Ofoirtons,* on eacli side of the coachman's box, witli the 
Jkftr iJe ffs— one, two, three, &c.— according to the 
number oP coaches' on each mute. And so tliose who 
have reason to complain of the coachman, are prayed 
to remember the numher of the coach, iftid to give 
advice of it to the clerk of one of the offices, that order 
may be established. 

• The carriages will always carry the arms of the city 
of Paris, and the coachmen wear a blue coat.' 

The third route, which ran from the Rue Montmartre 
and the Rue Neuve St Eustache, to the Luxembourg 
Palace, was opened on the 22d of May of the same 
year; and the placard which conveys the intelligence 
to the public, gives notice also, 'that to prevent the 
delay of money -changing, which always consumes 
mtu'h tjme, gold will not be received.’ 

Every arrangement being thus made to render theac 
cheap carrk'ges useful and agreeable, they soon W'ame 
fashionable ; so much so, indeed, tliat an n<!tnr named 
Chevalier wrote a comedy in verse, entitled T/ie Tnirhjve 
o/.the Coaches af Fire Sous, which was represented at 
the theatre of the Marais in 1GG2. Some ])assages of 
tills play are given in the Hhfory vf the French Theatre, 
rby thm Brothers Pnrfaict. Wimt ennsed a. faHldoti sn 
convenient to change, stpnis at first sight inexplicable; 
but it is C!ertain that after a few years the enterprise 
failed, find the omnibus was forgotten for more than a 
hnndred and fifty years. Saiival attributes this mis- 
fortune to the death of Pascal ; but the coaches con- 
tinued to flourish for three or four years after that 
event, wdiich took place on the 19th of August 1GG2. 

‘Every jme,’ says he, in a curious page of his Anfi- 
quities, * during two years, found tliese coaches so con- 
venient, that auditors and inastej's of accounts, conii- 
jiellors of the Chatelct and of the cmirt, made no scruple 
'to use them to go to the Clmtelet or to the palace; 
and this o(.*castoned the pHcc to be raised one sou. 
Even the Duke d'Enghicnt has travcIl'Ml in them. But 
what do T say ? T'he king, then passing tlie summer 
at 6t Germain, whither he consented that these coaches 
should come, went in one, for his amuaeniGnt, from the 
old castle, where he was staying, to the new one, to 
visit tlie queen-mother. Notwitlistanding this great 
fashion, these coaches, three or four }Tars after their 
establishment, were, so despised, tinif no one would' 
make use of tliem ; and this ill success was attributed 
to the death of Pascal, the celebrated mathematician, 
-atiU nw)re celebrated for his Letters to a Provincial It 

sajd that he was the inventor of them, as well as 
m manager, aid that he had drawn their horoscope, 


of wood plaoed porpendicnlnrly im tha axlo- 
dmltof ssrrIrLuo, and to whiuh the briicoH nre fiistcnad. 

, Jtdto do liowrhon-Condf, non of tho great Condd. 


anil :tnadia. ihem ^public under . a oeKaiii 
whose bad imtnences be well knew hovr wtumm 

If we noVr endeavour to diseov^ tim ieaitt^ .w 
failure ofun Undertaking which seemed ee 
we shall find it in the restrictions it Wkb- 
necessary to make in the choice of the paie^ileve;': 
At a period when society was still divided Into 
most distinctly marked, the upper ind middle daisse^^ 
who alone enjoyed the privilege of travelling tbgei^n 
saw in this invention rather a new mode than thp/ 
fulfilment of a social want, and got tired Of it afkeir'u^^ 
certain time, as fashionable people still get tired «f 
everything fashionable. It was reserved for tho present" 
age to adopt the true omnibus— that is, a carriage fof 
the use of all indiscriminately, in which tho workman 
takes his sent beside the gentleman. Thus, this con- 
veyance has become not a fashionable amusem^t or 
caprice, but a necessity and a haMt, wliicli can never 
be eradicated from the customs of the people. 

Neither drawing nor engraving of this ancient omni- 
bus is in existence, and we can therefore give our 
readers no description of its appearance ; as, however, 
wo know that it contained eight persons, and was hung 
by long braces, fastened to moutons, it is probable it 
resembled the coaches represented in the pictures of 
Van der Meulcn and Martin. 


THE PARM-SCHOOL OF GLASNEVIN. 

In driving about the beautiful environs of DubliU, the 
attention of a stranger is attracted by a largo building 
which rises on a rather bare upland overlooking the 
city, ami distant from it about tlircc miles. This, 
he quickly learns, is tlie house coiinectcti with the 
Training Farm of Ghisncvin. On making further 
inqiiirj', he is likely to be surprised by the recital lie 
gets regarding this farm, and he will be still more so 
if he alights and inspects the cstabUshment. Strange 
to say, Ireland is taking a lead in a movement for the 
sricntiiic training of agriculturists. For several years 
past, her enviable system of National Education has 
embraced 1110.108 fur practical instruction in this branch 
of industry. She has in all lOG farm -schools, as tliey 
may be called, and the establishment at Glasnevin is 
the principal one. The land attached to them is of 
verj' various jcxtent, ranging from 2 to 180 acres. Two 
inspectors have boon appointed to visit them, and 
report annually upon their position, progress, and 
jirospects. One of these inspectors, Mr Donnghy, 
whose iiiBpeciion extends over the schools in the 
northern district of Ireland, says, in his report for the 
year 1855; ‘With very few exceptions, nothing in my 
mind can be more satisfactory than the gradual plro- 
gross in improvement ^vliich ciiaraeteriscs the working 
of the whole ; nor anything more gratifying than the 
efficient manner in which, in most instances, the' 
indoor and outdoor agricultural instruction of .'the! 
pupils is conducted.* And again: the schools 
shewing an example, wlicthcr in tho reclamation and 
improvement of the land, the establishment pr. tho. 
pursuit of correct cropping and tillage, or in tho sup^ 
rior management of the diflerent departments of the! 
homestead, wliich has already been copied, to a^ebn^ 
siderable extent, and which cannot ultimately Ikil to be. 
extensively priictisod; whilst the valuable coursOjd^ 
instruction afforded to the pupils on all the operRtiOiiai!.'! 
systems, and modes of improved Imshgadry; 
time have tho effect of rooting out those pnEQn4icei 
which have so long opposed a barrier to the onWaji^! 
march of liigricultural improvement.* ; / 

The Albert Institution at Glasnevin waa 
in 1838 by the Commissioners of National. £ducatl^ 
ill Ireland; it was considerably enlarged ihlS^I' 
in 1853, it was opened far tlic racepnoh of a 
about 100 agricultural pupils. I^he |dt^tbs8cd' ’ 
is to supply to young men fotbilaitig to 
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InJtlii^^, soieuce ftnd practice of agrloaltuits 
tjra^fy thra for tlie proi>er discharge of their 
farm contains about 180 acres; and 'with 
eaeiuplifying the most approved sj^steins of 
jp^^.yarloua rotations of cropping nre followed upon 
^rm divisions of it/ The system of house-feeding 
Mtle to pursued both summer and winter. 'The 
rrangeinentB,* aays the prospectus, ' for aii'ording the 
l^to as large an amount of information as possible 
pon 0very branch of the business of fnrining, including 
aii])'-'husbnndry, the fattening of cattle, the breeding 
rearing of different kinds of live-stock, the various 
pinations of iicld-culture, and the permanent improve- 
lent of the soil, arc sucli as to place witliin their reach 
lie opportunity of becoming acquainted with the prnc- 
Lcal details of every departnioiit of agriculture/ The 
raining institution is situated on the farm, the build- 
igs comprising dormitories, lecture and school room 
» scvcnty-ffve pupils, dining-hall, museum, library 
nd laboratoi;)', a comprehensive range of farm-offices, 
nd suitable apartments for the various olThnals and 
irvants. fTlio chief supervision of the entire estab- 
slinicnt devolves upon the HUpcrintendciit, I'homas 
jrkpatrick, M.D. ; and the practical w'orking of 
ie farm is carried out by the pupils, under the 
jperintcridenco of an agriculturist, who resides on 
le premises, assisted by a land-steward. A practical 
urdencr instructs the pupils in horticulture; and 
istniction in the usual braiiches of a good English 
liication, together witii land-surveying, levelling, and 
tapping, is imparted by two competent literary 
'achers. ^'wo sessional courses of lectures are de- 
vered anrualiy on the following subjects: Animal 
fiysiology and pathology ; botany and vegetable phy- 
ology ; chemistry nml geology ; practical agriculture ; 
id horticulture. The pupils perform, under stiper- 
sion. tliH whole l.abours of tlic farm, such as drainiigo 
lerations, feeding and clcauing the liorscs, cattle, 
iGcp, pigs, &c. 

To this excellent institution there arc two classes of 
iipils admitted. One is maintained entirely at the 
ublic cxiKMise, and consists of young men intending 
I become land-stewards or farmers ; the other is corn- 
wed of literary teachers qualifying themselves fur tho 
mdnet of agrieulitiral schools. 

The prospective land-siUward or farmer is avlmittcd 
1 the condition that lie has acquired at one of the 
liiior national agricultural, or one of the eleinoiitary 
stional schools, such literary attainments as will 
table him to read correctly .miy passage in the Fom ih 
^ook qf Jje»s<ima; to write legibly, facilcly, and correctly 
om dictation any passage selected from the Third 
hok of Leosom; to recognise the parts of speech, and 
srse easy short scntoiiccs in grammar; to deliiic 
irreetly geographical tcchiilc.'d terms, and, to know 
le general outlines of the map of the world, and tho 
l^tidaries, rivers, counties, and chief towns of Ireland. 
lO, muAt also bo able to repeat the arithmetical tables 
nrectly, and to work with speed and accurac.v the 
einentary rules of arithmetic, and, besides, have a 
oowledge of ft’acfcions. Bookkeeping be must likewise 
aderstaud, so far as to know the ' nature and use of 
cas)i«acooun^;* and in geometry he must have an i 
MuidutaDce at least with tho first book of Euclid. 

' lie to able to do all this, and can produce satis- 
^tjOty certificates as to his moral character, and can 
!bve by the testimony of a doctor that he is free from 
mac, he is admitted, and boarded and lodged for two 
B,' to all the privileges of the institutionjiprovided 
t,liaa attained tlie age of seventeen. The literary 
are admitted on the condition that they have 
^ lim^Qtttly triuned in the literary department of 
4 '^ools, and arc able to produce satisfac- 

^.hto^pniale of eliaracter. Their period of training 
to one yisar. , 


The second classy ' wlte»:>^boar4'^ at their' 

own expense, are admiltSN&bn^ -a 

two^guinca entranoe-fee, which ja ^.expeweff' In the 
purchase of agricultural hooks for the ilhrai^* Tiiey 
are required to perform ilieir sliaro in all 
labour of the farm; to attend punctually' with >^lte 
intern pupils all the lectures, and are amenable like 
the others to nil the rules and regnlatiuns of tlie 
tutioii. There is no time specified the period 
training for this latter class of pupils. 

Tlie immtier of pupils receiving instruction ia the 
Albert Institution in 1855 was ninety, all of^hont'^ 
were supported by the state. To systematiMf^ thg 
labour and the study, tho entire numbt!r^s 
into two divisions, A and B. Their time ' 

tioned as follows, during the summer half-year^ 4^' 
the pupils rise ' at five o’clock ; half au hour is ' 
allowed them to dress and say prayers ; and another 
Imlf-liour is employed in feeding and cleaning the 
stock, and working in the yard and on the farm. They 
then wash, dress, and prepare for study, for which 
another half-hour is allowed. An hour and a half 
is spent in the schoolroom, and another hour is spent ; 
in listening to the lecture. This brings the time down 
to nine o’clock, which is the breakfast-hour.# Half an 
hour liavitig suflieed fur tho morning meal, class A 
departs to make preparation for construing Milton, or 
solving a problem of Euclid; wliile class B proceeds 
to don its working-robes, and gather up its rakes, 
hoes, mattocks, or spades. By ten o’clock, these 
preparations are expected to be complete: A descends 
into the sehoolruoiu, and B marches into the fields. 
For four hours, A handles the pencil and tlie pen, and 
evolves theories; while, for the same length of time, B 
tiianfuliy wdclds the various iriiplenients of husbandly, 
and curries out these theories into practice. At two 
o’clock, both classes are considered fairly to have, 
earned their dinner — the fae by the efforts of its brain, 
the other by the sweat c>f its brow. An hour is occupied 
at the dining-table — fur slow eating is the^holesome 
rule of Glasiievin, at the expiration of whicli/A accom- 
panies B on to tho farm, where both work together 
until six o’clock. At this hour, they return, and 
prepare for study. Treparatiun is completed by half- 
past six, when they enter the schoolroom and engage 
together in study until baU'-past eight. Supper is 
then served, and lialf an hour is consumed over it. 
Another balMiour is devoted to the feeding and clean- 
ing of stock. At half-past nine, the pupils enter their 
dormitories. Por devotional exercises and preparations > 
for bed, three-quarters of an hour are allowed, at the 
cud of wiiii’h time they arc all snugly ensconced 
in the bhinkeis, and the lights arc turned out. So end 
the duties of the day, which is a type of every day 
during the summer half-year, the duties of class A of 
course allcruating with tho duties of B. In winter, 
the pupils rise at six lock, and work till dusk. 

\Vith regard to the literary instruction at tlic insti- i 
tution, it may be stated th.rt the four hours from ten 
to two are devoted to the study of the usual brandies 
of ail i.ngUsh education, and tha^ the hours in tlie 
tuorning and evening at wliicli both sections atten^ 
in the schoolroom, are devoted to the reading of agri^ 
cuUur.'il books, and in preparing notes cm the lectuKe 
subjects. Drawing and singing are taught for an hemr 
on four evenings v\ the w'eek, and surveying is taught 
So tlio advancedminpils three evenings in the week, and' 
also firom half-past three to half-past five o’clock every, 
Friday afternoon. 

The food is iiluin, wholesome, and notwithstanding 
the elasticity of young farmers' stomachs^ ample. 

General rules and regulations aro down fbr the 
observance of the pupitii, in which punctuality and 
prompt obedience to the ordCrs of tlio officers aro 
strictly insisted upon. They are required to cultivate 
habits of deanliness and neatness;. to wear slippers 









'^oorw.^ but ui 

i i : tt|Vji^'^bem»eIveg of iHrt^ Wi|ini^ wy 90 outside. No 
!; I lolrineeessAry noise is permitted iuside the building:. 
^ ;'hii^ smoking use of spirituous liquors an) 

/'strictly proliibi ted. The principle of meum and htum 
< is rigorously adhered to, no pupil being permitted * to 
wear or injure any article the property of another ; ' 
and any pupil ^who carelessly injures or mislays any 
I article belonging to the institution, is required to bear 
the expense of repairing or replacing it. Regard- 
ing religions instruction as of the greatest value, 
the neglect of attchdance on Sunday worship, and 
of other religious duties, is regarded as a serious 
; oSbnee. Intimacy with the servants in tlie institution | 
is prohibited, as is also undue intercourse with per- 
^m^itving in the imincdinto vicinity of the farm ; 
and also, unfortunately for those who have tastes and 
ambitions in common with M. Boyer, admission into 
1*110 culinary department cannot be obtained without 
, the* authority of the officers. Tlierc is jilao a strict 
rule with regard to books and newspapers. ^It is not 
permitted to become a member of any political society, 

' nor to take part at any meeting of a sectarian eliarac- 
ter. Newspapers, books, and periodicals of a political 
' or polemidal character, arc prohibited ; also discussions 
bn these subjects.'* Yard-officers are, in their turn, 
appointed to attend to the stock, and keep the farm- 
: yard and offices clean ; and in this, ns wc Iniv^ seen, 
they are assisted hy the entire class, tnurning and 
night, Sundays and holidays excepted. Each pupil is 
called upon in turn to take charge of a horse, which 
he cleans and litters under the direction of an ex- 
perienced jdoughman. 8>icli is the process by which 
' young peasants are transformed into iutelligeut farmera 
, at the Albert Institution, Glasnevin. 

The total expenditure of the Institution in 1855 was 
L.4568, allocated as follows: General farnM^X(>ense8, 
j L.178 ; seeds, implements, live-stock, Ac., not iiicludcfl 
in general farm-expenses, L.809 ; rent ntul taxes, 

• L.788 ; mgintenahee of agricultural teachers, pupils, 

, and servants, L.1943; and salaries of lecturers, teachers, 

and servants, L.H.’ll. Tiie total receipts fur tiic sale 
of farm-produce amounted to L.1497, and the live and 
dead stock was valued at L.3ir}1. The live-stock 
Consisted of 7 d>‘auKht animals, G5 cattle, 90 sheep, 
54 pigs, and 90* poultry. Between January 1847 and 
.December 1855, no Jess than 270 youtm men were 
. educated in the Albert Training Institution, and left 
it to carry out the inlitructian there received on farms 
of their own, or on* the lands of others committed to 
their charge; many of them as teachers,' who would 
impart that instruction to hundreds. 

lliere cannot be a doubt that the teaching and 
example of these model nutionai agricultural scliools, 
is greatly conducive to the material prosperity which 
Ireland is now beginning to enj|py, and, therefore, to 
■ her freedom from those foul outrages which made 
I humanity shudder. They are much praised in the 
localities where they have been established. The 
lector of Farrahy, after quoting the testimony of men 
who have greatly* profited by following the example 
of model-schools in their district in their system of 
farming, says: can only add that this district has 
IxNiOme more orderly and quiet. 1 see fewer drunken 
people on the roads thaO' when I first resided here— 
agrarian disturbances are unknown, y^nts are not in 
arrear; there are no religious iiiiimtep.ies, to the best 
of my belief.’ Mr Bernard writes regarding tJie in* 
fiuence of Sally bank ^lodel S^'hool, county Clare: 

* Such have been tlie efliects of the small model-faim, 

. by rotation of crojis, &c., no farmer in the locality 
: if' now without his plot of ^urnips, clover, ryegrass, 

• , There is also more attention paid to winter* 

' of stock, ana tlie cultivation and preserva- 

'^WSb'OfpMmure, tlian formerly.* Similar accounts are 

Anmb many quarters, and although some of 


the wiitera ’may be somewhat pM(|u^ln*d 
of tlie schools, there is, after eveiy 
that account,' ample evidence of their tHme 5 clai,jri^ 
actcr. An "outcry has recently beetl raised ' 

scliools on account of their expense. Tiiehr /t , _ , 
per annum is, according to Dr Kirkpatrick, tli% 
cultural inspector, L.7000, asum eomparatively tfrfiing^ 
considering the advantages accruing fromtliem^. 
to be hoped that the commissioners will not likten- 
the cry for their abolition, but that they will aratber?' 
make greater exertions to establish others. 

A FEW WORDS ABOITT EEDS. / 
No inhabitant of the deep has attracted more nobh 9 ^‘ 
from its natural character and habits, than tlve eel. ^ It 
is associated in our minds with our earliest attempts ' 
to gain a knowledge of the * gentle art ;* and there art 
few persons who have not some lively recollections of' 
their fishing exploits In securing this slippery and' 
troublesome customer. It is not at all improbable 
that the serpentine form of the eel may Have added 
to the sinuuliir interest which has attached to 
particularly since tlie commencement of the Ghrislum 
era. Its resemblance to the serpent tribe hoi, no 
ilniiht, tended to dceyicn the dramatic power and 
interest of many legends about this fish, which are 
current both on the continent and in this country. 

Res}>ectiiig the generation of the eel, there havo- 
heeri the wildest and most ridiculous notions. One ‘ 
ancient author supposed that eels were born of the- 
mud ; another, that they were produced from par- 
ticles scraped from the bodies of lurga eels when., 
they riib'oed themselves Hgaiiist stones — that they 
grew out of the putri<l fiesli of dead animals thrown j 
into the water — from the dews which cover the earth 
in spring nnd summer — from water, and sc forth. < 
Among modern writers, w'e have the same confusion of | 
tlieorics. There is a popular notion in many districts 
of the north of England, tliat eels are generated from 
hoiscliairs deposited in springs nnd rivulets. A recent 
German author mentions that they owe tlieir origin 
to electrical phenomena; but he is sadly at a loft 
about Rubsiaut lining his theory by^acts. .The great 
naturalist, BulTon, is said to have remarked, in tlie 
latter part of the last century, at' a meeting of French 
sarans, that he considered the question as to the 
generation of eels to l>e one of the most puzzling in 
natural history. The late Bishop of Norwich, Dr Kay,, 
read a paper to the Royal Society on this subject. 
He noticed some small eels in the thatch of a cottage 4 
and he endeavoured to estahlibh the proposition that 
the spawn of the fisli^bad been deposited on tlie reeds 
before they were cut, and had been subsequently 
vivified by the sun's rays. 

I'lie gastronomical qualities of the eel have been 
extolled from the earliest times. It was prohibiti^, 
however, as an article of food among tlie Jews; and 
the ancient Egyptians, while rejecting it as such, gave 
it a place among tlieir deities- The Greeks were 
passionately fond of the 'fish, and cooked it In er 0 ry 
possible fashion, as we find recorded in Atliemsus k^' 
other classical writers. < Archestratus, in hts wqrlt'bn' 
gastronomy, says of tlie eel : . / , >>. 

I praise all kinds of eels ; but for the best ' 

Is that which flslicrmen do take in the sea . / j 
Opposite the Strait of Rheglum, ' / ' 

here you, Messenius, who dafiy put 
I'liis food within your mouth, sarpass alt mpCtsls / 
In real pleasure. Though none OBn dSoy, / 

That great the virtue and'tlie glory Is 

Of the Strymonian and Copale fle 6 »'. .; 

For they are large and wonderftifly ftd ; 

And 1 do think, in short, that of w-fi(il|i. , , - J; 

The best in flavour is the noble M 





lie. w Neptune and bie 0o(lifymitun9Ufientt» a'o3^ili||^^ 

ii» as ■bdng' capable of impartinir Im- under Miot rheumatiflltt;^^ Ine^alt jof . Uie .fleh he 
tal^y to tlioie^urlio partook of it; and Macrobiua employed as a liniment for tore eyea^ and' the bones ; 
fin #' pa that it vas a common say in;? among tlie of the bead were ground to powder, and fbund eflMt? 

the dead would return to life if it were cious in bleedings at tbe nose. It is a ooihmop practice 
ilide ibr them to. taste a morsel of this delicious in the north of England at this hour for yootig'lads 
' Aliotlier writer tells us that near Sicyon, a city to tie a piece of eehskin round their ankles, to k#ep 
lie I’eloponnepus, there were conger-eels caught of away oTamps and pains. Tiieru is an old ditty, io tilHS' 
i*^dlfnenBions as to require a wagon drawn by oxen part of the country, which reads thus: * 
vnym> 9 <a them. Even the’ head and inteaUnee 

i eaten, and esteemed delicacies. ‘ . 

he ancient Anglo-Saxon tribes were passionately Of full-grown rivcr-ecl- 

of eels. Grants and charters were often regulated And every Kprain, ’ . ' 

payments made in eels. Four thousand of them oramp and pain, 

j a yearly present from the monks of Ramsay -^iH ^ 

hose of Peterborough. In one charter, twenty ^ i 

‘rmon are stated to have furnished sixty thousand Tlie eel has been a subject of augury in dreams*' 
to the monastery. Eel-dikes are often mentioned If a young woman dreams of eds, she may expect to 
le boundaries of lands hclunging to religious estah- have slipfiery lovers. To dream of dsli generally, Is 
nents. The Gauls were great consumers of cels ; a sign of sorrow ; hut if you caich cels, and can retain 
among tliefr descendants there are niiiny tenures them, it is a sign of your possessing a kind and fast 
and in France stipulating for the payment of friend. A writer on dreams, in the middle ages, 

, and tlie discharge of stipulated public ti ycs in affirms that to dream of eels,- portends a large family 
In one of the cnpitulaiies of Cliarlemagiie we of children; and if you dream of cooking them, your 
allusions made to the same subject. children will give you a great deal of trouble. The 

hero are sevcTal places in England wdiioli derive following is htatod In a work called the 2Y»e Interpre- 
r names from the quantity uif eels they formerly //r/ion of hi%ams (Bologna, 1014): One of tlie kings 
uced. Klmort^ on the river Severn, and Elksmerc, of Spain dreamed three sii(*cctssivc nights that ati eel 
lie Mersey, were once famous for the production of came out of his mouth, and made a desperate struggle 
fish. The town of 7:^///, too, is singtihirised in this to regain a small river whic.h flowed hard by. The 
. Fuller, in his WotihUiS of Canihridf/eshire^ has king took his sword and endeavoured to prevent it 
following remark: ‘When the priests of this part entering the water: hut it escaped, got into the water, 
le country would still retain their wives in spite and mounted up on the op^Kisite hank. It then went 
hatever Jie pope and the monks could do to tlie into a ciifl'in a rr>ck. 'J'tiis was in a locality which tbe 
rnry, their wives and ciiiidrcii wore iiiiraciilousiy monarch knew very well. lie called together some of 
ed into cels ; whence it hud tiie name of Ely. 1 his domestics, told them the dreams he had had ; and 
ider tliis a lie.’ they all went to visit chink in the rock, where 

udo, the celebrated cook to Louis XVI., was known they discovered a very valuable treasure of gold aud 
iver Europe for his tnode of serving up this flsli. , precious stones. 

says ill his hook On Cool^ry: ‘Take one or two The voracity of llio eel has been a ferti^# topic of 
eels, throw them into the fire"; as they are tw'istiiig discussion and romance among naturalists and aty^lcrs. 
it on nil sides, lay hold of them with a tuw'el in It is doubtless great. W'e have ourselves witnessed 
S' hand, and skin them from head to tail. This this lisii devouring each other preedily. There » 
liod is decidedly the best, as it is the menus of scarcely anything loo delicate, and few things too 
sing out all the oil. which ir. unpahitidde. Note. — ' nasty, for his ravenous appciito. He has often been 
?rRl gentlemen have H^^cv^cd me nl rr«<7//y (astonish- 1 found with a half-decayed water-rat in his month; 

!) for reconmiending in ni} work Ihit eels should and it has lieen recently stated in the newspapers, that 
burned alive. As my knowledge in cookery is | at \Vimpson, iii llnmp.shirc, the ducks on the farm 
rely devoted to the gratification of their taste, and were denuded of their feet by some large eels that 
preservation of their health, I consider it my duty were found in a pond which this siwcies of poultry 
.ttend to what is esseiilial to both. The blue skin were in the habit of frequenting. But wc find the 
the oil which remain when they are skinned, are most remarkable statemeiits about the voracity of the 
ily indigestible. If any lady or gotitlcniaii should creature in a work called The Wonders of Nature and 
te the trial of both, they will find lliat the burnt Art, published at Berwick-upon-Tweed in 1780. About 
are much healthier; but it is after all left to their the middle of lust century, the farmers near YeovU 
ice whether to burn or skin.’ The consumption suflered greatly by losme vast quantitiss of hay. This 
eels, as articles of fotid, tliroughont Europe, is could not he accounted for, A reward was oflTered for 
ligious. In London, the number imported, chiefly the supposed culprits ; upon wliicli several soldiers, 
n Holland, amounts to about ten millions aiinunlly ; then quartered at Yeovil, kept' watch, and to their 
the flsh is met witli on the most sumptuous ns great MTprise found, in tlio dead of tlie night, a 
l as on the most frugal tables— food alike for tho nmiistious eel m'lking its way out»of the river, and 
idon alderman and the gamin in the Btrei'ts. setting itself to feeil greedily on the hay! It was* 

'to ancient and modern physicians have dabbled destroyed, and roasted ; and the fat that came out of. 
h the cel, os with most other flsh, to a great extent, its body filled several casks a^ tubs ! This, work was 
ipocrates denounces him to all his patients, and express'y designed by tho waiter as a ‘useful and 


tlcularly to those afflicted with pulmonary coii« valuable prodi 
iption. Galan says he is indigestible to weakly * The eel has 


ion for young i>eople.’ 

a fruitful topic for legendaty Iw 


pie* Bbases and Magninus maintain that his food in most European countries.^ The subject, however, is 
mleteriotts to persona recovering from fever ; and so voluniinons, that w«> can do little more than merely 
indlcuB Bonsuetus, when speaking of Aeumatic dip ihto it. The legend of the ‘ Lamhton Eel* is well 
iMj#ts, forbids the ed, for the general reason: known, and fully recorded in the various histories of 

j! I .111 if X the county of Durham. he snludanfce the story is 

AH fish that stotog pools and lakes frequent, follows: .The heir of the Lgmbtons, in the early 

Ih) ever yidd bad juice aud nourishment. ^, 1 4^ ^ ^ 

knbther of the olden medical writers says that he angling on a Sunday. On one of these hallowed days, 
nd tbe oil of the eel higlily useful when used as a he caught in tlie river Wear a Bmall eel, little Bucket 





..^j|^{jK>^c 0 iAnion thivad^ ^6 thf^ into a weUr 
|i^!'Iiiro(!esi of time, tliiB Tonvig heir of^e Lambton. 
wRB calleji to the ^mri againet thb Hoalems in 
J^irst CfitM^e» organised hy Peter tlie liermit, 
^ero (be oiAlMtious young soldier disUngoisbcd him- 
self by many feats of daring and valour. On returning 
to bis own cogntiy, he learntd witli great surprise tliat 
the mall ecd be had thrown carelessly into tlie well 
had growti to a fearful magnitude, and manifested 
the most cruel and ravenous propensities. He was 
solicited to rid the vicinity of'tlie monster. It fre- 
quently coiled itself nine times round a large tower; 
mdly levied a contribution of nine cows' milk on tlie 
inhabitants ; and wlieii this was not immediately 
granted, it devotired both man and beast. Before, 
Jiow/rrer, the valiant knight undertook a personal 
Conflict with tins enormous eel, he consulted a noted 
witoh in tlie neighbourhood. She advised him to 
|nit on a coat-of-mail, furnished on the outside with 
tuunerous razor-blades. Tims equipped, lie sallied 
nat Olid encountered the huge fish near a liigli rofjk 
- on the banks of tlie Wear. It immediately coiled 
itself round him. Ilis coat of razor-blades, liowever, 
proved more tbuii a iiiatch for the gigantic cel, wliich 
'was toon;.uut in pieces by tlie sheer exercise of its 
.bwn strength. There is a sequel to tlie legend: 
tlie witch promised tbo Count of Lainbton her aid 
only upon one condition, that lie sliouid slay the first 
living thing ho met after tlic conquest. To avoid 
the possibility of human slaughter, he directed his 
fatlier that as soon ns he heard tliree blasts from his 
bugle in - token of victory, lie should release his 
fiivourite greyhound, which he would iimnediately 
sacrifice. When the Iniglc was heard, tlie old faiiier 
was so overcome witli joy that he entirely forgot 
the injunction ids son had pul upon him, and ran 
out himself and threw himself in tlic victor's arms. 
Instead of committing parricide, tlio licir repaired 
again to tlie old sorceress, who evinced considerable 
wrath at the neglect of her conim.'inds. By way of 
I punislimem, she foretold that no heir of tlic Lambton 
famil/ should die in his lied for seven— some accounts 
say nine— generations ; a prediction which some local 
historians liffirm ctinie literally to pass. 

There was a very ancient custom among the clergy 
of NQtra Bame, in Paris, ended tiio Hogathus, wliich 
consisted of carrying a figure resembling uii eel tlirough 
a. certain locality on the river Seine, and throwing 
firuits and cakes into its mouth. Jt was made of 
wicker-work, and was considered a representative 
of a great ccl which emerged out of this river, and 
threatened destruction to the entire city. It was 
Vanquished by some valiant sons of the churcli. TJiis 
procession was observed till the year 1730; after 
which tlie ciiief personage in the procession contented 
himself with merely pronouncing a beuedictiuii on tiie 
river. ^ 

But tlic superstitions connected with eels, and the 
.mythical and legendary stories in wliicii tliey figure 
f^e innumerable; and to avoid being carried beyond 
bur liniUs, w'c bad ..better let tlic subject slip through 
our fingers at once. 


rATEXTS POrg INVEXTIOXS. 

In Kewton's London Journal of ArU and Sciences, there 
is an article on the Pourtli Uep'ort Cunmnasionerif 

uT Patents. Invention, it would appear, goes briskly on ; 
appUeations for patents amounting in 1856 to 3106, being 
Its more than in the previous year. The applications 
protkccil in 1856, 2048 completed and specified patents, 

; ; b0ia g 50 morcj^than in 1855. About oiio-third of the 
patents stand the tdst of trial; the rest being 
to lapftti by tliC non-payment of tbo additional 
’Sff^****^ patents 

^dig^liSo,'in X85a-4 *, and it is a trinmphaiit answer to those 


who asseii in k liun^d patents is wbrth.to f 

the^ventop the paid in obtab^lbg it, * for bsre is incb^ 
that nearly bne-thlrd, effcer a tliree years* trials have StodS i* 
the test.* In 1850 the rfM^eipta from the |fpc$gmfiv«ptamp- ^ 
doty of L.60 nearly doubled those of mbh -'waps' 
L.15,050. A great part of the fond pi^ueed'wrjNOnta ' 
is expended in printiijg and publishing the sppeditotions; 
liut the public do not seem to- patronise the Irbrh^-or else 
the cost at wliich It is carried on is too heavy, for a loss of J 
U116,000— the diflercpco between tlio cost of prodocUon 
and tlio sale— has taken place in four and a half years. 


THE STAR IN THE EAST. 

A t.i:rii> star is burning in the east— 

Not o'er a cradle, but a sepulchre : 

It cleaves the heavens like tiiat fiery sign 
Which set of yore our Iliglilaiid hills a-flame 
When blood \vn» i'the wind.. Plague-spotted htnd, 

The leprosies of old were wliitc to thine 1 
In this new slaughter of the innocents 
Tlie Pfince of Peace is crucified again. 

O woiiiMi— martyi'cd sisters I w'e could weep 
Bnt for tlie hot shame which liuriis up our toara. 

Our quivering lips are prayericss o'er your dust : 

We may not strew tlic desecrated sod 

Where fiends Inivc traiiqiled, with the ilowei'S of heaven; 

Bnt, fierce in the strong piissiou of the weak. 

Yet licipless as the babes upon your breasts. 

We fold our while robes round us with a vow 
Unto tlio God of battles ! — Lisping babes I 
O world, O w'orld ! could not those motiier-haTid^ 

Pluck down the wrathful heavens on such deeds? 

The innocent lotus on tlie unstirred waves. 

The pale, pure crescent in tlic warless hcat^ris. 

Smile in eacli other's faces ; what-is man 
That be sIioiiM wnrp the beautiful to wrong, 

Turning God’s gifts unto ignoble use? 

Were tlicsc the fitting symbols for a curse — 

Tlio direst — most profound — the curse of war? 

There was a time— methinks *tis but u talc — 

AViion bread and salt, )iartaken lirotherly, 

Did sign 'twixt fellest foes a lioiid and pledge — 

'J'lie freedom of the city of tlic lieart ! 

Yet tiiese were of our liousc, our home, our bear Ji, 
Emliosonied in our ti'ust ; before wliose eyes 
Our w eakness was paraded iiud unmasked. 

O Pariah of nations, hide thy bead ! 

Alien lliou art, and alien shall thou bo, 

Thou and thy raees, from all men whose pulse ' 

Beats to the musip of a noble nature ! 

t^ay, bad yc wrongs? — Ye have undone your cause. 

By your own crimps seli-btandcd, do yc^fall ; 

While we stand righted in your depths of shninp. 

Tlie seed accuiwed brings forth a milliortfold ! 

Behold the fruit i AYliy wc, even we, who oneO 
Would snatch the snared bird fi’ora tlie fowlei^s rhit'jh. 
Now point to yon red star, and cry—* Go forth P 
White-headed falliers, stint not your gray hairs 1 
Brotlicrs ! let not your might of innnhood sleep. 

Lovers and husbands !— lo, tlic star is red 
With too much looking oil red Indian plains, 

Witli too long burning over martyr-graves, 

Witli too d(?ep blushing over womiiu-wrongs ; 

Go forth ! Till tliat foul stain be liranded out, 

-We look no more on you — but on the star. 

Our sickening eyes shall tniuk it, till that day 
When yc sliaJI stand amidst the ransomed souls 
Who ery to ye for succour; till again 
The sword sliali know its place in the scorned shcaUi ; 
Till horror’s shriek is sile&oed, and once more * 

The fiei^' symbol shidl b6> blotted out. 

And the red star stand WliUie before its God I ; : 

■ E. L. 
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B0TT6EB» THE INVENTOR OF DRESDEN 
CHINA. 

were valkingr* a friend and in 3 'sc 1 f, one day last 
pril, in the hright little garden of the t'^apancsc 
slacc at Dresden. It was one of those first days of 
iring, when the cold of winter is hut half vanquished, 
id wiieii one chooses sheltered shadclcsa paths such 
this garden offers. The discourse fell upon the 
nngs in China* and we reasoned much of the throe 
indred millions of enigmatical barbarians who people 

Of course we agreed in regarding them as * very 
allow monsters,' cunning in tlie drying of lea-leaves, 
id gluttons in the absorption of silver dollars ; but 
3 could 'Recognise In them no quality which should 
:enipv them from the common lot of humanity in the 
netoenth century — submission to foreign dictation, 
seems only natural that we Englislitnon should wish 
make them taste the civilising sweets of the law of 
tcrfereuce by wlilch international relations arc now 
iverned, working, as we all know, as harmoniously as 
0 similar provision does on the heavenly bodies. Why 
ould they bo exempted from a condition to which, 
anders though w'c bo, we are ourselves subjected? 
*e have learned, or are learning, that we must some- 
ncB acquiesce in the dictates of public, or rather 
ngly, opinion in foreign countries, and, like all new 
nverts, we are of course eager to thrust a participa- 
m of our pleasant experiences upon others. 

The Ciiinese ought to he gratified, vain as tlicy are, 
the earnestness of our efforts for their good, and 
eir distance from our habitat only renders more 
eritorious the trouble we are taking to teach tliem 
e principles of sound political economy. * It is not 
lod for man to be alone;’ and as John Chinaman 
■rslsts in shutting his eyes to this truth, it is more 
imanity in us to open them for him. AVe arc doing 
by a process of couching which, ingenious as lie is 
the. manufacture of fireworks, he must as certainly 
mire now as he will bless it in some contingont 
tare. 

Thus we ran on in self-satisfied praise of the national 
gh deeds* which we are each so ready to take indi- 
dual credit for. At a turn in the walk, my friend 
marked that, unendovred as 1 might think them with 
iilosophlcal souls, the Ciiinese have most dexterous 
igers; and in proof of tliis, cited the itiarvellous 
llaetion df their haiidlyrork in porcelain existing in 
e Japanese palace which we were sauntering round, 
e nie how, about two thousand years ago, when 
amiu&m was undreamed of, the Chinese had dis- 
'▼Md iliii way of turning their clay into something 


more precious than gold. He expatiated on the national . 
importance which they had given to this manufacture, 
and on the imperial patronage by which it had been 
encouraged in the remotest times. Since the Tatar 
invasion, the yellow-dragon china has been reserved 
for the sovereign's exclusive use; but formerly, one 
of the first acts of a new emperor on his accession 
was to determine the particular kind of Arthenware 
on which Jic would be pleased to dine. Barbarians 
tliougli tliey be, the Chinese had preceded us consider- 
ably in tlie formation of museums, as well as in the 
invention of some other trifles— such as gunpowder, 
printing, and the compass. One of their museums is 
devoted to n collection of vases in bronze and porcelnm* 
of which the catalogue, illustrated with engravings, 
and piihlished about .1 hundred years ago, by command 
of the emperor, is contained in twenty-four folio 
volumes. It is well that we should he informed of its 
existeiiee ; for the acquisition of tills little collection 
of crockery might bo added to Lord Elgin’s or the 
commander-in-chief *B instructions for projected 
visit to Peking. 

Having talked ourselves up to paying pitch, we now 
entered the palace, disbursed the two dollars at which 
ills majesty tlie king of Saxony values a sight of his 
ciiiim-ware, and descended into the cold vaplts in 
which it is deposited. There we saw the eighteen 
blue and white jars which Augustus the Strong 
received in exchange for a regiment of dragoons ; other 
vases of the same material, worth, or which at least 
cost L.2000 apiece, cups, saucers, teapots, bowls,*and 
chargers — in short, an immense collection of several 
descriptions of Chinese and Japane.so porcelain. If 
this had been all which the vaults contained, we should 
have thought our money very badly spent, for the 
collection is very fift from complete. But it is not' 
our object now to speak of the productions of the 
ovens of Ki-en or Ki-un. We have not to describe ' 
the hi valuable Milne seen through the opening of' 
storm-clouds, * ror the equally coltly and stiir rarer 
'congealed fat;’ we leave these and such-liko curioul 
particulars for more learned pens. 

W^liat struck us most in the Japanese palace were , 
the contents of four of the vaults, in wliicli are pre- 
•served specim%i9 of the Dresden china which our 
grandinutiicrs loveu so dearly, and our lady-fHem 
now adore so extravagantly. We plead guilty , to 
sharing in their taste, ard we are not ashamed of the 
preference we give to the old Dnesden china over that 
of Sevres. The very ftAarrerjs of its Amtorted fomife 
seems more adapted to its objeoi, mere ornament^ thui 
the Btiflbr purity of the Fren6h poreeldn. 

I It was more than sixteen centuries after its 








WpowerfbVla prince oc tlie king of Priieria; but, on 
l;he othar, BlHtger was too Talnable an acquiiition to 
ha eaaiTy parted with. He referred the affair, therefore, 
to Angnstni, who was at that time in Poland^ and in 
thjS interim sent strict orders to Wittenberg, to watch 
the ‘arrested* with the greatest rigiUnce^ to treat him ; 
with politeness, but to allow no one to go near him, j 
and, on pain of death, not to touch his Kquores or other 
belongings. . At the same time, he took measures 
to have the garrison of Wittenberg reinforced, and* 
sent a migor-general to command it, fearing that the 
Prussians .might attempt a coup de maiu on tlio town, 
which lay so temptingly near the frontier. 

Frederick, though tlie first king of Prussia, was 
every inch a king. What he willed, he willed strongly. 
Finding his applications neglected, he wrote a second 
autograph, addressed to the regent in Dresden. In 
this he accused Buttger of many heinous crimes, 
including two poisonings ; he required his extradition 
as a malefactor, and threatened reprisals if hi.-^ demands 
were not complied with. Wliilst ho was thus himself 
making use of every device to obtain possession of the 
‘useful carle,* as he called him to his minister, his 
Prussian majesty expressed the most naive surprise 
at the liesitation displayed by the Saxon government 
in giving him up. 

Bdttgcr's confinement became closer as the king 
of Prussia's demands fur his extradition became more 
urgent* The guards were doubled in the castle in 
which he was lodged, and oilicors patrolled, day and 
night, before the door of his apartment. Frederick was 
furious at tiic delay in complying with liis demands, 
ilc was at one tiiiio on the point of de8p.atchiiig a few 
regiments to Wittenberg, to make a coup de main on 
the castle, and seize the useful carle ; but ho suffered 
himself to be dissuaded from this violent step by 
his prime-minister. Pie now addressed himself to 
ButtgeFs family, persuading or coinniancling some of 
his relations to proceed to Wittenberg to entice the 
carle back to Berlin. P*or this purpose, he furnished 
them with a letter signed by himself, in which all 
the accusations of poisoning and other crimes were 
retracted, and promises of favour and protection were 
lavished upon him. 

At length, the cow ier arrived/from Warsaw, bringing 
the orders of Augustus. In conformity with these, 
Biittger was removed to Dresden, travelling through 
by-ways with all possible seercc 3 % and under the pro- 
tection of a strong escort. On his arrival, ho was 
at once presented to the regent, and lodged in tlie 

G dace, ill a suite of apartments in which was 'ilic 
boratofy of a former alchemical elector. 

The regent, who was about to join the king in 
Warsaw, was desirous to have ocular evidence of 
his powers before leaving Dresden. The transmuta- 
tion,^ or the trick, was performed in his presence. 
Having watched the oianration closely, the regent 
thought he could repeat the experiment, and at 
his departure, he carried with him a small parcel of 
the powder of projection, and minute written instruc- 
tions for the manner of its use. In these, Bottger 
dwells especially on the necessity of the operators 
being in a state of Brace, keeping their minds intent 
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most scrupulously followed by the king and regent, | 
on the Uiird evening of the Christmas holidays, bu^ 
the experiment failed. The i^over of the crucible was 
Ibuhd to be inseparably united to the lower part, and 
■it was necessary to break it with a hamper to reach 
IQie reddish flux which it contained. Augustus, confi- 
dSsgt.'of the purity' of his conscience and the rectitude 
of. Ids intentums, in writing a few days afterwards 
tO'Bbttger, ascribed his ill success to a little dog which 
:hk3 overthrown the box containing the wonder-working 

B^Ugeri ihongh alkiwed a handsome table, oad 


several gontlomen of the 
was still a close prisonor.' 
panions were allowed 1;o 1 iilifiiiipfflW||Jwl|1i annetaie, 
nor were they even permitced to oplI^Pl^gptedim of ^ 
their apartment. One of the gwp, leftmr^'w 
scientific conversation was to divert the 
pliiins tbr.t they came to look like fib manyidfev^^'^ 
barber being too proverbially indisenroet Ou personage td 
be suffered to approach them. This confinement pro- ,i 
dueled a violent access of impatience in the unfbrtaiiate 


had been removed, with all his attendants, for .safer 
custody, to the great fortress of Kbnigstein thisw 
came on. Fhysicians were at once despatched firotin . 
Dresden, as so precious a life could not be intrusted t6 
the skill of the garrison-surgeon; and when under 
their care he had somewhat recovered, he was brought 
back to Dresden, and again lodged in the electoral 
pala(‘.e. He hod now a splendid apartment, with a 
garden to a*alk in, and one of the court-equipages at 
his orders when he wished to take a drive. His table 
was handsomely served with fish, fleshy game, and 
foreign wines, on a scale ordered by the long himself; 
and the ^ooks had special orders to accommodate 
themselves to his taste. Tiiere still exists a written 
order from the regent that the roasts should be dressed 
in the German fasliion, which he preferred. He was 
allowed to invite five or six of the persons who had 
Access to him to share his supper; and the regent had 
frequently the hononr of being one of his guests. 

All these indiilg(mccB were not suffered to interfere 
with the jealous watch kept over his person, or the 
secrecy in which his existence wss shrouded. In the 
king's correspondence, he is never mentioned by name ; 
he is always designated I ls ‘the person.* 

Though no longer so zealous in the prosecution of 
Ills studies as he had been when they were a forbidden 
ciijoynicut, only steallhily indulged in fiFhis master’s 
expense, Bottger continued his experiments by fits 
and starts, and had already spent large sums in their 
prosecution. Still, one accident or anotlier always 
prevented Iho completion of the opas on w^hicli he was 
eng.*iged. Vet the faith of the king and of thq regent 
in his powers, seems never to have wavered. We 
have a letter from the regent to him, which ends with 
these words: ‘Love mcl cease not to love me! and 
believe that I shall always, and all my life long, love 
you,’ The king was not less affectionate. He sent , 
him frequent autograph letters. One of them, which 
is still preserved, expresses the ro 3 'al conviction that 
Biittger ‘had been confided to his protection by a 
special disposition of Providence,* and that ‘ Qod had 
for special reasons elected him to be his guardian.’ It 
is signed, ‘lYuly ysurs, with aflbetion and regard— 
Augustus li.* 

Willie thus caressing Ms guest, the king enjoined 
all those who approached him to keep a sharp eye on 
his ' -son. He was, in fact, in daily fear of losing 
him; for the king of Prussia, tTiough he no longw. 
insisted on his extradition as a criminal, had no^ 
renounced his hopes of seducing him from a ' 




Spies were employed to open a communication wilih 
him. His motimy was bribed to use her influence ; 
site was not iSklowod to see him. On the dliod^tety 
of these intrigues, all the locks in the palace 'wdse 
changed; and the regent was ordered never to kbMt 
himself a single night from Dresden. ' \ 

Notwithstanding all the precautions taken' to s e efi fe e 
him, lieartlly tired of«his coDtinemefit, apprskeflsits^ 
perhaps, of the treatment h% might leoeiveb when It 
was discovered how utterly unable lie was to realise 
the magnificent promises oe had made .to the kini^ . 
Buttger contrived to elude bis keeper^ und to esespe 
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. . ^ .^bhmden. He direoM hfs flijfht toward! Ytenna, 
( already in tHie Attit|dan territory, when the 
sent in pursuit canie up with him. Tliey used 

jnite ceremony ns the king of Prussia would have 
■ done, biitvNtli hetter'efl'ect; for the Austrian authorities 
at on^deliTered him into their hands, and he was 
carrifa '^Ack to Dresden. Here he was agaii^shut up, 
ai)dSBore doiely guarded than ever. The king, when 
he heard of his evasion, was indignant at what lie 
regarded as extreme ingratitude; but never seems for 
a liioiheBt to have suspected the prisoner's inability to 
comply with the conditions on whiok he offered him 
lii#1iberty. These were drawn up in the form of a 
regular contract between the king and Biittger. He 
.iw to fnake a cert^ain quantity of gold for the king, to 
impart the secret to certain persons sworn to preserve 
it inviolably (these, it was expressly stipulated, should 
be professors of *tlie true Lutheran religion*), and to 
divulge it to no one else, though ho might use it for 
his own profit. In return for this, the king promised 
him protection; only stipulating that ho sliould buy 
no estates, and fortify no castles on them, without the 
electoral licence. 

The king seems now to have considered tlie attain- 
ment of his fishes as certain as if the gold had been 
already in liis treasury. The plan which ho drew' up 
for its employment may bo seen among his manu- 
acripts. A large annuity was to he assigned to the 
regent and liis heirs for ever, in gratitude for the 
aervices he bad rendered on tliis occasion. The poor, 
deserving courtiers, military invalids, the Academy 
of Sciences, were all to come in for handsome shares 
of the benefita which Providence had iu store fur 
him. 

Six years thus passed in cajoleries, alarms, disap- 
pointments, on one aide; in promises and complaints 
on the other. The king became most pressing for a 
supply of the precious metal, which w'as necessary to 
continue his operations in the war with Sweden, and 
Bottger had<^mally promised to furnish him with 
X.20,000 a week, beginning on a day which he fixed. 
In the perplexity into which this limitation of the 
4ime when he was to produce the gold threw him, the 
idea d making porcclaiu similar to that of China seems 
ilrst to have occurred to him. He was probably led to 
It by etfperiments he liad made in the manufacture of 
crnciUes. The date when he produced the first speci- 
men of tlie new w'are is uncertain, but it was probably 
in 1708. 

At this time, the trade in oriental china was exclu- 
sively in the hands of the Dutch, and vast sums were 
yearly spent in its purchase. There are in the Dresden 
collection five blue and white Kankin vases, for which 
Augustus liad, only a few years previously, paid nearly 
Ifol 1,000 sterling. Tlie discovery of the secret of this 
manufacture was therefore a roost important one; and 
appealing as it did to one of the elector-king’s passions, 
'VM W^comed by him with entbusiasni. It probably 
Teecn«ttled him to the disagreeable confession which 
Bottger seems to have made at this time pf his inability 
to xiqpTodttce the poikder of projection, which he now 
protendad to have received from the Greek monk, of 
whom we spoke jhoye. Had it been pro])erly worked, 
there can be litl|||pioubt that the manufacture of por- 
celain would have proved a source of large revenues 
for Saxony ; but the mismanagement which seems to 
attend all government eDterprises of Ms description, 
lias from the first made it a losing speculation. Its 
^lucccM can only be ascribed to this, for in a veiy 
wv years from the first discovery, the Dresden china 
s toTOied that of the east, both in the parity of the mate- 
' ^ brilKancy of the colours. The remainder 

^BoWger^s life was devpted to this discoveiy, and to 
inch u the economical manufacture of ultra- 
undoubted chemical talents bade 
,l«lr wlwiRd!fm>oat. But intemperance destroyed 


bis health, and render^ him unfit ibr bontimied e^Eerr 
tion. He squandered the large snms whibh the king 
continued to supply him with, and allowed eveiy ope 
near him to help himself. He died in 1721, at the age 
of thirty-six, after the pitdonged and intense sufferings 
witli which intemperance punishes its victims. 

Bottger was an unfinished specimen of a tyM com- 
mon in the eighteenth century — a projector. That he 
did not rise to one of the greatest names in practical 
science, or sink to the level of a Dousterswivel— his 
genius seems to have been equal to either— rtoust be 
ascribed to tlie destiny which credulity and injustice 
made for him. Condemned to a prison as the reward 
of his fancied attainments, when he had hardly reached 
his sixteenth year, it is not to bo wondered at if his 
temper w'as soured ; and we may excuse him if he 
sought in wine relief from the irksomeness of the con- 
finement in which his youthful energies were crampedL 
He seems to have possessed naturally a lively disposi- 
tion, and all the qualities of a good companion, along 
witli a great deal of uncalculating openhandedness, 
such as would have become the possessor^lf the secret 
he pretended to. Uis genial disposition drew both the 
regent and the king frequently into his society, and 
his I'arelcssness exposed him to be roblied and cheated 
by liis attendants. One regrets to see so much talent 
thrown away, and may sorrow over genius degraded ; 
hut one must rejoice that the iniquity which sought to 
confiscate genius to its own profit, defeated itself. 

The produce of tlie Dresden manufactory, removod 
after Bottger’s death to Meissen, is so well known 
that there remains little to be said on this subject^, 
Buttger's idea was to imitate the oriental porcelain, 
not to introduce new designs. His first sj^cjmens 
were cojiics of the red china-ware, and were in some 
respects not unlike the more recent manufacture of 
Wedgewood. In colour and general appearance, this 
earliest Dresden china resembles terra cotta; but it 
is a real porcelain, and when struck, has a peculiar 
metallic ring. The first pieces he product were 
servile imitations of Chinese M'orkmansliip, and in no 
way to be distinguished from them. But he soon 
improved upon his models. He found that hfs com- 
position was capable of receiving as high a polish as 
marble, and lie furtbiT adorned it with beautifully 
carved ornaments of dead red raised firom the polished 
ground. The works which he executed in this style 
are {icrhaps the most elegant specimens of earllieuware 
in existence. There are pieces of a brown variety of 
this ware, also very beautiful in tone, hut they cannot 
be oonsidcred to mark any progress in the manufacture, 
as the first of this kind were occidentaUy prodo^d by 
the overheating of the ovens. 

The next step in the* discovery, and the crowning 
one, was the substitution of a white earth (Kodin) 
for the red one first employed, and the application of 
a colourless glaze to this. The vases and figures 
modelled iu this material were baked and us^ in 
pure white, or sometimes adorned with oil painting 
and gilding. Tlie last and final step towards perfecting 
the invention was the discovery of the art d painting 
with colours which should stand the action of fire; 
Bottger seems himself to have* rendered important 
services in this direction. Tlie prodnetions of tlie 
manufactory in the earliest times yield neither in 
purity of material nor in vividness of colonring to 
the finest oriental china. Tliey are indeed fidtliful 
copies, even to the manufacturer’s marks of the Chinese 
originals. 

With such a beantifhl material to work upon, 
European genius could not long content ftielf with 
imitation ; school of modellers and painters had 
been attached to tlie establishment^ and this soon pro* 
duced the original works whose capricions graces we are 
so well acquainted with. The Saxon poroelain reaobdi- 
its highest development under tho administration 
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of iSid faxnaus Count Briihl, the eame in whose wanl- 
itohe XM^irick the Qreati when he took Dresden, 
found , 1500 wigs, with fluita of clothes and siiatf-boitea 
to m'ateli each. His taste for magnificence made itself 
ihlt at Meissen, and we owe to him the most beautlfhl 
Bpedmens which it produced. On the occupation of 
Dresden by the Prussians, Frederick did not fail to 
avenge Buttger’s evasion fiom his grandfather's tender 
^ care. He chose out tlio finest pieces, to the value of 
2150,000 thalers, and sent them, with some of the best 
/workmen, to Berlin, lie also allowed his generals to 
liclp themselves to whatever they pleased. 

The Seven Years* War nlinost annihilated the manu- 
factory. Its re-cstablishment w'as due to the patriotism 
of a citizen, who bought the materials, and, when 
peace was restored, ceded them again to the govern- 
ment; but from this time till 181 G, the manufacture 
languished. The secret, though still jealously guarded, 
had long since been divulged, and on every side there 
arose manufactories of porcelain, some of which vied 
with that of Meissen. To liavc china of his own 
making, became, in the eighteenth century', the hobby 
of all tbe^rinces of Germany. Of these, Berlin, 
Vienna, and Munich alone survive as royal manufac' 
tories. The others have been abandoned, or liavc 
passed into private liands. 

It seems the destiny of all the works of the present 
day to unite facilities of production with a sad. fulling | 
oflf'in artistic perfection, lii a certain sense, machinery i 
cannot replace fingers, nor chemistry, time. I made 
many inquiries regarding tlic causes of the degeneracy | 
of modern Dresden china, and learned that they were j 
principally two. The Mass — that is, the mingled ; 
earths f^om which the porcelain clay is formed— is no | 
longer, as formerly, suficred to lie for years exposed to ; 
the slow disiiitegruiing action of the weatlior; it is ! 
now aubjectecl to a cluMuioal process, which is far from • 
replacing the old-fashioned one. lii Chinn, it is well 
known that the porcelain earths arc allowed to rot for j 
eighty years before they arc usetl ; it a fortune which 
a man lays up fur bis graiidcbildren. The modern 
works In biscuit, when compared with the ancient ones, 
shew this inferionty in a way which must htrike the 
most iinpntctised eye. I'bc second cause of degeneriicy 
is an ill-uiidcrstood economy. Coal has been sub- 
Etitiitcd for w'(i('d hi the ovciis, and the intenser heat 
which this kind of fuel produces, aeding too rapidly 
on the paste, impairs its beauty. There is really only 
a very superficial show of econoni}' iii the new system, 
for the spoiled pieces are now much more numerous 
‘ than formerly, being subject, in addition to other 
accidents, to the falling of blacks upon the glaze. 

In addition to these real causes of inferiority, there 
is anotlier which tends to depress the value of modern 
Dresden china. 'Hie Jew curiosity-dealers purchase 
unpainted vases and plates at the mamif:u!lury, and 
have them painted in fraudulent imitation of the old 
china. These they bake in their own ovens, which 
are of small size, and consequently have not the heat 
necessary to fix tlio colours. At 'first, they arc ns 
bright as the ancient ones, or those of maniifHelory ; 
but after a short exposure to the sun, they begin to 
fade^ and the purchaser blamca the manufactory rather 
than tho dealer he buys of. The imitations are often 
80 clever ns even to deceive the most exporieiued. 
One day when I was with the director of the royal 
establishment, ho told me with great gleo that^a 
London curiosity-dealer had just brought him a ifiate 
to ask if it were genuine. He had bought it of another 
of his co-religionists, but some incrcduWus customer 
'had raised a doubt of its authenticity. Tho old direc- 
tor was charmed to be able to tell the biter tliat he 
had been bit. The windows of the London curiosity- 
shops are now fUl of old Dresden, the greater part of 
which is moderm and some of it has never been in 
Saxony. With the present demand for repetitions of 


the old models, the.iilfii( 9 i^^ to pay 

for the first time, hut hlJt^purdkased at 

too high a price— the niifitnehi^ .Hktempts at 
progress. ^ ' 


IRISH SERVAlJTa^' 

Ih our •’rish village we have many speolaltieilijf 'hi|t, 
few more curious than our servants s they are indued 
a ‘ peculiar peoxfie,* if not always * zealous qf good 
works.* 

A friend of mine has an old, withered, dried«ap 
coachman, who has lived in the family daring the last 
fifty yeaih; and wdio has gradually, but thoroa|[hly 
settled down in a firm conviction that horses, car, igljg, 
and carriage belong exclusively to him, and 
allowing bis master and mistress their occasional use < 
is an act of graceful courtesy on his part, for which 
they arc bonud to l)C duly grateful. 

‘Con,* said Mrs Lawrence one morning, ‘1 shall 
want the carriage to-day at one o'clock.’ 

Con, befo^o replying, screw'cd up one sharp old 
gray eye, and turned the other upwards inquisitively 
towards the soft fionting clouds, from wliich our sky is 
rarely frei». 

‘Ye'll Avanfc the carriage at one o'cloA: to-day,* he 
repcalccl^slowlj'. ‘Why, thin, ye won't get it; for 'tis 
liktdy to rain, an* the covered car will do ye very 
well.’ 

On one nnspicious day, when Ins mistress actually 
did obtain tlie use of the carriage, Con, precisely at the 
appointed hour, drove round to the broad gravel sweep 
before} the drawing-room windows. Unfortunately, 
some <'arly visitors had meantime arrived, and Mrs 
Lfiwrcnco, sans shawl and bonnet, was seated, as in 
X)(>litenc.ss bound, to entertain them. Con waxed first 
impatient, and then wTatbful; and finally descending 
from his throne, he%tax)x)ed at the window, and 
Lxohiimed : 

‘Will ;^e come now, if ye're coming at all; for I 
won’t be keeping my horses here anj^ongor for yc, 
standing in the cast wind, an* catching could, the 
cralhurs !* 

The visitors took this gentle hint, and departed; 
while Mrs Lawrenca} tranquilly took her airing. It is 
X)rohal)h- that Con's sw'eet temper bad been slightly 
rufilcd by the morning contretemps; for when his 
mistress gently requested him to drive either more 
quickly or slowly, 1 forget wdiich. he turned round, 
and lunjcstlealJy delivered himself of tho following 
response: 

‘1*11 drive ye this way, an* I'll drive ye no other 
way ; an’ if ye don't like it, ye may take tho less 
of it.' 

Vet whcji Mrs LawTcnco was seized with typhus 
fever. Con galloped, as he said, ‘with the sp^ of 
liglit ’ to the neighl'.'iiring town for a physician, and 
brought that dignified persona^ off in his slippers, not 
allowing him time to pu*: on his boots. Despite of his 
terror of ‘ tho sickness,’ as the Irish peasantry emphati- 
c?v!\ call typhus, the old man, with' a sort of canine 
fidelity, watched day and night* outside his mistress's 
door, often creeping in during the lingering hoursHo 
gaze on the burning cheek, while tears streamed down 
his own, and he sobbed out : 

‘ All, thill, darling, an’ is that the way ye’re lying 
low ; ye that { danced in my arms, an’ sat riding on 
my slid older, *long ago, when ye wor a weeny CEafibur -7 
my beauty of tho world that yo always wor I* 

And when, after a tedious convalescence, the lady 
was allowed to take her first airing, I verily believe 
old Con was half jealous that his horses and not he 
had the honour of drawing her. How corefbUy ho 
selected the smoothest of tho road; how fire- 
queiitly ho conjured the lady who accomxwni^ Mrs 
Lawrence to teU him whether be was driving * the way 
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tiw ikiltfdtea fiked;’ and wliethar jhe wm *gettikig at 
•tt-tliMi/'tiia cmth^ 

Bfte year it war Xk»n'a tim to fall aick-^not with 
ijisiltf tlie ibort, sharp mal^ies of youth, but from the 
4fl£tfHf that jneura'ble illness— eighty yeani* 1 need 
gearcely say tiiat the 'misthress* paid him every 
possible attention ; bat the family physician gave him 
over: the priest was sent for, and Con ^as duly 
sliriven and anointed— * prepared for death,’ as the 
I^ish Roman Catholics call it. 

Tliia ceremony ended, Con lay tranquilly awaiting 
the approach of death. His mistress came in to sec 
bim, and administered a mingled dose of calves-foot 
|id^l)r and brandy. It was swallowed with uncommon 
tgKsh, and old Con declared himself decidedly better. 
‘.^Ithou^, ma’am asthore^ 1 know I*m marked for 
kath all the same.* 

' After a fsw kind and soothing words, Mrs Lawrence 
[eft him in the care of her old nurse, Kitty — a contem* 
poaaj of Con’a, and quite as great a ‘character’ in 
ser way. Her specialty, however, was a most un- 
luenchable and undistinguishing love for medicine of 
mry kind and description. No sort of drug, drauglit, 
pHLboltia, or electuary, came amiss to Kitty: her great 
bui liad stom.ach for them all; and she regularly 
begged for tffe dregs of all the medicine-bottles used 
n the neighbourhood for miles round. These site 
iwallowed promiscuously; and how she managed to 
sscape poisoning, and live ns she did to the verge of 
linety years, is one of those secrets of physics and 
>byric which 1 never could unravel. Poor Kitty was 
low and then made the subject of practical joking 
luring the vacation of the young Lawrences, two fine, 
rild, merry boys. 

One day I found the old lady in a state of very 
tedded bodily discomfort, but of great mental seU- 
;rattt1ation, and overflowing gratitude towards ‘the 
wo dear considerate young gentlemen who had told 
ler d a grand cure for her headaches.* It seemed | 
bat some time before a blister had been ordered for 
imne one in tkw house, but never applied ; the air of 
htA country being particularly healthy, and pains of 
bn chest usually curing themselves. This attractive 
trtide was found one day by tiie hopeful youths ; and 
maring their old nurse complaiu as usual of her 
narvUb headache,’ they gravely advised, on the prin- 
%dn of ebunter-irritation, an antipodal application of 
he remedy to the equatorial regions, which prcscrip- 
iem being faithfully carried out, rendered for a while 
loor Kitty’s sedentary pursuits decidedly unpleasant, 
lOt to say impracticable. However, her faith in the 
irescription and gratitude to the prescribers being 
inbounded, the former no doubt did her good ; and the 
stter was better justified by the wild but not wicked 
'oungsters bringing her a present of a gorgeous cotton 
lown, before their departure for school. 

This garment Kitty described ast’a lovely gownd; 
Mme of your showy colours, your reds, your blues, or 
'ovr greens, but a fine bright yallow.’ 

To return, however, to Con's bedside. 

’Kitty,’ said he, *1 think ’tis getting better I 
m.’ • 

•Why, thin, 1 wouldn’t wonder, with all the fine 
thysic you get day and night,’ responded his com- 
wnion, glancing somewliat enviously at the numerous 
bials standing on the table. 

* Don’t you think 1 *d want to be shaved ? ’ continued 
bo patient. * i 

'Why, thin, that same would do you no harm, 
ureiy; even if ’twas only for the sake of knowing 
hat you’d make a clone purty corpse,’ was the con- 
lotatory joinder. ‘ Sure 1 ’ll call Jim the groom, an’ 
ic 11 do it for you«m less than nottime.’ 

4 Thank ye kindly, ma'am; an’ now, saving your 
mamce, I think I’d like to get up an* take a look at 
ayseKin the glass.’ 


•Anything to plose you,’ said Kitty ainkbly» aud 
discreetly retired to the window. 

Did Con got slowly out of bed, walked, across the 
room to where a small looking-glass, crowned with 
peacocks’ feathers, was suspended, and contemplated, 
wofully enough, the gaunt, unshaven, nigbt-ci^ped 
visage which presented itself. 

‘Well,’ said he at length, ‘Death has a vety long 
face ; 1 don’t like the looks of it at all ; I b’live 1 
won't mind dying yet a while.’ 

And Con kept his word. 

With what Kitty esteemed most lavish generosity, 
he bestowed on her the whole regiment of bottles with 
their savoury contents, and betook himself to his 
mistress’s excellent broth and jelly. The result was, 
that the end of the month saw Con reigning as usual 
supreme on the box, and he reigns there still. 

The first time after bis illness that he drove Mrs 
Lawrence out airing, some wicked gossoons in the 
neighbourhood, calculating rather rashly on the prob- 
able diminution of Con's strength and suppleness of 
arm, climbed up beliind the carriage, and resisted all 
the coachman’s oral efforts to dislodge tliem ; answer- 
ing witli the mocking couplet : 

Slash behind — 

The coachman ’s blind I 

Con afiected not to hear, and drove calmly on until he 
came to the side of a muddy horsepond, into the very 
middle of which he guided his horses, totally disregard- 
ing his mistress’s remonstrances; and then he com- 
menced a vigorous course of back-handed flagellation, 
saying to its luckless recipients: ‘Git down now, an* 
miseten your feet!’ a command which, in fpder to 
escape the cutting lash, they were fain to obey ; and 
to Con’s intense deliglit, they readied the shore, in the 
guise, as he informed his mistress, of ‘drownded rats.* 

In another house of our village, there is a butler, 
the dead match,’ as we say in Ireland, of Mr Con. 

‘ Murphy,' said one day the nice old lady who enjoys 
the advantage of his services, * tell Mr George to come 
to prayers.’ 

I Mttsther George hates prayers,* was the cool n^nse 
raisonnee of the domestis.| 

This same Mr George, when sitting one day at the 
foot of bis mother’s table, at a dinner-party, remarked 
some black dust on the plate whicli Murphy handed 
him. 

‘ That plate is not clean, Murphy.* 

‘Why, thin, Masther George,’ replied the function- 
ary, bringing his spectacled vision to bear on the 
object in question, ‘I’m surprised at a gintlcman to 
say the like. The {ilate is danc.’ 

‘ But, Murphy, look here,’ rejoined his young master, 
rubbing liis finger to the* edge of the plate, and then 
on his napkin, where a black mark became immedlatdy 
visible. 

•Why, thin, if it is,' quoth Murphy, with the 
emphatic air of an injured man laying down some 
incontrovertible ifroposition, ‘ ’tis your own fingers 
that’s durty, an’ ’tisu’t the plate !* 

All this tiino the company were waiting, minus 
plates of any kind ; so the host refrained from rarsuiog 
an argument in which lie was sure to come on second 
best, and allowed Murphy, to go on his way rejoicing. 

‘Connell,’ said 1 one day to my satellite 'go to Mr 
J|ck8on, ahd tell him, with my compliments, that I 
should be very much obliged to him to lend me Anek* 

The man looked rather surprised, but departed on 
liis errand. ^It happened that my nelghbonr hod 
ceased subscribing to our amusing friend, and returned 
a polite reply to that effect^ whirii Mr ConileU trans- 
lated thus ; 

‘Mr Jackson’s compliments, ma’am, an* be says to 
tell you that he dhropped Shrinking any punch for 
the last three weeks.* 
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He eWdently ooniidtofed it a moit impertioeat and 
extraordinary ^eoe of ourioiity on my part, thus to 
pry into the after-dinner haldta of my neighbour. 

A young friend one evening aebt lior maid to me 
'With a verbal menage, which waa thus delivered: 

* Misa Emily ia very bad entirely with the 
(influenza), and would be for ever obliged to your 
faimouT for the loan of a music-book.* Kow, as it 
happens that although a lover of sweet sounds, I am 
unhappily unable to perform on any instrument, from 
4}ie piano which my eldest daughter patronises, down 
to the Jew’s harp which has lately been adopted by my 
youngest son, it occurred to me as strange that Emily 
should apply to me for a reinforcement to her musical 
library ; and after in vain cross-ciuestioning the maid, 
1 sent two or three volumes of light literature on 
ehance to the young lady. On meeting her the next 
day, I found the books had had the happiest clTect on 
the and that, as I conjectured, the maid bad 

been desired to ask for an amusing book. 

Our county town is situated about ten miles from 
our village, and there is store of entertainment to be 
found in standing in the shops and listenin,^ to tlio 
odd demands of messengers from the country. 

1 happened one day to be purchasing a lock at 
a general hardware establishment, wlien a countryman, 
.with a regular omadhawn* expression of countenance, 
entered. He looked around him fur some time, in 
a state of utter mystification, his attention apparently 
riveted on the counterfeit presentment of a sirloin 
of most white and ruddy beef, leisurely revolving in 
a real roaster before an imaginary fire. At length, 
he turned to the counter, and scratching his head with 
an air gf the utmost perplexity, thus addressed the 
shopman : 

‘Why, thin, would your honour be plased to tcU 
me what it is I was sint for ? * 

‘That would be hard for me, my man. Ilow on 
earth should I know what you were sent for ? * 

‘Ah, thin, wouldn’t your honour try an' make out 
for me, for the misthress ’ll bo mad if 1 face home 
without it.’ 

‘What is it like?’ 

‘Wliy, thin, on the top of it, ’tis for all the world 
like the face of a body after tlie small-pox.’ 

‘And what do you do vritli it? ’ 

‘Wliy, the women puts it on their Unger when 
•they *re working.’ • 

‘ Oh ! a thimble, 1 suppose ? ’ 

‘Yis, to be sure, that’s jest what it is — a thimble. 
See, now, bow I couldn’t think of its namo !’ 

And so, having been supplied with the required 
article^ this brilliant Mercury departed in triumph. 

On another occasion, therShup of a druggist and 
grocer was entered by a man in eager haste, 
exclaiming : 

‘Give me a pinnorth of bagpipes, as quick as 
you can I’ 

‘I don’t know at all what you want,’ readied the 
somewhat matter-of-fact shopman. ‘Wo don’t sell 
bagpipes; and at all events, I can’t tell what you 
mean by a pennyworth of a musical instrument.’ 

‘Ah, God bless you, an’ give me the bagpipes, an’ 
there’s the pinny*»aii' don’t be keeping mo this way, 
or else I ’ll be late for the Macroom car.’ 

‘ What on earth da you want ? ’ cried the thoroughly 
perplexed shopman. ‘ Whai; is it for ? * • 

‘Wisha, don’t be delaying mo this way, axing me 
what ’tis for ; but give it to me out of hand, or the 
mastlier ’ill be keeping the whole house aiMo to-night 
with the cough that he gets no ase from, only when 
he ’s sucking them same bagpipes.’ 

Oh 1 ’ chimed in a bright-looking boy, the junior 
ainistah^ know what he wonts— tliis Baih is 


' * This grapblo ontniiislataUe word ought to he English. 


it not, my good frllow ?* And an, aeyWi. be moduced 
some aticks of a brown medksfo# oaady, well known, 
in cmr locality aa an eimdUent risttim for eengbs. ^ 

‘Ah, yes, that’s the very thing! fiuie'l tdfUrpwL 
all along ’twaa bagpipsa I wanted ! * the 

‘masther’s’ satellite, as he hni|ied off witii bll pur- 
chase— in time, I trust, to catch the Macroom 

The powers of sarcastic repartee ponessed bf/tM 
Irish peasantry have long been celebAted. A getamine, 
instance, which occurred the other day, of the exeroiae 
of this faculty, may amuse my readers. 

Our county town is blessed with the posseatkm of 
several nrw'spapers, of which the most v^idely (ton- 
lating and money-making is entitled the Posf. Ita 
politics arc highly and aggressively ConservB>i vqi.^ 
and of its leading articles, although felt by thJIucklV* 
reader to be decidedly heavy, it would be difficult to ’ 
discover tlie specific gravity; inasmuch as being in 
their nature utterly washy and vapoury infusions, 
there would be little use in subjecting them to the 
ordinary test of comparison with distilled water. 
principal proprietor of this invaluable journal ia alto 
the possessor of a handsome country residence not 
far from our village. One of his neighboon is a 
gentleman who, although living in Ubndsome style, 
ia rather inclined to et^onomise in Ids stable expendi- 
ture. IKs horses get little to eat besides grass, and 
they arc consequently much higher in bone than in flesh. 
It happened one day that this gentleman’s servant 
when riding along the road on a miserable Bosinante^ 
was overtaken by the newspaper proprietor, driving a 
remarkably fine horse under a well-appointed gig. 

‘ Good-morning, my mao,’ said Mr Fussell, addreaaing 
the sharp-looking gossoon as blandly as if he had been 
‘our own correspondent* — ‘that’s a fine fist horse 
you’re riding.’ 

‘ Why, thin, I don’t ^now ; I think *118 the way he 
might lie fatter,’ responded tlie groom, looking dubi- 
ously at the great man. 

‘Oh, not at all — couldn’t possibly bn^ fatter. How, 
tell mo, my friend, what does your master feed him on, 
to have him in such uncommonly high condition?’ 

* Why, thin. I’ll tell your honour. We feeds him on 
the ould Post newspapers, an* they don’t agree with 
him at all !’ 

Witliout saying a word, Mr Fussell drove* oflT at a 
a sauve gut pent pace; and the leading article next 
morning was more than usually dogmatic in asserting 
the mental degradation and moral perversion of the 
Irish Celt. 


THE STKUGGLE OP VACCINATIOH. 

Moue than eleven years ago, we drew the attention 
of our readers to tlie extraordinary discovery made by. 
the illustrious Jejjincr about the beginning of the 
present century, with reference to the mitigation of 
the severity of small-pox. and to the opposition raised 
by our own and other nations against the practice he 
eu.LfM'stcd,* 

One would have imagined that at the present day 
all this absurd resistance to a remedy of abundantly 
tested efficacy bad entirely vanished, and that people 
of every class would hail with delight a safe and aiinple. 
means of preventing in their families the spread of 
that awful scourge of humanity, the small-pox, if the. 
government f f*tlie country could only be indimd to 
put such remedy within their reach. 

Events have proved, however, the inocmeetaess of 
any such supposition, and have shewn that the indif- 
ference with which a ^ssi&b evil is regarded— by the 
humbler classes espcqhUly— ia to great, that absoluto 
legal coercion ia necessary secure to their otTspring 


« * HcBistonoo to Great Tmtha—. Tenner and VacolnatUin.' Vo. 
124, New Scries, p. 317. 
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have no doubt whatever 'On the enbject; thirteen 
expreu ah opinion— probably tacitly ihai^ in by 
many of the others— that the safeguard afforded by 
TRccinatlon lasta only for a certain period, and that 
the operation ought to be repeated at intervals in 
order to of permanent benefit; one is of opinion 
that Yaccination affords no exemption from small-iMX, 
but only modifies its severity ; while a single indivi* 
dual of no mean authority, expresses very great doubts 
* whether vaccination at all prevents a person from 
being attacked by the disease,' and says, that ^it 
certainly does not exempt fnmi death by it.* One 
gentleman illustrates his opinion of the efficacy of 
vai'cinntion by a recital of the following very interesting 
case. He says: *Iii Martdi 1852, 1 vaccinated a child 
with healthy lymph, and it was successful. About 
three weeks after, the mother of the child was seixed 
11*1111 confluent smnll-pox; and a more severe case T | 
never attended. Ihiring the mother's illness, which ' 
continued for four weeks, I gave strict directioiis that | 
the child should be kept to the breast, whicJi were 
duly observed. During that time, the child grew jind ■ 
improved daily, and never seemed in the least to ■ 

suffer from the mother's illness The mother i 

had never been vaccinated, and the child is now ns ' 
healthy as possible.' | 

Tile second (lucstion proposed lias received from all i 
the medical authorities, save one, decidedly negative ! 
replies. 

The third, respecting the transmission of other dis- ' 
cases with the vaccine matter, appears still to be a | 
somewhat vexed question. Several, without express- '• 
iiig any decided opinion upon the subject, simply 
suggest tiling, the lymph should always be taken from i 
a perfectly healthy child. 'IVn have serious doubts 
wliether disease would not be conveyed even with the ' 
matter taken from ‘ a true Jennerian vesicle ;' and one 1 
gentlcmau expresses a firm conviction that it would. 
On the other hand, upwards of 500 think that such ! 
inoculation with another disease is altogether impos- 1 
sible ; and one gentleman cites a case, in which he | 
accidentally vaccinated from a child sick with a con- j 
tngious disease, in which no etfei'ts whatever, other I 
than those intended, followed tiie operation. The | 
value of the opinion** given by stimo of these 500 may | 
be gathered from tfie fact, tliat one speaks upon the 
authority of IS, 000 cases which have coine under his 
own inimcdiatc inspection, and another upon that of 
do, 000 cases! 

The best period for the porformanc^e of the operation 
seems also a matter of dispute. Tlie. majority of the | 
witnesses simply reeoraniciid that vacidnation should ' 
be performed in earh/ t/oiffh, but ciglity-scvcn mention I 
the exact period they would prefir : two say from four ' 
to six weeks ; two, from six weeks to two months ; ' 
thirty-seven, at or under four months ; twenty-two, ' 
during the first six months • twelve, during the first I 
twelve^ months ; twelve, during the first dentition. 

Such is the f^eral result of the inquiry which has \ 
been instituted. Considering tlie fearful fatality of | 
small-pox— it destroys, says Mr Simon, one-third of, 
all whom it attacks — it becomes an important question ! 
with the government of a great country, whether they I 
are to indulge unfounded prejudices, and to forbear & ' 
enforce, by severe penal enactments, the practice of • 
vaccination ; or whether they are hot hound to follow ' 
the example of almost all the continental states, and 
insist on ita performance. 

Of course, an important clement entering into tlio 
inquiry is—* What does vaccination really cfc to the 
body ? Does' it in any way injure it, or render it less 
healthy than it was before ? ' In an admirable treatise 
annexed to the report, Mr Simon thus answers this 
question : 

* l?ho very meaning of vaccination is, that it shall 
ertificially and designedly produee a transient and 


trifling Indisposition ; that fbr some ^aya the infant 
shall bo with a sore arm, and a alight frntatlon of the 
adjacent axillary glands, and a perceptible amount jef 
general feterishness. Within the limits of thia;de0dlflp-> 
tion, one child may bo a little more, anoiher a lltljle less 
inconvenienced ; but those limits are rarely exdee4j»i. 
And if it cannot strictly be said that the immediate 
effects of well-performed vaccination wager gxceed too 
intentions of tlie vaccinator, at least it may^be affirmed 
that any permanent injury resulting from it is an 
accident barely know'n in the practice of surgery.' 

There is only one other point connected with the 
8uhjc(*t! wc need notice, and it relates to the degree 
of skill shewn in this and other countries in the 
performance of the operation itself. ^ 

It is certainly rather unpleasant to learn that our 
Englisii surgeons are nearly, if not quite, the worst 
vaccinators in Europe, yet such, we are told, is really 
tlic case. Fr(*m a careful examination of tlic pustules 
on tlie bodies of more than three thousand persons of 
various nations received into the Small-pox Hospital 
in London, it appears that the Danish, Swedish, 
Norwegian, and German surgeons arc the best opera- 
tors; tlie Italians come next; then the Spanish, Subteb, 
and Irish; and, lastly, the English and Frlllfih! 

The reason of this, it is alleged, is tliat there is in 
England nn*properly organised method for instructing ' 
young surgeons iu tin* prnctic.e of vaccination. *A 
medical student,* says Mr Simon, *may pass through 
an industrious and creditable pupilage — may obtain 
his diploma, licence, and degree, as physician; surgeon, 
apothccarj*, and doctor— may become, in every possible 
sense of tlie word, a ** legally qualified medical prac- 
titioner” — may be eligible and actually elected for 
the appointment of public vaccinator, and meanwhile, 
may never have performed, perhaps even never have 
witnessed, one single act otW^acciiiation ! ' 

Of course sucli a state of affairs as this ought no 
longer to exist, and w*o doubt of its much longer con- 
tinuance. The details furnished in the bl«s-book over 
wliich we have briefly glanced, will, we fancy, satisfy 
any select or general committee as to tlio necessity 
for the passing of such a measure as the ono lately 
introduced into parliament, and wc hope shortly to 
hear of their roconiinendation to that effect. 


KIRKE WEBBE, 

THi: rniVATKER CAPTAIN. 

CUATTER XTII. 

Messteitrs Sicauo and Linw*ood, and Mademoiselle 
de Bonneville must, at that critical and exciting 
moment in their lives, have presented an interesting 
study to a painter of chnrnoter— a somewhat puzzling 
one too; for althongk tie attitudes, no doubt very 
naturally struck, must have been chiefly expressive 
of astonislimeiit and terror, ' tlicr emotions could not 
but have revealed themselves upon throe youthful 
visagc'B, i ill and blank as they might ordinarily be, 
confronting each o Jier under such peculiar and delicate 
circumstances. Mademoiselle Clc'mcncc, in her abund- 
ance of commiserative sorrow*, had, as before statedif 
reclined ber sweet head upon my shoulder, and, 
attracted by a correspondent sympathy of soul, my. 
arm had insensibly stolen, or was stealing, round tlie 
dear girl's waistl^Now, this tender proximity of a 
young man and maiden, tliough susceptible, aa the 
reader knows, of a perfectly honourable explanation, 
was an awkward position to be surprised in by an 
irascible lover, who held, too, ft seemed, my very life 
at his mercy. It will surprise no onef therefore, to 
be told that M. Sicard's sudden appearance and 
startling news flushed my countenance, and tliat of 
Mademoiselle Clcmence with confusion aa well as 
fright; that Sicard himself, after blurting out the 
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^Witkmiair «n|^> liu 
ll^^lSng w|$b the fire Ik 
; jilll^qr; and thet my first 
'ttering ^sxprwiion of 

iloR. eddreialiig me hy ti9?Pw^aiBe must also 
have senaibljr coatiibuted to ray bewilderment 

The yoirag lady ^ of course the first fo regain her 
eelf-poMemra 

. *This is terrible 1* she excliiiined; ?bat are you 
•qhite sure, Monsieur Sicard ? ' 

Mademoiselle de Bonneville,* stiffly relied M. 
.BUrard, * might do me the simple justice to believe that 
,-|E ivould not trifle with the feelings of any person 
jplaeei^ in such grave circumstances as those which 
furroifitd Monsieur Linwood, much less one who has 
the honour of being, at the very least, Mademoiselle 
^iBonneville's very intimate and attached friend.’ 

' * Jaegues, dear Jacques,* said Cldmenco, placing hor 
little hand ui}on his arm, ond looking upon him with 
'humid truthful eyes, Ms the efiiisive confidence of 
^yOater evening so soon forgotten?’ 

' fit. Sicard’s swelling dignity collapsed at once, 
'^jlhtrdon, cj\^re Clemence,’ he hurriedly replied. ‘1 

Ml idlhite, atbol— that is certain, dcmonstrahle. 
/)8tltf, Monsieur Linwogd will, I am sure, excuse a 
r .aisieeptibility which^ though extreme, uncalled for, is, 

^aovcMeless, legitimate’ 

f’^Mtis mon^^Dieul* interrupted Cldmence with 
wivacity, *is tlits a timo to talk of susceptibilities 
legitimatO or the reverse! Do you not say that 
gendarmes are at this moment in pursuit of Monsieur 
I^wood?* 

^That is true, mademoiselle, and not one moment 
ttuat be lost. The agents of the public force,’ lie 
added, *will not, fortunately, suspect me of assisting 
the escape from justice of Monsieur Linwood, other- 
wise Jean Le Gros, otherwise ’« 

* Art thou bavard, Jacques !* again and angrily broke 
;la Cl^menoK * Speak to us of what is to be done-^ot 
^^ihow Monsieur Linwood is to escape the danger to which 
is exposed.* . 

An earnest coiiultation then took place, to which I 
hearkened like one in a dream, gathering incidentally, 
however, therefrom, with hazy apprehension at the 
tlme^*^bat made clear by subsequent explanation, that 
•on the preceding evening Clemence had not only dis- 
posed to Sicard the tender preference with which she 
—previously, in some degree, unknown to herself, 
jperbaps— regarded him, but the secret of her English 
birth and parentage ; the conflict of feeling and duty 
that knowledge had given rise to in htr mind, and the 
d^cult circumstances in which she was consequently 
involved. The loving pair thereupon took counsel 
together, finally agreeing that Captain Webbe, alias 
' Jacques Le Gros, was altogether unworthy of confidence 
,>or credit— some curt expressions of mine, elicited by 
'.BIcard’s attack upon me and Mademoiselle Cltmenca’s 
•ebullient Sjrmpatliy with my assailant, having caused 
the yoaug lady to doubt that I should, as the privateer 
captain pretended; bang or drown myself for disap- 
pOiUtfiAwu of her— that Mdtre Sicard should tee me^ 
If he wtie well enough the next day, frankly acknow- 
biige the situation, assure me that the flattering 
avowal of mademoiselle's preference should remsin with- 
out matrimoniiil result till the soumusion respectueus^ 
in the matter of said marriage, enjoYnhd by the Erencn 
law, hod been made io whichever of the two ladies^ 
.Madame Waller or .Madame de Bonneville^ night 
; prove to bq the disputed maiden’s real mother; that 
; , jysuwhile he, Skuur^ woiild render me all the?^d in 
w* power totelucidste the jad myateiy of whloli my 
( ^ther M been the rictimf^jukd, above all, ipecially 
KgW® to dei&t any attempt by MadaoM de 

i«^eeville to 'Withdraw CldoMirnce beyond reacii of 


t^ to 'fi^^^n^^oMadeiiiMfitel 
proved to be of English parentage^ will |pe Ibn ine at 
charming, as beloved* 

‘O how tiresome thou art to fmqjitvht Biat way, 
Jacques!* iUtorupted Cldmshce, *wheh 'eiiiw nkome^ 
Grand'Dicu, here are the gendarmes !’ 

Cldmencc made^^ihis discovery tbroughA snuA glsss- 
window looking into the shop, she, fine Sijinrd and 
myself, being unseen by the terrible tiritbri' . Bleai^i 
with prompt presence of mind, hurried me Into abamt- 
room, and quietly closing the door after hisii .rejoined 
Cldmonce^ with whom, after exchanging a fp^nce nr 
two, he went forward into the shop to en^ if 

possible, mislead the gendarmes. . ^ 

For me, I was dnmb ujth passion 'fj^d in a 
whirlwind of unutterable scorn of myself ui which 
dread of the violent death with which Xwmf menaced 
was for the time engulfeij^lost I Suddenly., as a gleam 
of lightning, the ragii^ff Wrrent of my thoi^ts yttm 
arrested: my frenzied glance lit upon an aimoSre in 
the room— tAe avmoiro, I was certain, from 
description, containing the precious proofs, possession 
of which might yet atone for all my follies jpnd short- 
comings. It was locked ; Fanchette, who ibrtunately 
was from home, had, no doubt, charge of the^Ayy. No 
matter; the case was desperate; and whaJ^Wr the 
consequence, get possession of those proofs I would. I 
shook the doors of the armoire with precipitate, mad.* 
fury — looked about for some efibetive iMtjftiment 
wherewith to break open or break in timktroikg oak 
framework, and espying a short iron nit that Jtejd 
the casement half-open, twisted it ofl; and^ forced tnh 
armoire lock, unavoidably tearing away, M dring so, 
part of the wood-work— found, after a nervous bearch, 
the precious parcel, and was contemplatingp'the deiaii 
of my prize with wild exultation, when Jacques Sicard 
reappeared. 

* Thousand thunders! ’ 'he exclaimed. *^?bat are 
you doing there? * 

1 briefly explained, adding that with my life only 
would 1 part with evidences I had obtained by means 
which the actual circumstances perfectly justified. 

* Speak low — speak lower, pray,* said Sicard, softly 
fastening the room-door. * Messieurs les Gendarmes are 
still in the shop talking with Cldinence : our assurance 
4hat you were not hero apparently satisfied them: 
still a caprice may seize them to search the houses 

and Dam ! ’ he added, brought up agatoga it were 

by the sight of the fractured door, and the paftel which 
1 was depositing in my coat-pocket. *Dfntt! but this 
is grave! I appreciate your motives, Mthileitr 1^ 
wood ; but do you know that the French htiS! punishes 
vol avec effraction—TObhery by violence in u dmicile— 
with the galleys for life; and should^ Biiil, rogue 
Webbe*8 story prove, as I half auspeet it wifi, %be dU 
moonshine, 1 might myself, as consenting ptotljjipator, 
be placed in a pretty predicament I It maritoa nbl^’ 
he added bravely; *1 have promised Madmois^ 

I Clf^mence to see you safely through. I am a 
I qiiui— « man of honour, and my word to iherefflre 
tesred. Follow me, Monsieur Linwood. ^pTe ean^^ 
reach my house— the last place you will be riripeoted 
of hiding in— by the baedt of t|iese premiaes.* 

* I take you to witness, Monsieur Sicard, t|^at I have ^ 
taken the articles yon saw just now in Bur.hand from 
an armoire belonging to Madame de Buitovills^ 
Louise FiSron, without her knowledge or |ifAdiikni.* 

‘That is positive— demonstnurie; ,bilri^ sacred 
thunder, come alor^ will yon ! ’ 

‘I ebonld like to thank— to embmoo fiter (fidpunee 
once more ; and oaeure her that . 

‘Moosiear XAcwSUl* atmly iMei^pled Bicavd, 
‘your head ia turned, wch, howttoii'lwili not prevent 
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I need not IncMento cif \aif- 

lOtfM ironr fit Malo^ dBttdptrw MQr’ that, {hank* to 
M otifTalroai ^fottier^ 1 loft it on the evening^ of l%e 
uno day In to tmlfomi, and tonished with fim 
ipaport vki trfjiMie Adolphe Piron, a young ofRcer 
imicilod with mird, and at that time confjned to his 
lamber hif iilness. The general dCbdcU of all govem- 
ent tot wao taking place, rendered the plan easy 
' accompilsKindlQEt ; and,. I dare say^ had considerable 
fluonen In quieting the mind of M. Sicard auent the 
HoniB^a W to responsibility he was incurring, 
ioak) 'his part in the affair l>e one day made known, 
e accompanied me boldly to the office of the Messa- 
ges Imi^ales, and bade me ^Adicu—bon royage,* 
ith a hemllhess whicb, it struck me, was even more 
mplimenUM^. to Mademoiselle CleTmence than to 
yself* Tha treachery, of the femme de ehambre, 
argnerite, I hare omitted to state, was caused by the 
•uble knatwry of Edonard, who refused to bhnrc 
uitably with her in either to actual or prospective 
ibe be had accepted. 

I reached Granville without ‘itaolestatioii, except 
len halting to change horses at T)ol, Where a woman’s 
3 e peering into the cow/>^of the diligence- which, with 
e shadow-startled ounscience of one who sees in ever^' 
[ill an officer, 1 for a moment mistook for that of 
adame de Bonneyille—gavo me a tremendous, though 
insient heartquake. 

Baptiste and his lugger-boat were in readiness ; and 
reached St Catherine's Bay, Jersey, and the auherge 
M. Jdine in safety, thdugh the passage was a rough 
c, to equinoctial gales having just begun to set in 
th promise,' according to Baptiste’s prediction, of 
mething much fiercer to come. 

We rested for a while in the sitting-room of the 
tie public-house, and it was tliere I handed to Bap- 
ite the letter-parcel intrusted to me by Captain 
ebbe. He removed the envelope, and read aloud 
e addresses. One letter was for Dowling, chief 
leer of to Scout; the other for Madame Dupre. 

* The chance,’ I remarked, * that those letters yould 
sich their destination was at one time a ''cry doubtful 
e.’ 

‘If these two letters haa not rraehf j their destiiia- 
m,* said Baptiste with a smile, ‘ others to the same 
ect Would, rely upon it. That is to say,’ he added, 
f they rdatc to matters of importance. Monsieur 
Capitaine is much too wary a calculator to trust 
only one mode of conveying his wishes or 
strootito* 

‘ l>o you ihink it prudent to deliver those letters 
lurself?* Iteked.' 

‘There is nb' danger,’ said Bai/cistp. ‘Jersey has 
I organised police ; and French— good French — being 
okeu by to^, better class, I shall, as heretofore, pass 
i^er rery well. It is not the first time.,’ he added, 
hat 1 tove- brought letters for Madame Dupre and 
jeune fiette who resides with her.’ 

‘Monsieur le Capitaine is, then, an old acquaintance 
those ladto?’ 

?>That is Tery certain, monsieur,’ replied Baptiste, 
lad equally so that I must hasten to fulfil my 
iBUiissitiia.* 

We left to public-houso^ and walked together to 

0 entranoe of St Helicv, where we parted, and I 
uceeded to to liotel in the Boyal Square whicli 
had fbrmerljf patronised. 

1 was llfltea into simh a state of exaltationeby the 
ipareiit oetofnty of speedily arriving in England* 
ith to pi^ess evidences of my father’s innocence 
my possession, there to take counsel of Mrs Ian wood 
id the Wallers as to what should be farther and 
imediately done in 'the matto tot I scarcely 
ieded Baptiste’s femark with xeferonce to the long 




seen Mtomd. 

people, which famous '‘corsair, the way, bid 
I was informs dj left the harbour since she brought iA 
her prize. It was not so ordered. The Vto blowili| ^ 
dead ashore, and which, daring the night, had incresiittilV^' 
to a hurricane forbade the packet's attempting toleavp' 
the rock-environed island; and many days, oven weeks*' 
might pass, I was informed, at that season of tlje yessi 
before I had a chance of reaching England. It seemAf . < ; 
that I was to be ever fortune's fool ; but as fumitAr ^ 
and fretting could do nothing towards shorteninf t]ie 
vexatious delay, 1 was fain to cheat the lagging time 
by seeking out, first the Scouts, and afterwards the 
ladies residing near tho Third Tower, 

I met Dowling on the north pier; Baptistq was 
with him, and I noticed an angry flush as of niffled 
eagerness upon the officer’s countenance, caused, I was 
not lung in ascertaining, by his anxiety to go to oea > 
without an hour's loss of time, and the impossihility 
of doing so in face of tho tremendousiagreath^ti 
Dowling greeted me with rough cordiality, laughed 
a brief, scornfsil laugh at his owti stupidity in having 
been for a moment duped into a belief in Hqpry 
Webbe's hereditary pluck ; and finding hew desirous. 

I was of getting to England, offered me a passage in 
tho St:out. 

‘The Scout will be the first vessel to leave the 
island,’ said he : ‘ you may rely upon that ; and I ; 
doii't believe either that many hours will elapse beibre 
she gets away,* 

‘You think this hurricane will soon abate, then?’ 

‘ No, I don't ; and it may^. continue fierce enough 
to blow the horns off' a bull; for anything I care, If 
it will hut shift sufficiently to give us a chance of 
clearing Elizabeth Castle and Noirmont Polnii’ ^ i 

‘The Scout sails direct for England?’ ' | 

‘The Scout sails for Portsmouth, and with sufficient 
directness to insure your arrival tbs|e before the 
mail-pn(!ket will in all probability have crept out of 
St Heller’s han-our.’ 

1 accepted l>owliDg’s offer, and he undertook, to 
have me warned in sufficient time of the Semtfs 
departure. ‘Harry Wchbe,’ he remarked, ‘goes with 
us, but not the whole of the way. Wc shall drop him 
either at Guornsey or Alderney — at the latter island, 
if the weather will permit of it. Good-bye for the 
present.’ 

We shook hands ; and he, with Baptiste, went on 
his way towards the town, 

I had a mind to go on board tho Scouty but seeing 
that the privatccr-brig was berthed at the further 
extremity of the South* Pier, I swerved in purpose, 
and betook myself, with a kind of boding, basMal 
reluctance in the direction of the Third Tower. 

So fiert'c was the tempest, that in addition to being 
wetted tv liie skin by to blinding^ spray, I could 
scarcely keep my teet along the unsheltered road 
which skirts the waters of St Aubin's Bay; and X 
more than once mentally balanced the delight — thq^ , 
dangerous delight, I almost feared — ^to be derived from ^ 
the sight and convers;: tion of Miss Wilson, with to 
mqre substantial, uid certainly innocuous pleasuzei of 
a warm room and’ dry i..lothes; and I might perlia^ 

I have turned back, had I not caught a gUmpao df 
! Madame DupnTs crinkled buflT-coloured Irimtllpileoe 
through the gloss-window of a hl|ed chaise, opi to wuy 
to St Helier. 'to old lady did not rocorato, ]toWs 
did not observe me ; and tdtoted, spite of to eugges- 
tions of my better judgmefil by the hope flf a. t6te-li^ 
tote interview with Maria Wilton, I strode manfully 
onward. That hope wii realised. Miss Wilson was 
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filoiie,, and received me with irrace «nd 

amenity. She was lookingr her very best, and certainly 
not the less so, to my mind, that the peculiar sweetly 
^nsive expression which, as I have be^ remarked, 
shadowed firom time to time the sunshine of her face, 
WAS still more strong^ly marked, or I fancied so, than 
when I had previously seen her. 

I could not have believed it possible tlibt the contact 
of her welcbmina hand would have so agitated me; 
that the light ^ her smile would have so instantly 
fired iny blood, chilled, too, as it was by the piercing 
winter wind and drcncliing soa-spray. Mademoiselle 
ClcnJence had not, 1 remembered, produced, under 
nearly similar circumstn rices, at all the same effect 
upon me; from wliich I concluded that my former 
int^iew with the »lcrsoy maiden must, and to a 
certain extent unknown to myself, have excited a 
state of latent internal inflammation which required 
blit a spark from the same divino source to kindle 
into fiamc. 

Maria Wilson could not but observe my extreme 
emotion ; and with the instinctive perception of girl- 
kind in such cases, must, I suspected, have divined its 
cause; inasmuch tliat the bright smile was quickly 
absorbeigtry as bright a blush, and the welcoming 
hand withdrawn with confused haste, and necessarily 
some slight effort, from mine. • 

By way of apology, I stammered out an inquiry for 
Madame Dupre. 

* Madame DuprtV "Aid Miss Wilson, * is gone to St 
Hclier to arrange some business matters previous to 
our departure from the island.* 

‘You are about to leave Jersey!* 1 exclaimed: ‘for 
England, of course.* 

‘No; for Franco. Yon are aware that wo have 
received a letter from Captain Wohbe. lie and 
Madame Broussard — they are my guardians— insist 
that Madame Dupre and myself sliall embark with 
Baptiste for Granville; so that directly the weather 
moderatCL, I shall leave Jersey — probably for 
ever ! * 

The last words, spoken in a tone of sadness, and fol- 
lowed by a sigh, added greatly to my excitement : my 
heart beat wildly, and the jealous, cankering tliouglit 
larking there, sprang rudely to niy lips. 

‘Jlarry Wehbe will not, however, accompany you. 
He, I know, sails in the S<wt for England via 
Alderney.* 

‘ You are mistaken, sir,* was the reply. ‘ Mr Harry 
Wehbe w'ill find means of reaching Cherbourg from 
Alderney. His father does not deem it prudent,’ she 
continued loftily, ‘ that tlie gallant leader of the Scouts 
in their recent victory should ’ 

This was too much, and 1 furiously broke in 
with: ‘The devil fetch the Scouts and their gallant 
leader* 

‘Sir! Mr Linwood !* in hef turn interrupted Miss 
Wilson, and well-nigh as fiercely, as she rose from 
her chair with indignant wonder, * have you lost your 

senses?' 

‘ Yes, 1 hclicvp I have ; at least I teem to be on the 
brink of losing them, so duped, self-duped, befooled 

have I been I'ardon me,’ I added, yielding way, 

perforce, to the torrent of excited feeling which swept 
through me— '‘Pardon roe: I am a foolish, wayward 
hoy— rash as fire, but guiltless of intentioufd offence — 
especially towards you ! * • « . « 

My face was buried in my hands, hut Maria Wilson’s 
gently toned reply — ‘I have nothing to pardon, Mr 
Linwood; and if I had, the cruel disappointment which 

I cannot doubt to be the source of such painful 
, emotion wo)}ld amply excuse it* — caused me to hastily 
Withdraw them, and stareJfaewilderedly in hers for its 
. interpretation. » 

‘C&ptain Webbe’s letter,* she went on to «y» *inti- 
' mates that lie hoped you would be accompanied to 

Jeney by your newly wedded wife. ' That hope has 
not been lUlflUed, and heitcc doubtless’’-'^^ — ^ 

‘ Say no niore, Miss Wilson,’ I- interrupted, ‘ let me 
beg of yon. I am, as I have said, a wayward, feather- 
headed boy, but even such a one ini^ have a secret 
grief that will not hear probing. Let us talk of somc- 
tliing else, of— of Captain Webbe, if you will. Do you 
expect to SCO him soon ?' 

‘ Very soon. He and Madame Broussard request us, 
as I told you, to join them in France before a week 
baa passed.’ « 

‘ In order to the celebration,’ said I, with an effort — 
a poor one, I imagine — at Spartan firmness—* in order 
to the celebration —the immediate celebration of your 
mairiagc with Mr Harry Webbe.’ 

‘Yes, it is so determined,’ replied the maiden with a 
blunh, and T thought a faint, half-regretful sigh. ‘ 1 
speak unreservedly, Mr IJnwood, because 1 know 
yon to be in the confidence of both Captain Webbe 
and bis son.’ 

‘ You have been informed, then, I presume, of my 
object in venturing to St Malo ? ’ 

‘ Very imperfectly. Harry himself has but a con- 
fused notion that you went in Bc.arch of a lost child ; 
but perhaps the topic is a painful one.* 

1 said it was not painful to speak upon the subject 
to ber; the reverse rather; .and I ran rapidly over the 
affair from beginning to end, so far'^at least as the 
end had been attained, rigorously omitting, of course, 
all mention of AYebbe's complicity with Madame do 
Bonneville— the Auguste Lo Moine and Jacques 
Sicard episodes— and everything, in short, that could 
be construed into a violation of the solemn pledge I 
had given, never to disclose anything prejudicinl to 
Webbe, with which 1 niiglit in the course of our 
advc?nture become acquainted. , 

Maria AVilson listened with an attention that, as the 
narrative proceeded, became breathless in its intensity; 
and after 1 had finished, she remained for several 
minutes absorbed in what seemed to be a painful 
reverie. 

The young girl shook off that mood of thought with 
some i^ffort. ‘ Strange,’ she murmured, as if speaking 
to herself as well as to me — * strange, that whilst you 

1 were speaking, it seemed as if several of the scenes you 
' described were familiar to me ; that the misty veil, 
which obscures and distorts the earlier images of 
memory, was, as you spoke, partially, fitfully with- 
drawn ! Curious illusion, tliat, were 1 not certain of 
the contrary, would persuade me that the scene 
below Gravesend — tlie Hat sandy shore and child play- 
ing tluTc, t1)c broad-winding river, the boat with its 
white glittering sails, ay, and tlie man and woman too 
— Avas a pictured experience, faded but not effiiced 
from tlic tablet of mcraoiy, and brought out, as it 
were, by your description ! * 

A wild idea flashed upon my mind. ‘You are not,’ 

I exclaimed, ‘ a native of Jersey ?’ 

‘No; I was bom in Madeira. My father was 
Captain AVilson, a retired naval ofiicer of the East 
India Company’s service. Ho died when I was in my 
fourth year ; and my mother, Marie Broussard, sister 
of my guardian, Adele Broussard, had preceded him to 
the tomb. I have been in Jersey about flve^years only. 
The earliest event,’ added Miss Wilson, ‘that dwells 
distinctly in my memory, is the wreck upon the Irish 
coast of the ship in wliick we soiled from Madeira. To 
the courage and resource of Captain Webbe, Vho com- 
manded the ill-fated vessel, my aunt-nurse and myself 
were mainly indebted, I have always understood, fot 
the preservation of our lives.* 

‘May I ask if you have lately seen Madame 
Broussard?’ 

‘ No ; she has an unconquerable aversion to the sea. 
When I was en pension near Coutancsb I taw her often. 

My aunt has been ever kind and good to me,* added 
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M if Wiladn; ft rigid Ofttholic herself, yon and ikie, it has become mach COO risk/ of late 

caused me, in O0i0|iliatice vith ni^ father's during j^eors even for him. His ** luck” iareoll/ marrelloiis. 
iojunctlonii to be educated in the Protestant faith, Were it not for that, cool, wary, brave es^he is, he^ 
and tlie priBCiptes of ft true English girL* would long since have had to walk the plftttk'’-**-r 41 

* Your kind fhmkness, Miss Wilson, has dissipated ‘The pilot wishes to speak with you, sir/ intefitiptod 
a fantastic idea which your previous remarks excited.* a seaman, half-opening the cabin-door. ‘We are off 

* That I, not the young lady in St Malo, might be the Corbi^.* 

the lost cliildl Upon my word, I thought so ! licassuro Dowling hastened on deck, and 1 soop afterwards , 
yourself l^r Llnwood,' added Maria Wilson witli a gay turned in. Harry Webbe, I should state, was oh boszdi' 
laugh ; *your fair Jianc^e^ not Mr Horry Webbe's, is but had not shewn himself in the cabin — ^perhaps fifoCQ* 
the true Huey Hamblin there can he no doubt about an cosily comprehensible repugnance to meeting me. 
that ; and 1 sincerely hope that the course of true The wind had moderated by the morning ; but there 
love, though it would appear fur the present checked was still a tremendous sea on, and so dull and dark 
and turned awry, will soon run smooth again.’ was the day, that when lifted to the crests of tlie 

‘ Can you conjecture what motive Captain Webbe giant waves, one could discern nothing distinctly that 
could have in telling me that you were till very lately was more tlian three or four miles distant, ftat 
unknown to him?* extent of furious sea was searched by vigilant eyes, 

‘No motive whatever, except his love of mysti- from tlie tops as w'ell as tlie deck, in quest of the 
fication. Captain Webbe is, you know, an inveterate coveted prize, of which Dowling had been furnished 
/hreeur— Hush ! here is Madame Dupre.' witli a |>en-and-ink sketch, that would enable him to 

1 stayed but a few minutes after the old lady’s identify Iior at a glance. Two square-rigged vessels 
entrance ; long enough, however, to hear that notliiiig were sighted, running up Channel, almost under baro 
but the frightful weather prevented the immed.ate poles ; but the Yankee was nowhere to be teen, and a 
embarkation of Madame Dupre and lier fair charge for iecUng of surly disappointment was fast spreading 
France, under the guidance of Monsieur Baptiste. amongst botii officers and crew of the SSfit, when 
Late in the evening, a message readied me from at about 4 j\m., a large three-masted ship suddenly 
Dowling. The wind liad veered sufficiently to enable loomed through the thickening darkness, hardly half a 
the Scout to go out of harbour ; the tide served, and I league to leeward of the privateer brig. Dowling con- 
must be on board without delay. I complied with hdcntly pronounced her to be the Columhia of New 
alacrity ; and although it was still blowing great guns, Orleans; the course of the Scout was instantly changed, 
and the night was dark as Erebus, I intrusted myself to meet and speak licr, and a buzz of grinning exult- 
withont fear or hesitation to tlic well-found privateer- ation succeeded to the querulous murmuring of the 
brig, and her hardy, skilful crow. A ticklish affair, ttorsair crew. The wind, 1 must here pause to remark, 
nevertheless; was the getting away from the harlioiir had not long before died away to a moderate puffy 
snd bay. Half-a-dozen toucU-anil-go tacks in that breeze; ominously so, several of the old-salts were 
wild sea, and amidst hidden rocks, to get clear of saying to each other, their judgment being apparently 
Elizabeth Castle ! Once, however, that Noirmont governed by the black cIou>4’monutainB, so to speak, 
Foiiit was weathered, the danger was held to he past, fast piling upon each other to windward, and spreading 
though the brig was buried in the sea, whicli swept her over the face of the sky. 

fore and aft ; and Dowling, who had stationed himself The Columbia was ii splendid vessel, of cei;^n1y over 
by the wheel, came below for a few minutes. 700 tons burden ; and as the Scout neared her, she 

‘It must be urgent business that drove the Scout to hoisted English colours. That movo was replied to 
sea on such a night as tills,’ I remarked, whilst Dowling by a shotted gun from the i}ri valuer, throwing a 
was taking an inside lining of strong brandy-grog. ball across li^r Imw's, whicli peremptory summons to 
‘You are right: the urgent business of making parley was repeated in words, througli Dowling’s 
money. A richly laden enei.iy’s ship— 1 don't iiiiiid trumpet, as soon as the vessels came within hail of 
telling you, Mr Linwood~is now, or will bo early each other. 

to-murrow, running up Channel in the direction of ‘ What ship is that ? * shouted Dotvling. 

Havre de Grace; which richly laden enemy’s ship I ‘Tiie Curo/iwc of London, Captain Hollens, last from 
fully intend shall be a jirize to the Scout before iicxt daniaicii,’ was the response; to which was added: 
rundown.* ‘ Wliat are you ? ’ 

‘An American ship, is it not?’ ‘His Majesty Kirke Webbe’s privateer gun-brig 

‘Guess again, Mr Liuwood, and you’ll guess iSco'if, ’returned Dowling. ‘Have the goodness to lie-to, 
wrong.* and tell Capiaiii IJolIens to come on board with tlie 

‘Information concerning wliich has been furnished CwW<«c of London’s papers. And bear a hand, or we 
by Captain Webbe, in a letter delivered to you by shall have to fetch him and them.’ 

Baptiste.* ^ » You arc mistaken, utter nil,’ I remarked to Dowling, 

‘ Bight again ! Duplicate information to that effect as I stood by him, and watched the lowering of one of 
has liecn brought in a letter by Baptiste. You must the stranger’s boats. 

be fl wizard, Mr Linwood.* ‘I th'.ii’* not,’ ho replied; ‘at all events, I shall 

‘ Have you been long associated witli Captain Webbe, take the liberty <>r sending the Caroline of London 
may I inquire, in these — ^li-e-iu — these remarkable to Guernsey, upon suspicion. Mr Harry Webbe,’ he 
enterprises?’ continued, l^ckuning to that young gentleman, who 

,‘Eor more years tlian you have Ungers and toes, had persisted in shyly avoiding me, ‘get reiuly to goon 
Captain Jules Benaudin,’ added Dowling with a hoard with the prize-crew. Be smart,’ added Dowling, 
merry laugh, ‘1 have not been so long acquainted after an anxious glance to windward, 
with, though I shook hands with him within a few •Hurry Webbe fpisnediately dived below; two of the 
wcelm of his drat appearance in that character. He Scoufs boats were dropped into the water, and one was 
has no doubt told you all about that delicious trick, fiiled with armed men by the time the Columbia or 
First-rate, was it not?* ^ ft Caro/tV/.v bout came alongside. 

‘He told me of his audacious personation of the I could not, from where I stood, see t3ie fSuso of 
deceased commander of the PoMso-partout* Captain Hollens as he catqe upon deck, Bgd spoke with 

‘That was it., I was one of four out of the crew of Dowling; but it struck mie that I knew the Tolce— a 
tile Wattp that took to the boats who escaped drown- peculiar one, and pitched in altf as he replied to some 
ing. No other man hu‘i Webbe,* said Dowling, ‘could sharp remark of the Scout's chief-officer, followed, I 
have played sncli a gaf.ie witli success ; and between could hear, by an iiivitatio;i from tliat gentleman to 
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i«comi»toiy him belonr ; a request which the captWa 
captaia had no choice hUt to comply with* 

* Mr Har/y Webbe quickly reappeared ; and warned 
by tlie portentous aspect of the heavens, hurried into 
the best first in readiness, and pulled off towards the 
prise. He and his boat’s crew had just got safely on 
board when Dowling came on deck, ^lat energetic 
offloer was about to order the boat containing the 
remainder of the prise-crew to cast off, when at once 
broke the tempest in a hurricane-hlasl^ that tore the 
ScoufM sails to shreds: at nearly the same moment, 
^e. volleyed lightning shivered the foremast to splin- 
ters^ and the shrieks of seamen struck down by 
^at terrific agent, * feebly mingled with the crash 
of 1 ^ thunderburst, which shook every timber in the 
privateer’s hnIL 


THE INDIAN BEVOLT. 
KoTfkXNO seems more remarkable regarding the late 
mutinies and outrages in India, than their unexpected- 
ness. How vain to complain of the want of foresight 
in the higher officials, when the officers in immediate 
oommand^f the native troops were all of them so 
much taken by surprise! Nay, after many of the 
regiments had broken out and commit\ed the most 
firightful acts, there were officers in the remaining 
regiments who expressed themselves as confident 
that ifieir corps were sound — some were actually 
writing off assurances of this soundness, when the 
men broke in and murdered them. One officer, lately 
retired from a high rank in a native regiment, and 
now residing in this country, had lived on the most 
kindly terms with his men— visiting every one who 
fell sick, and receiving from them in return the most 
pleasing marks of grateful and affectionate regard. 
On his fir8| retiring to a hill-station for the sake of his 
health, a number of them voluntarily pilgrimised to 
his house, to pay their respects to him. He loudly 
boasted to his friends in England, that it was impossible 
that bis regimcDt should revolt and commit murder. 
Yet it did both / In short, the sepoy revolt of 1857 has 
imm*ense]y exceeded all calculations which any one 
ever professed to be able to form regarding tho cha- 
racter and conduct of the native Indian troops. 

It might not entirely have been so, if the lessons pf 
history could be constantly kept fresh in mind. It 
if little more than fifty years since a portion of these 
troops gave way to an impulse as unexpected and 
about as difficult to account for, and with precisely 4110 
same astounding results. It was on the lOtli of July 
1806, to pursue tlie narrative df a well-knowm writer, 
that * the European barracks at Vellore [in the Car- 
natic, Madras Presidency], containing then four com- 
plete companies of the COth regiment, were surrounded 
by two battalions of seiioys in the Company’s service, 
who poured in a heavy fire of musketry at every door 
Mid window upon the soldiers : at the same time, the 
European sentries, tlie soldiers at tho main-guard^ and 
Lhe sick in the hospital, were put to death ; the offiksers’ 
bouses were ransacked, and everybody found in thefii 
murdered. Upon the arrival of 'the 19th Light 
Dragoons, under Colonel Gillespie^ tho sepoys were 
immediately attacked; 600 cat down u|)on the spot, 
and 200 taken firom' their hiding-places and shot, 
d^iere perisluffi of the four Buropeon companies about 
besides officers ; end many British officers of the 
diai^ye troops wore murdered by tlie insurgents. Sub- 
Wieut to this explouojg^'\theie was a mutiny at 


Nutidy-fiiibc^^ and iii tme day 450* > Mol^mmedan 
sepoys; jyeib dhiariiped Hind tum<^ tvut oC the fovt; on 
the gtmnd Of aii inteniM massacre. . • . So. late as 
March 1807, so hnivbrdal was the dread of a general 
revolt amqing the nativq trdbps, that the British oflScers 
attached to the native troops constaotly slept with 
loaded pistols under their pillows.** 

When we ask what occasioned this remarkable 
outbreak, we learn that an attempt had been made by 
tho military men at Madras to change the shape of thb 
sepoy turban into something resembling the helihet of 
the liglit infantry of Europe, and to prevent the native 
troops from wearing, on their foreheads, the marks 
characteristic of their varions castes. From tliese 
trivial circumstances, in connection with the appear- 
ances of activity on the part of the missionaries, it 
liad been found possible; by the sons eff a detlironed 
Mohammedan prince, to inspire the sepoys with a 
belief that tlie British government meant to convert 
them forcibly to Christianity. Such was the view 
taken of the affair by the governor of Madras, as ex- 
jiressed in his suhsequent proclamation ; and the parity 
of the case with that now so painfully arresting our 
attention, is striking. The change of cap corresponds 
with the greased cartridges. Tlie suspected working of 
Tippoo's sons finds a parallel in that of Nona Sahib and 
probably the king nf Delhi. In both cases, the private 
efforts for the ChrisLiauising of the Hindoos are 
interpreted into the forecast of a design of forcible 
conversion. The results also are the same. We find 
in 1806, as in 1857, that a large body of native troops, 
usually docile and friendly, lietiornes suddenly excited 
into a murderous fury, in which all their habitual 
feelings are cast aside and forgotten. * 

If we look a little further into the pasl^ we shall 
find only too many other facts helping to explain the 
Indian revolt. We shall there see that wliieii an alarm 
to the keener feelings of any semi-civilised people is 
once allowed to have way, it spreads like an epidemic ; 
absorbs all other feelings, and transforms them into 
monsters of cruelty. Wiiether it be a dread of invasion 
and interference, as in the case of the French Kevolu- 
tion, or a belief that tlie doctors are poisoning the 
wells, as in that of the cholera of 1883 at St Peters- 
burg, or an apprehension that the popular creed is to 
be put in danger, as in this instance, the phenomena 
are precisely similar, being only of course liable to bo 
modified by the degree of civilisatiou attained, and 
other collateral circumstances. Such affairs really 
present themselves to us witli all the features of an 
infectious duteasc, and* they can justly be considered in 
no other light. The committers of the outrages are 
tho same nion as they wont to be in a certain 
sense. To all intents and purposes they are changed 
men, being for the time maniacs. After the dread of 
the Duke of Brunswick’s army was past, the Parisians 
who had butchered the aristocrats in prison and strung 
them upon lamp-ropes in the streets, were no more 
bloodthirsty than other people of their grade and 
education. 8o wo verily believe will it be found 
regarding these wretched sepoys after their paroxysm 
is over. It will be very natural to give them such 
mercy as they gave ; hut we believe that to act In that 
way is much less demanded by any view of ils neoesBi^y 
for the future safety of the Indian empire, than men 
in tlie excitement of the time will be willing to allow. 
Most probably, once recovered from the fit, the aepc^a 
will generally become as sensible of their error, and oa 
much disposed to condemn themselvq^ at we ave. 

What is ratiomlly required of the superior people i|i 
this case is to study the nature of the ftelln^ wfalob 
have been wrought upon, and take meaantes for, if 
possible, preventing any gronndleM pforio being spread 
in future. If ft be impossible either to extinguish the 
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le^tiveneifi, or mToid^exoiU^qgjH;^ theft the only coqtbo 
bat remains is, that we bft ^bHietandy ou our guard 
with a sttfQcient pimpArtibn of thi^pcuui ibrces to 
luppreas outbreak when It taken place. 


k SXEBBAGE PASSENGER’S VIEW OF 
SYDNEY. 

Tohh Abuuw, a steerage passenger, lias favoured the 
rmrid -with a description, drawn from personal obser- 
ration, of Australia and New Zealand ; and, upon the 
rhole, the world is much obliged to him.* The world 
bnsists, in great part, of steerage passengers, who are 
lot much takgn with the books of scientific voyagers, 
rcographers, ethnologists, political economists; and 
IS for the books of unlearned cabin passengers, the 
»nly distinction they present is, that the itcrsonsges 
•bey describe belong exclusively to the cabin, and arc 
berefore removed, by a certain number of feet of the 
glfa-deck, from tlie sympathies of the steerage. .Tolin 
Hpw is much interested in a fat man and his wife 
Wn were always asleep on the deck under the . jc of 
he long-boat ; and in Mother Gibson, who never ceased 
sailing to her darling boy, ‘ George, you little r<a 8 CHl, 
jod bless your little soul!* Now, a cabin passenger 
vould tell us pf Colonel Smith and liis penchant for 
ligars and claret; and of the lion. Mr Brown and liis 
vonderful aptness at a pun, and poliU^ness to the 
adies. There is not much diilercnce. Still, wc own 
.0 a leaning towards the steerage. John Askew, in 
ipite of his name, looks struigbt forwanl, and tells us 
vhat he sees ; he is not fettered by rules of art, and 
!ares not a straw about tlie harmony of his colours, 
)rovided they are the colours actually licfore him. A 
vriter like this wo rely upon. lie is w'orth fifty of 
/our more amusing, imaginative tourists-— such ns the 
nusical artkte^ who some years ago, by his misrepre- 
lentations of Sydney in these p.nge 8 , placed us in so 
alse a position towards the inhabitants. By tiic way, 
his is a fortunate thought; it suggests to us the 
irupriety of taking the present opportunity of making 
he amende honorable to that injured city by giving 
lobn Askew's steerage view of it, to be placed in 
uxta-posiiion with the 'aTicatiive of Mishka Hauser, 
ivl'.o was doubtless a cabin pn^sengcr. 

And the opportunity is a good one, for the description 
^ves a picture to the mind's eye, which is not always 
;o be said of more ambitious pen-and-ink sketches. 
Skirting along the entrance to Bo’tany Bay, and soon 
ifter diving from the main ocean into tlie inlet between 
dio North and South Heads, wliieJi are almut a. mile 
ipart, our voyager might Imve fancied himself in a 
3ew world, peopled by. the plumtouis of memory, 
iialking along the spicey shore, « 

Alone, unfriended, melancholy, slow — 
lome tender cracksman or pensive pickpocket— 

Doomed the- far isles of Sydney Cove to see, 

The martyr of his crimes, but true to thee I 

From this inlet, called the North Harbour, a compa- 
ratively narrow channel leads into the main harbour, 
which is a perfect paradise of beauty. Then are seen 
white cottages and gardens, then suburban villas in tlie 
midst of orange-groves and hanging vines, and then— 
St a distance of seven miles from the aea— the * City of 
i hundred Cbves’— no vulgar allusions, sir!— her build- 
ings rising amphitheatrely, and, towering above them 
til, the lofty spire of St James's, which, os Itfr Askew 
remarks, * makes a beautiful finish heavenward.’ 

Gliding along these enchanted waters, were plea- 
sure-boats full of elegantly dressed people— the cabin 
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^mssengers of holidsy ; playing on tko grasn award, and 
appearing and vanishing among the rocks were 
Miealthy-looking children’ (meanings swoe|^ cherubs) 
and every now and then, on rounding some swelling 
point, a group of young ladies, attended bg their 
servants, would present themsolves, fishings lit .gaj 
skifiTs near tlie water-gates of their houses. 

Sydney, ac^-finling to nur steerage passenger, is one 
of the cleanest and healthiest cities in tilie world. •!( 
has a natural drainage of tlie most perfect kind. Some 
of its streets are cut out of the sandstone rock on which 
it is founded; and some of the houses are reached 
by flights of steps constructed in the same .manher.. 
Tile simps, more especially in Vitt Street, are splendid 
estabUBlimcuts. Another street is three miles lonr*, 
another two ; and another, the tldnl in point of length^ 
is further distinauishod by its troops of dogs — ^*tbc 
miserable turnspit, the ferocious mastilf, bull, kangaroo^ 
and Newfoundland, besides a mongrel breed that 
roam at large owned by no one. Happily for the 
iiibabitunts, hydrophobia is unknown in Australia, or 
the consequences might be serious beforo so great an 
army of the carnivora could be annihilated.* Goats, 
likewise, are very numerous and very advantageous 
favourites ; for tiiey give their owners mihl|wand find 
themselves. Sydney has of course its West End, with 
buildings fofir stories in height and in the Italian 
style. * The best time to see this neighbourhood in all 
its glor}', is on a summer's evening, about an hour 
after sunset, when the drawing-rooms arc in a blaze oT 
light. Then the rich tones of tlie piano, or some other 
hiiinical instrument, are heard gushing forth from the 
open window's, nct'onipanied by the sweet melody of 
female voices, plaintive, or lively, blending in the 
general harmony. Beautiful ladies, dressed in whiter 
may be seen sitting upon the verandahs, or lounging 
on magnificent couches, ^rtially concealed by the 
folds of rich crimson curtains, in drawing-rooms which 
display all the luxurious comforts and magnificence of 
the cast, intermingled with the elegant utiiities of the 
west. Scenes like tlicse greet the spectator at every 
step ; and they are “ ever changing, ever new.” 
Fairy-like forms flit before the light, affording -now 
and then a moment’s pleasure by a glimpse of their 
lovely features ere they disappear. And the lightly 
sounding footfall and the merry laughter of l»ppy 
ciiildreii, adil still more to tlio pleasing variety of 
sounds wliich float upon the evening breeze.* 

Within this city there is a working-man’s city, not 
its least interesting ])ortion. It is about a mile long, 
by half a mile in breadth, and the ground was sold 
in small sections for the houses of operatives. These 
dwcllings^ire built of brick, and are two stories high; 
*and their occupiers vie with each other in keeping 
them clean and in good order.’ Some working-mea 
possess throe or four^ oj‘ these houseL besides their 
own ; and the whole property represents savingt made 
by the operative classes. 

Tlie theatre, desecrated by our wicked fiddler, is in 
reality '• ry handsomely fitted up; and the prform- 
ance on the stage would, in John Askew’s opinion, dO’ 
11(1 discredit to the hoards of the best of our metro- 
politan houses. There are likewise two circuses, a 
menagerie, two museums, &c. But the most nume- 
rous and most questionable' places of public amuse- 
ment arc tho free concerts at all the second-rate inna* 
The free hiiichecgnf at these places are a less Intelligible 
kind of liberality. ‘A little before eleven there 
is a table laid out in one of the principal public foems, 
with joints of cold meat, radishes, pickle^ cheese^ and 
bread and butter, aud it remains tliere till nearly one 
r.M. Any person entering the house diiring tliia time 
—if he only want a single glasi cf ale— is entitled to 
sit down and partake of anythlflg upon the table, free 
of charge.* The botanic gardena stand in eiccellent 
I contrast with suoh eatabiiahmenta ; and they have two 
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jMcalUaities fiotieing— they am mortod to in 

&e glaring and sultry days of sttmmer by tlio sedent- 
needlewroiuen, who work under the grateful shadow 
w ^hc iiTorVolk Island pines; and the lectures on 
botany^re attended chiefly by young women. But 
the young women of Sydney read novels as well as 
studj' botany, as we find incidentally by one of those 
nice little bits of description in which Sur steerage 
passenger excels: \Tho lower garden descends with a 
gentle slope to the top of a beautiful bay which forms 
that part of the harbour between Dawe’s Battery and 
Lady Macquarric's Chair. The head of this bay is 
formed into a semicircle by a low breastwork of 
masonry, the top of which is on a level with the 
garden, and is covered by a continuation of grccn- 
swarC A few feet in the rear of this wall is a broad 
gravel-walk, the length of the semicircle, which winds 
delightfully past little hills and knolls beautified with 
trees, or under the shade of projecting rocks where 
seats are placed for the visitors. One of these scats is 
called Lady Mactiuarrie’s Chair. It is overshadowed 
by a fig-tree, and is much resorted to by the novel- 
reading section of the community. At full tide, the 
waters of the hay are level with the lower part of the 
garden, aaf^aometiincs they ripple a few feet over the 
gfocnaward. This charming spot is much frequented 
by all classes on the Sunday afternoons, knd the view 
from the bay, which takes in the whole of the gardens, 
is most picturesque.* 

Our readers will now have seen that, so far as one 
can judge from externals, there is a good deal of refine- 
ment and elegance about Sydney ; but there is one dark 
spot in its character — the attachment of the masses 
to excessive drinking — which is not the less lament- 
able that it identifies the ofishoot with the parent 
community. The consequences, our voyager tells us, 
* of this inordinate drinking, arc heart-disease, deliriiiin 
tremens, and madness, to an appalling extent.’ But 
strange to say, the vice does not seem as yet to be 
attended w^di the economical evils which in the 
old country follow like its shadow. ‘With all this 
drinking, there is very little distress or poverty. I 
did not see a single instance of that lamentable 
pauperitm commonly met with at home, when a family 
of children have been deprived of cither of their 
parents. There are no poor-rates or union w'orkhouses. 
If a person having a family, be sick, his wife can earn 
as much by washing or sewing, as will supply all 
the domestic wants till he is better. Should husband 
and wife both be ill at one time, their case is soon 
known, and their wants are supplied by voluntary 
contributions. And if a person died, leaving no efiecta 
beliind him, he would be buried by public ssuhscrip- 
tion.* This shews that the new community is in that 
liappy state wticn as yet population does not ‘ press 
'Upon the means of subsistence.’ ^ It is to be hoped that 
before the day of doom arrives, tho refinement of the 
other classes may have spread downwards, and so 
disarmed it of onc-half its terrors. 


PJtOrOSAL FOR A TISMPORARY ODSFRVATORV. 

Pi’oftssor PJazzi Smyth has includpd in the Astrtntomieal 
Ok$ervaiiong made at the Royal Observatory, Rdinhuryh, 
roeently printed, a proposal of a novel kind. Be considers 
tliat, without taking account of clouds or other impedi-^ 
nients. the smaller undulations of tho^ olmosphere idone, 
even when all is clear and tranquil to the naked eye, are 
Bufiicient of UiemseJves almost to ncntralise the utility of 
the reflecting ielescopo, and that the obstruction is' still 
greater in a large than in a small apparatus. Newton 
pseommended tirat to avoid thesp undulations, the telescope 
Aould be raised above the grosser parts of the atmosphere, 
M ^**1^ placed on a hi{j!li mountain; but so far from this 
attended to, we find observatories, as iff by aome 
situated in the depUia of valleys, and frequently 


buried In of towns. What the Scottish Aiftroo- 

omor Bml propooes hu not to remove the Observattey ,, - 
fium Sdnlbufgh permanently, or at all; but merely to ' 
establish a temporary observing station for the aamaier ' • 
months, in Some lofiy locality. Boriiig those .suamier’ 
months, he' eqjoys a vacation from his duties at the . 
university ; and they are precisely the season when, in 
Scotland, clouds and prolonged twilight render observations, 
especially with the equatorial, almost useless. With this < 
instrument alone, on a high southern mountain, 'he 
would, in fact, be able to m^e more observations^ and 
each of them of surpassing excellence, than in a whole 
year in Bdinbiirgh.’ The mountain he proposes is the 
Peak of Tcneriffc, which he has already visited, 12,2001 
feet high, and only a week’s voyage from' England due 
south. 'A.sufiicicntly largo plateau exists 'at the 'height 
uf 11,000 feet, and is stated to be clear of cloud during 
the summer ; while, if one observation of Bumboldt’s can 
be depended on, the air is then more transparent than at 
the sauie liciglit on either tlic Alps or the Andes.* 


IN LOVING THEE. 

As shadows fall from linden trees, 

Old Madge, witli cyo of gray, 

Tlirougli :i quaint and gabled inaiislon, 

Now slowly leads the way : 

And she murmurs to the lady, 

Whose bright hair flowctii free. 

As soft she opes the dim oak-door : 

* He died in loving thee.* 

The indy's lord hath followed close 
Where, redd'iting out the gloom 
Tliu sunset fills, with faces pale, 

A strange old-picturcd room. 

' Now, Edith fair, tl)y wish is thine, 

Thy wish once more to see 
The dreaming artist-lad's wild home. 

Who died in loving thee.' 

The ludy*s face grows very ptile. 

Her blue eyes fill with tears — 

She thinks of one now gone before, 

The one of olden years : 

Tho haunting I'ast, like great joys fled. 

Which never more may be. 

Steals round the heart that echoes sad, 

* Wlio died iu loving thee.’ 

On easel rests the canvas still, 

The dress of velvet there, 

Down where the lad hath often kept 
His vigil of despair. 

All seems the same, save that the dust 
Lies o'er the tracing free — 

* Bust !’ whisj)erB Madge, ' like his great heart, 
Who diLuHii loving theo,* 

The lady's lord from canvas tears 
Its tattered eaten screen. 

And soft stands out an angel face, 

Caught fram some aiigcl-dreaiu. 

Around the head a golden light 
Is playing full and fre^ — 

' Thy face, hy him /’ my lord hath cried, 

' Who died in loving thee.' 

' O God, my heart !* Old Madge hath aaiight» 
With still and bated breath, I 

My lady's form — the shade that comee, 

She knows is iliat of death. 

' The baniiting Post, like great joya fled. 

Which nevermore may be, 
fflath broke her heart,* sighs pale old ModgO; ^ 

' She died in loving thee«* 

SHADO^t j', ^ 
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THE LOST ENVOY. 

Ok the afternoon of Saturday, the 25tli of November 
1809, two travellers, accompanied by a servant, irrived 
at the post-house of I’erleberg, in Upper Saxonj’, en 
route from Berlin to Hamburg, and immediately ur tcred 
horses. Tiiey travelled with Prusaiaii passports, but | 
tinder fictitious names. Of the elder of the two, little, 
unfortunately, is known; but that little is so full of 
ainisicr significance, that I am persuaded 1 am doing 
him no injustice in branding him as an agent of the 
French i>olice. lie will be known to us throughout this 
paper as the mercliant ICriigcr. His coinpanion was an 
Englishman of the name of Bathurst, a sOii of the then 
Bishop of Norwich, returning from a secret diplomatie 
mission to ^le Ibnrt of Vienna. Mr Bathurst seemed 
to be latiouring under some terrible appreliensions. 
Tlirouglumt the journey, all his actions had been 
marked by an air of indecision, which to the several 
post-musters seemed unuccoimtable. At Perleherg, 
the horses which he had ordered on hid arrival, were 
countermanded before they could be harnessed. Not 
feeling himself safe, as lie said, iii the post-house, he 
went, about five o’clock in tlie afternoon, to Captain 
Klitzing, tlie Pnissian governor of ihe town, and 
begged for a safeguard, ’vliicli at seven in the evening 
lie dismissed. During some hours, lie was engaged at 
his desk in a small room of the house, and was seen 
to burn a number of papers which he took from his 
portiblio. Qii another* occasion, he was observed in 
the kitchen standing before the fife, playing >vith his 
watch, and counting his money in tlie presence of a 
crowd of postilions, hostlers, and tapsters. At length, 
about nine o’clock in the evening, the horses were 
again ordered to be in readiness ; but when tlie post- 
master went to announce Ibe packing of the carriage, 
Mr Bathurst had disappeared. From that hour to 
this, his fate has remained shrouded in impenetrable 
mystery. 

In England, in the meantime, his return had been 
anxiously expected by the cabinet and liis relations. 

‘ We knew,* says his sister, ‘ the dangers to which lie 
was exposed on his journey, surrounded as be was by 
enemies on all sides; while the impossibility of any 
intelligence being received of him by letter rendered 
us doubly anxious and uncertain. Day after day 
passed, and no tidings of him arrived. It was con- 
cluded that he had taken a circuitous mute, and 
travelTed incognito to avoid falling into the hands of 
the French. Weeks, however, elapsed, and we still 
heard nothing of tlie missing one. The agonising 
suspense of Ida wife and relations it would he difficult 
to describe. I perfectly well remember that every 


knock at the street-door caused the liveliest emotions 
arising from the hope that it might be our much-loved 
brother. At length, one evening in December, jmy 
father received an express from Lord Wellesley, 
requesting his inmiediate ntUmdance at Apsley House, 
his lordship having something of importance to com- 
niunicutu. On iny father’s return, we were all alarmed 
at his pale and dejected aspect. He inforiftnd us that 
government had received iiitenigcncc of the sudden 
and mysteridus disappearance of my brother at Perle- 
herg, a small town on the route from Vienna, where 
he had stopped for rest and refreshment.*^ 

A reward of L.I000 was immediately ofibred by the 
Britisii goverumimt, and another of equal amount by 
the relatives of the missing envoy, for any authentic 
information as to liis fate; and his wife prepared in 
person to sot out in search of him, ns soon as the 
Baltic ports should he free from ice. In the spring of 
ISIO, accordingly, she procAiled to Stockholm, wlipnoe, 
uiiiler xho protection of Swedish passports, she entered 
Prussia through roincranio, and reached Berlin in 
safety. At Berlin she found, to her astSnishment, a 
safc-conduct awaiting her from the emperor Napoleon, 
and, armed with it, she at once proceeded to Perlebcrg. 
1 entreat the reader to bear this circumstance in mind, 
as I shall have occasion to refer to it in the sequel. 

At Perlebcrg, ^Irs Bathurst’s inquiries wore mbt by 
statements so coiifiicting as to impede rather than to 
facilitate her search. 'Whether her husband was dead 
or was still alive; whether, if dead, he had fallen 
by liis own liand, or had perished beneath the knife 
of some ruffian marauder or political assassin ; and 
wliether, if alive, he had been the victim of violent 
abduction, or hail voluntarily absconded, were ques- 
tions which she found herself unable to solvc^ and 
which no n.stutciicss tltas yet been found equal to 
free from obscurity and confusion. It appeared that, 
ininiediately on Mr Bathurst’s disappearance, bis 
servant had waited on the governor, and apprised him 
of the circiiinstaii -e. Klitzing, who. was preparing for 
a ball which was to be held that evening in the Crown 
Ilutcl. immediately sent for the civic authorities, and 
desired them to make all possible inquiries into the 
caser No lack of /'^al can be charged against these 
jienticnien. Thy;^ at once arrested Kruger and the 
servant, iiial ph^ed tiicm under the guard of a troop 
of cuirassiers. They took possession of fdl 
Bathui*8t’8 property, with the exception of a rich 
fur-cloak which was missing. They sent scoots into 
the town and into tlu!^ neighbouring scountry ; but 
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vlien on SiindA^' morning tliey waited on the go?emor, 
It was found tliat all their researches had been in vain. 
Kot a trace of the missing man had been discovered. 

^ And now it was tiiat the first suspicions circum- 
itsTicc connected with the conduct of Klitzing occurred. 
After ^larging^the magistrates to prosecute their in- 
quiries with tlie utmost ardour, and especially to do 
their best to probe the mystery of the nijssing cloak, 
be announceihhis intention of going into the country 
for a few hours. ^ But his return was deferred till 
Monday evening, when he explamed his lengthened 
absence by saying that he had been at Berlin for the 
purpose of obtaining instructions. In the interim, the 
magistrates had l^en indefntigable. It was necessary 
to obtain a clue to tlie identification of the abstracted 
cicala which none of them had seen, and for this pur- 
pose Mr Bathurst’s servant was sent for. Uis deposi- 
tion was taken down in writing, and, on the governor's 
return, was laid before liim. Klitzing’s cliaracter had 
alwjtys stood high ; hut his behaviour on this <K:caaioii 
looks suspiciously like an attempt to stifle all inquiries 
that might lead to unpleasant disclosures aflbeting his 
government or its task-masters, the French police. He 
threw the servant’s deposition into the lire ; he stormed 
at the niaejstrates, accused tliem of arbitrary practices 
and of in^sting the qasc with an undue importance, 
and threatened to report their conduct to^lhe authori- 
ties in Berlin. A feud, which lasted for many weeks, 
and effectually prevented a proper sifting of the wdiole 
affair, was &e consequence of this impeachment. 
Krii^r and me servant of the lost envoy succeeded in 
Bvading their guards; and the first intimation which 
the Pcrleberg authorities received of the former’s 
whereabout was when, nearly three weeks after Mr 
Bathurst’s disappearance, the burgomaster saw in a 
Berlin paper a notification that an unknown person, 
sailing himself the merchant Krilger, had arrived in 
tliat dty firom Perieberg. Immediate inquiries were 
made respecting him, of the police of the capital ; an 
exhibition of official zeal for which the police minister 
expressed his thanks, at the same time courteously 
assuring his correspondents that it was unnecessary 
for them to trouble themselves further in tlio matter, 
that ‘all was right,* and tliat the pretended merchant 
Krilger was the companion of the missing envoy. Of 
the junfortunate man’s servant, no trace could be dis- 
ooverai ; but it transpired that Mr Bathurst had been 
warned by a friend in Berlin to beware of his attend - 
lot, and that ' his suspicions of treachery had been 
itrengthened by finding in the man’s possession a bill 
hr L.500, of which'he could give no good aociount. 

The Perieberg authorities were now completely at 
kuit. Every document which might have served 
JO aid their councils was studiously withheld from 
;hem by the governor. Suddenly, however, it was 
innounced that a certain hostler of the name of 
Schmidt, who had been in the* kitchen of the post- 
louse when Mr Bathurst so imprudently exhibited 
US purse and watch, had absconded, and that the 
nisfing cloak had been found in the possession of his 
hmily. Schmidt himself was never afterwards lieard 
if; but his wife aiid son, both of whom were persons 
if notoriously bad character, were brought before the 
aagistratea, and, after a' rigid examination, which 
licited nothing, beyond a bare suspicion, to implicate 
litber of them in the murder or abduction of the 
mfortunate traveller, were each sentenced to eight 
seeks’ imiwiBonment for concealment of the stolen 
property. 

But the doom of tlie vanished man remained as 
nysterious as ever. A reward of ten thalers had, at 
die instigation of Klitzing, been offered to any one 
who should bring him to the magistracy citlier dead or 
^e. The river Stepyenitz was drained of its waters 
lll^gtwo days, while search was made along its bed ; 
ifingr bam, hedge, ditch, and wood, for mihli around 


the town, was ransacked for many days with bounds, 
sticks, nets, and ptlier instruments, but without success- 
The town itself, and the gardens which, surround 
were similarly rummaged. The disreputable resorts 
frequented by the younger Schmidt, every cellar and 
loft attached to tlie taverns w'hcrein it could fbe ascer- 
tained he had been drinking or dancing, the post- 
house, and the cellar of the town-hall, which was used 
as a taproom, were especially scrutinised; but aU 
research was fruitless. The magistrates were in 
despair, and had reluctantly resolved to abandon the 
search, when, precisely six weeks after the envoy*s 
disappearance, liis pantaloons were found, perforated 
by two shot-holes, on the border of a fir-wood near the 
town. 

They were discovered by a woman of the name of 
Weide, who, in company with the wife of a shoemaker, 
had gone to tho forest for the ostensible purpose of 
gathering brushwood. They were found stretched at 
length upon the ground, and turned inside out ; but, 
although saturated with tho rain which had fallen in 
torrents during many weeks, a few lines, in the hand- 
writing of the missing man, which were discovered, 
scribbled on a scrap of paper, in one of the pockets, 
were still easily decipherable. But, as the pantaloons 
could not have been exposed to such a deluge fur many 
hours, without the waters obliterating the writing, 
and reducing the paper itself to pulp, the conclusion 
is a fair one that they had been thus ostentatiously 
laid out for the purpose of strengthening the impres- 
sion that their wearer had lieen murdered and stripped 
by the hostler Schmidt. The note in the missing man’s 
handwriting was addressed to his wife, and w'as safely 
conveyed to her. It had evidently written in 
gri'at haste, and in terrible perturbatiim. It set forth 
the dangers to which tho writer was exposed from his 
enemies ; expressed great fears that he should never 
reach England, and inveighed bitterly against the 
liussians and the Count d'Eiitraigncs;'" by whom, he 
said, his ruin had been brought about. Weide and the 
shoemaker’s wife, on their discovery being communi- 
cated to the magistrates, underwent a rigorous examin- 
ation ; the fir-wood w'as once more tlioroughly scurohed, 
and the surrounding country scoured for miles; but 
no fiirUicr trace of the missing man could be discovered, 

I The women were liberated and rewarded ; the peasants 
were presented with ten quarts of brandy and a cask 
of beer; and Captain Klitzing and the magistrates of 
Perieberg sat down to report to their superiors in 
Berlin at once their clisccivery and their despair. 

8iich was the inlelligoucc which awaited the arrival 
of Mrs Bathurst at Perieberg, and which she conimu- 
nicMited to her friends in England. The impression 
which it left upon her own mind, and the universal 
Impression of the pulfiic mind at liome, was, that her 
husband had been forcibly abducted by the agents of 
the French government, who then swarmed in eveiy 
city and town of the continent; and that Klitzing, 
Kriiger^ and the servant of the luckless envoy, hSd 
been accessories to the deed. That Napoleon was not 
troubled with any over-scrupulosity in such matters, 
when state purposes could Ije subserved by the seizure 
of important )>apers, is well known ; but, in justice 
to Klitzing, it cun only be supiKised that he consent^ 
to take part in the dark transaction under tlie debasing 
influence of the terror inspired and universally felt 
throughout Prussia by the French occupation. Two 
incidents, to one of which I l^ve alr^y referred, 
deepened the impression created: by the Perlekoig 
revelatioi^ into something approaching to convlcjjfon. 
When on the eve of starting for the contjueni^ 'Mrs ; 

* A French ray, then resident in London. A few monfbe after 
Mr Bsthurnt's dlsupiietirttnce, D'Entraigues wu aesMSlnnted by bis 
Itnlian servant, at the instlitatlon, ae was inipposed, of the Freneh 
aovf’rnment, •simie of whose secrets the eoaiit had betrayed,, er 
imprudenUy permitted to eseape him. - 
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BatliaMt bad triitten to the French emperor for past- ! 
|mrti to guarantee her unmolested fre^om in prose- I 
cuting her travels and inquiries. Fearing his refusal, 
^6 hAd set out, as we have seen, by way of Sweden, 
her chwge of pu^se being kept a profound secret 
from ail save her immediate relations and the British 
caUnet. Napoleon, however, had received— probably 
from D*Bntraigues — such accurate intelligence of her 
intended movements, that, as 1 have already stated, 
she found, on her arrival in Berlin, passports, under his 
own hand, awaitiug her at the French ambassador’s. 
The other incident indicates still rooro clearly the 
agency employed yx perpetrating the crime, and the 
end to which the victim came. While tho search 
after Mr Bathurst was still hot, the governor of 
Magdeburg, distant about fifty miles iroin Perlc- 
berg, assured a lady one night in the ball-room that 
the English ambassador was confined in the neigh- 
bouring fortress. Hearing of the fact during her 
continental explorations, the agonised wife y'^paired 
to Magdeburg, waited.ujton the governor, and implored 
him to tell her the truth. Ho at once admitted 
having made the statement referred to, hut assured 
Mrs BMhurst that he had made it by mistake, and 
that the prisun(T in question was one Louis Fritz, a 
spy of Mr Cunning's. Mrs Bathurst begged earnestly 
to sec the man: but Fritz, she was told, had Ik‘Cu 
sent sonic tihid* before into Spain. On inquiring at 
the Foreign Office after her return to England, Mrs 
Bathurst found that no such person us Fritz had ever 
been employed by the British government. Tiic pro- 
bability is, therefore, great that Mr Hathurst pcrislicd, 
a victim to the odious policy of Napoleon, in the 
fortress of Magdeburg. 

It cannot be denied, however, that this hypothesis 
does not wholly harmonise with circunistiuices which, 
whether true or false, were at least at the time very 
generally reported. It is certain that in one of Jiis last 
letters to his wife, Mr Bathurst had expressed his 
intention of returning by Colborg and Stoekhoirn ; and 
a story is still told by the peasantry of Schwerin, how% 
at n late hour on that fatal night, a stranger called at 
the house of a ( onsul in the neighbourhood of AVisnnir 
on the coast of Aiechlenburg, and requested an inter- 
view with him. Tlie n^an, however, being absent, the 
servant asked whai name site should inention. The 
answer, given in German with a foreign accent, was : 
‘Never mind that;’ but she was desired to say that 
an English gentleman wislied to sec her master at the 
post house at an early hour on the following inornina-. 
When the con.sul called as directed, hoXvover, he found 
that his midnight visitor had departed, leaving no 
message. In the course of the day, the wrecks of two 
boats which had foundered at seii, were washed ashore; 
and in one of these, it is BupiK)8cd, the stranger liad 
embarked. But if this stranger were iinleed Air 
Bathurst, how arc we to account for the siibsequ'^ni 
discovery of his trousers in the neighbourhood of 
Pcrleberg ? 

The only other bypotbesis which seems to demand 
examination, is that which ascrilu's to the hostler 
Schmidt and bis son Auguste the murder of the 
missing man. That the younger Schmidt had Iweii 
much in contact with Mr Bathurst throughout tho 
afternoon of the 25th of November, is beyond a doubt ; 
and, if we could rely upon its authenticity, a story told 
by a lady, now the wife of a physician at i’erleberg, 
but who was, at the time of Air Bathurst’s disappear- 
gace, connected with the household in which Captain 
lodged, would go far to fix the crime upon the 
fugitive hostler and his profligate son. About five 
o^Blook: in the afternoon of the day of the disappear- 
ance, a stranger, whom the girl understood afterwards 
to be Mr Bathurst, called at the house, and requested 
to see tlie governor. The reader is already aware that 
this was for tho purpose of soliciting a safeguard at 


the post-house. Mr Bathurst was evidently labouring 
under great mental agitqtion, and, 'whether froih cold 
or fear, shivered from head to foot. At the request 
Klitzing, tlie girl, made tho visitor some tea, wj^ich 
revived* him greatly. Whilb drink^T flpoke 

wildly of the dangers which had threlitcned him along 
the whole route from Vienna, and said that he must he 
quickly off if lie would reach the coast in safety. 
After pressing upon the girl some mone^, which, howw 
ever, slie refused, tho stranger took his leave; but 
upon going to the window to look after him, she was 
surprised to see him walking rapidly in a direction 
quite opposite to tliat which led to the pOst-house. 
Shortly uftorwords, tho younger Schmidt called in 
quest of him, and on being informed of tlie route he 
had taken, followed fast upon his footsteps. lti% few 
hours afterwards, tho town was in a commotion at the 
stranger’s disiippcarance. Such was the story told by 
the I'erlcbcilg pbysieian’s wife to the sister of Mrs 
Bathur.st in 1S52 ; but ‘she spoke,’ as that lady 
remarked, ‘in so hurried and excited a manner, that it 
appeared like a tale told by rote, and made up accord- 
ing to direeliuiis at tlic time.’ It further to be 
observed that, if the lady meant to imply that Mr 
Bathurst w.is overtaken at this time, and immediately 
hustled away by Schmidt, 4he story is inconsistent 
with the fast of the former having at nine o’clock in 
the evening ordered his carriage to he in readiness, 
mid his lull at the post-house to be made out. 

The fa(‘t, moreover, is. tliat Augusto> Schmidt was, 
about six iiiunihs after Mr Bathurst’s disappearance, 
actual ly arrested at the instance of his family, and 
tried for the murder; but the case completely broke 
down. Another attiunpt to bring the crime home to 
him was made through the instrumentality of an aban- 
doned woman of the name of Hacker, whose house was 
much frequented by Scliniigt, and lay in the direction 
said to h:i\e l)Oen pursued by the missing man after 
leaving Klitzing. Hai^ker stated that at the time of 
the occurrence, a party of Fren(;h sold iera was billeted 
upon her, and that they, in conjunction with Schmidt, 
who had lured Mr Batliurst to the house, committed 
the murder. The body, she added, had been carried 
to a distant part of the coast, and buried in the sand, 
upon which all traces of disturbance must have been 
speedily obliterated. But the woman afterwarda f'on- 
fessed that the story had been a pure fabrication, and 
that she ivas utterly ignorant of the fate which had 
hclalleu the Lost Envoy. 


A AVOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

WOMKN OK THE WOULD. 

The w ould. It is a wor*! capable of as diverse inter- 
pretatioijs or iiiisintenirct.'.tlons as the thing itself— a 
tiling 1)}' various people supposed to belong to heaven, 
man, or the devil, or niteniately tcfall three. But this ■ 
is not the place to argue the pros and cons of that 
du(;triii . Mieology which views as totally evil the same 
world wJiieh it.s Cicator pronouncecl to be ‘very good,' 
the same world in and fur wliich its Kedeemer lived 
as w'cll as died ; nor, taking it at its present worst, 
a sinful, miserable, mysterious, yet neither wholly 
comfortless, liopcWss. nor godless world, shall 1 refer 
further to that strange maiiielueanisin which believes 
itliat anything carsh pussesses of good can have sprang 
from any ollief source than tho All-good, that any 
happiness iii it could exist fur a moment, nnlew 
derivc't from Infinite rcrfection. 

A ' woman of tho worH ’ — ‘ Quite a woman of the 
world’— ‘A mere woman of the wgrid’ — with how 
many niodiflcations of tune and eiapltasis do we hear 
the phrase ; which seems inherently to imply a contra- 
diction. Nature herself has apparently decided for 
women, physically as weil..^ mentally, that their 
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Wtml destiny should be n<a of tlio world. In tlie 
Wlieit ages of Judaism and Islnniisni, nobody evor 
I0dm8 to have ventured k doubt of tlus^it was 
*£9iriatisnity alone that raised the woman to her rii^htful 
and original place, as man's sole help-meet, Imne of his 
bone, add flesh of his flesh, his equal in points of 
vital moment, yet made suited to him bj' a harinonious 
soinething which is less inferiority thaq^ ditforcnco. 
And this diflerence will for over exist. Voluiiies 
written on female progress; speeches, interminable, 
delivered from the public rostrudi in female treble, 
which from that very publicity and bravmlo, would 
convert the most obvious * rights ’ into something very 
like a wrong ; biographies numberless of great women 
— «y, and good — who, stepping out of tlieir natural 
spberx;, have done service in courts, camps, or diplo- 
matic bureaus : all these exceptional cases will never 
set aside the universal law, that woman's proper place 
ia home. Not mci*cly ' 

To suckle fools and chronicle small-hecr — 

Shalcspeare, who ktiew us well, would never have made 
any but an lago say so— -but to go band-in-hand with 
man on their distinct yet parallel roads, to be within 
doors wh|t lie has to be in the world without— sole 
Influence and authority the limited monarchy of 
home. • c 

Thus, to be a * woman of the world,’ though not 
essentially a criminal accusation, implies a slate of 
being not natural, and therefore not happy. AVitliout 
any sentimental lieroica against tlic hollo\nicss of such 
an existence, and putting aside the religious view of 
it altogether, I believe most people will nilniit that no 
woman living entirely in and lor the world, ever was, 
ever could be, a happy woman ; that is, according to 
the definition of happiness which supposes it to consist 
in having our highest faculties most liighly developed, 
and in use to their fullest extent. Any other sort of 
happiness, either dependent on externally favourable 
circumstances, or resting on safe negations of ill, we 
must be cotisidered to possess in common \\itli tbc 
oyster ; indeed, that easy-tempered and steadfast 
mollusk, if not *iii love,’ {wohubly has it in much 
greater perfection than we. 

Starting with the proposition that a woman of the 
world is not a happy woman ; that if she liad been, 
most likely she never would have become what she is— 
I do not think it necessary to nail her up, poor painted 
jay, as a * shocking example ’ over society's barn-door, 
around which strut and crow a great inany fowls quite 
as mean and not half so attractive. Por she is very 
charming in Jicr waj*^— that is, the principal and best 
type of ber class ; she wears b merveiUc that beautiful 
mask said to be ‘ the homage paid by vice to virtue.’ 
And since the successful imitation of an article argues 
a certain acquaintance with the original, she may uuce 
upon a time have actually believed in many of tliose 
thin^ which she now so cleverly impersonates— virtue, 
heroism, truth, love, friendship, lionour, and fidelity. 
She is like certain stamped-ont bronze ornaments, an 
admirable imitation of real womanhood — till you walk 
round her to the other side. 

The woman of the world is rarely a ver3' young 
woman. It stands to reason, she could not be. To 
young people, the world is always a paradise— a fool's 
paradise devoutly believed in : it is not till they have 
found y^its shams that they are ab|e to iissutnc them.. 
By thipp}me, however, they have ccas^ to be fools ; it 
takes a certfin amount of undoubted cleverness to 
make any success, or take any rule in the world. 

By the world, 1 do not mean the aristocratic Vanity- 
fair— let those preach of it who move up and down or 
keep stalls therein— I mean the world of the middle 
society ipto whicli drift the homeless, 
tl^ugbtiess, ambitious, pleasure-loving ; those who 
ha^ no purpose in life except to get through it some- 


lioWf and'ihose who never , had any interest in it aipiipt 
their own 'beloved selves. 

A woman of the sort I write of may in one sense be 
placed at the lowest deep of womanhood, because her 
centre of existence fa uhdoubtedly herself. .You may 
trace Uiis before you have been introduced to her five 
minutes : in the sweet manner which so well simuhttes 
a universal benevolence, being exactly the same to 
everybody' — namely, everybody worth knowing;- in the 
air of interest with which slie asks a dozen polite or 
kindly questions, of which she never waits for the 
answer ; in the instinctive consciousness you have that 
all the while she is talking agreeably to you, or flatter-* 
ingly listefling to your talented conversation, her atten- 
tion is on the qui vive after everybody and everything 
tbrongbout the room— that is, everything that con- 
cerns herself. As for yourself, from tlie moment you 
have passed out of her sight, or ceased to minister to 
her amusement or convenience, you may bo quite 
certain you will have as completely slipped out of her 
memory, as if you had vanished into another sphere. 
Her sphere cannot contain 3^11 ; for though it seems 
so Larjic, it has no real txistcni!e; it is merely a 
reflection of so much of the outer earth as can be 
taken into one small drop of not over-dear water, 
whi(‘1i constitutes this woman’s soul. 

Yet waste not your wrath upon her — she Is as much 
to be pitied ns blamed. Bo not grow s&vage at hearing 
her, in that softly pitched voice of hers, talk sentiment 
by the yard, while you know she snubs horribly in 
private every unlucky relative she has ; whose only 
hours of quiet are when they joyfully derdc her and 
send her out to adorn society. "l)o not langh when 
she criticises pictures, and goes into raptures over 
books which you are morally certain she has never 
either seen or read; or if she had, from the very 
character of her mind, could no more understand, 
than your cat could appreciate Siiakspcare. Contemn 
her not, for her state might nut have been always 
thus; you know not the causes which produced it; 
aud — stay till you see her end. 

There is q class of worldl3' women which, to my 
mind, is much w-orse than this ; because their shams 
arc less cleverly sustained, and their ideal of good (for 
every liuinan being wutti have one — the conqueror his 
crown, and the sot his gin-bottle) is far lower and 
more contem])tlble. The brilliant woman of society has 
usually her pet pliilnntbropies, her literary, learned, 
or political i>enchnnts, in which the good she thirsts 
after, though unreal, is the imitation of a vital reality; 
and ill spite of itself, is often useful to others. But 
this pseiido-wroman of the world lins no ideal beyond 
fine dresses, bouses, carriages, ni’qiiaiutances, and even 
these shu does not value for their own sakes ; only 
because they are superior to her neighbour's. 

You will find her chiefly among the lialf-educated 
nouveaux riches of the professional classes, vainly striv- 
ing to attain to their level — the highest point visible on 
her horizon. And this is no happy altitude of learning, 
or intelligence, or refinement; but merely a certain 
* position ’—a place at a dinner-party, or a liouso in a 
square. 

While the first kind of woman always has a degree 
of sway in society, this one is society’s most prostrate 
slave. She dare not furnish her house, choose her 
servants, eat her food, pay her visits, or even put the 
gown on her hack, and the bonnet on her head, save 
by rule and precedent. She will worry herself and 
you about the veriest trifles of convenance^umsh as 
whether ikis most genteel to leave one cArd with the | 
comer turned down, or to expend a separate card upou ^ 
each member of the family. To find herself at a 
full-dress soiree in demi-toilette would malps tills poor 
lady miserable for a month ; and if by any chance you 
omitted paying her tliq proper visit of inquiry itt&t j 
an entertainment, she woifld consider you meant a 
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insult, and,, if the dared—only she seldom 
YentuKS on any docisiFo proceedings— would out your 
aoqiiulntance immediately* 

. Tlie ^ebrated Mrs Grundy keeps lier in a state of 
mortal servitude. Even- in London, which to a lady 
of medium age, established character, and decent 
behaviour, is the most indei)endeiit place in the world ; 
wiicre, as I on(« heard said : * Aly dear, he assured you 
aro not of the least importance to anybody — may go 
anywhere, dress anyhow, and, in short, do anything 
you like ckcept stand on your head’ — c^'en here she 
is for ever pursued by a host of vague adjectives, 
'proper,* ‘correct,* 'genteel,* which hunt her to death 
like a pack of rabid hounds. 

True, the world, like its master, is by no means so 
black as it is sometimes painted: it often lias ii 
foundation of good sense and right feeling under its 
most ridiculous and wearisome forms ; but this woman 
sues only the forms, among which she blunders like 
one of tliose quack-artists who pretend to di iw the 
human ligiiru without the Bmallust knowledge of 
analoiny. Utterly ignorant of the framework on 
which society moves, she is perpetually straini.ig at 
gnats and swallowing camels, hoth in manners and* 
morals. To her, lahorioiis politeness slniids in the 
stead of kiiidliiiCHS ; show, of' hospitality: etiquette, oi* 
decorum. /<c.v whieh are only valuable as 

being the iiu'U*?: and ofFering of a gentle, gviuTOUs, and 
benevolent heart, arc to this uniortiimite wonrin the 
brazen altar upon which she immolates her 'own 
comfort and that of everybody connected witli her. 

'AVhat will the world say V* — * All very right ; hut 
you stc we live in the world.’ Or, speaking of some 
one — * A g iod soul enough, hut totally ignorant of the’ 
world.’ It is worth while pausing a moment to considia* 
wdiat this ' world’ is that women seem at oiicc to run 
after aud to bo so terribly afraid of. 

Not the moral w'orM, which judges their sins— 
with, alas, how short-sighted and unevenly balanced a 
jiidgnioiit, often! — hut tlie perpetually changing world 
of custom, \ihieh regulates tlu‘ir clothes, furniture, 
houses, manner of living, sayings, doings, and suf.er- 
iugs. Take, it to pieces, and \Uial is it? Nothing 
hut a floating ntino.-^phere of eommoii-placc people, 
siirroundiiig certain eoegerics of jieople, a liUlc less 
ordinary, the nucleus of whkii is f,enerally cue person 
decidedly extra-ordinary, who, by force of will, posi- 
tion, iutellci:t, or eharaetor, or by some unquestionable 
mugnitiulo df virtue or vice, stands out distinctly 
from the average multitude, and rules it according to 
his or her individual choice. All the rest are, as T 
said, a mere atmosjihere of iiobodies: which atmosphere 
con be cloven any day — one sees it done continually — 
by a single flesh-aiul-blood arm ; jvt in it the woman 
of the world allows herself to sit and sufrocate ; darn 
not dress comfortably, act and speak straightforwardly, 
live naturally, or sometimes ev^'ii honesil}'. Nor will 
she not rather run in debt for a bonnet, than wear her 
old one a year behind the mode ? give a hall, and stint 
the family dinner for a month after? take a large 
house, and furnish huiidsomo reception -room .s while 
her household pigs together anyhow in untidy attic 
bed-chamhers, and her servants swelter on shake- 
downs beside the kitchen tire? She jircfers this a 
hundred times to stating plainly, by word or manner ; 

* My income is so much a year— I don’t care who 
knows it— it will not allow mo to live beyond a ecrtiiiu 
rate, it will not keep comfortably both my family and 
society; therefore, society, you must just take us as 
we ore, without any pretences of my kind ; on you may 
shut the door, and— good-bye ! ’ 

And society, in tlic aggregate, is no fool. It is 
astonishing what au amount of 'eccentricity* it will 
Stand from people whe will take the bull by the horns, 
too foailess or too indi^erent to think of consoqueiices. 
How respectfully it wi?l follow a clever w'omaii who 


is superior to the weakness of washing 'her hands or 
combing lier hair properly, whose milhaer arid' dress* 
maker must evidently have lived about the year one,^ 
and wlio, in her manners and conversation, oi^en 
breaks through every rule of even the commonest 
civility. ITow the same thoroughly respeota1>le set, 
which would be shocked to let its young daughteSt 
take a monrng shopping in Itcgcnt Street, unprotected 
by a tall footman, will carr}^ them at night to a soirSe 
given by a Lady Somebody, of rather more thmi 
doubtful reputation, till a rich marriage, which in its 
utter lovolcssncss and hypocrisy may have been, in 
the sight of ileavcn, tlie foulest of all her slris, in the 
sight of man covered every one of them nt once. 

Yet tliis 'world* wliich, when we come to look at it, 
seems iioiliiiig— le&s than nothing — a chimera tffht no 
honest I;e:irt need quail at for a moment— is at once 
t lie idol and the hrtc noire, of a large portion of women- 
kiiid during their whole existence. Ay, from the 
day when baby’s first wardrobe must he of flic most 
extravagant description, costing in lace, braiding, and 
cmbroideiy almo.st as much as maninin’s marriage 
outfit— which was a deal too fine for her station — 
wlieo all the wldle unfortunate bahy would be quite as 
preit3' and twice as comfortable in plain npislin and 
lawn ; down to tho bast day o^ our subjugation to 
fa.sliiun, Avlieii wt* must needs be carried to our per- 
manent repose under a proper aniouiit of feathers, and 
followed h^" a customary number of mourning-coaches 
— aft(»r being coaxed to it— u.solcs8 luxury I by a satin- 
lined cotHii, stuffi'd pillow, and ornamental shroud. 

I a the inicrniediati! stage, nnirriage, avo are worse 
off still, because the world’s iron hand is upon u.s at 
;i time aud under circumstances Avhen wc can most 
kecnl}' feel its grinding weight. 

* Do you think,’ said a young lady once to nio, ‘ that 
TTenrj'^ and I ought to mirry upon less than four 
hundred a j'car ?* 

'No, (jcrtainly, my dear, because you marry for so 
i.ian^* ])oople’s benefit besides your owijj How, for 
instance, could your acquaintance hear to sec moreen 
curtains, instead of the blue and silver damask you 
Avcrc talking of? And bow could you give those 
cliarining liltb*. dinner-parties whieh, you saj”, are 
hidispcnsablc to one in your position, witliout three 
SGTA'anls, or n hoy in buttons as wolj ? Nay, iC yon 
went into society at all, of the kind you now keep, a 
fiftli of Henry’s annual income wrouM melt away in 
dr-»sai»s, Iniuqucts, and white kid-gloves. No, iny dear 
girl, 1 can h}*^ no mi*ims advise i/oii to marry upon less 
than four hundred a }’car.* 

M3' young friend looked Tip, a little doubtful if I 
Avere in jest or earnest ; and Mr Henry gave vent to 
an impatient sigh. 1 thought — ‘Poor things!* for 
they Avero honestly in love, and there Avas no earthly 
reason Avliy they should not marr3\ How many 
hundrcnls iiion* arc fluis AA'asting the best years of 
their life, the best hopes of their 3muth,- love, home, 
Tisefulnobs, energy— and God only’ knows how mueli 
beside.-^- .. id for Avhat? Evening-partlos, dresses, and 
gloves, a fine house, :md blue and sibrer curtains ? 

Y’ct a woman of the Ai'orld would nave said tiiut this 
c;(mple were quite right; that if thC3*^ had married and 
lived afterwards with the honest prudence that alone 
Avould haA'o been possible to a yoimg man of Mr 
llcury’s independent character, they must infallibly' 
Ji:ive gone dowiv ip Boc?et3% have droiiped out of their 
natural circle, fo liegin life as their parents did, as 
most iiiiddlo-class parents have begun life, narrowly 
and hiimbl3\ Though without much fear of positive 
staiwntion, they must have given up many luxuries, 
have had to loam and practise man3' domestic econo- 
mies which probably nevbr had cou'e into the head of 
either lady or gentleman ; anda yet love might have 
taught them, as it teaches tho most ignorant. Tlioy 
Avould undoubtedly liavc had to live, ^ for the next few 
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7!m$ It leait» not for society at Is^ge, but for their 
*Oirik two selves and their immediate connections. 

' . And yery likely Henry would have done it^ for a 
^Onng fellow in love will do mightily heroic things; 
eom^ especially hard-worked profesBional men, being 
weak enbttgh to believe that a snug fireside, where a 
cheerful-faced little wife has warmed his slippers and 
sits pouring out bis tea — even if oblige^ to make 
sundry intemibdiato rushes up-stnirs to quiet some- 
thing which obstinately refuses to go to sleep — is pre- 
forabie to a handsome solitary club-dinner, a wine and 
cigar party, or a ball, at which he revels till 3 a.m. in 
the smiles of a tarlatanc angel, whom he may ask to 
widtz ad libitum, but dare not for his life— or his 
honour, which is dearer— ask any other question, untii 
be has got gray hairs and a tliousand a year. Dares 
not, for the worldly fathers, tlic still more worldly 
mothers, nay, the young daughters themselves, wlio, 
under their innocent muslins, arc slowly hardening 
into premature women of the world, would stand 
aghast at the idea of * love in a cottage.' Such an out- 
of-date, absurd, preposterous thing! Wliich it is— for 
people who bring to the said cottage the expectations 
and necessities of Uyde Park Gardens or Belgi:ave 
Square. 

Yet, on the other hand, it is hardly possible to over- 
calculate the evils accruing to individuels and to 
society in general from tins custom, gradually increas- 
ing, of late and ultra-prudent marriages. ParciUs 
bring up their daughters in luxurious homt's, expecting 
and exacting that the home to which they transfer 
them should be of almost equal case ; forgetting liow 
next to impossible it is for such a liomo to be offered i 
by any young man of the present generation, who has 
to work his w'ay as his fathers before him. Daughters, 
accustomed to a life of case and laziness, are early 
taught to check every tendency towonls * a romantic 
attachment — tlie insane folly of loving a man for what 
he is, ratlier than for what he has got ; of lieiiig content 
to fight the worldly battle hand-in-hand with one 
that is worAi clasping, nither than settle down in 
comfortable sloth, protected and provided for in all 

external things. Young men But words fail to 

trace the lot of enforced bachelorhood, hardest when its 
hardship ceases to be consciously felt. An unmarried 
wom^, if a woman, can always make herself 
happy; find innumerable duties, interests, amuse- 
ments ; live a pure, cheerful, and useful life. So can 
lome men— but very, veiy few. 

•Scarcely any sight is more pitiable than a young man 
who has drifted on to past thirty, without home or 
near kindred ; witli just income enough to keep him 
rebpectahly in the position which he supposes himself 
bound to maintain, and to supply him with the various 
small luxuries — such as thirty guineas per annum in 
rigors, &C. — wliich liave become habitual to him. Like 
has fellow-mortals, he is liable enough to the unlucky 
weakness of falling in love, now and then; but he 
loinehow manages to extinguish tlie passion l)Gfore it 
l^ets fairly alighb; knowing he can no more venture to 
isk a girl in his own sphere to marry him, or be 
mgaged to him, titan he can coax tlic planet Venus 
>ut of her golden west into the dirty, gloomy two- 
pair-back where his laundress cheats him, and his 
andlady abuses him: whence, perhaps, ho occasion- 
rily emerges gloriously, all studs and wliito neck- 
tie— to assist at some young heauty’| wedding, where 
he feels in his heart he might once *have been the 
happy bridegroom— if from his silence sho had pot 
gone desperately and sold herself to the old fool 
opposite, and is fast becoming, nay, is already be- 
eoiii& a fool's clever mate— a mere woman of the 
werld. And he— what a nobiwideal ho has got of our 
from this and otjier similar experiences! with 
fruth of emotion will ho repeat, as ho gives the 
(Oilti'of ‘the bzidemaids,' the hackneyed quotation 


about pain and sorrow wringing tlie hrotr, end ' enilo 
hslf-^oringly, half-patheticaliy at the ‘minitteileg 
Mgels' who titter around him, and go home avoodk- 
ing 'What a charming person is Mr Bo-and-so. ’ I;' 
wonder ho never gets married.’ While Mr 8o-and*iO’ 
goes home sardonically minded, to his dull lodgings^ 
his l^k, and liis cigar, or— he best knows where.' 
And in the slow process of inevitable deterioration, by^ 
forty he learns to think matrimony a decided humbug; 
and hugs himself in the conclusion that a virtuous, 
high-minded, and disinterested woman, if listing at 
all.^ exists as a mere lustta naturr^ — not to be met with 
by mortal man now-a-days. With a grunt — half-sigh, 
half-snecT — ^lie dresses and goes to the opera— with a. 
friend's ‘bone,' of course, poor fellow I— or settles him- 
self on tlie sofa to a French novel, and ends by firmly 
believing us women to be— what we are painted there! 

Good God! — the exclamation is too solemn to be 
profane — if this state of things ho true, and it is true, 
and 1 liavc barely touched the outer surface of its 
unffithomably horrible truth— what will the next 
generation come to? What will they be — pot our 
cities and kingdoms, but our men and our women? 
Che possible result, even in a practical, to say nothing 
of a moral ligiit, is awful to tliink upon. 

Can it not be averted? Can we not — ^since, while 
the power of the world is with men, the influence is 
undoubted with us — can wc not bring up our girls 
more usefully and less sliowily — less dependent on 
luxury and wealth? Can we not teach them from 
babyhood that to labour is a higher tiling than merely 
to enjoy, timt even enjoyment itself is never so sweet 
as when it has been earned ? Can we not putT into 
fhoir minds, whatever be tlieir station, prfociples of 
truth, simplicity of taste, liclpfiilness, hatred of waste; 
and these being firmly rooted, trust to their blossoming 
up in whatever destiny the yonng maiden may be 
called to ? We sliould not then have to witness tho 
terrors that beset dying beds when a family of girls 
will be left unprovided for ; nor tiic angry shame w hen 
some tiioughtless young pair commit matrimony, and 
rush ignorantly into debt, poverty, and disgrace, from 
wliich— /<ir;t7/s descensus Averni — all tho cfTorts of too 
late compassionate relatives can never altogether uplift 
them. 

Nevertheless — and I risk this declaration witliout 
fear of its causing a general rush to the register-offices, 
or the publication, at every out-of-the-way church in 
the three kingdoms, of surreptitious bannsT between all 
the undcr-ag^ simpletons wdio choose to fly in the 
face of Providence by marrying upon 

’ Nothing a week, and that uncertain — ^very ! 

— ^nevertheless, taking life as a whole, that ft consists 
not in what wc have, 'bat "in our |>ower of enjoying 
the same; that there arc tilings in it nobler and 
dearer than ease, plenty, or freedom from care— nay, 
even than existence itself; it is not Quixotism, but 
common-sense and Christianity, to protest that love is 
better than outside show, labour than indolence, virtue 
tiian mere respectability. That in tills present day 
— putting aside those cases where duty and justice 
have claims higher than either love or happiness — 
tlicre is many on instance of cowardly selfishoess, 
weakness, and falsehood ^'oommitted by yonng people 
of both sexes, under the names of prudence, honourable 
feeling, or oliedicnce to parents ; there is many an act, 
petted under the name of a virtue, which is, a much 
blacker crime before God, and of for more fatid result 
to socicty-t-to society at large, than the wdrst of these 
improvident marriages. 

Strange how much xieople will sacrifice-^ay, even 
women will — ^to this Molocli of the world 1 It reminds ' 
me of an infantile worship, which a certain friend of 
mine confessed to have instituted, and ofllckited 
as high-priestesB of, at the age of three-aiid-w*half; 
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SN iiii4 to reMiTBi collect, aiid hvyfttan nowilliiiK 
C^ideleton ftll eortf of c^ildieh dainties, together 
with turniiw, apple*>paringi, &c.„ and lay them in a 
Nmote comef of the farmyard, as an offering to a 
mysterious invisible being called Dor, who came in 
tlto night and feasted thereon — at least the sacridce 
was always gone the next morning. A pious relative, 
finding her out, stopped with great horror the pro- 
ceedings of this earnest little heathen ; but for years 
after, nothing would have persuaded my deluded 
young friend that llie awful Dor was, in fact, only a 
chance wind, a hen and her chickens, or a hungry old 
sow. 8o^ often, it is not till half a lifetime lias been 
expended on this thankless service, that we come to 
find out— if wo over do find out — that tho invisible 
Daimon who swallows up the best of our good things 
—time, ease, wealth, money, comfort, pence, and well 
if no more than these — is, ‘after all, a combination of 
the merest accidents, or iierliaps one individual brute 
beast. • 

Yet, there is a fascination, hard to account for, but 
idle to gainsay, in tliis miserable Eleiisinin, this blind 
worship of a ‘self-invented god. Who does not Know 
the story of tlie wise old nanny-goat, which painted to 
her dear daughter that horrible wild beast, tiic loopanl, 
giving him every conceivable ugliness, a ghastly wide 
mouth and fiery eyes ; so that when the fair Miss Kid 
saw a beautiftil animal with shiny spotted skin and 
graceful motions, sporting innocently after his own 
tail in the forest shadow, how (uiuhl she ever identify 
him with the portrait her mother drew ? What could 
she do, but approach, and wonder, and admire, then 
fall right into his clutches, and liave her poor little 
hones erurti^hed between his dazzling jaw's? Would 
nut many a mother do well in laying to iieart this old 
fable? 

Yes, the world is doabiless very pleasant in its way. 
Delicious, almost to dcUriousness, is a young girl's 
first step into the cnuhanlcd circle called *good 
society;* to feel herself in her best attire and best 
looks, charming and charmed, for tho liehoof .bf the 
entire company, or, as tt usually soon conies to, poor 
little fool! for tho sake of one particular person 
therein. And for a long time after, tiiough the first 
magic of the cup is gone though it intoxicates ratlier 
tlian exhilarates, it is by no moans the puison-enp that 
frigid moralists would make us believe. It has a little 


of the narcotic ; and the young woman begins to take 
it as such, feeling rather ashamed of herself for so 
doing ; and, like all opiates, it leaves a slight bitterness 
in the mouth. But what of that ? 

Now and then, our young lady wonders, during ‘ slow* 
evening-parties and prosy morning-callB, whether Jicr 
whistle is worth quite as much a| she has daily to pay 
for it— whether the agreeable circles in winch slie 
moves are not, if they would but avow it, for the chief 
part of the time that they spend together, a *very great 
bore to themselves and to one another— wliether, after 
all, one handful of the salt of common-sense would not 
purify society as well as a bushel of idle ceremonies, 
and one ounce of kind feeling, tact, aial thoughtfulness 
for others, be worth a cart-lo^ of ponderous etiquette. 
And perhaps she sets to work on this grand, new, 
and original system of hers, which every young lieoit 
4hiiiks it is the very first to discover and practise— 

Like 000 who tries in little boat 

To tug to him the ship afloat. 

Most likely 4he fails-»^faila totally, angrily, miserably ; 
only gets berielf misjudged and laughed* at, and 
resolves no more to remodel the world — ^which may. ^ 
a wise determination; or settles into stolid indifference, 
•and beiiaves that, afttt all, right and wrong do not much 
fiiatter ; It will all he the same a hundred years hence : 
no dro^ slowly into the current, and is eWfted with 
the feat along, along^-whither ? 


Or else, having just penetration enough left .to dis- 
tinguish a truth ftom its eidokn, which 

almost always walks alongside of it, and mimics It, in^ 
this strange world of ours, she gradually pereeiVee^tlte 
sense, beauty, and fitness which may be traced under 
the most exaggerated of forma and customs. She Seat 
also that these 

NiA' customs courtesy to great kiugs, 

as saith Henry of England when he kisses his Frencfii 
^tlierlne ; and that any woman is unworthy of Iho 
just empery of her sex when slie gives up to either 
fashion or ceremony her common-sense, comfort, or 
good taste: wlien, for instance, she condescends to 
inako of herself a silk-draped walking butter-tuK or a 
female • • 

Whose head 

Docs grow beneath her shoulders : 

when she suffers herself to waste hour after hour, 
day after day, year after year, in the company of frivol- 
ous folk, whom she can do no good to, and receive 
no good from, and whom, she is fully aware, if she 
dropped ou.*- of their smiling circle to-morrow, to die 
in a ditch, in the hospital close by, or were even to 
create a temporary sensation by jumping from 
Waterloo Bridge, would merely remark: ‘Dear me, 
liow shock iifg! Who would thought it? — ^Well, as I 
was saying * 

No doubt, this conviction, when it fairly breaks upon 
her, strikes lier*poor weakened eyes with a painful 
glart*, which throws into harder outline than is natural 
the cruel angles of this would-be palace — that for a 
Atimc seems to her little better than a grim doDgeoD, 
^from which she only seeks to escape — 

Anywhere, anywhere, out of the world. , 

This is the crisis of her^ife. She either ends by 
a tacit, hopeless acquiescGtice in what she both despises 
and dislielicves, or herself sinking to their level, 
ac(;epts them as realities after all. Og else, by a 
desperate struggle, she creeps from chaos into order, 
from darkness into clear day, learns slowly and 
temperately to distinguish things and peopleMn their 
true colours atid natural forms ; taking them just as 
they are, no L.ctter and no worse, and trying to make 
the best of them : to use tho world, in sliort, as ita 
Maker doth — after the example of Him who himself 
said that the tares and wheat must ‘grow together, 
until llie harvest.' 

Such a one— and I ask those of my sex who rea^ 
this page, if I have not painted her according to 
nature? if many a weary dissatisfied heart, lieating 
heavily with pulses it docs not understand, wiU 
not confess, that in some poor way 1 have spoken 
out its already half-recognised thoughts?— such a 
one will eseatie that ^nd ro which all must come who 
fix their pleasures alone in this life: the woman of 


fashion, after the pattern of Mrt Skawton and Lad^ 
Kew : the woman of * mind,' fluttering her faded 
plumage 1 the face of a new generation, which recog- 
nises her not, or rec ognises only to wake game of her: 
or the ordinary woman of the world. 

This latter— in her day of decline, who has not 
encountered her, some time or another? Dependent 
on the pity of those who remember what she was, ov 
might have been; invited out, because there is a 
certain agreeabj^ness about her still, and because, 
‘poor thing, she likes a little society;* yet made 
irritable by a perpetual need of excitement which 
drives her to prefer anybody’s company to her own. 
Painfully jealous over every fragment the at^tion 
wliicli she herself has iiqver dirtoterest|dly shewn to 
anybody, hut lias spread it, like school bread-and- 
butter, over so wide a surface that tastdessness is 
the natural consequence of its extreme tenuity. 

EriendBliips she has hone ; slip never either desired 
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tliem. In all her long career, «he hai 
been able to take root in any human heah. As 
fb^ tho Heart Divine, the chances are that she has 
never once sought it, or believed in it. She has 
belihved in a cushioned pew, in a velvet.prayer-book 
with a *gilt cross on the hack ; in certain religious 
thoughts, words, and deeds, proper for Sundays and 
holidays^ and possibly suitable for that convenient 
season’ wheir*Bhe means to * make her x>cace with 
Heaven,’ as tho judge tells the criminal who is ‘ turned 
off’ to seek in another existence tlfat hope which man 
denies. But for all else her soul— contra-distinguished 
from her intellect, w'hich may bo vivid and brilliant 
still — is a blank, a darkness, a death in life. 

And yet the woman of the world will one day have 
to dies' 

We can but leave her to Infinite Morey then. 

PHILOSOPHY OF COOKEllY. 
Tiirbe is n social sect among us, the members of which 
make n ^merit of munching vegetables as their sole 
diet. They think they arc thus following the dictates 
of nature, and that nil mankind bnt theinsolvcs, 
from the beginning of the race, have lived in direct 
antagonisdi to her laws, and of course to their own 
instincts. We might demur a little to tjiis — but let 
it pass. AVhat wc wish to observe is, that even the 
vegetarians think it proper to cook their food, con- 
sidering cookery, of course, to come within lh(! laws of 
nature. TJic rcaspn is — for they would not allow 
more to instinct than was necessary— that without 
cookery they would run a great risk of perishing 
with the plants of tho field they devour. Cookery is i 
demanded for most kinds of food, which otherwise 
would be 80 difficult of digestion as to injure tlie 
he&lth, and eventually cut short the life. It is .true 
we cat undressed fruit with impunity, and swallow 
oysters alive : but, generally speaking, wc must cook 
or die. 

This consideration elevates cookery to a high place 
among the arts of civilisation: in fact, it gives it a 
philosophical right to tlio place it already occupies in 
tlie imagination of those whoso unreasoning appetites 
place the principle of life, as tlie Chinese do, in tlic 
belly. TIio cook marches abreast with the doctor; 
and Ha doctor’s stuffs arc declining in fashion, and 
hygiene coming proportionately in, the former savant, 
it may he jirosumed, will by and by begin to forge 
ahead of his companion, and the sauce-pan in numerous 
cases take the place of the mortar. 

The late Dr Marshall Hall, an authority of great 
weight, pronounced it os his opinion that good-humour 
at dinner-time is essential to the healthy assimilation 
of food ; nay, that to sit at table, and partake of tlie 
meal, whilst the mind is in an irritable and excited 
state, is dangerous to life itself. *The doctor advises us 
rather than run such risk, when wc feel we arc out of 
temper, to put off the gratification of our prandial : 
appetite till the next day ; while commentators on the ’ 
text, denounce the immorality of being ill-humoured 
at all, opine vhat tlie offender should be turned 
out of m genial room as a punishment. All this 
takes it for granted that the evil is external ; that wo 
bring it in from the outer world, and sit down with it 
at table just as wc would with a coloured kerchief or 
dirty nails. But who docs not sec, on reflection, that 
in nine cases out of ten tlie matcrialft 4f the iU-humoor 
are in the dishes before us ; that the cook has boiled 
them up in an unsavoury soup, or made them hisB and 
•putter in the sauce-pan with an abominable ligout? 
Is there any sorer trial than an ill-roasted sirloin to 
the temper of a guest whodias probably looked to 
wt /?iM€ dc resistance as something on which to fling 
lunviously his superfluous energies ? Can any better 
■eiuptse be imagined than an anskUfally dressed dinner 


for blood-tiling feelings ? Unlubkfly tof dhiir^' thegr 
look upon this sort of thing, when the 'tdbmsikt of 
suffering is past, merely as a cross-grafnbd aeeidsnt 
giving birth to temporary wrath ; wlionas/ aiS wefrifcvo- 
shewn upon the authority of one of out most dlstin- 
gnished physicians, its bearing is direct and disastrous- 
upon the health, and may affect even life itself. 

Serious ailments are not very common occurrences' 
in a man's life, but the dinner- question comes on every 
day. ' It is indeed a question of life and death, that 
brave dinner-time. So long as we^et it regular]}', we- 
think nothing about it ; but let one day pass without 
satisfying these imi>eriouB naturol wants — what do I 
say?— one day I — even an liour's delay causes us to- 
make several inquiries— half-an-hoiir— ten minutes— ' 
ay, and even less.* This is the sentiment of the great 
So 3 ’or; and in another page of his inimitable book (the 
Culinary Campaiyn\ he more than hints at the national 
importance that may attach to a single dinner. It was . 
the accidental delay this fateful meal which in all 
probability threw Europe, a few years ago, into con- 
vulsions IVom which she has not yet recovered, and 
converted the Crimea into a Golgotha of the brave. 
The dinner was to have been given by Lord Stratforrl 
do KedcUffo on his return to Constantinople as British 
plenipotentiary. The invitations included the repre- 
sentatives of all the other courts, and more especially 
Prince Mcncliikoff, who represented the ‘person of his 
august master, the Czar. Wlio knows what miglit have 
been the result if this grand spread had como offJ* 
Who knows what brows might have been smootbea^ ^ 
w'hat hearts softened, wliat difficulties put to flig^' ^ 
by the skill of Signor Koco Vido, Lord Stratford?iro 
Kicdcliflc’s illustrious c(»ok ? Alas ! on tliu very clay 
appointed, the 2l8t of March 1854, when tnc various 
plenipotentiaries, Prince Menehikoff included, were 
preparing anxiously to go forth to a meeting big 
with the fate of nations— the motlier of the sultan 
died I The meeting was postponed for a week. The 
most important of the disappointed diners-oiit hied 
him away in a Kussian man->of- war from the tantalising 
odour df the viands to the Black Sea. * The diplomatic 
banquet never took place I the war did ! * 

But while speaking of the importance that may ho 
connected with the operations of cooks, let us not be | 
supposed to confound the masters of tlic art with the j 
practical subordinates. The cook in your family, sir 
or madam, compared with the French savant I have | 
already named, is nothing more than the artiflc(?r who 
works out, without eomprehonding philosophically, the 
designs of the meclianicinn : he is the instrumental 
performer, wlio embodies in souml the inspirations of 
the master. But do not the less tn>at him or her with 
kindness and respect ; for they arc the practitioners ;of 
a great art, the hierophants of a sacred worship. Be 
considerate to their sudden sensibilities ; be tender to 
their littlo eccentricities, kf. Soycr tells us of the 
restaurateur of a steamer in which he voyaged, whose 
glass and crockery w'erc smashed by the pitcliing of 
the vessel, merely because tlie authorities had put to 
sea without tlie proper fittings up. The unhappy 
artist was driven distracted by this ill treatment, and 
in the ebullition of his passion began to throw over- 
board everything he could lay his hands on — even 
.leg of mutton! Perhaps this may be considered an 
excess of sensibility; but wo must make allowonoes.' 

A frieiid of ours had a fbmale cook, who was equally 
sensitive, but more gentle and self-denying. Qno 
evening, she came to her mistress and gave warning. 
The lady«wBS thrown into consternation, fbr she had a 
great reverence for hor talents. 

'What is the meaning of this?* said die; Us thsro.., 
anytliing amiss? Surely we treat yon kindly and ' 
respectfully. Are you disiatisfldd with yonr wagest’ 

'No, mum.’ 

'Then why do’ yon wish to go?’ 
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^BecwuiM I don’t give.iatiBftction, mum.* 
f .Ton •uiT»rf*® ***® J ' 

' fjt it true, mum,’ wliimpered the cook, raising her 
to her eyes — * matter put salt in hit toup both 
yetterday and to-day !’ 

Tliit delinquency of the master, it will be felt, was 
quite stti^ient to account for tlic discontent of the 
. artiste with her situation. *Ic is the province of the 
cook,’ says the authority before mentioned, * to season 
for the patient, and not the patient for tlie cook. In 
all cookery, it it tlio combination of good and whole- 
some ingredients, pmporly blended, whicli constitutes 
the best of brotli or diets ; and this rule holds good for 
tiie bill of fare of all nations.* 

The differences between good cookery and bad were 
never made more obvious than by the great cook of 
our day in his expedition to the Crimea. One is apt 
to attach to good cookery the idea of cxtraviigaiicc and 
reuonditeness ; but M. ^lyor declined accepting nn}"- 
tliing but the common military rations to work upon, 
and with tliesc he speedily revolutionised the whole 
system. lie found the army-cooks at Scutari and 
elsewhere tying the joints for boiling so tigh* that 
the outside was done ainl the inside raw; he found 
them cooking in immense copper caldrons so dark 
that it was impossiblo to see whether the tinning was 
off’ or on — whether tlie water was not seasoned with 
verdigris ; he found them marking tlicir different lots 
of rations, lest tluy should be confounded in tlic kettle, 
by tying to them pieces of red eloth from an old 
jacket, a string of buttons, knives, forks, scissors, and 
a pair of snuffers; lie found them throwdiig away the 
fnt from the coppers — three inches tliick — ignorant that 
they were thus destroying a little sea of delicious soup^ 
he found them cooking Homctinies with smoke, dust, ! 
and steam intermixed, instead of /ire, and yet coiisiiiniiig ' 
a fabulous quantity of unnecessary fuel. All this was 
changed as if •by magic; a ffeld-kitchon and camp- 
stoves invented, which were perfection itself, hesiiles 
saving a vast quantity of fuel ; and so great an im- 
proveiiicnt made in the general diet, that sotiiu of the 
higher officers were glad to send for a basin of the 
seddiers' soup for tlicir luiicli. blext to tbe new stoves 
was a new tea-pot, in whicli the t^a is hehl In n 
perforated tube going down the middle, and is thus 
exposed completely to the iiiffuence of tlie hot wMter, 
instead of lying in a mass at ti c Ixittom. \V liat was 
wanted ivas seen clearly enough even in our younger 
days, when the tea was stirred up occasionally with a 
spoon for tlie sake of economy — a process denominated 
*the maiitua*makcr'B tw'ist;' hut it w'as left to^the 
j^enius of a Soyer to deviso an intelligent tea-pot 
wliich should want no niantua-maker and no stirring- 
up at all. It will be seen from the above that a good 
nook has other accomplishments as well ns those of 
boiling, roasting, and stewing. M. Soyer, besides, is 
a bravo man, and cares not a sprinkling of salt for 
shot or shells; whilo M. Comte, the Diiku of Cam- 
bridge’s c/i<^ de emsime, is a practical soldier, as well 
as an admirable cook. One day this gentleman was 
seen preparing a dish of fried croquettes in the oiien 
air just before the battle of Alma. It rained heavily 
At tite time, and the chef, aware of the hostility 
between water and grease, was bolding an umbrella 
over the bubbling frying-pan— when an alarm was 
sounded. M. Comte immediately laid down his 
umbrella, shouldered his gun, and stood sentry over 
bis culinary battery. In this position he answered liis ' ' 
Royal Highness’s challenge, who redo oflT to the spot 
of supposed danger with this exclaroatioiu ‘Keidiy, 
Comte, vouB ates impayabld’ and when everything 
. was Nstored to order, the ytrarrior-cook laid down ms 
emi, and had breakfast ready as usual to the minute. 

It may bo new ii some of our readers to hear of 
the distinction with which groat cooks are treated by 
int^lgwt and high-bred persona. From tlie Duke of 


Cambridge and Lord Raglan downwaids, the culinary 
(dief we have for the most part selc^ed us our exemplar 
received the highest consideration and inspect; and 
the pacha at ^utori, the governor of Asia Minor,* 
was even oppressive in his attentions. WhiSnaM. 
Soycr wTnt to visit him, and was in the midst of 
conversation, shcrbc'ts, lemonade, sweetmeats, and 
snow-water, an alarm of fire arose ; upon which the 
pacha startt^d up, and seized the chef by^ho hand with 
the grasp of a vice, and walked him up and down the 
room live or six limes, giving his orders furiously. 
The fire, however, was speedily extinguished, and all 
sat down ayniri; but as M. Soycr spoke of taking 
his Umivc, he caught him again hy the hand, and 
walked him out — walked him down to Lower Scutari, 
preceded by six men bearing lanterns, and fqill.e'VGd 
by ten gentlemen, grooms, and horses — walked him 
through a dense crowd, all stopping and bowing ; and, ' 
finally, after a splendid refreshment, partaken of in 
the eye of Die public, wished him Die repose of Dip 
dead till morning. A few days after, when M. Soyor 
was busy with Ids own affairs, dressed in liitf culinary 
attire, and manipulating some hundreds of mocb rice- 
fitttltlhujg, tue kitchen was siidileiily filled with iiiilitiiry 
officers of rank; and the Duke of Newcastle leading 
tin* way came up to the chef, hat in }iand,%nd shook 
liiiiids wIDi him, renuiiding him of Dieir meeting in 
England. * 

The groat cook, however, is greatest in his character 
of a bciK'factor of Ins fcllow'-men — in healing the sick, 
in aiding digestion, and hy keeping diners in good- 
hiiiiioiir, in saving Iniman life. This, no doubt, was the 
feeling of (ioneral Vivian Avhen he wTotc Diiis: 

* Monsieur Soycr, Miss Nightingale’s name and your 
oivii will be for over associated in the nrcliives of this 
memorable war.’ 


KIKKE WEBBE, 

THi: PBTVATKER C APT* IN. 
niAPTEK XIV. 

A si:i.F-AiToiNTi:i> interpreter of God’s ways tow'ards 
mail — a lofl;* vocation wliicli, fortunately for its num- 
erous professors, seems to require but very lui ruble 
abilities for its puccessful exercise — would, I doubt 
not, have instantly disciTncd a special act of retribii- 
tiv(» Trovidence in Die misfortune which overtook th^ 
Seoul at the very moment of her nefarious triumph 
over the American ship. True, Die avenging lightning 
did not reach Wehbe— the coiicocter of the base 
treachery that Iiad leil to Die seizure of the prize — 
had not even smitten down tiie willing instrument' by 
whom that treachery h.r.l been, so fur, successfully 
carried out ; but those were minor circumstances which 
gcntlcMiicn that have mnste:<’d the mysteries of the 
moral nrd verse could have had no dilTioulty in satis- 
factorily iiccountin;' for or explaining away. Happily 
for me, as I cannot, after all, hel|> thinking, 1 have 
never liad the slightest capacity for determining the* 
counsel of God from atmospheric or any material (v 
moral plienomenn wdiatsocver: lienee, though deeply 
impn^ssed, nwe-Btricken hy so terrible a manifestation 
of irresistible Roff'cr, luy reliance on the justice of the 
Omnipotent was in nowise shaken, required no sophis- 
tical^r.odyne to soothe and strengthen it, when I saw 
and ncard, as soon os eve and ear had recovered 
from the sudden glare of the red lightning, and deaf- 
ening thunder-peal, ihai Dowling ^asTstanding erect, 
unscathed, daring, defiant as %vor, whilst tluece poor 
sailors, whose limbs had been smati&ed by the falling 
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of ibe mlintered ma««| were being earti^. 
gVQMiiiig and shrieking below. « 

. • Nay, a ibeling of admiration, of respect eren, for the 
finquailing aspect and bearing of the diief officer of 
the i!c<m( arose in my mind, and grew upon me to the 
exclusion, for the time, of all moral appreciation of the 
man. I recognised, with a kind of sympathetic exult- 
ation, an intelligent, courageous human will battling 
feariessly with the brute elements— mind combating 
with matter. A sketch of the scene, blank and dull 
as it must be, drawn by me, compared with the fearful 
viridnesB of the reality, will excuse perhajis that 
^sympathetic admiration. 

Oresihead, and everywhere around, the dull, leaden I 
day had been extinguished, blotted out by sudden I 
night and storm, save at one point whore a rerit.in 
the piled blackness gave to view the red, angry sun, 
lingering for a moment upon the edge of the horizon, 
like a wrathful monarcli — if the repetition of a fancy, 
vividly felt at the time, may be permitted — who, before 
he finally departs the hall of juiigment, glares a last 
triumphant look at the sentenced victim, whose punish- 
ment he hflA« delegated to inferior ministers. That last 
gleam of disdain^l day, so to speak, quickly vanished. I 
and the tliick darkness vi’.a8 for many liours relieved 
only by incessant lightning flashes, and the white crests ^ 
of the waves which, pursued by the continuous* hiss 
and roar of the tornado, rushed, leaped in tljcir furious 
speed over the comparatively lagging 5eouf, threatening 
every instant to whelm the partially disabled vessel 
in the raging waters, through which she hopelessly 
•trained and laboured. 

Hopelessly not only to a landsman’s eyes, hut to 
those of many of the scared Scouts. Not to Bowling's. 
Eis countenance, distinctly seen by the bright fire- 
flashes, was \inblonched, his powerful voice, ringing 
ilirough the ship in the pauses of the thunder, as 
«heery, nay, it struck me, cheerier than ever, and the 
iSaintest-hcarted amongst us gradually gained confi- 
dence and courage from his example. He himself 
personally aided to carry out his calmly as rapidly 
given orders, in the prompt execution of which lay 
<)iir safety. It was essential that the wreck of the 
finemast, with its top hamper of spars, sails, rigging, 
•hould be cut away and sent adrift with all possible 
dispatch; and Bowling was the first, with axe in 
hand, to leap at the work, as it were, and now 
labouring with might and main, now holding on to 
a rope or any other firmly fastened object, after 
shouting to his men to look ont^ wliilst a sea swept 
the brig from stern to stem, shew how a brave man 
copjures danger by fearlessly confronting it. The 
bodies of two men, killed by the electric stroke that 
bad shivered the mast, were dragged firom under the 
superincumbent mala of wreck ; Bowling, first care- 
fully assuring himself that they were really dead, 
helped to throw them overboard at once, and lightly 
remarking that sudden death was sudden glory, 
resumed work, and inspirited others to do the same 
with unabated alacrity and cheer of^ spirit. At last 
the encumbering wreck was got rid and it was 
possible to comipeiice setting up a jury fore-mMt, 
vrithont which no jib could Ito set-^and sans j* to 
ateer the brig was impossible. The pumps were next 
trigged; the doplih of water sounded ; and it was only 
too plain that the SetAt had sprung one or more 
dm^orous leaks, rendering it imperative to lighten 


her at any eecdUce* This oould only bs spsiatly and ^ 
effkctivcly done by throwing the guns ofvsrboud ■ 
and Bowling^ though with much reluctanos^ gaVs the 
order to do so. First two, then four guns were oast ■■ 
into the deep, with evident benefit in the way of 
easing the brig; but this was not suffldsnt. It wt»- 
found necessary to sacrifice four more belbre the 
desired end was fully obtained, and the once fiiroiid* 
able Scout was consequently reduced to an armament 
of two guns only. 

Six or seven hours had been thus employed, and we 
wore far into the night before the wind sliewed any 
sign of abatement, though the electric storm hail long 
passed away. Comparative safety having been so 
for attained, Bowling, who had twenty times during 
the last two hours cre^pt out to the end of the bow- 
sprit, and gone up to the cross-trees of the mizzen, to 
ascertain the exact position of the ship, and whither 
slie was driving, satisfied at last that there was no 
immediate danger of our running unawares, stem on, 
upon a rock or an island, went below, requesting me to 
follow him. 

* You arc an unlucky passenger, Linwood, to have 
on iHiard,’ remarked Bowling, as we met in the cabin 
after refitting w‘itli dry clothes. *Tlie first time we 
shi|>])ed you, a sharp fight ; and now, a sharper squall! 
You arc a regular Junuli I However, here *b to your 
health, and better luck next time. I > noticed,* he 
added, pusliing the case of Schiedam schnappH towards 
me, ‘ that you and the American skipper were talking 
with each other whilst w'orking at the pumps. You 
know him, it seem.i, and, consequently, that he is 
not, as he pretends, Captain llollens of the good ship 
Caroline of London, last from Jamaica.* 

*1 have nothing to say of the American gmitlemau; 
and no right to say it, if 1 had.' 

*And I have notliing to learn of him firom you. 

1 know as well as you do Lliat he ia'a Hr Tyler, 
owner and captain of tlic Columbia, hailing from New 
Orleans. It did not, however, strike mo that you 
must, when in company with Webbe, have met him 
in St Malo, or 1 siiould certainly not have ofTerpd 
yon a passage to England, fully expecting as 1 did to 
pick up tiie said Tyler on the way. It was an error on 
my part, which, in certain quite possible circumstances, 
might lead to unpleasant results. Bid he recognise 
you?* 

*I think so: but he gave no intimation— Jn words 
— that ho did.* 

‘A Yankee, though not everybody except in his own 
opinion, is generally a cunning card. What did he 
say/* 

I 'That the tempest which has burst upon us is a 
judgment of God.’ 

' Upon himself then, as well as us, since, if we shimld 
be drowned, he will hardly live to be hanged 1 What 
1 wish to know is if b.e said anything, in the way of 
boast, of the numlnsr of men on board the Cehauhia, 
and if they were armed ? But of course he did not—*’., 
added Bowling: * A foul to ask sucU^i question ; tliough 
the apprehension of wliat answer might be given to it 
greatly disquiets me.* 

'You are disquieted for the safety of Hany Webbe, 
and’ — ^ 

'Bisquieted for the devil aa likely,’ roughly broke in 
Bowling. 'Much truly am I concerned for that white- 
livered cur— Webbe's son tliough he be ! How 1 could 
liave been bamboozled by luch a firothy young httttil^ , 
in Le lUnards affair will be a puzzle to me aa loug at 
1 live. I am disquieted, Linwood, for the safiM^'of 
the prize consigned to the charge of Har^ Webbe, 
aim not more than half thg con^klement of Soonts I 
intended to send on iMrd.* 

* 'J'he second boat, then, did not ieagh the American 
ship?’ 

‘No: themen, aa yon aaw, were holdiqg her off and 
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m with. tiM|«^hiioka «hen the eqnall etruck us, and 
sapiriMher. A gieat misfortune!’ 

sudden destruction of so many men is indeed 
i sad misfortune.* 

^Ko doubt; but it is not of that I am just now 
ihbiking: besides, a ticket for Davy Jones may at any 
noment be drawn firom the seaman’s lottery-bag. The 
nisfortune I had and have in my mind is that the 
C^mhioj whose crew, judging by her tonnage, cannot 
)e much under forty men, has l)een taken possession of 
)y only eighteen of our fellows — young Webbe counting 
ir nothing, or worse.’ 

*1 have not seen the American ship since the 
Lurricane burst upon us ; have you ? ’ 

* Yes, more than once or twice. The last time, she 
ras far away to windward, and secnied to be making 
oterably fair weather of it. The Cohimhia should by 
his time,* added Dowling, Miave brought up in the 
Guernsey Boads, under the guns of Castle Cornet; 
wuld have done so were 1 on board in place of 7 'onng 
Vobbe. As it is, 1 *d take loss than a thousand jiouiids 
or my siiare in her.’ 

‘ About where, allow me to ask, may we ourselvt » he 
uat now ? ’ ^ 

‘ Getting back to Britain by the way we came from 
t, except that wo are more closely hugging tbo Froncli. 
oast. If the gale had not slackoned, we should be 
low driving through the Alderney race as if Old Nick 
iraa kicking us endwise. I must on deck again, 
fou need not come,’ he added ; ‘ we shall manage to 
:cep the Seoul afloat without your taking another 
pell at the pumps.* 

Dowling had not been gone five minutes when Mr 
Tyler entered the cabin. I olFcred him a change of 
pparel from my own wardrobe — a courtesy which ho 
aet by a glum refusal ; though he accepted the mute 
ender of restorative 8cliimpi>8. . I was quite sure that 
le had recognised M. .lean Le Groa ; but as he oliosc 
0 be silent upon the subject, and no explanation was 
) 08 siblo on my part without violating the oath V/obhe 
lad exacted from mo, 1 gladly followed bis cxaninle. 
Ve conversed with some effort— on his side, with an 
iverdone show of politeness — for perhaps eight or ten 
ninutes, and then Mr Tyler retired to his sleeping- 
dace. A naturally taciturn, but fiir from nn ungcntle- 
nanly person, was Mr Tyler; he scfined to be a fair 
.peciinen of the American skippc'C tribe, of whom I 
lave since known hundreds at Liver[)ool, whey accord- 
ng to iny experience, whilst distinguished for greater 
lervons energy than their British rivals, arc nothing 
ike 8(1 physically robust, nor, 1 think, so healthily 
leveloped, mentally. This opinion of mine, a wider 
experience might perhaps considerably modify; and 
)e that as it may, I was favourably impressed by 
Itfr Tyler, and— saving the personal security of the 
English seamen on board the CWumhia—1 w as heartily 
wpeM tliat his richly freighted ship migtit have been 
rescued from the ravenous sharks that had tliouglit to 
nake her their prey. And T coulil not help fancying 
iliat that same hoi)e glitter(*d vcngcfully in the sharp 
fray eyes of the American captain-— very naturally so. 
f he knew the relative number of captors and captives 
m board the Columbia to really be as Dowling feared 
.hoy were. 

I was awake and up before daybreak; the uneasy 
working of the brig, the incessafit jerk of the pumps, 
tnd frequent tacking during the night, which, as my 
iot-hammock happened to be lashed athwnrt-ship, 
!au^ me to be now head, now heels upwards and 
lownwardi, and the. general bustle and tramping over- 
load, efibctually preventing sound sleep, tired, worn 
>ut as I was when I turned in. 

Wliat the sailors called half a ^gale of wind was 
alowiag when I went on deck, from the westward, 
ind the Sco»f, I was informed, had been, during the 
^viona three or€oar hours, in great danger of being 




embayed and nri^ on the ooast. Dowling 

and his skilful mariners had fortunaMly at length 
succeeded, spite of the half-orippled oondition of the 
I brig, in clawing her off, and she was then rounding the 
projecting headland known as Cape lia Hogue, thbugh 
at not more than half a league to seaward. Qlose to 
Cherbourg ns wo were, such near proximity to the 
French shores was doubly dangerous; but to bear 
up for Portsmouth, or even half a point nearer to the 
wind than we were sailing was, with our make-ahifr 
foremast— already severely strained and shaken-— 
impossible. Still, if the wind continued to blow from 
the same quarter, and witli no greater violence, we 
might hope to bring up in the Doyi'ns, if wo were 
lucky, one day within a week. 

Wo shewed no colours, either English or FroBcIi; 
tlie former would have caused iia to be pursued as 
* enemies;’ and the latter might have brought more 
‘frienils’ to our assistaneo than would have been quite 
agreeable. Dowling’s hope was, that before there was 
siifliciont light to make us clearly nut, we should have 
gained such a distance from the French war-port, as, 
combined wiili the chance of meeting with a British 
cruiser, would indispo.<;c the light gun-craft, kept there 
ill readines-s for such purposes, to attempt seeking our 
nearer a(;qiinintanee. • 

An essent^l condition of that doubtfully hoped-for 
pie(‘c of luck was ihul the dawn should be a dark, 
cloudy one; and so, precisely speaking, it was; the 
coming day, as it slowly broke in the cast, being oa 
dull .*in(i gloomy as could be wislied. Unfortunately, 
tlie light, as it stole on, shewed us that the weather 
was clearing rapidly to windward; and the yet stiff 
gale — or half a one in seamen's estimation— drove the 
breaking clouds before it with such velocity, that 
before tlio sun was half an hour high, it was shining 
in unveiled brightness overhand and sea; and espe- 
cially, ns it seemed to us, lighting up ibr general 
inspc^cUon our crippled, creaking, labouring, laggard 
ScouU 

By that time, we were nearly two tooguea past 
(Cherbourg, whicii was something, though not enough, 
as it soon proved. Dowling’s anxious glance detected 
one— two— tlm'e gun-boats, impelled by sweeps and 
s;uls, leaving ^.'herbourg in pursuit, and it was quickly 
plain, even to ,my unpractised eye, that they wore 
coming up with us hand over hand. 

* If the Scout had not lost ten of her teeth,’ growled 
Dowling, ' she would have made no hones of the little 
spitfiies; and as it is, slic may periiaps manage to 
crunch up one or two. She shall, at all events, have 
a snnp at them.’ 

As the privateer-brig could not luff, it seemed, 
without danger of carrying away her shaky jurymast, 
and it would hardly do to yaw with the llochers de 
Calvados on her lee, Dowling gave orfers to hew 
away suffleient space* on each side of the helm to 
enable the ScouVs two remaining guns to be used as 
stem-cliHsers. That was quickly done ; the guns were 
loaded, r-u^ out, trained, and directly the pursuing 
giimboaU were thought to have como within range, 
fire was opemed upon them. Withoift effect ; the balls 
ibr some time fell short ; and so small a mark did the 
French craft present, that the chance of striking them 
till they were very close indeed, seemed a desperate 
one. The Scouts on the other hand, could not well be 
piisscd, and we had not been more than ten minutes 
within resell (>r IliS boats' heavy guns, before she was 
liiilled half-a-dozen times, and we had three men 
wounded and one killed. I remarked, however, that 
since me firing began, the venomous little spitfires, as 
Dowling rightly named them, had not gained upon us 
in speed. • • ' 

<Tlicy know a trick worth two of that,* 
Dowling. *** Strike or sink,” iswhat they are saying to 
us in lietter French than they often use ; and unless a 
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! cruller licAves iu and one nci'cr ^oe» vhen par- 
' ticiilarly M'nnted — or our pructUte wonderfully Sinprovci 
—that ivill he about the of It before we are 

•much older, Ha ! by jin^o, Kawlin^i, that wai a near 
sh.'ive ! Afiaied the eentre boat by a few inoliei only ! 

7 Vy it a^xaiii ; there ’i a pood fellow. D it, man, we 

must never iny die till our taes are fairly turned up 
to tlic daisies/ 

liawlings >Sid try again, and again, out without 
' inceces; and Dowling was once more about to essay 
I wiiat he himself could do, when last ball intended 
I to be fired by tho mortified gunner struck the centre 
I boat low down on her bow quarter. She filled instantly, 

I and weighted bj' her heavy gun. disappeared before 
one could count twenty. Tiie other boats hastened to 
I pick up their consort's crcAv, we, the wliile, ns may lie 
I supposed, cheering and firing with wild delight. As 
I soon as tho half-drowned seamen had been hauled out 
of the water— if. indeed, they were all saved, which w'c 
had qo means of knowing — a consultation appeared to 
take place between the commanders of the two boats, 
tho result of which was that, after favouring us witli a 
parting salute from their guns, they turned tail, and 
made the host of Ihcir way back to Clicrbourg, fidlowcd 
by our full-throated cheers, and an astlimatic 7£n/c 
HriV«H»/io,*extemporiscJ by an amateur clarionet that 
happened to he on board the always lucky,.SV‘«M^ 

Not so fast with your ‘ lucky* ! TIiq attention 
of tlie officers and crew had been so absorbed by tlic 
cannonade, that the pumps had been abandoned ; and 
when, in reluctant obedience to Dowlintr’s comniand, 
more tlian once sternly iterated, the men returned to 
that disagreeable duty, it was found tliat the pumps 
were choked. The next minute a cry arose that the 
brig was foundering! She iiw, visibly so, it could 
not, after a brief, breathless examination, be doubted 
or denied ! 

‘The brig lias been hulled lietween wind and winter, 
or a butt has started,’ said Dtjwling, ‘ Steady, men ; 
let us have no womanish panic?, if you please. Clear 
and lot fall the boats, smartly and steadily. Place in 
each of them a bag of biscuit and a barrel of W'atcr. 
There will be plenty of room for all; and plenty of 
«time too, if you go quietly to work, as seamen should. 
Now, then ! * 

‘Look alive, Linwood,* said Dowling, coming swiftly 
aft td where I stood witli Mr Tyler, who h-ad been 
wntcliing tlie progress of the fight — notits termination 
— with saturnine satisfaction ; ‘Look alive, Innwood ; 
the water is coming in like a sluice ; and tliuugli I do 
not tell the men so, the Scout may take her final 
plunge at any ono of the next ten minutes. There is a 
boat astern which we lowered during the night to pick 
up a lad that had fallen overboard. You can rcacii the 
painter tlirough the cabin windows : draw her up close, 
and drop a keg of spirits, a jar of w'ater, and some 
biscuits into her. I must remain here till the last; 
and if the men do not rush into the bo.'its, all may 
be .right— if they do, and I fear they will, all will 
assuredly he wrong: Cash off in tliat case, and I must 
jump overboard, and endeavour to reacli you. Be 
quick and silent : ^present moments stand for future 
years.’ 

This was said in a rapid undor-tonc. J needed qo 
second bidding, and hurrying below, seized, first my 
St Malo prize; and was turning to the spirit -locker, 
w'hen I found that Mr Tyler had followed, and wos^ 
anticipating me in that particular. ^ « 

I Pull the boat up close astern,’ said the American 
skipper. ‘ The sailors wmII be less likely to notice her. 
1 will attend to other matters.’ 

I complied ; and in less, I should think, than three 
minutes, we two were safely *in the boat, into which 
we had conveyed sustcpance for a week at least. 
•Thdpe three minutes, more or less, had wrought a 
ihiifQl aggravation of the position and prospects of 


the TS^ut end her crew. The brig was IM'settlfag 
down by the hood ; and from the uprenr upon deokythw 
tumult of shouts and curses, momently increaring ill 
volume and fierceness, it was evident that Dowling, 
wliose stem voice could still be heard above all ■ 
others, hod lust liis authority over the crew/ who 
Bccmed to be struggling, fighting with each other for 
precedence in the boats, not one of which hod— 4i0 
doubt ill coiisequottce of that insane fight or struggle 
— touched the water ! 

Suddenly, and simultaneously with a yet mightier 
shout — this time of despair as well as rage— the /Scout’s 
stern rose in tlie air — her bows sinking at the same 
moment, as if she was about to take her final plunge, p 
Witli ready presemse of mind, Mr Tyler cut the 
painter witli % knife he held ready in his hand for 
that purpose, and thcn^seiziiig one of the oars, called 
upon me to ship tlie other, and pull for dear life. 

1 palled for dear life, and wo were perhaps fifty, 
yards from the privatecr-hrig when tlmt fearful shout 
of agony and despair again arose, higher, wilder, than 
before; a crowd of men rushed aft, madl}’^ beckoned 
and cursed ns, and then down, down went the doomed 
bliip, jjS'iih her sliriokiiicr, howling freight of death; 
her mighty downdraught drawing ns towards her, 
spite of our frenzied rowing, which happily, however, 
held us back till the Bea-sopulchre had closed over the 
privnlciir-bricr, and the breadtii and buoyancy of onr 
frail skill' sufficed to keep us on the surface of tlie 
entombing waters ! 

We were able to rescue seven only of tlie hapless 
crew, amongst them Dowling, who had in some way 
sprained or twisted his right ankle and foot, and was 
sufibriiig intense pain in consequence. ^ 

As for us, though the wind was high, and tho sea 
rough, wc were tolerably safe, unless a change for the 
worse in the weather -should take place. Our boat 
was a stout one, and wc had enough to cat and drink 
for at least cight-and-forty liours. To he sure, we had 
neither nm.st nor sail— no means of propulsion wliut- 
over cxeejit two oars ; Imt as wo had plenty of hands 
to take turn and turn about at the rowing, we sliould 
he pretty sure of making the Wight or some part of 
the English eastern coast, if we did not fall in with a 
friendly sail, before those forty -eight hours expired. 
To this cfiect, after the first horror excited b}' the 
catastroplio wo had just witnessed had in some 
degree Bubsirlcd, wo talked with and encouraged cadi 
other. A sense — a selfish sense, no doubt, of good- 
fortune, and present comparative security, aided to 
keep our spirits up to a hopeful, almost cheerful point. 
Mr 'Fylcr and 1 took the first spell at the oars, and 
pulled nw'ay lustily, soon, liowevcr, finding that tlie 
force and direction of tlie wind— probably also currents 
of which we were ignorant — would prevent us from 
obtaining a greater offing ; and siiUMi better might not 
lie, we were fain to conti?nt ourselves with shaping the 
same course as the Scout was sailing when attacked 
by the Prcncli gun- boats, not one amongst us 
liinting, that 1 rcmonibcr, at the desirabletiegs df 
exchanging the dangers of such a voyage in an open 
boat for the security of a French prison. Mr Tyler 
would, no* doubt, have preferred making for the. 
nearest French iiarhour or practicable landing-place, 
but he was w'ise enough to keep his wishes to himself. 

Our pr(>gres.s was slow, much slower than we hod' 
anticipated. Ths boat was far too heavy for one 
pair of oars; and when evening fell upon a day of 
great exertion, Havre de Grace, which we had hoped , 
to pass d/iring daylight, was still considentbly ahead 
on our starboard bow. It was past midnight when we 
were abreast of that port, and not mm tbu a mile, 
if 80 much, to Avindward — scarcely sufficient offing to 
enable us to clear Cape La Heve, about a league 
further north, wliose two lofty Hght-hottses had bm' 
our guiding-stoi's since the night sat 
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. ^ lanterns of Havre thr^w up dim 

ines of Hght» which doubtfttlly indicated the number 
md direction of the principal streets; and it was 
irith llUed eyes and a beating heart that 1 thought of 
two mournful dwellers in one of those faintly traced 
Oiorougbfares-^sleep, no doubt, at that hour, and 
dreaming perhapa of their son, and the fiilfyment of 
the precious hope ^ late associated with him-— in niy 
mother’s mind at least ; of their son who was then m 
near to them, and they knew it not ! It was well they 
did not. Even to a sailor's imagination, as 1 knew by 
the silence of my companions since night — moonless, 
starless night — had fallen, there Was something appal- 
ling in being afloat upon the u'ide, dark, solitary sea 
in a slight shallow boat which the eye could hardly 
listingiiish from that sea, the only sounds meeting 
me's ear the measured jerk^of our own oars, the 
nnaiiing swash of waves, and the lioarsot roar in the 
listanco of the wrathful surf for ever spurned back 
n its ceaseless assaults upon the unconquerable ^hore. 
How much more appalling, then, would the vague*, 
mdeflned imagination of siicli a stiene be to a woman’s 
-to a mother's heart! Better, tiien, infinitely he: ter, 
hat they slept on unconscious of my actual wdierc- 
Lbont, and continued to dream of the speedy fulfilment 
if the great hoig; which, 1 had never doubted, save 
luring a few tumultuous distracting moments, would, 
n God's good time, be fully reaiised. 

1 crave pardon of the reader for this digression* from 
he direct current of my narrative. I do not, it will ! 
le conceded, often oficiitl in that way, wlih'li, perhaps, j 
n do not linger upon it, will he my sufllcient excuse, i 
?o resume, then, we laboured tlirough the niglit at j 
h? oars witli less and less success iii the way of pro- ! 
ress: the tide, wliich about there flows like a torrent, j 
iras for several hours dead against us, so that wc could | 
larcly hold our own ; and at day-dawn we had but i 
ust passed the lofty headland of La lleve. 

That lofty headland, as many readers know, is 
ormed of chalk-cliffs, and the sinuous shore at its 
•aso strewed with jagged, fantastic rocks. Tliis was 
nee, it is suid, the favourite resort of Bcriiurditi iSt 
'ierre, the author of Paul and Vmiim'a, and a native 
f Havre dc Grace. wJio there studied the clcmcntul 
ihenomena* which he, in after-life, embodied in his 
escription of the wreck of tlie San LVma. 

I knew nothing of this at the time 1 am writing of; 
nd if I had, Bernardin St Pierre would assuredly 
'Bve found no place iu riiy thoughts, which were paiii- 
ully pre-occupied by two paramount facts— namely, 
ho rapid increase of the wind, and the existence 
f a current, which helped the wind not only to drive 
IS upon the shore, but upon (lie most rocky jiart of 
he shore, whereon tlie surf was Irapiug at a gigantic 
iclght, and with the sound of thdtulei. 

An accident capped the terrors of the situation. 
[*110 extra strength exerted by one of the seamen to 
;eep the boat at sea, had the effect of snapping the 
dado of his oar short off, and w'e were at the mercy 
)f the furious elements. 

^ Bowling, who had scarcely spoken since we hauled 
dm the boat, and who was still acutely suffering 
irom the injury to his foot, now interfered in his usual 
tern, decisive manner. 

* Hand here the oar still left,’ he said : * place it in 
he stem rowlock, and 1 will endeavour to beach the 
K>at as favourably as may be, since nothing better can 
le done. Bemember, all of you to leap out, if you ore 
lot thrown out of the boat, the instant it strikes the 
•hore, and tlien run swiftly ahead. Shouldtthc surf 
ivertakeyotti fall down flat on your bellies, and cling to 
my thing you can lay hold of— to the sand, by digging 
'Our, Angers into it, if nothing better offers ; and so 
)Q, ditto repeated, till you find yourself high and dry. 
rhere are^ 1 see, people, either fishermen or peasants, 
in the shore observing ue. They will, no doubt, render 


what assistance fhcy*L«n, so that tt*s tpon the cards I 
that we may all yet live to be buried in an elm suit, I 
with all the honours.* J 

^ * And yt^u,’ I exclaimed — ‘ how, with that crippled 1 
limb, will you he able to manage?’ * 

‘ Like yourself— the best way I can. And how be 
silent, if you please, and prepare for a race with King 
Death.* 

The boat, urged by wind and sea, d^ve swiftly 
towards the shure, and was dexterously guided by 
Dowling to nil opening betw'ecn rocks, towards which 
uro were directed by tbe gestures of the people on 
the shore. Tt-ii or more fearful minutes passed, and 
then we were lifted and borne along upon the buck of 
a terrific surf-wiive, which receding, dropped the boat 
upon the shore with n force that sniiished in its befltom, 
and threw us all out upon the pebbly sand. Wliat 
immediately follou'cil, 1 do not distinctly remember. 

I know that 1 ran landward the moment I regained 
my feet ; that T was caught hy the boiling flood, and 
smashed upon the sands: then followed a sense of 
Ruflocation, of despair, and, finally, spasms of excru- 
ciating pain, from which I recovered to find myself 
still oil the rude shore, hut lieyond reach of the waves, 
and sedulously ministered to by a iiumbe|^ of lialf- 
pcasaiit, hall- fisher French men and women, directed 
by a pudg 3 % bustling little clerical gentleman, whom I 
afterwards knew to be the kind and good Father 
Meiidoii, parish priest of Moiivilliera, a village not 
very far inland. 

As soon as 1 had sufliciontly regained consciousness, 
and felt the assurances of the good people about me 
that T had siiilhred no serious injury to be true, my 
thoughts and inquiries reverted to niy boat-companions. 
Tao of them, 1 found, bad been carried out to sea, and 
of course drowned, Dowling had been rescued with 
life, after incurring friglitfug injuries; Mr Tyler had 
esca])od with even less of mishap than myself ; and tho 
four other sailors witli not at all serious hurts and 
bruises. 

We were all carried to farmhouses, •the owners 
or hahitaiits of whirsh if, acjcordiiig to our notions, poor 
in purse, were abundantly rich in generous feeling. 
Mr Tyler had s;iid he was an American, and the con- 
clusion, which I did not contradict, was, that we were 
all of the same nation, though I am quite sure our 
treatment avuuUI not have been one whit less kfndly 
bad our entertainers known from the first that, except 
Mr Tyler, wc WTro all their 'natural enemies* — to 
quote an atnicious popular phrase of tliat time and age. 

It was all over with poor Dowling! lie had been 
injur<>(l internally to such a degree, that lie could not 
possibly survive more than a few hours — perhaps not 
one. This was coiiiniuiiicatcd to him as tenderly as 
possible through me by the doctor whom Bktlier 
Meudon had Biininioiied in g^eat haste from Monvilliera. 

The first officer of liie Scout received the announce- 
ment with a smile— brave, though feeble. would 
rather,* lie murmured, * have ilied in battle, than thus 
faint out life, as one' may say: it, however, comes 
to the sauiu thing a* last.’ 

Father Meudon. with tears in his found, beady black 
eyes, entreated me to explain to the moribund that he, 
F%thcT Meudon, prayed him to have heed, whilst there 
was yet time, to tho salvation of his immortal sonl ; 
only to lie assured, Fachcr Meudon declared, through 
tl^ie iiistrunicntality of the Holy Homan Catholic 
Church, into the oosoni of which he was ready and 
anxious to admit the dying sinner even at the eleventh 
hour. 

I translated what the kindly intending priest said ; 
and Dowling, with a slight glimmer obout his eyeis of 
the old reckless privatcei* spirit, bade ma tell tbe good 
little gentleman that ho would more than that^ to 
oblige him, only he must let him, Dowling, have some 
five minutes* previous conversation with me. 
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Fttther Meudon was delighted with paraphrase 
the dying seaman’s reply, and after earnestly 
impressing upon me the vital necessity of quickly 
despatching any merely mundane busings 1 might 
hove to arrange with his penitent, left the room. 

*I must be quick and brief/ said Bowling as the 
door closed; 'life, I require no docstor to tell me, is 
I ebbing fiist» In the first place, Linwoqd, take this 
pocket-book* 1 apimiut you my executor. Will you 
undertake the trust?’ 

'Most wUlingly.’ ' 

'Thanks, thanks! The old couple— my father 
and mother— live at Camberwell. You will find the 
atldress amongst the papers. Tiie money is of course 
for them. Webbe, to whom 1 have ever done my 
dutyf will, there is no fear, do his by me. I think lie 
will have to hand you over about three hundred 
pounds, supposing the ('ohmhia to have slipped through 
onr fingers. Let him state the amount iiiiiiself : if he 
cheats anybody, it will be liiniBolf, not me. That also 
“will be for the old c;ouple. And if,* said Dowling with 
a perceptiblo tremor of voire, ‘you will see them, and 
say their son died as a British seaman should, it would 
be kind.' 

1 proiqised to see liis parents ; and the poor fellow, 
having first swallowed a glass of wdiie— he was sink- 
ing fast — ^proceeded : « 

'And now, having squared iho yards as regards 
myself, let mo spoak.of something which, from certaiq 
words I liave lieard drop, I believe con<ierns you, 

^ though how or why 1 cannot understand- 1 alludo to 

Maria Wilson, who* 

' Ha I I beg pardon ; go on, pray.* 

'What I have to say about her is shortly this: 
Somewhere about fourteen or fifteen years ago, the 
Wasp privateer took on board oft Beal a ITrcnch- 
woman and a child. Madame Broussard the woman 
called herself. 1 suspected tlie child, which I do not 
think I saw during the voyage out, to bo Webbe's. 
That, howe^r, was no business of mine, and I may be 
wrong. Another sip of wine; and don't, Linwood, 
glare at me so. My brain feels dull and swimmy — 
give me the wine.* 

'It is in your hand. Let me hold it to your lips.* 
'Better, clearer, stronger now! We sailed to 
Madeira, wlierc we iiad often been before. One 
Wilson, a good fellow, with odd ways about bini, lived 
there. His brimstone of a wife — a Frenchwoman — 
died soon after giving birth to a daughter, the Maria 
Wilson now in .lersey. Well, Wilson himself had 
slipped his cable suddenly some time before we arrived 
at Madeira, and had left a will appointing Webbe his 
executor, and the guardian of his child. Tho property 
wasjp be invest^ in the British funds— only two 
hundM a year* to be drawn out for tho daughter's 
maintenance and education till she reached her seven- 
teenth birthday, at whidi ago *shc might marrj^ and 
the accumulated money with interest was to be hers 
absolutely. Wilson, as I told you, was a queer 

stick This faintness again * 

Wine once mor^ brought back light to the darken- 
ing eyes — strength to the fluttering speech: 

'We sailed for England with Madame Broussard 
and two children, both, it was said, of about the sasue 
age, and we got wrecked on tlie Galway coast. The 
vessel was not tlie Wasp^ mind you. Wilson’s diild,’ 
he faintly proceeded after a pausp,«'will come into 
something like twenty thousand pouifds, and it would 
he a thousand pities that that poor ]>oltroon Harry 

Webbe should— should * 

He stopped, and presently I could hear what is called 
Ibe rattle in his throat. I once more gave him wine ; 
and the expirftig flame of life* leaped up for a moment 
iN^htly in the socketdi 

'*lt ’s no fault of mine, Webbe,* ho etdaimed, ‘that 
the, CtAtmhia was recaptured t Bravo^ Bawlings, a 


I capital shot I You *11 shave the Frenchmen's whiskers . 
yet. Ha, ha, ha ! what a confounded splutter they 
make in the igater. Be ready, Snglitlimeii, to bqard 
in the smoke. Fire I’ 

That was the last word audible to ' mortal ears 
Bobert Dowling uttered. 


• THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

Tarm to custom and the autumnal equinox, aavana 
and philOBopbers have found their way back to town, 
as well as ordinary folk — the officers of tho scientific 
societies arc determining whose salaries shall be raised, 
and what shall be ^le order of meetings for six 
busy montbr to come — and publishers are ready with 
supplies for tho thousands who, having recreated 
themselves in idleness during tho vacation, are now, 
as the long evenings come on, eager to read auytbipg 
amusing. In no former year has there been so mncli 
attention paid to marine natural history by amateurs 
and students, as in the present : from all parts of the 
coast we hr.'ir of researches which will advance science 
more or less, and help to fill the pages of scien- 
tific journals. One party— comprisiag a well-known 
naturalist, and a brace of professors,^ Scottish and 
German — bad a rare pbilosophieal lioliday on the 
Firtlf of Cl 3 ’de, catching all sorts of queer sea-animuls 
off the shores of Arran, and converting them into 
subjects fur drawings and dissections, and uUimatel)' 
for papers, which can hardly appear anywhere else 
than in the Philusophivnl Traiaactionx* Among those 
who took flight to the Alps were Dr '.^ndall and 
Mr Huxley, whoso interesting inquiries into the 
structure of glaciers we iiotic^ some months ago. 
Desirous to test their views bj'' a second examination, 
these two gentlemen have made such a survey of 
some of Mont BlHnc*8 glacuers as fully to conflrm their 
former conclusions. Tlie doctor, accompanied by a 
friend and one guide, ascended to the top of tho 
mountain, while Mr Huxley waited their return all 
alone at the Grauds Muhts, He waited seventeen 
hours, 60 long w'crc the adventurers delayed ahd 
w'earied bj’’ soft and treacherous snow. This inquiry 
is believed to involve certain consequences important 
to geological science. Imjiortant in another way, 
and regarded with much satisfaction, is a recout event 
at Glasgow: w'c refer to the appointment of au 
American geologist, ’ Mr 11. D. liogers, as Begius 
rrofessor of Natural History in the university of that 
cit 3 '. — ^The talk about what was done by the British 
Association has not died iiwa 3 '^, when news comes that 
the meeting of the Canadian Association at Toronto 
surprised every one, even the Canadians themselves: 
they knew nut till this gathering took place that 
Canada could muster so many real representatives of 
science. 

Among the resolutions passed by the British Asso- 
ciation at their late meeting, one commends itself to 
general attention — namely, that government should he 
requested to send out an exploring expedition to that 
great river of Eastern Africa, the Zamtesi. — And on 
tho western coast, geographers and nierdiants Itavo 
been for some time agreed that on annual expedition 
sliould be sent to the Niger. Tlie one for this, year, 
under Dr Baikie and Lieutenant Glover, was heard of 
a few weeks since. The party had left Brass Biver 
for the Niger, with fifty Kroomen and twenty-five 
natives ef tho river bonks, and used to the climate. 
A botanist is with them, and they have the means 
of institating scientific inquiries. Mf Maegregor Lahrd 
is making arrangements to run sevend steamers 
periodically to trading-ports on the ooast and up the 
river ; and ' as by his contract with the Admirsdty he 
is bound to convey deck-passengers of the negto race 
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bo can read and write English, fh>m Fernando Po 
» all i^ts below the Niger and Chadda, it is hoped 
lat a element of civilisation will he introduced 
ito the interior' by the' return of liberated Africans to 
leir native country in considerable numbers.’ Dr 
ivingitone is of opinion that the rivers of Africa 
ill he crowded with* vessels ‘before dfty years are 
rer. Apropos : the doctor has given to the Climnber 
\ Commerce at Manchester a statement concerning 
le resources of tliat continent ; and Edinburgh 
id Glasgow have given to him the freedom of 
leir dties. Mr Laird has sent to the same Chamber 
lecimons of woven cotton-cloth from Africa, soft, 
lOUgh coarse, and of various colours ; among which 
le red and blue dyes are remarkable. And with all 
lis, we must not omit a higl^* interesting fact from 
orth Africa: the French hale bored artesian wells 
I various parts of the Sahara, in tho pr4)vince of 
onstantine, with marked success. All the borings — 
fvon or eight in number — yield water; some about 
liundred quarts a minute; but from two the dis- 
large in a minute is iiinro than 4000 quarts. The 
mperature is said to bo 21 degrees; if (;eiitigrau'i is 
eant, it corresponds with <»V) degrees of Fahrenheit, 
is impossible to exaggerate the rcBults that niay 
How from these borings. No greater benefit could 
! conferred on the natives. We are told that when a 
tout fi-om the soldiers announced the outburst of the 
ater, the Arabs crowded round ; some stooped to 
ink, to wash their hands and face, mothers dipped 
eir children into the gushing element; and many 
lling on their knees, gave thanks to Allah and the 
ronch. What will be the further effect on the natives, 
mains ta^lx! seen ; but already a tribe had given up 
eir wanderings, and settled and built a village, and 
•gan to till the land near one of the wells. Since 
doroon set his famous wells flowing, there has liccii 
» happier application of science in the desert; and 
9 see no reason why artesian wella should not he 
itnerous in the wilderness, and along the lino of our 
erland route. 

Another item from the tropics is, that a scientific 
irty has set out front l^cmcrara, to ascend the river, 
id explore for gold in the mountains oi the interior, 
roof has been given that gold c:;i8tB there ; indeed, 
at it is the Dorado which Tla’eigh meant to discover. 
And further — to some readers the most interesting of 
I — the Dutch government have made arrangements 
id sent out the necessary preliminary instruetions 
r tho abolition of slavery in all their West Indian 
•lonies. 

We liear that tlie Niagara and Agamemnon are to 
Bcharge their coils of Atlantic telegraph cable into 
receptAle prepared for the purpose at Plymouth ; 
id BO for another year or two Bteamers must still 
intinue to be tho mesBengerB between us and llie 
nited States. — The French government are consider- 
g a* line to pass under sea from Marseille to Ilycres, 
lOnce to Corsici^ thence to Constantinople. — The 
:ble for completing the Mediterranean line from 
cance to Algeria, is laid from Sardinia to the African 
last, 125 miles, excepting a length of imueii miles, 
he greatest depth between the two points was found 

• he 1000 fathoms for a space of ten miles. Owing 

• this and other accidents, the 162 miles of cable 
dd out fell short by the numlier above mentioned, 
telegraph to India is now the prime desideratum. 
Among mlicellaneouB scientific facta, we notice Mr 
asmyth’s proposition that * all substances in a molten 
inditton are specifically heavier than the anme sub- 
aaoea in their unmolten state.* He recommends a 
noluiioa derivable therefrom to the attention of 
lol^ats, as *an explanation of many plienomena of 
uption or upheaval of the earth’s crust — ^namely, 
ikt on the approach to the point of solidification, 
oltea nunaral aubstances below tlie mtMt of the earth 


must, in aocordatioe with 1his.^biwi expand, and. tend 
to elevate or burst up the solid omat. Of which a 
striking confirmation is’ revealed to- us by the lunar 
surface, as seen through powerful telescopeiu’— Mr 
Robert Mallet, in his FourUt Fepart on JEarthgiaJIse , 
P/iemmena, discusses the catalogue of 6000 eartfiqnakes 
published by the British Association. Among import* 
ant facts, l^c finds that earthquakes in eitter iMOii* 
sphere respectively, aro most numeroiA in winter. 
The plac'e where most convulsion is at present felt it 
the island of Luzon, in the Indian Archipelago. Ho 
describes a new seizmometer, or earthquake-measurer, 
of Ips own iincntion, in which four* heavy balls, one 
for each quarter of the compass, set in motion by the 
shock, describe its direction and intensity. To arrive 
at satisfactory conclusions as to the extent and Propa- 
gation of the disturbance, he has made experiments 
during the gregt blasting operations at Holyhead, in 
some of which eigft tons of powder have been fired at 
once. In one instance, * the shexsk was so great as to 
be felt at a distance of two miles, and even to throw 
crockery off a shelf at a distance of eight miles.’— Dr 
Daubeny bus rc.ad a final report on the Vitality of 
Seeds, summing up the results of experiments carrM 
on for sevenlecm years. These contradict tlie popular 
notion that seeds possess an unlimited vitality. The 
experiments# were started with a given number 
seeds, and continued with them year after year; and 
as all except four lost their vitality, he considers the 
trial at an end. *The greater number of seeds,’ he 
says, ^ lose their vitality at eight years, and forty-three 
years is tlie longest period to which they retain it.* 
The statements concerning the growth of seeds found 
ill mummies he holds as not supported by satisfactory 
evidence. Dr Holinnnn, I’rofcssor of Botany at Giessen, 
has published a book, Witferung und Wachsihum^ 

* Weatiier and Growth, or Ejaments of Climatology aa 
ailecting Plants, ’ a large book, filled with details In 
which the student may glean valuiihle information. The 
author takes the year 1854, gives a table of its climate, 
the eflTect produced thereby oh thirteen plAits specially 
chosen for trial; shews the daily development m 
leaves, stems, and blossoms, by a scale of coloured 
curved lines ; ard from all this he deduces tlie effect 
of the main conditions of weather on the growth of 
plants. 

A successful application of the steam-jet to ventila- 
tion has been made in a mine near Bradford, York- 
shire. The jcl turned omat the upper end of a series of 
pipes, drew off the foul air, and in thirty minutes, the 
miners couhi descend into passages wdiicli before were 
fatallj' filled with choke-damp. — Boydell’s * traction 
engine and endless railw'ay ’ has proved its capability . 
by drawing four trucks laden with forty-two tons of 
timber from Thetford to Woolwich at the rate of four 
miles an hour, some part over liad country -roads. The 
engine lays down thb * pattens’ or endless rail for 
itself, and travels on the ordinary highways. It is the 
second which the government have purchased ibr 
dock-yard .''irvicc; we hear that it will do tlie work 
of sixty horses, and that an officer^ was appointed ta 
w.atch it while on the way from Norfolk with a view 
to purchase for use in India. — We learn from Captain 
(ktltoifs annual rgport, that 8506 miles of railway 
were open at the end of 1856, employing twelve ^rsoiia 
to the mile. The number of passengers carried in that 
^enr was 12fi,o47»502, nearly 11,000,000 more than &■ 
lK55~that an astonishing development has taken plaoe- 
in * goods traffic’ — that, in the captain’s opinion, low 
fares are most profitable to the company— and that he- 
recommends the adoption of measures for proteqting 
shareholders from the delinquencies of dlrectoRK— The 
Lancaster and •Ulverstode lUilway As Hotewortliy for 
tangible advantages in addi^og to the traffic^ as the 
line is carried across Morecambe Bay, protected by 
a sea-wall wliich protects 2 ( 14 ^ acrea in its rear 



wUch find fblldd 0T«r-^i6 mo^ 
' ‘f^nj^enmi estuiui'jr* nioitllui of^tho two 


«t^iimi, Kent nod Levon, are crossed hy bridges 
eufd on hollow iron piles* the bases of which are 
%r^d disks, sunk deep in the sand. — ^Tlie locomotive 
-constructed for tlie special use of the emperor our ally 
is made to do what many English locomotives should 
do— bttne its own smoke. Tiie coal is Jaid on an 
ascending sldpe of bars, and so perfect is tlie combus- 
tion of Sie gases, tliat the solid portion is at once 
converted into coke ; the process, in fact, is one by 
which coke Is made as fast as needed. 

A valuable paper by IJr Lombard on Mowitain 
CHiliates considered in a Medical Point of Vieii\ has lately 
appeared in a periodical published at Geneva, and 
tgansHited in an English journal. The author takes 
up the whole question of iiiountain climates ; shews in 
what instances they are hurtful, wd in what bene- 
ficial; and tliat much depends A a difference of 
a thousand feet. Indeed, it would appear that the 
weakly and the diseased re((uire to be as carefully 
advised os to tlie choice of a luouatain residence,^ as to 
tliat of a mineral hath or spring. The prior of the 
Hospice of St Bernard, the liighest permanently inha- 
bited poiqt in Europe — 8129 feet— replies to questions 
concerning the effects of the elevated climate: ‘Tlic 
diseases to which the monks are liabloi arc inflam- 
raations of the chest. The greater number of them 
become asthmatic after a certain number of years, and 
are obliged to go down again to the plain. Those 
who have been born among the mountains can reside 
for a long time with impunity at the convent.* 
It is curious and instructive to notice that certain 
diseases appear natural to certain lieiglits— nstlima, 
for example, to tlio higliest. On the oilier liaiid, 
*if the low valleys or medium regions of our Alps 
present a great number of phtliisicnl cases, this 
disease becomes r.m‘r and rarer as we ascend, inso- 
much tliat, at a hciglit above 3280 feet, we. meet 
only with a few isolated cases, and at 4920 feet, pul- 
monary phtltisis entirely 'disappears. Tliis phtliisical 
zone, above and below which tliis disorder di8ap])ear8, 
may be approximately fixed at between 1G40 and 3280 
ibet.* The doctor classifies the climates under three 
beads : 1. ' Climates at once tonic and southing (below 
32801* as at Mornex, St Gervais, and places overlook- 
fatetlie lakes of Thun, Brictiz, and Lucerne. 2. * Tonic 
and invigorating climates (about 3280 feet),’ as Mon- 
netier, Treize Arbres on tlie Salcve, Yoirons, Lalliaz, 
and others. 3. * Climates essentially tonic and exciting 
(above 3280 feet),’ as Comballaz, Grion, Gurnigel, 
Kosenlaui, the fiighi, and others. Acconliiig to the 
disease, such should be the remedial climate. *lf,’ 
pursues the doctor, in a passage wliich we think it 
desirable to reproduce hero — *if the respiration be 
freer, tlie circulation more* regular, and the digestion 
more active, it is evident that ft is by modifying the 
fitnetions of assimilation and sanguinification (Itema- 
tosis), tliat the air of heights gives a new life to debili- 
tated constitutidhs ; and, on the other iiand^ tliat if 
tlie muscular vigpur he increased, the sleep more 
tranquil, and the intellectual functions c.alincr, it is 
because tlie air of mountains exercises a twofold action 
on tlie nervous system — sedative ai^rcgards tlie brain, 
and stimulating in respect to the functions depending 
on the nervous centres, tlw spinal marrow, and the 
ganglions. It thus definitely ap})C]iTs that, when we, 
wisli to render nutrition more complifi:e, and re-estab- 
.lish the equilibrium, between the animal and mental 
piions, we riiould recommend a sojourn in some 
locality ; while we should carefully avoid the 
_ , exciting therapeutic agents vrhenever we have 
with plethoric persons disposed te inflammations 
|^;li4li)iorrhages, and y^ho are excessively nervous, or 
under some organic disease accompanied with 
gt»at vasculaj lrritabilityf Tliese conclusions 


are wjbm qmiij^dejwtlbn by thole health- 

seekeiii to the sea-tide, ^ themjems there 

for wMk|i, on^jw'tiihi'home feeling' tpbve ilbig^ and 
**'*i%f" when they went. 

Tlie statisticB issued fh>i^;the Mining [Record OlRce 
have now assumed a veiy important character. ‘ With 
each year,’ as Mr Bobert Hunt says,- * attempts have 
been made to enlarge the circle of. inquiry and tlie ^ 
result is, tliat the Mineraf^Btatistics for 1866, just 
publislied by Messrs Longman, ‘embrace every import- 
ant branch of our mineral industries.’ The volume is 
prefaced hy a laudatory notice from .Sir Roderick 1. 
Murcliiaon, as director of the Museum of Practical 
Geology, nientioning the very inteKsting circum- 
stance it diacloses, that the produce of coal in the 
United Kingtiom has nqw readied tlie enormous annual 
amount of miffions of tons! We may mention, 
likewise, as a proof of tlie enlargement of our iron 
trade, that tlie quantity of pig-iron manufactured in 
the year was upwards of 3^ million tons, from C22 
blast-furnaces. Sucli returns, it may he interesting to 
know, arc obtained upon application, without any 
hesitation on tlie part of those engaged in our great 
mineral industries. 


ARISE YE, AND DEPART. 

Arise ye, and depart ; for this Itt uot your rest— il. 10. 

Abtsk ye, and depart ; for never more 
Can sliiiie the sun upon the darkened cloud. 

Can lafe licr iHhinuel, lust Hope, restore 
Unto tlie soul ? That soul like Hag.ar bowed 
And gazing o'er the w:iste; weaving her shroud 
From out the sorrow hived within licr breRst : 

Siie lists to murniiirs, uttered not aloud, 

To the wing-music of an angel guest — 

* Arise ye, and depart ; for this is not your rest/ 

Arise ye, and depart ; yon setting sun 
Casts iengtliened .shadows down the stony way ; 
The shattered sunbeams, angels one by one 
Are stealing ; leaves are blushing o*er decay ; 
And Ocean moans his brokcn-licarted lay 
In Nature's ear ; and Nature wuni, opprest, 

With lieariiig nil lier wayward eliildren pray 
To her, liut syllables that higli behest — 

* Arise ye, and depart ; for this is not your rest.' 

Arise yc, and depart ; all steeped in iigh^ 

That lieaven-proinised land lies far before ; 

Tiic cloud l>y day, the pillared fire by night, 

Shall beacon onward to that distant siiorc : 

There every hope lost from tiie earthly a^irc, 
And wildly inonriiod, is gtiriiered to the brdhst, 

And from the Tfee of Lite can fall no more 
^ A withered leaf. W'ayworn and care-opiiTcst, 
‘Arise ye, and depart; for this is not your rest.’ 
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THE iriOnLAND SEASON. 

?o no small portion of tho fashionable world of 
iondon, and to that extensive class throiigh<ji:t the 
ountry at large whose movements are regulated 
y the capita], there are few routes more atjvac- 
ive than those that lead towards thu north of 
cotland. Autumnal tourists have ceased to travel 
)r the sake of recording their impressions of scenery, 
r with a hope of encountering romantic incidents 
y the road. Thcro are, indeed, no places worth 
xploring within the compass of a sliort iioliday, that 
avc not become almost unpleasantly familiar bj' 
3peated description. A salutary impression, moreover, 
as of late been made upon the public iniiid, that the 
lain object of travel is not so luiicli sight-seeing as 
) obtain purer air, relaxation from business, and the 
iieerfulness of spirit that varioty and exercise almost 
ivarmbly confer. So, leaving (•'crinaii spaa and 
rerman doctors to stately dow'agers and i)ompous 
ivalids in general, and tho tamo slioros of llrigliton 
nd Sciirboroiigli to such as prefer ca.se to cvorciae, 
yearly increasing number of travellers make for 
le Highlands, anticipating, we may suppose, greater 
ijoymcnt in scrambling upon ponies over wild 
lountains. far beyond cities and railw!<y.4, or strolling 
y the heathery hracs of some rom-uitic valley. Tliou- 
uids of such visitors every autumn invade tho north, 
lid may be encountered during August and September 
1 the most remote corners — perhaps sketching the 
imous cave of Strathaird, tisliiiig on Loch Marec, or 
.imbing Hen Cruachan. 

The indiilerent accommodation provid(>d in former 
lues for travellers, gave an additional zest to the 
atural inconveniences of the route. Tlie oiirlier 
ice of tourists could astonish friendly listeners at 
omo with a recital of dangers not altogether ima- 
inary. It was not unusual to hear of :i party, too 
iinfldent of their walking-power, and unaware of the 
msumplivo effects of mountain air upon the fullest 
allety getting benighted or overtaken by mist, and 
wing their relief to an accidental meeting with a 
elated shepherd or a suspicious gamekeeper; or it 
as somettmes happencil that an adventurous band, 
lOluding smral ladies, have pushed forward, hungry 
nd exlieuBted, to a bothk, dignified by tho partial 
aide^books into an inn, and found the < good refrosh- 
lent* . resolve itself into whisky, smokpd ftikes, and 
ll^d Wrings, while the * comfortable beds’ were as 
nab^Wnted with sheets as the fireplaces with grates. 
As a growing appreciation 'of the great natural 
sauty of ^HiglilaBd scenery led oveiy season to an 
icresise of Tisitorsi theio naturally, arose a demand 


for bettes accommodation ; but it was found extremely 
difficult to convince native innkeepers of tbe neces^ 
sity for amendment in that respect. Innovation 
of any kind is irksome to Highlanders, and in 
tliat now suggested there was an implied censure of 
national habits highly disagreeable to a sensitive 
people. Nor was their estimate of the character of 
the friendly invaders calculated to impress them with 
satisfactory reasons for gratifying what they looked 
upon as pA>iudice8, for it must be owned that Celtic 
innkeeper!#, in common with Celts in general, regarded 
tourists as harmless imbeciles, whose delusion was 
to (dimb witliout purpose the steepest mountains, to 
dredge patiently fur useless sea- weed and shells, and 
to get drenched in infatuated admiration of a water-fall. • 
They could not coniprulieiul how such indifference to 
out-of-door comfort as these pursuits implied, was 
compatible with luxurious habits at home ; but John 
null, with characteristic obtiinacy, preferred his 
tastes, and determined to gratify them. It was Vsdn' 
attcniptiiig to peisuadc him that raw whisky was a 
superior tonic to niont:, that Athol-brdle formed the 
most ex>icuroan of dishes, or that a daily newspaper 
was a superfluous luxury. He insisted on cooking as 
at liome, demanded carriage-roads instead of bridle- 
tracks, got sleamors placed on the most inaccessible 
lakes, and had a iiiodicnl practitioner introduced into 
every iiarish: and, further to assist this assimilation 
of milliners, ho carried some of his own innkeepers 
into the country. This practice is still maintained, and 
threatens in a few years to make a s|>ecirneu of the 
native race of iniikeeperB as rare as a capercailzie. 
Even at present, in thoso instances wlicrc the landlord’s, 
country displays itself in an unmistakable Bobb-sIubb 
or rorthsliirc* accent, the landlady or bead-waiter is 
pretty sure to havo ciimu across the Border. 

All Highland innkeepers, native or imported, have 
one general failing — they are notorious grumblers. 

I Tiiis iin:^ - .'able trait is probably duo to the rareness jpf 
I their experience of bhat medium of fortune proverbially' 

I declared favourable to mental equanimity. JTor nkte 
months of the year they vegetate in hotels as capacious 
and gloomy as old castles, indulging in no lirelier 
meditations than heavy rents and expensive estgjtg 
Jislinients suggqpt, whenias, during tiie autumnal 
quarter, mone/ pours so profusely into their pockets^ 
that visions of sudden fortune come upon thmn. as 
vividly as second-sight. 

Tlie contrast between these unequal divisSoUi of the 
year is indeed grievoun Slowly und drearily jrevolve 
the unprofitable winter, spring, and summer. For. 
many months there appears no ^sltor more lucrative 
than an exciseman. or a 8tnq| commercial traveller; 
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m iny indic^tioDB that .public eventB, a* the etate of 
■trade and political relations, supply. Objects of general 
curiosity, or seasons of national alarm, such as the 
difibrent exhibitions of London, Dublin, ai^ Paris, an 
election, or a*‘mr, very gravel}" affect him, since they 
tend to diminish the number of travcHers. 

But the dullest winter and cofdest spring must 
terminate, and with the genial snmmer mine host gets 
more lively. His cellora are examined ; his stud ascer- 
tained to ^ frerii ; his carriages are repainted ; and his 
advertisements are issued. Alas I tourists will no more 
travel before the prorogation than if prohibited by act 
tif parliament. It is surely not without reason that 
tlie ready landlord denounces the fashionable tyranny 
that deprives visitors of seeing a Highland summer in 
Lte prime. Occasionally, the long days of June are 
snlivened by the arrival of a newly married puic, or a 
noisy party of botanical students. Hot unfrequently 
an Oxford or Cambridge tutor, about to spend the long 
vacation in Scotland with a party of pupils, applies for 
rooms. Sqch an ofibr is not accepted without hesi- 
tation, since the requisite accommodation involves a 
considerable portion of the hotel. Hcvenheless, the 
season may be bad, so — not without a vivid antici- 
pation of the indignant air with which a traveller, 
arriving when the house is full, points to the * ample 
iccommodation ' advertised in Bradshaw — the landlord 
nrs on the prudent side. The arrival of the iindcr- 
^doates communicates some bustle to the quiet inn, 
sriiich gradually extends throughout the parish. So 
profitably do these young gentlemen employ their 
elsure, that in a few days there is not n rare fern, an 
intiqiie bridge, or a romantic water-fall, but is as 
hmiliar to them as the capacity of the swiftest pony 
n the inn stables, or the troutfulncss of the best pool 
sn the river. ^ 

As the season proper draws nearer, fhe innkeeper’s 
Riixiefy grows more intense, and induces him to hold 
long consultations with his better-half in the back- 
parlour. We shall suppose, however, that parliament 
IS quietly prorogued without the occurrence of any 
ifitoward crisis to affect tlio travelling tendencies of 
;he thousands that huny to railway stations. Among 
:he earliest symptoms of the coming season is the 
POMage of sportsmen to the moors.* These, having 
;heir lodges furnished with every necessary, are of little 
idvantage to the innkeeper. Fortunately for him, they 
'erm hut an insignificant portion of English visitors. 
<t is for tourists proper, the cigss that have no Tiome 
^ut an hotel, that our host opens his doors. Presently 
ffoops of these, striking off from Perth, Im'erness, 
Dban, or Aberdeen, appear in ^le most remote dis- 
Ticts. The innkeeper is now busy and cheerful, 
blmost every hour, polite parties in carriages, and 
nore clamorous sets in those curious w'alking costumes 
dth which English fancy loves to varj" the tartan, 
bid their way to the inn ; while, if situated upon any 
if tlie main lines of travel, morning and evening 
xiaches deposit their tired occupants at its doors. 
STithin, waiters and chambermaids bustle about, bells 
ire constantly ringing, and every corner is alive, from 
die sacred recesses of the back-parlonr, where the 
bostess scores bills over the closed to the topmost' 

'V It is not unamniring to notice the general connection In the 
puhUc mind between grouse-ahooting and legislation. Tired 
iSiialon are popularly represented at the close of oaob parlla- 
■Mltta» session as longing to recruit their energies on the 
IjSMtMh moors. Mow, the fact Is,** that tho number of M.P.'a 
Njj^g moors Is extremely small, and of that numbor it is no 
pAmeoto observe their celd«irity la greater as sportsmen than as 
usimM The Imes of Highland shootings belong mostly to 
liiB.^taoiiS!yed middle elass^snoh as bsidccra, brewers, oftlcers, 
sountqrf sBUemen, and tiisFlke. 


galTQt,, Amid . iR tiiis excitement, .the Jiaipwlandlard 
etmnds "unroov^, stud— the impers'oDation mif/order— 
•nperintends with unwearied civility sutd feb^umolir 
each arrival and depeitiire. 

Emergencies occosionally^arise that demand the 
exercise of his utmost Such may be the case on, 
for example, the arrival of what Mr Boswell would call 
— an Illustrious Party. Late in the evening, when the 
hotel is crowded, an imposing equipage — perhaps that 
of a foreign prince— drives up to the door. The host 
is puzzled — even the fertile genius gf the head-waiter 
is unable to suggest any satisfactory expedient. The 
crisis is very grave ; for should the Illustrious Party 
suspect the state of matters, they will order fresh 
horses, and proceed another stage. Our host cannot 
for a moment entertain this alternative. An idea 
strikes him. Whispering some words to his anxious 
wife, he knocks at the dcMir of one of the general 
visitors, and, upon admission, proceeds to narrate the 
peculiar circumstances of tho case. Artfully dwelling 
upon the exalted rank of tho arrival, lie endeavours 
to excite his listener’s sympathy, and concludes with 
insinuating, as gently as possible, a modest wish 
that the gentleman would give up his bedroom for a 
single night. The gentleman, however, is marvellously 
indifferent to the claims of the great party, but at 
last, through continued solicitation, expresses a surly 
willingness to abandon his apartment if anotlier can be 
procured for him. Most politely is he thanked by the 
landlord, who retires to repeat the same process wit)b> 
as many guests as lie needs first-rate apartmenu^'V 
and thereafter awaits the return of his wife. 
lady’s part of the negotiation in like manner requirtid 
considerable tact: she. had been despatched to the 
clergyman’s and to the doctor’s, with a view of coaxing 
their respective wdves to accommodate the ousted* 
guests. Yet, after giving all tliis trouble, it is for from 
improbable that the IllustriouB Party may look rattier 
indignantly at the bill next morning. 

There are few visitors more welcome at a Highland 
inn than a party leisurely posting in one of those huge 
family-coaches with which Englishmen first invaded 
the continent. The landlord, finding its occupants not 
pressed for time, very natural 1y employs every artifice 
to promote their stay. If Paterfamilias is neither 
sportsman nor angler, he is perhaps something of an 
antiquary. In such a case, there arc several myste- 
rious mounds and circles in the neighbourhood, tlie 
archaeology of which is still obscure. Tlum for the 
sketch-books of the younger members of the party 
there are many charming spots that will richly repay 
a visit. It must not be supposed that unpretenmng 
travellers are neglected : Piscator is out all day, -never 
.grumbles at bed or taUe, and pays — ^like a lord. 

The famous reserve of English character nowhero 
more powerfully exhibits itself than in the Highlands. 
The same parties may meet for several days at the 
same inns, travel by tho same conveyances, and visit 
the same curiosities without advancing towards any 
intimacy. There is one occasion, however, during the 
Highland Season, upon which all classes of travellers 
associate on somewhat familiar terms : this is at the 
Horthem Meeting— an annual festival of oonsidmble 
antiquity, held at Inverness about the middle of 
September, where national amusements may be iHlt- 
nessed to great advantage. So far as popularity te 
concerned, the Northern Meeting forms the Derby of 
tho Higlilands. ^’here is always a great ooncoqr*e of 
spectator^ Travellers from inns, sportsmon from sfaeot- 
ing-lioxes, and yachtsmen from the Weifeni Island^ 
Caledonian Canal, or Moray Firth, country gentlemen, 
farmers, and a vast body of the neighbouring rural 
population, hasten to' Inverness. 'Who oan desoribe 
the anxiety of the fair inhabitants of tbift pSoturesque 
town on this occasion, not so murii firam patriotic 
desire that reels may be danced and pibrocihs played to 





Jie ado^tkm of^glith TSBitors, or from on. mppre-' 
imion •Ijhat tbo oharapioiT of the Btone may hot -hef^a 
)ative,-aia .oa aeoonat of the balle that accompany the 
!iM4ival? Hiat such anxiety is neither unnatural nor 
nisplaoedy is easily understood from the number of 
Englishmen thet romour declares to be yearly cn- 
shanted by the fair sirens of the Ness. Some amusing 
itories are told of the difficulty experienced on such 
ntereating occasions in convincing a matter-of-fact 
mtemal guardian from Birmingham or lieeds of the 
iiODOur conferred upon his family by Miss Macpliilabeg's 
icceptance of his son's hand and fortune. The public 
nterest centres of course upon the more legitimate 
>bject8 of the Meeting. The games, indeed, possess 
lonietliing of an Olympic character. No feeble arm 
ian make tlie ca6er— a Imgc fir — describe a circle in 
;heair; nor is it an ordinary achievement to pitch a 
inmmer, weighing sixteen pounds, a distance of one 
lundred feet. The national music is grateful even to 
i^nglish ears— a result probably due ns much t«> being 
leard in open air, as to the acknowledged merit of the 
performers. 

The duration of the TIighland Season, after the clone 
)f the Nortiiern Meeting, depends upon the weather, 
*liich may remain favourable for three or four w'eeks, 
)r not for as many days. Often in the driest autumn 
i chilly niglit towards tlie end of OetoluT is succeeded 
)y au unusually bright morning. Astonished tourists 
iwaken to find the hills covered with snow. The laiid- 
ord tries to palliate the fault, hut in vain. Nervous 
adies recall disagreeable reminiscences of interrupted 
lommunication, and hurry homewards their travelling 
ionipanioni. So bills arc settled, kilts laid aside, 
Isliing-ro .la unjointed, and in a very few days the inn 
8 deserted. The; doleful landlord, ns he sees Jiis latest 
puest depart, locks his cellars, houses his carriages, 
lud saspeiids his newspapers. The dull winter will be 
>11 presently; and as he surveys misty hills, empty 
xiads, and leafioss trees, he would fain slumber till 
lutumn reappears, till * onco again impatient Ixdls, 
iinokiiig horses, and crowding travellers iiroclaim the 
'eturn of the Highland Season. 


GEOGBArny or the nineteenth 

CENTURY. 

BV'uat would old Strabo think if be could return from 
:he sliades and spend a few days with ns ? The ohl^ 
Taveller, we presume, would he an honoured guest at 
die meetings of tlie Geographical Society ; and kindly 
greetings would doubtless be cxclninged between him 
ind Livingstone. How the gallant Raleigh and the 
earned Hakluyt would rcjoic? over the explorations 
if onr later times! The former might remind us 
>f his prophecies, now fnlfllled in the discoveries of the 
inriferous regions of California and Austnili^u *Thnt 
^old and silver in large quantities,' says Raleigh’s 
biographer, ‘w’ere to be come nt in parts of America 
aot possessed by the Spaniards was a persunsion that 
9re could not burn out of Raleigh and he himself 
jays: ‘There are many places of the world, especially 
diuertco, many high and impnasahk mountains, which are 
rery rich and full of gold;* and, relating the fable of 
bhe golden fleece, he observes : ‘ Not far from Caucasus 
there are steep falling torrents, which wash down 
many grains gold, an in many other parts o f the worhlf 
and the people there inhabiting use to set many fleeces 
of wool in those descents of water, in whicJi grains of 
[sold remain, and the water passeth tlirongir.' 

It 4 S truly said that ‘the superstition of one ago 
tiecoraes the phtlosopiiy of the next.’ The vague 
belief of a Haleigb, and the scientific deductions of a 
Murchison, may both precede the actual discovery of 
gold, but ilie fiict at length comes to light, and then 
wo marvel at onr want of fiuth. This great event of 


century is iatimatdijr oonnseted ^ibi tfae science of 
geography, of whtoh*iiWe would say a fbtr wciiids^takihg, 
.‘the Address at tlio Anniversaiy JfsetfBg of tha^ 
Geographical Society ’* as our teat. 

The two awards of gold medals are significant af the 
direction and progress of this important atbdy.* Tlie 
first recipient for this year is Mr A. C. Gregory, to- 
explorations in North Australia — a division of . 
world so important as one of the great colonies of film 
Anglo-Saxon race, and the centre, probably, of future 
civilisation when wc shall have shared the fate of 
‘Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage.’ Mr Gregory’s 
explorations, however, have decided one rathdr uncom- 
fortable fact — that the central portion of this coi|tiaent, 
together with the southern coast- line, are composed 
of an uninhabitable desert, which, geologists suggest,' 
may probably be the dried-up bottom of a sea, *nii 
that there can be no intercommunication over these 
sterile tracts. 

We find, according to the same authority, ‘that 
squatters have extended their dwellings to S. lat. 
23' 41' and E. long. 147 50', or about 500 miles from 
the head of the Gulf of Carpentaria.’ And then comes 
the important news, that a vast district from the 
eastern side of the gulf to the northernmost station 
of our scltlors, ‘is more or less fertile;’ and according 
to the colonial seiTctary, ‘some of us may live to hear 
of tliat hitherto unknown region bc(‘.oming the home 
of a pros|)erous English settlement.* 

Associated witli iMr Gregory's expedition were Dr 
Mueller the botanist, and Mr Wilson the geologist, who 
have given the world the result of their researches. 
It is highly satisfactory to know that the party did 
not suffer from loss of health, and that, during some 
portion of the joiirneyiiiga on the banks of the 
Victoria River, their horses fattened, which facts argue 
favourable conditions for liHitish garrisons and colon- 
ists. The following remark, with .which Sir Roderick. 
Murchison closes tljis portion of his address, is just 
now pregnant with interest. He says^ ‘Ought we to 
f*lose our eyes to the vast importance, not only of 
S'u’iiriiig good harhoiirs of refuge in Northern Aus- 
tralia, but also of there GstabliRhing naval stations, 
wliich would prove invaluable for steam-navigation, 
and where, in the event 6f war, our fleets may 
rendezvous, and thence move directly upon tlie flank 
of any enemy who might be operating against our. 
eastern trade and possessions?’ 

The Ger>grapliiciil Society's Bc>cond medallist for 
1857 is Colonel Waugh, fur his extension of the 
trigonometrical survey of India — completing, in fact, 

‘ the triangiihition of avast tract, comprising 223,000 
square miles.' This work has occupied fifty-four 
years. In considering these details, let those amongst 
us, ‘ who live at home at ease,' think of the perse- 
verance, privation, /ind hardships by which all such 
Rcieiitific improvements have been eflected. Those 
‘ young hearts, liot and restlcb.^’ who are fired by desire 
Riitl ambition for adventure and dislinction, need not 
tear, lii • Alexander, that there will be notliing left 
for them to conquer ; the mere iavestigation of what 
has been done, will prove to ns how much there 
remains to be done. The world is not used up, even in 
geography-books, and progress itself opens new fields 
of observation, and brings us cognizant with cor- 
relative laws, which it may yet take generatioi 
work out. • • 

Amongst thq most important labours of geography 
are tlic maritime surveys. Wt; find that there are 
at present under government orders twenty surveying 
parties in active service. They are equally divided 
among our own coasts and the collies — tlie Medi- 
terranean, the river PiatG, the Soutli-western Pacific, 
and tlie coast of China. Thb immense importajice of. 

I V ISy Sir Roderick I. MurSUson, ffis pMSMtnt 
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ihM OperatSons inaj' not, perbnpfl, at once strUee eome 
A liayVavlio arc landsmen, but * they that go down to 
lie aea in ships and occupy their business in great 
(raters/ know- full well the value' of charts, which 
tora out^witli precision and accuracy 

The edges 

Of sunken ledges, ^ 

md 

The shifting currents of the restless main. 

lut to return to the plain prose of statistical facts. 
Ve learn that 1000 herring-boats annually Osh out of 
Vick on the Caithness coasts, and that they have no 
belter ,to run for. The geographers, in a sjiirit of 
ihilanthropy, common to science, set about diacussiiig 
he alleviation of this evil, suggesting the erection of a 
uitablc harbour. The geologist, too, comes in with 
ome interesting theory (r.ot yet quite made out) 
elative to the changes which take place on this roast. 
At Keith Johnston and Mr .loliii Cloghorn, who have 
levoted much time, says our text-book, * to the obser- 
vation of these phenomenQ, agree that the prevalent 
rave-producing wind WTnrs the headlands into preci- 
lices, whitiii^ sends back the debris by a counter or 
•eflux current which necessarily tends to shoal u]) the- 
ippositc side of the bay.* This law is so ftimpje that 
t w'ould be very pleasant to have it satisfactorily 
iTovcd, and, observes Sir Roderick, ‘we may extend 
he reasouing to those periods of ehangc in the surface 

the globe, when, after the former sea-bottoins were 
aised up to constitute the mass of the present eon- 
tituents, great lines of clifl' were formed in given 
lirectiona, facing, as it were, low tracts covered by 
narine drift/ Adopting this law, we might pronounco 
upon the prevalent winds (;f the prc-Ad<amito time.’ 

As wo follow llio details of the Admiralty survey 
ifom place to place, wc cannot but congratulate 
he age upon the wonderful accuracy, pntk-nce, and 
icientiflc' knorledge which are now brought to boar 
ipon investigations so important to our navy, our 
iommcrcial shipping, and to the life and property of 
ilie eommuiiity at large, lii geographical seionce, the 
!ui bono party have at least no cause to roinplain 
)f plo'sical philosophy. The common-sense sclund 
nay also do homage even to so-callcd tlicorists, who 
:an teacli their mariners, their civil enginci^rs, ilieir 
niners, and their inanufaetnrcrs something more than 
:he old routine of practice has eifocted. In almost^ 
svery region of importance, the niaritiinc* surveys 
ire being prosecuted, not only in our own channels, 
mt in remote seas and distant rivers. Wc have 
'aluablc information from the soundinga of the delta 
if the Danube, the Sea of Azov, tlie Mediterranean, 
md Archipelago; all this, be it observed, is the eurivnt 
vork of the year. Some of Ihqpe surveys have ori- 
pnated ill that period, and all have been progressing 
vith vigour and success. 

In this and similar work, not only arc accurate 
lelineations made for the use of tlie googrnplicr, hut 
ihe geologist is ossKsted very frequently in his investi- 
rations, and the political economist and merchant arc 
mided to fresh llelds of labour and profit, rijysical 
icicnco is the true missioiinry of civilisation. How 
idmirably do the rays of philosophy converge into 
focus of utility ! The astronomer at his telescope 
numbers the stars in their orbits, anfi \y his teachings ’ 
the sailor uses them for hcacon-lights on the pathless 
ocean. 

The Scandinavians and their Sea-kings may have 
infusea into the Anglo-Saxon race something of their 
awn spirit of daring and adventure. Wo are not, it is 
tmCf ferocious predatory pirates like the old Danes of 
Alft^'s time; but certain it is, that wherever ships 
caA'gO^ there English people are to be found, helping 
ivb natives by conqtieTing them, and colonisijig 


wliere it seemeth best to their world-wide expeii* 
ence. The sort of assistance wliich the Geogra- 
phical Society affords in our communloatioilB with 
our distant settlements, may be gathered from the 
following: ‘In the last anniversary (1866) address; 
a hope was expressed that Captain iiate, the surveyor 
of the island of Palkwan, might be more usefully 
employed in China than in merely commanding a 
cruising ship. It is gratifying to be able to state that 
a thoroughly cquipi)ed surveying vessel, the Actooa, 
accompanied by a small • steam-tender, the Dove, under 
command of Lieutenant Bulloch, has sailed for those 
seas, and as soon as the present unfortunate differences 
with China are settled, Captain Bate will resume his 
survey on such parts of tlie coast as most require it. 
In the meantime, Messrs llichards and Inskip, in the 
Saracen, will proceed forthwith to make a detailed 
survey of the dangerous shoal As Pratas— lying only 
sixty leagues to tlic east-south-east of our own colony 
at Hong Kong — with a view to tlie construction of a 
light-housB upon that extensive eoral-recf which has 
caused the wreck of so many vessels.’ 

But to revert to details of actual work done — ^for 
instance, in the Sea of Azov, wiiieh is proved ‘ to be 
in no part de(‘pcr than forty if the present 

system of discharging ballast, W'hicli forms nuclei for 
alluvial deposits, be not discontinued, ‘ the sea beforo I 
long will be liardly navigable in some idaces.’ 

Ill regard to South Africa, the government is 
reminded of what it is not doing, and of the necessity 
for instituting both land and coast surveys, which 
shall enable llic Cui>e settlers to develop the resources 
of the district, and so benefit the colonial exchequer. 
In the Pacific Ocean, Captain Deidiam has Aiiaul tlnit 
certain supposed rocks, ilie I'nderwood and Uosaretta 
reefs, have no actual cxi.sten(*e — a useful discovery;* 
for ships, in avoiding the imaginary Scylla, may hav»< 
been drawn into Chary bdis. 

Amongst the useful inventions and improyfljlif^ibts 
which are chronicled as thc*latest odditiona^fto geo- 
graphical science, w'C find that during the last year tho 
ordnance surveys Inive got l,r*94,*l09 acres mapped, 
ready for publication. The geological survey of tho 
British Isles continues its work, having completed 
and published ‘ one-incli scale, wdlh six-inch liorizontal 
sections, maps 'which relate to the whole of Wales, all 
the south-western districts, and a great part of the ! 
central counties of Kn gland.* That the public are 
.appreciating theso valuable repositories of information 
is evident, for the sale this year, if it continues, will 
exceed 6000 sheets. It is at this point of popular 
success that the importance of an undertaking comes 
to be generally felt, and to bear the fruit of 
educational uscfulness—in other words, the young 
engineer, tho ngriculturist, tho miner, the settler in 
the bcackwoods, finds tli,at he must know something of 
physical geography and geology, if he would improve 
Ills own iiosition, by develoiiiiig the resources of the 
country or neighbourhood where his lot is cast. Wo do 
not now measure the capabilities of things, animate 
or inanimate, by what ban been done. Practical know- 
ledge is like (i mere tool, if there is not an intelligentL 
head to guide its utility. Wc don’t put the wheel in 
the rut ‘to drag its weary length along;* but wo make 
new roads, for the steam-slave to work our will wiUi 
lightning speed. The Komaiis knew tho way to remove 
lead from its ores, but they did not know^he best way; 
for a company on the Mendip Hills, in Somersetshire, 
arc at this^moment vrorking their refuse slag, aud find it 
more proht<able tlian new mines. A coin of Antoninus * 
Pins was found beneath the mass of scorice, a curious 
enough link hctwcMsn tho labour of the . second and the 
nineteenth centuries. What happened to the Bomans 
in their ignorance of metallurgy is now luippeninip to 
us: the refuse of the copper-minee and smelfing^ 
places, comprising thousaade cif toni) is known to 
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sOQtfin vast quantities of unredeemed metnl, waitingr 
br improved processes of separation. 

So it is in all things: another contract of past and 
iresent strikes us in reading a recent letter from Mr 
LValts^ Director of tlie Botanic Gardens, Gevlon, to 
ris entomological friend, \Yilli:im Snence— lie says: 
It is delightful to find tiint cntoniology is so ** looking 
ip." There surely cannot be a hotter field for studying 
he plan of creation than it presents ; and it is lanient- 
,blo to think our ancestors wore so unwise ns to liirow 
idicule on the study ; hut better times liavc arrived, 
ml if wc aro only blessed Avitli peace for am'lhcr 
unrtcr of a ceutiiry, what a cluinge avc shall see with 
ising generations I— men and things in their right 
laces, and far more real enjoyment of life.* 
Kntoniology itself does not stand apart from pcolog- 
?al or geographical eonsideratiuns, for insect j, as we 
rc told, ff»ll()w particular stratifications of rock’*; and 
•e all know that dillereiit genera exist acemding to 
■10 distribution of laml and water. 

The cntlmsiasm witli wliieh the writer rif the abot"‘ 
rticr regartis tlie s'lidy of p^’ieuee, a.iid its :iiiieli.irj.ting 
dluonce on the rnlure, is ii b-opeful wit nos-: of our age, 
diieb, most assuredly, dou.s wrestle brav<‘ly with ail 
ifiiiMilties, wdipfber political ov physiral —whether it 
c the enfr?nchiseineiit f'f a sect, or the linking togeilier 
t* cf'.iiiiiienls by elecdrie clmins. <lur pliiK)so]i!iers and 
splorers arc indeed undaunted by idiisieil dllTi'ail- 
PS, as tlie inve&tigaliom of tlioa* res'-lnte, jintieiu, 
lid daring men. Drs Jiarth and iiiviiniatone, do 
jptify. Of the <dher noble qualities of Ihfsse tiMVeil* rs 
-LivingfitO’.ie, inorv* (''iucially— we need not ‘'jier.Ic. 
le Jinjilic mind has been full of tlie sitbj( e: only very 
vently. ^\o liavc anotljir iiidarieiMd tin snbju'i'itioii 
r imj'e limcntp in the c; se of Tn (■ r'-an* I'iax/i S nylh, 
ho establisl.ed upon t!ie JVak of To*.' rifle, ‘amid the 
Id triicliytic lav.e? of the volcano, feet ai vJ^e 

le a station for his telese'']K*. ll had been found 
Kit the lower ntniospliere of tue larth j:nj' ued tlie 
awevp of the leb'seoiio. Tlie ad\MMl:ige gained by 
ns altitude ft'r purpOM‘S of asiiononiieal <.b,-ere itien, 
may be iiifevref!,* s-tys ])r Idnyil, *trom the la» 1, that 
le heat radiated from the mnon, and : o ofl -n 
ir in a lower iveloii, was distinetlv perceptible.* 

It is gr.Tjiyiiiir to 'earn fr^-m Sir IJ.ideriek. that all 
ic prineipal states of Europe are "ivelling the l.nglifeh 
i their eftbrts to increase our kiiowb'dge of th * s::Ha< o 
f the earth. Tlie exertions of France, of Spain, of ilu- 
ernian jiowci>,' and of Iiusiua in tlila wj.ll:, are all 
attiilcd by him, and allowed their due share of praiye. 

LITTLE ID-NODDY. 

'ITB town had grown immen.oly since I raw it in 
syhoed ; so had I, for that matter.* I found m\ .^clf u 
ill, stout, niiddle-flged (or worse) individual, instead 
r. a little slim boy; and the jdacc had waxed in 
roportion, till it now presented suinclliiiig quite 
lotropolituxi in asjiect. I found it ncce.‘«saiy to fcc 
» mo of the higher olllcials of the Post-o/lice, on tin* 
ihjcct of a letter of value that apiiourcd lo have 
dscarried, and the iicrson J siioke to was a pli.isant, 
;*ntleniaiilike man, who entered witii interest .nnd 
IndncM into the business. On learning my name, 
B tuimed bis eyes on my face, with a look that 
radually brightened in to a tmilc. 

* Aro you not a native of this town ? * said he. 

‘Yes; but ray family have long since iq^gialed: 1 

now' nobody.' 

* Don't you know me?' and the smile turned into 
laugh. 

‘ Upon my word, I feel as if I ought lo do so ; but 
le fellow I am thinking of raredy sniped, and never 
Jtgbed. He was^ in fact, a sort of sullen dog—an 
Unatured ^ 


‘Hold— T deny that! Ill-tempered, I gonfess, but 
not ill-natnrcd.’ ‘ ■ ^ 

‘ Wliat, then you are. Brown ! ' . ^ 

‘As sure as you aro Smith!' nnd the two , boy- 
acqinint:jnef*s— morn acquaintances, with nptbing in 
common between them— meeling after the lapse of 
j ft quarter of a century, grnsjied oacli other's hands as 
j if the}' bal been lifelong friends, Afjt&r the usual 
I (|uc‘?lious apd auswera, that nr-aii notliiiig hut an 
I exi'ressidti ofintcTOSt and s\inpathy — 

I ‘Well.’ f.aid 1, ‘nfLer all, you aro not so much 
changed Fo far as tlie features go: it Is tlie pleasant 
cxjivepsioti that di.«guiped you; and then }oiir hair — 
whj*, it is pij.itively gray! 'What have you been 
doing t (I your, elf?* ^ . 

‘Dohi'i! Look at your own hair — arc as gray 

■ as .n hadg.-r.’ 

I ‘ Meaning- me ? Ey, fy ! Gray? Ohfy!* 
j ‘AVcIJ. eoine and dine with me at si.x, and yon ehaU 
liave ft liii toiy of niy exprorsion. I :issure you it has 
often pc’/'/le l myself.’ 

I liid diie* wiili him at bix. And a very nice little 
' dim. or wc i ad, well- dre.^sed, warm, and comfortable; 
j 'vitli ;i Very nice little uife at tiie top of the table; 

. aiiil r/rervanb’.. ft v.ry nice bottle of oM' port— no 

* eb'ir- t. and p.o mpis'iijii* of any kind — to throw its 
genial "low^ ovv*r «.ur conversation, kir.s Brown was 

! not v'b.'it you would e.il! pretty. Her features W'cre 
nio;:b], i!, i.ot cut : rdic li.ad :i round nose, n round 
' ebiii. i.iul a p dr o( ri)nnd cbecKs, aiiil with the hue 

■ of he.iltli spread over them, they passed very well. 
•Tbit ib.ii tii ru wijs Eiieli a look about ilio little 
' \vc:u:i:i! fh: *!) rk'ams (T good-luirnoiir played inees- 
j '«ai th over livr f.iee! Her eyes appeared as if they 

v.civ ;dw;iys lambing; and her rijie lip-s as if they 
^ \.u!i! I Jet Owl the .Muiiid of only for modesty. Her 
' eoiiver'f.tLi'in w,. not. what is called iiilellectual, which 
; is all a ('ham wiien tised us the common staple of 
talk: lier tlionyl c.^ eami‘ straight from the heart, 

! wiiliunf. writieg to b*' distilled in tlm ^rain, and her 
I voi'v. while soft and kindly, was na clear as a bell, 

I ^Minlc r ee call llicir wives Maimaa, Home Meg, if 

■ tiny were eleitdened M:iigaict, and some a pet name 
! that has ned'’ -i rhyme nor reason. My friend Ilrow'n 
I called his wlie, several times, Jdltle jNeloioddy. It 

stened 1) m* n eouiietd fnney, but be let it slip out 
^ \vitbo!it feeling i*, end she accepted it as something 
Linit b('b,n;v'’d lojr.-r. 

‘ AVcll, -jrcKid-bye, Lit tie Nib noddy,' said be, ns she 
j wT.s le.Lvhir lb.’ ro..m ; Met ii.^ know wlicn yon are 
I we..i-. iiig*- for te.a.* SIu* In Id up her iingor wdth an 
j arclj smile, and eo. qdimeriting us witli a couplo of 
I quick m.tb?, v.'oihdud. 

; *AVbat an on I name, llrown,’ said T. ‘to call that 
I v.'ry (dianning little wife '.f yours! 11- >w canio you 
j to think of anything #0 noiiKensiciil?’ 

I ‘ AVliy, tl:al is a.jjart of the story 1 am going to tell 
[you abiMil what iini are j»b*ased to think my evil 
i di-^positif ” : .ind lunv, that we arc alone, let us fill our 
. gia.S5cs, 1 siial’ liogin. Story, did 1 say ? Well, | 
! i c:m't s.ay there ir. any story in it* it has no incident I 
- except the we.lding; no clmr.aiders except luy own, 
and 0:10 I imagined ; and no dialogue, for, in point of i 
: fact, I Inidh' ever spoke to her till ti very short time 
. befor(‘ shv» became m\ wife.* __ 

I ‘ AVoll. if there is no story, you can’t tell it, tlnST 

* rJl-so begin.' : * 

i ‘ Very wul. I ?m!t ;i sullen, ill-tempered young dog, 

I T can't tiiink liow this cauic about : x^^'^haps my 
} grand mother ’ 

‘ Never mind your grnndrmitlier. You were a horrid 

* young cub, that’s the Ufhg and shor*^ oftit.* 

i " ‘ It is quite true ; and wdieii 1 was stuck up olBcwlly 
at the wicket to give out the Tetters applied for, I do 
belii'vc I thought less of the wealth and honour of tlie 
[ post than of the opportunities afforded me of ladling 
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lAioai my dliagreeftble feelings to the community. I 
tdfllk A pride in ipritating or humiliating my eus- 
pretending to think all the while to myself 
$at } was the aggrieved party. When a farmer, as 
green as Jhis own turnip-tops, came to ask whether I 
bad a letter for **one Simpi^on,*’ 1 replied gruffly, 
iiflecting to examine the packet — “Ko such name 
18 One Simpion;*’ or pcrliaps — “ Which ^Simpson? 
flbraham Simpson?” and it was a favourite dodge 
»f mine, after fencing cleverly for, some time with 
i categorist, to shut the wicket suddenly in his face, 
eaving him in a state of profound mystification.* 

* Upon my word ! I wish 1 had caught you at these 
ricks with me.* 

* One My n little girl came tripping into the vesti- 
»u1e, and after asking some question at other wickets, 
treseiited herself fft mine. She was so short, 1 was 
hliged to streteh over my neck to see her, which I 
ook as a trouble ; and on hearing her inquiry, which 
ras about a colonial letter, 1 was just going to answer 
‘Not hero,** when I was struck by something pe<Mi1iar 
a her look. It was so gay, so familiar, so triisiing, 
hat I thought for a moment she must surely be 
omo acquaintance whose fcatiir<'s I had forgotten. 

“You mast go elsewhere, little girl,” said 1 ; “it Is 
lot my business. This is inland.” 

“Why sure! — don’t shut! It’s Tonfs letter — 
7om all the way in Australia! 1 knew you wouldn’t 
but** — and she gave a little merry laugh. “Now,' 

0 tell me where 1 am to go.” AYell, 1 don't know 
ow it came about ; but for some minutes after that 

was stretching my long neck through the wicket, 
Kplainiiig to the little girl what she was to do ; and 
t length I beckoned one of the carriers, and desired 
im tO'take her to the proper place. I remember 1 
ried very hard to persuade myself that slie w^as a 
roublcsoine little mouse, and I a very iJl-used, over- 
mrked individual ; till, when 1 was still thinking the 
latter over, 1 saw her on her way out threading the 
rowd that noev began to throng the vestibule. She 
topped two or three times to look towards my wicket, 
‘Ut 1 turned away my bead as if I wasn’t thinking of 
ach trash ; till at length she caught my eye in spite of 
le, and raising herself on tiptoe— her face aglow with 
merry smile of recognition, thanks, and triumph — 
be gave me a couple of quick nods— nid-nod — like a 
ostman’s knock, and vanished aw.ay into the street. 

* It made mo smile, and 1 u'as not much accustomod 
lea to smiling. Por some time after, 1 noticed her in 
le vestibule every now and then, although not near 
le, and nevbr without receiving from her the same 
icognition: at length I came to expect her; and 

ben, one d.iy, 1 saw the same little girl— she had been 
asting a letter — ^looking round and up into my wicket, 

1 if she was playing at ho-pcep, and with her merry 
iquaintancc-claiming smile, popping her double nod 
b me, 1 declare to you 1 felt a sensation of actual 
leasure. 

“ Well ? ” said I, “ what 's to do now ? ” 

“There it 5s,” she replied, placing before me a little 
icket, about the fburth part of a business letter in 

ze, only thicker. 

“ What is this ? It has no address.” 

“ No ; they were married this morning, and that *8 a 
^of the cake. It *s for dreaming. You put it under 
our pillow, you know, wdien you go to bed.” 

“You odd little girl, I don’t want ybix* cake.” 

“No!” and she opened her eyes upon me wdth 
'onder ; “you don’t like a drearoing-piece ? But that 
lUst be a mistake ; for mamma allowed me to bring 
i, and said that all good pleasant people liked every- 
Ung of the kinC.” What couW I say to this ? Was I 
gqod pleasant fellow ? J gave a sort of sheepish 
Slil0, ^d put the gift into my waistcoat pocket ; 
benrajion the deligiited little girl, with a comical 
lOk of mirth and triumph, popped oif at me her little | 


I double nod, and springing away, was oat of aight in 
an instant. After this * — ^ 

* Stay, I want to know whether, you put the 
drcaraihg-piece under .your, pillow.* 

‘Booh, nonsense : don’t interrupt me.* 

‘Como, yes or DO?* 

‘Well, 1 did: fill your glass, and don’t Interfere 
with history. This sort of acquaintance, if acquaint- 
ance it can be called, went on for a long time, till 1 
waited with a kind of impatience for the appearance 
of the pleasant little face. No wonder ; I knew nobody 
else, except in the way of business. 1 was not the 
fellow to make acquaintances, and reading was out 
of the question wiiile at tlie wicket. My thoughts^ 
thcrefon% acquired tlie habit of husylng themselves 
about her. I wondered who it was that was married, 
coming tardily to the decision that it was her eldest 
sister, and that the happy man was an old companion 
of Australian Tom. Then as time passed on, I amused 
myself with criticising her looks, which always bore 
traces of some changing emotion, altliough with the 
old good-humour over all. And then tliere came at 
last a time when days, weeks, months passed away 
without my seeing her ; aud nlthoiigh the little face 
still kept pace with me in my lift»*B monotonous journey, 
it grew fainter and fainter, till it would probably have 
vanished altogether. But just before that coiisum- 
ination, she turned up. She was in deep mourning, 
lier pace was slower, graver; her face, though .as 
good-humoured as ever, was pale, thoughtful, sad : she 
looked older — 1 had never suspected till then that 
she was growing on like other girls, with womanhood 
itself at the .end of tiie vista. Having posted her 
I letter, she came to iny wicket, and tiirnii% up the 
same bright face, looked at me for a moment, till 
her kind, confiding eyes filled with tears. 

“He is dead,” said slie in a wliispt'r: “I thought I 
would let you know;” and turning round as on a 
pivot, walked slowly away. Who was dead? — that 
was a new text for my reflections. Her father? Was 
the poor girl now unprotected in the world ? In wdist 
circumstances had ho died ? I say, Smith, this habit 
of thinking about other people does a large stroke of 
business in tlie w'ay of humanising ! I had been 
getting less and less selfish ever since I began the 
pr.actice — ^Ihat is, ever since I knew Little Nid-noddy ; 
and to say less selfish, includes less sullen, less fretful, 
loss ill-tempered. My success in business was prob- 
ably owing to the change. People began to take 
some interest in me, and prospects opened of advance- 
ment when vacancies should occur. Besides, the good- 
hiiinout'ed expression of the little girl w'as of use to 
me* 

‘That is just whak I was thinking. Anything 
else might have mAde you more amiable, but \t would 
also have made you more lackadaisical. When you 
thought of her, your face reflected the hrightiiess 
of hers, and the habit gave a certain sunniness to 
your whole being. But, my dear fellow, 1 wish, 
when you were about it, you had got bold of another 
characteristic of liers.* 

‘What is th.Tt?* 

* Her quickness of motion. Your prosy way gives 
one the idea that years must have elapsed between the 
time you first saw her at your wicket and her fath^s 
death.’ 

' ‘ And so they did : that shews I knowf how to relate 

history. At the latter period, she was not so prodigi- 
ously youqg as you imagine. When I first saw; her, 
she was ten, and 1 twenty ; and, little girl «s she 
was, she was now not exactly a child, though widi 
the simplicity of one. Well, time went on as before: 
her sadness gradually vanished — and then she vanish^ 
too. At first, J was impatient; then firetfal ; then, as 
ideas of the uncertainty of health and life crowded 
into niy mind, 1 was sorry fbr poor Little Nid-hoddy. 
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CirheD at leugUt die reappeared, I fbund that my 
wmw had been prophetic. • She was taller— sendbly 
lialler, nnd tliin, and pale. She walked slowly and 
wesJclyf and shewed all the marks of having come 
bhrough a critical illness. Perhaps as the poor girl 
(vailked feebly up to the wicket, the sympathy 1 felt 
was betrayed in my countenance ; for she said : 

“llbn’t mind it — I am so much better!” and by way 
giving me assurimce of the fact, the old laughing 
»mite lit up a feu de joie in her eves. 

**Y6u have been very ill?” said T. 

** Very ; and I am now going away, perhaps for a long 
ame, to try to get quite w'ell. 1 thouglit you would 

wonder at not seeing me, and so 1 ” I thought she 

was going to put up her hand ; then T thought she 
wasn’t; and beforo 1 could think any tiling else, or 
lo an 3 'thing at all, she was on her way out of the 
vestibule. I don’t know how long 1 stared oflcr 
ler’ 

* Yon should have been flung, neck and heels, nut of 
.be wicket after her ! Never heard of such a cub in 
dl my life’ 

‘Gently, gently: j^ou don’t fill your glass. Ai. this 
VOS so now to me’ that I didn’t know what 1 was 
iboul. She w^iis so tall— was that little woman — tlnit 
' was afraid of her. 1 had never cuntciuphitcd her in 
be same light helure, and you might ns well have 
sxpeetotl me to take liberties with an .npparirion as to 
mt out my hand to her. ytill, I was vexed afterwards 
. did not do so. I assure you I called myself several 
lames worse than cub ; and if the afiair of my promo- 
ion had not been settled by that time, 1 should in 
l11 probability' have missed, through sheer absence | 
if mind, the situation that led to my present one. , 
3ut the affair was to he; T was removed from tliu . 
vicket; and after a surprisingly siiort service in 
mother oflice, 1 becaiiio what J am. JJuring tiiis time, 
lusincss occupied much of my attention; hut I will 
lot deny that 1 often lost myself in a reveru* on the 
venln (how biography would smile ul the idea) of my 
vicket-life, and in a waking urcuni of -of’ 

‘Of Little Nid. noddy.’ 

‘On my honour, her name is Louisa!* 

‘Nevermind; that would have closed the sentence 
core harmotiiously, hut I like the other better.’ 

‘And so do I! You are a scubihU;, intelligent fellow, 
smith, after all. Come, there is .mother glass in the 
lecantcr. 1 can’t tell you exactly what my waking 
Ireains were ; but you will iiiiderstiuid that by this time 
iho was an iiitirnate friend of mine in the inner life. 

! have mentioned two or three of the incidents of 
ittr intercommunion — for they must lake the place of 
ticideiits in iny no-story — which set me thinking about 
ler, and finally chained my thoughts to the routine ; 
jUt you must observe that tliese were only the grand 
ivoiits that brought us into personal contact, while 
diere was, besides, a constantly varying serii's of 
nepression in her face which, from time to time, 
'urnished material for the thoughts of the solitary lud. 
Philosophy tells us ' 

‘0, stuff! philosophy lias nothing to do with it. 

[ won’t stand that. What 1 want is, to know how 
rou happened to meet her again, since you were now 
'emoved frotu the wicket into private life. Artistical 
itratagems won’t do here ; it is impossible to get up an 
i^xeitement., when your reader — I mean your bearer— 
imows all about tlie result, and has comfortably dine^L 
ffith you and your Little Nid-uoddy. Out with it, 
Brown, or 1 will go and ask herself.’ 

, ‘Well, 1 have nothing new to tell; Oevery thing 
KCurred in the ortUitary, Imp-hazard way. One nfrer- 
loon I was taking a walk in a road in the environs, 
md on turning a corner, rati bump upon her. I was in 
i waking dream, no doubt, at the lime, and thought 
ihe was only the phautom (you should have let iiie 
abilosophise a little); but however that may be, we 


were shaking hands like dd fHends . befbre I knew 
what I was about, and the roses of her ehedn had 
difiused tlieir colour over brow and neck, and to the; 
very lips of her ears. We took a long walk togethdi^ 
discussing the history of our many years^ aoquaiafence, 
and finding it as interesting and eventful aa^ny novel 
you ever read. And then we happened to meefc on 
the same^road again, and again, and again. And then 
she took ino home, and introduced nielRy her mother 
— th:it blessed old woman who bad said that all good 
and pleasant people liked d reaming-pieces ! — and tlien 
I stayed tea — so comfortable a tea, tiie daughter cutting 
the bread and butter! — and then we had such talk, 
such laughing, such singing; and then 1 came home, 
walking as if for a wager, and laughing to myself, 
yet every now and then my eyes filling wiilh tears 1 
Not long after that, wp were * 

‘Ni'ver mind— 1 know it all. Come along— make 
haste.’ 

‘ Won’t you have more wine ? What ’s your hurry ?* 

‘(.%)mo along, X say — 1 want to speak to Little 
Nid-iioddj' ! ’ 


THE PIIILOSOPITY OF COMMON SENSE, 

OON.'iinK^ED IN A OONSlilllVATlVE POINT OP VISW. 

ALTiKumif not an old man, I am quite far enough 
•advanced in ye.ars to remember when a collection of 
national proverbs formed as indispensable an adjunct 
to a poor man’s book -shelf, ns the PihjnnCs Pwgress Qt 
the Catevhim of the Church, If the latter were efflea- 
eiotis ill carrying eoiufort to his he.irt and ‘loading 
iiis soul to God,’ the former tauglit him when to seU 
and how to l)uy,‘ and lielpi'd his understanding as to 
what sort of world he hair come into, and what he 
ought fairly to expect of life. l>ut now we have quite 
changed nil that. An ounce of clergy is, to the utter 
extinguishment of the proverb, now fttiniated at a 
iniieh higher value than a pound of mother-wit; and 
the greatest clerks arc csleenicd the wisest men. The 
fanner grazes his cattle by natural liistory; the tailor 
cuts his fdotii by the conic sections; tiie dictum of 
Lord llrougham. that a thorough understanding of 
the clieinical aliinitics is to be recommended to ‘every 
one who has a pot to boil,'"' is accepted of all men; 
nnd those homely national proverbs and sayings, those 
quaint aphorisms of experience and humorous siiateliee 
of tiTse mother-wit, which served our simple ancestors 
fur guidance in the ordinary concerns of life, are as 
completely banished from daily use and language as if 
thev liad never been. 

Now, science an^ all manner of knowledge ore 
exceedingly good things to all to whom the}' are good. 
JJriis hominuf alitur discendo, saith the Poman proverb, 
wliicli, 7 . ig interpreted, imports tiiat ‘the mind of 
man is nourished oy learning.’ Nut it was formerly 
understood that difierent sorts of minds required 
ilifTcreiit kinds of nourishment, applicable to their 
difierent callings nnd specific mental wants. Learn- 
ing, whether in its broad or in its narrow sense, yjj 
held to be a sigrl^of nutriment, which, from the nature 
of things, bulT a small portion of mankind, wa§ in a 
situation to make use of. Then the opinion noS 
esteemed heterodox which ascribed the propogatioii 
of habits of rcfiection and forethought amongst tlie 
humbler classes of a country mo*‘e ^ the influence 
of comniou-sense principles, ^aud such fragments of 

^ Diascriation cm the PUasuru gsd AdemUagta of SeieHea, 
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^tiikjrmaraliBinjr m are fl[©n€rally containecl in national 
sii^Verbs, than to book-learninff. It is iliffbrent with 
3^ now. Anti yetf what Ims liclpcd so as the 

practical appreciation ol* this coinnioii-stinBe pliilosophy 
to raiSo so high the character of the Scottish, people ? 
')niy Joolf to a neighbouring country whicli shall be 
lameloss, but wliere intlolence anti ’iinprovideut mar- 
•iages are the very chief causes of the people’s misery, 
incl where a national floating capital of oral wisdom is 
IS thinly spread as any other species of riches, and tell 
ne of what avail, as ii p:inac.(;:i for sucili evils, would be 
he disscmiiialioii amongst sutdi a people of know led gc 
or wdiich the i>oor man lias no diroi*t use, and which 
ia$ only a technical, or remote, or pe'iantic reference 
o the nuTsuit he is tMigngc«l in, in comparistm with 
he extensive circulation of a code of lioiiioly maxims 
uch as these : 

Who weds crclui is wso will die ore lie thrive. 

Ne’er seek a wife till ye li:ic ,i house and a fjrc burning. 

A light heart keeps nae house ; 
or, as another Scotch proverb says : 

A nee house hnlli a miiclde iiioulh. 

«• 

ind last, though not least, th.it quaint rhyme of 
7han(‘or*s, which lias long since passed iiito*use as an 
ihiglish adiigo : 

lie that hath more, smoeks tliaii shirts in a Imolcirg, 

H.ad need of a good fond<ioUiiig. 

Kqnalh' pregnant and oncr.gclic are llio m-ixiuip in 
diioli the Scottish para;iTii('io:jrisl.s jirotcst an-ainsL 
he vice of it11eiie8.s. rar:ip!ira&i]i'.:. with cliaractcr- 
sti'e Immour and unmistakable nationality, tlic lofr}' 
idactics of Ihu Konians— the people of antiquity who 
poke most in proverbial langujigc—tliey tell us— not 
hat , 

r»y doing nolliiiig <»e learn to do ill, 
tsiliil ^gcudo liiulc agere UiseiiiUi.s — 

rat that 

Idle dogs worry sheep ; 

Naethiiig is got without jiains hut dirt and liiug naPs; 

He that ga;‘es till he b<*, led, will gape, till he h.* dw.ul. 

)r, giving the nifixim a colloquial turn, llicy impress 
ipoii ns the fact, tiiat 

A begun turn’s half coded, as the wife said when .«lie 
tuck the spado in the midden ; 

r a reproachful one : 

You’ro like the lambs, }ou do nucthing but suck and 
^ag your tails ; 

•r a rliy*tbmical one : • 

The foot on the cradle, the hand on tlie reel, 

Is the sign o’ a woiiian that ii.oaiis to do ueel; 

r— last resource of jll — calling in tlio aid of the devil, 
hat worthy representative of every thing that is bad, 
hey assure us that 

An idle brain *s the dei-*s suiidJy, 

that^ 

"'Vhen thn deil finds a nian idle, he f-et5» lijni to wark, 

The lesson, in a word, wbioh these and nil similar 
naxim.i would teach us, is this — that the man who, 
nlrauring industriously at his calling, makes himself 
v^Ll acquainted with the men ^aml things with which 
te has more fmmcdiiitely to do, will liav^e little 
wed, even if he have tlrC leisure 4eft, to study the 
echnicahties of tlie philosophy of* the schools. I 

And ,now that wo hav|' seen that Hacun was, after | 


nil, not so very far out, wlien, after remarking in the 
preface to his Apoi/uufina New and Old, that ‘ Jullius* ‘ 
C(\a6Hr did write a collection of apothegmes,^ as appears 
in an epistle of Cicero— he added: ‘I need say no 
more for the worth of a writing of that nature/ 1 
may' proceed, in connection with my argument, to 
renintk that the greatest men of all ages havq not 
disdained to be makers or collectors of proverbs. To 
say nothing of Solomon, tlierc is reason to believe that 
Aristotle liiiusclf wrote and published a collectipn; 
and we have just ecim that Julius Cajsar compiled one, 
Avhich is now unfortunately lost, l)ut whicli was no 
doubt executed with excellent choico and judgment* 

In more rt^ficiit times, and amongst Kiiropcau nations, 
Ciuicciardini, in Italy ; Erasmus, in Holland ; Cardinal 
Hcnioun, DjivilI Feruuson, and Allan Hamsay, in 
Seoilaud ; Ciixton, Oimdcn, Francis Hacon, John 
llciwood, damt'S Kelly, Tliomns Fuller, llerbert, 
Dyke, Howell. K:iy% and numerous others in England, 
were all collectors and piiblisiHTS of adages. Nay, I 
t»ven in tlu'.se last days, wlieii the race of great men 
sccMiis to have utterly perished from ofl'tlio earth, have 
we not SOI 11 ;i Scottisli arlis;/' devoting upwards of 
sci'cn of the l)c^l yenrs of Ids life to the task of corii- 
pilinir and arniugiiig thi* l'c*<t versions of the proverbs 
. smd iiiorHl maxims most in use in Scotland, niul an • 
English liooksellcr doing the K;mui kindly office for 1 
the apotliegmntical \vi;«ihj!n of lb,* eonlincnial nations? j 

Vv’ere J die}»u!!i’d to liiut a fault in Mr Jkihn's per- • 
forrn‘!iK*e,t it would he, tliat ho h::s nowhere suincienlly 
diycriininateil between tliat kind of wisdom which, 
being siiifcl to the circumytriicer! of a people, passes 
current nnion.gst tlicie like the ready cliiii.ge, «nd the ' 
dry and stately'. th()U.gli somctiircH pithy andifirofomid 
didiiciies of the poet and t!ic UioraJist ; :i faidt which is 
more e.qx'cially ohservahle in the Italian portion of , 
Iu3 volume. Hut. I for cue .*iui too fn-atcfiil to this 
gentlemau for ivmindiiig us h.y his t»uhli!':!.ti(m of the 
original source of much of the comn)(>;i sense which tlu? 
changod state of tilings has y.:*t li ft, us, to fe(*l inclined i 
to d<» anything hut eive a cordial vck*i)!ue to his new ! 
adventure. No d'luliL llie viork will meet with greater | 
.accctitance from the pliilologist tliau the general relidfT j 1 
— H circumstance wliicli would of itself setun tO.iufllify | j 
me in setting before the reidiu’s of this donrrial n dish 'I 
of the w'holesiHiic coirtmon-oi nse aliment which it j ! 
contains, before the whole is hd'!. to bc‘ forgotten like j 
an ohl song. Hut even for tlie gcTicral read(*r, Iho i 
work is not wanting in ahiding iiilor^'st. No Scotclb 
ni'in, for ixaiiiplc, (‘:in oj»en it without lu iiig unpleas- 
antly impressed hy the truth of an as^ i*rtioii whicli ho 
lias douhtloss often he.'ird, and as oRcii indigiiaiiMy 
denied, Hint only ii few — probably not one i>er eent. — 
of the proverlm whicli he has been wont to consider 
indigenous arc, alter all, id* real Scottish growth. 
Horroweii from, or ratlier IranMuitted through the 
FreiicJi, the Italian, the Mtainish, the German, and 
every modern liiiigua.gc, .at v.ist majority of the sayings 
whicli, ill Iho mouths of our fiithers, were familiar as 
iiouscliold words, were ciiiTent proverbs at Homo in 
the d.ays of Cicero, however imicli they may have since 
been leavened witli Scottish liiiniour and nationality. 
Hut, as one of these iraiismittcd niuxims says: 

Who eol!ljl;nl^•^ with the wolf will Icarii to howl, 

so to the Greek?, the Ji'ws, the Arabs, and the eastern 
patioxis, wcr(» the Homans in their turn indebted for 
llioir apotliegmatic I(in>, made — who shall say how far 
back?— when Adam himstdf perhaps was little more 
than a hoyj^ Gf these traiisniitted maxims, one will be 
rcrncmliercd as occurring in a {Mtevious part of this 

*• Andrew llondcrson, author of the lioBt colleclloii extuut of the 
bcuttisli proverbs. 

A Polyqiof 0 / FornffH JVowJir, Oowj^-isitiy French^ Italian^ 
wnmu^ PurtuyueHi^ nni Daniah, wUh JSnyUah 

TrunshtUmti, and a General Index, Py llenrv G. iJohii. London i 
1I.G. Bohu. 1S57. 
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paper. Another, to which 1 have also incldciitalljr 
referred— namely, 

An ounce of mother-wit is worth a pound of clcrpy, 

is repeated as an English prr)verb in various forms, 
and amongst the rest occurs in this — 

A handful of common .senso is worth a bushel ot 
learning. 

But it also appears in its more ancient garb in the 
French portion of Mr liohn's book : 

Mieiix vaut uii poiiig ile l.yisoo \ic nuc ploiii miiy do 
:,1orgio ; 

md in the Spanish ns 

Mas vale puiiiulo do natural (jue :ihiu>/::da do scuMicIa. 

There are not many Scotch proverbs which I aliould 
it once be inclined to itronoiiui'e more clniractcribtic 
jf the people than the following; 

If th(* auM wifi* had icn* 1 m'C!j in tl.o ovm hor'icl, she 
lOVcr would luio tlnu'ht o' iii;-; !n‘r doflitcr there 

ind yet, as we iiow learn, it is only :i Seotchiiienlion 
)f a Spanish adjigo wliicli T will not quote, but ieli 
nay be found by tliosi* w'iio seek it in the book bclbre 
IS. Then, again, is not the Ittiliaii 

ha port.i (li dii-tro v ijiUMia c-he gu.'ii.ta la cas;», 
lot unhappily hit oil* in 

A boiurv wile .nid c b :cl.-.l 
Olii-n M.dvC a rich man inxtv? 

L'hc Spanish version of tliis pro verb i'-'. too (vnstic to 
juote, but its cshential features aic juv>ei\e'l hi the 
Ciiglibli cullecthms in t!je saNing : 

Ho tha.' nianhs a widow aad three childn u jiiarcies 
bnr thu?v('b ; 

vhich the Scolcli, again, wdlli their wonted liherality. 
lavc inodiiicd into 

ilc that mev'-s a vid<.v, .Mid f do- ’ icrs ha^ three 
;ack-doMr.s u, lii'i lioiiM'. 

"Of llilit class of forek^ii proverbs, tewaiii, to wliieh a 
ristorieal iiueivsl .attaches, vend fpeciiuens odnr iu 
Vlr J»ohu*8 juu"e.<; alil.ougli, panly iVuin u wIun’eM.jne 
car of extending this pa,»er ti» au undue leii ’i!!, but 
u'incipaliy tVoin iiiy iiupi'Meet nceiiaintjauv wiiii the 
•ireiiinstiiiiceK to whu ii t!i'‘y . wo tia ir imimrt uiee, I 
utifer passing tbeiu by. Ofrinn.-ir sayiujs a:.ii»i:-*.st 
mrHclves then* is assort dly no lack — the best know n 
leing that winch j^avo Ai Jiib.dd, Karl of Aiigus, bis 
uibriquet of ‘ J>ell-lhe-( ;d ami lliat in which the 
Master of (ihinnnis ;uhliesoe»U:iiiieb VL, when a bov, 
It the Raid of Kutlivcn— 

Better beams greet than beardeil men ; 

vlneh Just supplies another r asnn for de]doriiig the 
Impressed condition, if not utter extinction, ot'proverl»jaI 
.earning amongst us. 

Finuily. thoru is luatler rnougli iu the prfjvorbial 
myings of all nntions to excite rerions tlmnghl, and 
ilicre are many of the (piaint rliymes and short ndlec- 
:ionB on liiinian life and things, whudi have a det’ply 
‘.omblre and instructive incaning convcyeil in langu.'i'v 
ihat is somi’tinics almost pathetic, lleinarkahte abovi* 
nost of theflo an* llio bulk of tlio proverb'* which .Tolm 
Maxwell of Southliar, ni tlio west of Scotland, v'rotc 
lowii in IhSG, and which 'Williaiii !Motlicrwcll ]irinU,d 
or the first time in 1S27 in the ^Jufjaziur, 

T'lc finest cloatU ia soonest eaten with mo iths, * 
aoraliscs the old man ; 

Tae fairest si Ike is soonest soyled ; • 

■\Vhcn hope mid hap. 

Ami health and wealth, 

Are highest, 

Then wo? and wrack, 

Disease mid death, 

Arc nighest — 


I sentiments which, if wisely pondered,^ inny tend to- 

the Iminbling* of human prido and the checking of 
human exultation. ' ’ 


KIRKE WEEBE, • 

THE I’KIVATEElt GATT MX. 

CllArTXSll XV. ^ 

Yl:«, tic* last w'ord audible to mortul ears uttei'ed by 
IvoI.ert Dowling, though Hie clnifing spirit did not 
finally tliullie oil* its mortal coil till some time aftcr- 
V arils. Father kicudon, whom llic loud tones of 
The privateer ofiiccr had brought into the room, per- 
sisted in believing, or hoping in his large clnirity, that 
the i’ldi.^-tinct mutlerings of t!ie niorilmnd were spirit- 
peti lions to the Ihrono of mercy— that tho expiring 
seaman recognised repentantly, in the crucifix held 
bi lbrc Ids glazing eyes, the (■inldein and pledge of bis 
sours rcilciujil -Oil fro!n tlic socoiiil aiii eternal d»*ath; 
and so b dieving, Fallicr Mention rciuted the prayers 
and ]icrlojnicd the ceremonic.s appointed by tho 
lifiiiiaii (‘atholii! Cliurcli for dying yienilents; that 
of ab-iolnlioii iiieliided — a vain mockery 1 thought 
nt tin tn:n*, li-oiigli c' ^ it niji} lie, deemed so, tlie 
relu.king years have since siiggcftcd, by II ini who 
blesses ]»ure intenlii'iis. • 

.Men bury fbeir dead quickly out of their sight in 
I'ranci', am! DowliiiL'' v/as laul in the narrow' house 
Kcoopi**! eut for l.im iu tin* srndy grave-ground attached 
to a rm!e c'-ajie! near the hea-'li, dedicated to ‘Out 
I/j'ly, Sl,»r of tin* Sea,’ on llie rv*'iiing of Uie day 
he dieil. Aly r(''^‘..cctrnl nc'^jie.ccnce in the religious 
ecr»‘nio.iial pre.^enoi d by tlie priestly conscionco coft- 
ciliatid llie, regard of Father rslcudon; and bis roilud, 
r,«l, good-humoured f.i(‘e sfiene with so honien an 
i .vpre-^sion as we converged together alter the funeral, 
that it struck me T could not do a wis^r thin?, circuiii- 
stunced as I w.-..i, Ilian trike liiiii iiilo my confidence. 

I ilid so, nef uiiier rvi dly the rca.ler will readily 
believe, but siHliideiilly to enable hliri to serve me if ! 
he w illcd to do fo, 

T.h* worthy man listened with surprise and :;rowing 
intciest; ami 1 was deiighicil to tied that ufiy being 
nil Ihicliobmaii iiici\‘:iscd iiistirid of diminished ids 
*’Viisjiri1hi-ing friendliness. Tie had fled from Havre at 
tiic n"ll r/ak Ilf the French revoint’on to England, and 
let.ii’O'd a livvly sense of tlie kindly hospitality he had 
rcciixcd there. Ho w'as pleasud to add that, apart 
from I heir lelbjoii and In’ -nage — the luA of whicli ho 
bad not Iilmi able 1A tborongbly master twenty words 
o»*— there ivas in his candid iudgiucnt much in tho 
iiistitutjor..s, customs, and eharaider of tbo English 
people liy of approval and e.s!eein. 

‘It id fortunate for you, my* young friend,* said 
Father ?.iciidon, helping himseif to a powerful pinch 
from n Uihutihe which was sxddo.n out of ids hand, 
’•Unit 1 was not Iio.ionrpd wiib your coiifideiuai iu tho 
tiist ir.titauce, and 1 am going to tell you why, 
eominipsary oC police v-is hero about an hour since, 
to ;igccrlain tlic nationality, &<*.. of tho foreign sca- 
nicn reported to have been iMst ashore; and being 
infill med by ino that they were all citizens of the 
Fiiitcd Stales of Anmricn, be, under the circumstances^ 
ncccptcd my assurance* of that fact, wdiich I could not, 
of course, have giyoii had l^known what I do now'. 
This will give us time, which shall 1)6 wisely used if 
you, vt*cognisiDg that I am acquainted with the ground^ 
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'/ifliff.yoa fcre not, con^eut to be Implicitly guided by 
wy couniie]/ 

1 '*1 elmll most villingly, gratefully do sck* 

‘*Tliat is not perhaps so sure, seeing that, to begin 
vith,*I mu A forbid your attempting to proceed as yet 
to Nunieit) 12, Hue Bombarde'e, Havre. Pray, do uot 
exclaim till you have heard iny reasons. The first is, 
that if care, immediate care be not taken, you will fall 
seriously illf^here is incipient fever in yfmr veins, 
brought on, no doubt, by the fatigue and anxiety y(»u 
have undergone since the hurricane struck tlie corsair, 
though strong mental excitement bears you up for the 
moment.’ 

* Stirely, reverend sir,’ said I, * that is a consideration 

, which should urge me to seek the asylum of my j 
relative^ home wiiltont del.iy. The worst that can 
befall me is that 1 shall be a prisoner of war, or dilmu 
—like my father — and, for a brief period only, the 
Empire being, it is everywhere said, on the eve of 
dissolution.’ 

* Permit me to say, iny young friend, tliat you argue 
from false, or, ‘more correctly, from not well-established 
pneemim. It is doubtful, to say tlie least, that tiie parole 
d*litmneur of a corsair ofiiccr would be deemed a sufficient 
security tlu^- he would not attempt to escape. True, I 
you were a passenger, but that fact would have -first : 
to be cstablislied by judicial proof; whilst^it cannot! 
be denied that you escaped, in company with the j 
commander and a portion of the crew, jil’lcr a combat • 
in which tiio famous Seoul wus sunk by French gun- , 
boats. As to the dissolution of the Empire, tliat, 1. 
assure you, is by no means so imminent as its enemies | 
would have the world believe. U'iic imperial lion, ! 
though wounded and at bay, has still a terrible patfe. ' 
News even has just arrived of a great battle near | 
Montmirail, in which the Prussians were pulverised. ; 
No, Monsieur Linwood,’ continued Father Meudon, * we i 
will not trust to such doubtful chances. That which \ 
must be done is this : You will presently, ujioii retiring j 
to bed, take the composing draught, as directed by ; 
Monsieur le bfedecin. Should dangerous symptoms j 
have supervened when I visit you io-niorrow morning, { 
I- shall at once proceed to Nunicro 12, Hue Bombarde'e, | 
and conduct hither mailnm your inotlier. If, oii tlie i 
contrary, 1 find you much better, 1 sliail take counsel ' 
of a military friend of mine as to how you may he i 
mosi advantageously constituted a prisoner of war, or ; 

^ddtenu. 1 will now* bid you adieu, as it is quite time ! 
you were in IhkI and asleep.’ | 

Tlie door had scarcely dosed upon Father Meudon ; 
when Mr Tyler presented himself. His sallow skin { 
was aglow, his keen, wary eyes aflame with excite- ! 
oient— with rageful excitement it appeared by the | 
Jurioao tone in wliich he addressed me, and heaped j 
abuse upon that treacherous varmint of an uncle of 
mine, whom, should he ever clan eyes upon again, 
he would annihilate, chaw up,^ in less thau two 
twos! 

So abrupt and violent an outbreak, after the strict 
reserve Mr Tyler had imposed upon himself, surprised 
me not a little, till ) {lerceived tliat it was rather an > 
irrepressible burst of exultation than of anger which 
overflowed the American skipper's thin, cautious lips, 
with such astounding volubility. 

can assure you, Mr Tyler,’ said I, as soon as I 
edge in a word, * that 1 am entirely guiltless of 
the treachery which you justly denouno?, tiiough my 
totigue is tied witii respect to how t came to be 
associated witli the individual you call my uncle, and 
tiireaten to “chaw up” — an operation wliich, IjcJieve . 
me, will require much tougher teetli than you possess. 
Tou have heard good news of tl^ Columbia i ’ 

‘You’ve hit tne bull’s-eye there, young fellow. A 
fisherman has hi ought wnrd that an Aiiierican three- 
masted ship that had iieen i^aptured by tlie Britishers, 
and retaken by her ow nacre w, came into Havre soon 


I after daylight yesterday. That was smart work Z 
I reckon ; and just shews what a darned #ight taller 
tune Yankee Doodle will soon be than yoni^ oldy wheesyi 
worn-out Ruh Briiannia! ’ 

‘Yankee Doodle Dandy would not this time have 
stuck a feather in his cap if the second boot hod 
reached the Colwnlna. However, 1 am very glad you 
have recovered your ship.’ 

‘Well, I’m inclined to believo you are; and if oot^ 
lying with an honest face must be a natural gift of 
youthful Britishers. Let that be as it may, 1 ain’t 
going to hurt you after what we have passed tlirough 
together. So far from that, 1 wish you well, young 
man, and -hope that for the future you will keep 
better company than 1 met you in. I ain’t off to 
Havre to-night,’ added Mr Tyler, ‘ as the barriers will 
be closed before 1 could get there ; but I shall be goue 
before you are up to-morrow — so, good-bye.* 

Wearied in every bone and muscle of ifiy body as I 
was, a kind of confused, chaotic excitement forbade 
sleep ; even the composing draught prescribed for me 
failed for a while of its intended effect, and opening 
poor Dowling's pocket-book, X glanced listlessly and 
dre.'imiiy over its contents. There were Bank of 
England notes to over one hundred pounds, several 
letters from the ‘old couple,’ and one from Webbe 
d:ited alioiit a week before we left St Malo. It 
enjoined Dowling to immediately post a letler lie would 
receive in the same parcel. Then followed tiiese 
words: *lt is possible that Mr Waller may pay you a 
visit ns soon as he hears that the Scout has run into 
Portsmouth harbour. Should he do so, b(4 sure to 
speak wry highly of my sou. He will have rea»l of 
the action off Sereq, copied from the Jcrscytiiito tlie 
English papers; and us >oii value my friendship, as 
>ouwoul<l render me an essential service, be careful 
that no hint of the incorrectness of that statement 
shall reach his car. This, 1 ask of you, as a favour to 
myself, not to Harry, who is, liowevor, you must not 
fiirgct, my son, and something much better thau tliat, 
though not a fire-eater like you and me.’ 

‘Mr Waller and Harry Webbe,* I remember to 
have drowsily murmured — ‘what, in the name of 
wonder, may be the meaning of that strange conjunc- 
tion of names? And that cursed Scout action to be 
for ever turning up in all sorts of places. Surely— 
but no’ 

l^erccption, physical and mental, grew duller- 
feebler. The half- formed notion excited by the letter 
slipped from my brain, the letter itself from niy fingers, 
and frilling, dressed as 1 tiras, upon the bed, I was sound 
asleep almost before I touched it. ‘ 

It was mid-day when 1 awoke— fresh, vi^rous, free 
from fever and bodily ailment of every kind. There 
was no one in the room ; l)ut glancing around, I saw 
a scaled letter on a table by the bedside. It was 
addressed to M. Linwood, and, as 1 immediately con- 
jectured, was written by Father Meudon. It contained 
these kindly sentences: ‘My Young Fbiend — W o 
find you in a sound refreshing sleep, and are careful 
not to disturb you. Your pulse is regular, and Mon- 
sieur le M(‘decin is confident that you will awaken in 
perfect health. Dleu ?uerci/ This being so, I shall at j 
once consult my military friend. He is a man in 
authority at Havre, and I may not be able to see him 
till the evening. As soon as 1 have done so, I shall call 
at Nume'ro 12, Hue Bombarde'e, and gently prepare 
the good people there for the joyful surprise wliich 
awaits them. That is a duty which must not bo 
neglected. 'Tiiere cannot, I think, bo much danj^r fa 
your venturing to Havre as soon as darkness begins .to 
full. The retraitc is not beaten before nine o’clock; 
and Pierre Bfinjeau, with whom I shall spook presently, . 
will be your guide. Take core to be at tiie sbuth 
d(ior, in the Hue St Jacques, of the church of Notre 
Dame, not one minute later thau eight o’dock, and 
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await my omiiiag tbare^ which will not be long delayed, 
you mny be mre. Ycmr friend, Ls Fkrk Misirnoir. — 
JVota Bene: I have gathered up the notes and papers 
that lay scatteied on the bed and floor, restored them 
to your pocket*book, and placed i/iat under your 
pillow. Tou ore a sad sons-aoia, I am afraid.' 

‘A flrst-rate fellow is Pfere Meudon,* exclaimed T, 
springing off the bed ; and having first bawled down 
stairs to no purpose, and my appetite pressing, 1 
hastened to the kitchen, or, more correctly, the general 
sitting and eating room below. Tliere was nobody 
there, and the doors were Avide open, but riz-au-lait was 
simmering on the hot ashes, and there was excellent 
bread and butter on the tahlo — ample materials for a 
hearty breakfast, which, fiaving despatclied, T returned 
to my chamber, and bothoiight me of again looking 
at Webhe’s letter to Dowling. Curious ! There was 
another letter, from Wobbe to his chief ollicer, or 
rather a fragment of one, the sheet of paper having 
been partially burnt away, apparently by the failing 
of lighted tobacco upon it, which 1 Imu not seen the 
previous evening, though I couUl almost have sworn 
that 1 opened every paper in tlio pockoi hook. This 
fragment of confidential correspondence was an iiii* 
ptirtant one, and .*it once demolished certain cobwebs 
whi.‘h the paragraph in tlio otlier letter had begun to 
spin in ray tjfibe^movrhe imagination. The first part of 
the nearly half-dcatrr)}cd missive liad been seemingly 
filled with privateering Imsiiiess details, and the, to 
mo, only interesting lines were? tliese: 

* Yoti will be pleased to bear that Ave IniA'c identified 
Mrs Wallers long-lost daughter beyond doubt or cavil. 
Even Linwood, one of the most suspicious 3"oung 
puppies 1 have ever met AA'ith, is satisfied upon that 
point. 1 am endonvouririg to bring about his luarringe 
Avith her undtjr various false prct(?uecs; the true one, 
Ix^twoen ourselves, being, that I am confiiliuit his 
niotlier «nd her mother Avould be greatly pleased by 
sucii a result ; an<l no wonder, since there could then 
1)0 no doubt that the young eouple. Avotild jointl\' 
inherit Mr Anthony Waller's inimonso Avcaltli ; wliiisl 
I am equally sure that the gratitude of those ladies 
towards my wortliy self fi)r bringing it about •quietly 
and without compromising tnem, Avould he counted 
out in many hundreds of golden guineas, and t/ou 
know how A^c!com»' *v haul of that kind would be just 
now. This, however, concerns you but remotely ; and 
reverting to the financial difliculty AAiili our T'orts- 
moiith agent’ — and so on. 

A gleam of light seemed to be tliroAVii ui)on the 
dark riddle that had so long perplexed me by a 
conimunicatinn not intended to meet my eye; and yet 
— eliade of (Edipus ! — how ai'us that statement to be 
reconciled with 

‘Ha,* ha! Mussu Iiiiivq|ide, there you are, awake 
and hearty ! ’ 

Tills abrupt greeting issued from the thick shock 
• head, just visible above the sill of tlie chamber-door, 
of Pierre Bonjean, his body resting out of sight upon 
a step or rung of the nearly perpendicular ladfier-stairs 
which communicated Avith the kitchen. 

‘ Very well xiAvake, thank you, Monsieur Bonjean, 
and quite heart;', Avhich you will have no doubt of 
when you find what a breakfast I have {lut away. 
But tell me, iny friend, is it a practice in this part of 
the world to leave the doors of your house open to all 
comers? Perhaps, however, you ha\'e not been lon^ 
out.’ 

I ‘ Every one of us since eight o’clock, it is now 

I past twelve. But there Avas no danger. 1 did not 
see Father Meudbn arrive at the lioiise,’ continued 
PlCrre; ‘but he B{K)ke to mo after leaving it, and I 
slialL be rcac^ to ai^company Mossii to Havre in the 
evening. I am also cbnrged to sa;',’ added Bonjean, 
‘that one Baptiste, who is iioaV with your countrymen 
the sailors, wishes to see Mossu Linvoude.' 


I ‘Baptiste! — Baptiste!’ I esclftiaied» * Surely it 

cannot l»e Wlmt is be ?’ 

‘A Frenclt seaman, it is certain, and belonging, lie 
says, to the eqiiipnge of L'Eepi^k^ Frendi corsair, 
now in the port of Havre. If Mossu,' added Pferre, 

‘ does not wish to see this Baptiste, he need ifl>t do go.’ 

‘Yon mistake me, friend Bonjean, I am much 
Astoniislied but not at all displeascNi at hearing tiiat 
Baptiste e>v L*Enpipgle is here, iinve tli9^kindnesfl to 
say 1 shall be glad to sec him at once.’ 

•I shall do so with pleasure. Good*day, Moiaa 
LinA'oude.* 

‘B'lptiste inquiring for me!’ I went on to bewil- 
dcrcdly ejarMilate—‘ Baptiste whom I left weather- 
bound in Jersey — Baptiste wlio Angels and 

ministers of grace defend us! — Captain^ Webbc 
himself!' 

‘Te'es. Captain Wehbo himself, in the body, and 
therefore neither a spirit of licavoii nor goblin damned 
as yet; so you need not put the qucalion. Well, 
wliat nows ? How did you escape from Bt Malo, and. 
AA here have you left j'our wife ? * . ; 

‘(ficmieiuro remains at St Malo.’ 

‘rgiiosscd so! Well, go on. But I know the rest 
alrcaily from the sailors yonder,* pursued JVebbe with 
rising passion. ‘ The ruiiniiig-figlit off’ Cherbourg, 
and the foiftidoring of the brave old craft, I witnessed 
iii3's(‘ir. There is a flHmini; ac'coiint in the papers of 
(he dcstriK'tion of the English corsiir Scout, mounting 
twelve cannons, h;' two French gun-boats. Hot their 
gasconatle, nnd their gun-boats tou. The Scout gone, 
the Columbia retaken.’ ho presently resumed with 
iinahaled fnry — ‘the devil has clapped mo on both 
shoulders this time Avith u vengeance. Dowling, too, 
is de.'itl — nothing but songs of death. You were with 
liiiTi, r hoar. Well, what passed ?* 

*lJo appointed r^e his executor, chiefly that I might 
tran.^fer the money in liis po(‘ket-ho()k, together with 
the sum in which you arc indebted to him, to his aged 
parents, living at Camberwell.’ ^ 

‘ Which sum is not far under four hundred pounds. 
It shall he paid, if, to do so. I am obliged to sell my 
shirt. A brave, steadfast f Uoav was Dowling, true as 
steel, honest as death. Ami he is gone! Well, there 
is .Ml ebb as Avell as flood tide in tfic afTairs of men, 
whii'li, once set in, soon whirls the stoutest, rieliest- 
freighted bark to bottomless perdition. It is now set 
in for me, for mine, and Avill quickly, I fear, sweep us 
and our hopes to cureless ruin.' 

‘That ('aptnin Kirkc Webbe should be so over- 
borne by a few strokes of adverse fortune, Is passing 
strange.* • 

‘ It mn;' so appear to you, LinAVood ; but you know 
not ail. Hearken, y'Oiing man. You suspect me of 
double-dealing toWiirds yourself ; and you have a 
right to siispeef, fqr the charge is partially true — 
partially uni;', .and that arising from cireumstaiiccs 
AAhich, if placed in their proper light — as they shall 
be some day, if I live— would much excuse, if not 
'entirely Justify that apparent double-dealing. In the 
main, I have been true to you. i have been anxious 
— absurdly bo, periiaps— that you should mai^ Lucy 
llamblii). 1 know that that girl will inherit every 
penny of Mr Anthony Waller’s wcaltli. The recovery 
of her child has become a sort of mania with die 
niolher, upon whom her liushand dotes as fon d l y *■ 
more so, if ig lue possible, than he did fifteen yean 
ago. Lucy Hamblin will therefore, 1 repeat, be 
2^1 r Waller’s lieiress, to the exclusion of hU grandson, 
should she even have married a chimney-sweep. Of 
tli.'it rest assured * and let me again urge you to recon- 
sider the determination you have rgshly formed, of 
waiting till Mademotarih* CJcmence is acknowledged 
by the Wallers, before you^make her bone of your 
bone, flesh of your flesh. Intrust me with a note 
expressive of your willingnAs, your desire to forth- 
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Blitter into tlio Iioly bonds of matrimony with 
otte Of the M'enitliicst and most amiable of xnaidenSi 
•jind* 

*Your liiiTifirJticV I promptly interjectod, ‘with 
Moda'ruo do IJonnevillo, afias Louise Kdron, nlnns 
(this Avatf ilnnviiipr a bow at a venture) IMadamc 
' }ljo'issard. wouhl be smootlicd away.’ 

'J'hat man would not have so much as wiii^v0.d at the 
sudden uncovering and discharge of a ninsked battery. 
He did not r(*ply for about half a minute, and only in 
I that lialf-nii note’s silence eouhl I detect llio faintest I 
I surprise or annoyance at the thunderbolt 1 had 
'■ launched at his head. 

‘Well.’ said he, ‘that is n capital r:ncas if it bo a 
guess. Madame de Loniievillc, n& Louise Feron, is 
Madame'^Uroussard. my dear fellow, you can 

little imagine Avliat iiifernai eompiicatioiis that woman- 
fiend has involved me in. You shall, one day, and 
soon, if all go(‘S well. Howling, [ darescr,’ added 
Webbe, ‘also hinted to 3 on why I a;u so anxious 
that my son should espouse Maria Wilson.’ 

‘Yes, the young l.ady ])OSfeHSCS somewhere .about 
twenty thousand pounds in l)tT own riglii.’ 

‘That is just. it. I confess tliat 1 covcl rlclicn for ■ 
my son as ;u'!I as for my.«‘dr. Your Kuhlinicr mind j 
soars superior to sneh sordid ccnsuloriUinuB. or y(»u 1 
•would not reject llie brilliant ulliiiiice vliicli await 0 | 
your acccplaiicc.* ^ j 

‘Let me a.ssnrc yon, once for all. Caplaiii Wcl)!)e, , 
that Illy marriage now or hcrc.al'lor with Lucy Jlatiihlin : 
— .‘and, mark me, I h.ave not tin? sli;ild'‘.'5t Uonlit that 
J^Iadouioiselle CIcmciice is Lucy llninldin- is ahho- I 
lately out of the question — ^impti^silde, eitlior now or « 
hert'after.’ 

‘There is no more, tlion, to be fcid on the nil joct, j 
though your i^i.r..«olc.ss folly adds jjn'ntly to my ' 
•enibarraPsint'Mts, and’ j 

Wcbhe piiuj-cd ahrui»tly, scvincd to silently coII<‘ct ! 
and mari>lial his tlioinrhis and luirpoics, and thou ' 
resumed more <;^il>nly : 

‘ Within lb<* r.cM forty -oi.ulit hours, Linwood,’ said | 
he, *l pliall h:-Mi «'it!:er lost or won the irair.e of lif. ; 1 
find you <t.ii jet in Roino slight d'rjreo hf-lp inc to win ! 
it. Here is a. hvief outline of riy actnal po^^tjoll! it ' 
will he obscure, nnintelligihlo to y«ju ia ]jarts, hut 1 
minute e::pIan.TtU/ii.s luu.-t btaiul over hv v. time. 'J'uo | 
Ctihimbia wes recaplurcd by her own crew alter a 'dus’-p : 
fight, and fIki is imw in the iiorl of Havre, ^:y son j 
prudently denied, ivhen questioued, that lio was JLirry j 
Webhf* of Sercq-figlit notoriety; and tlw S.tvl .scanicn j 
will kocji hi.s secret. Tie is now as an oiflcer at I.'wge on | 
parole, free to po and c.):nc Avithin certain bomidr, l»ut j 
(fftrtic «V r/zc, as it is c.allcd. He cannot leave llsnro. j 
Now'. Marla Wilson and Mad.jimc JJupvc will arrive at j 
Ilontlour to-morrow; that rlezchcl, Do TloinKvillc, the I 
day aflyr; and if Harry docs not >ved the youn:: J.'iily j 
before she arrives. Ids cliance of doing so wiii have 
passed away for ever. Whv, then, you ma}" ask, do j 
not Madame l>:ip:c and Miss Wilson come on to ; 
Havre? I will tell you; '.Vylor, the Yankee frUippcr, 
whom 1 met, and, indeed, almost ran atr.-inst this 
morning, iiju.st, tlie sailors here tell me, have jjcard 
! Iiis nhnie mentioned »s the coiiniiander of the prize- 
I crew on board the dohnnliiu' 

i ‘No doubt of that; ami did he not recognise you 
..h^niorniiig ? * 

‘ Not he ; and it would liavo been rw trier straiigo if 
he had by a casual, x>aBsing glan(?e. l.'oii’t you think 

* Why, yes, divested as you now are of the Keiiandiu 
wig, the iiliick dye washed out of your wliidrers, and 
in other reaiiect^ restored to your iiaturHl self. 1 
do not think, besides, that ^Ir Tyler, now that he 
Jios recoveivd his shipj will be disclosed to act 
TimlicUvely.* 

•You will cense to tlhiik so when I mention that 


Tyler’s eon w-ne dnngerpiisly wounded in the, light on 
hoard the Cohtmlfia^ntLy, that it is feared he ie hurt to 
death/ / 

‘ That is indeed unfortunate— terrible ! * 

‘I know Tyler well, brief as our- acquaintance has 
been. Should liis son die— and he wiff die— the Ameri- 
can will move heaven and eartli to be revenged upon 
his slayer— upon me — ^through my son. He cannot 
hut have discovered hy this time that Jacques Le Groa 
is Captain Kirkc W'ebbo; and tlic acciisiition lodged 
with the Havre aiitliorities hy Auguste Le ,Moine 
airaiust AVebhe junior of tlie >Scow/— Lo Moine being, 
fortunately for 3'ou, unhappily for Harr}', .away at 
J*.ivi.s — will i>Iace in Ifis hands a swift means of venge- 
ance. Harry will he forthwith seized, lodged in prison, 
brought to a brief trifil, and shot, ofl'hiind poaaiblj^, in 
the present excited ftatc of the soldiery.’ 

‘You surely are uot going to iwoiuise tliat I shall 
publifd}' avow mysidf to be the person denounced by 
Amrnste Lc Moic.e at the Avraiiciics banquet ?* 

‘ No, no, 1 am not ([uite so unreasonable ns that : 
hc?jdcs, Harry cannot p.art with his fictitious laurels, 
s.ivo ill tlie last cxtromil}'^ ; and 1 must havo expressed | 
myself \ cry ill, if;. on do not understand that the mere j 
incarceration of my soil would be f.;tnl to his hope of 
luarryimt .Alaria Y. il.-on. JaU. me add, whilst I think 
of il. that you will imuir no real dan.'^cr, by visiting 
llaii'c. J’-cibre Aiigi’.alc 1.0 Moine returns from l-’nvis, 
if he rclnrn.s at all, ll)o imperial government will have- 
been linally aholished.* 

‘b'allicr ]lu-udon here is of .a coni rary opinion. lie 
spc.-iks of a great victor}' pained over the .1‘russians by 
the ciuju'r.ir.’ 

‘The li-'!.t .it T'.ronlmirail? fWi! Paris (:,'?pitnliifcd 
.1 few Ihuirs after that battle was fought ; and if 
Napoleon, jncloiol of calmly recognising tip* ntterness .j. 
of his dcbai. (VUTiiiincR to die Avith harness on hi^ 
b.'un:. he Avill but sliglitly dcLr the inevitable cntas-l 
iroplie. Havre, bnwever. .and J dare cay most of.the 
garnvon towns, will bold out rt)r him to llu* last ; and, | 

UR 1 have beiorc explained, it is this anarchic state of I 
things Avhic’i coMbtitutes onr real danger. Jt glanced j 
n(To.:s fny mind to ask you,’ remtimn’d AVcblio, ‘ to ‘ 
as.uii-e T} Icr tin.l Ibirry u..a not Kirke 'WVbbe, tlic I 
privatise!* cn))taiu'R son; bi:l that i]«'vicc i\«)ubl not, I 
tear, hol<l wiur. Save the bov 1 will, and if man may | 
do it. get b in out td’ IL’.vre tiiis v.-ry night, (ine pbm j 
winch 1 Hiail firf>L essay will r.'tjuiro more nuj)icy iImu 
T c-.n for the r.uancnt comm-ind, and i must request 
you to lend me all you c.iu span*.' 

‘Th.'it, Aviih J,)()vvIingV, whh'li I can hereafter rcxdace, 
Avill scarcely amount to two hundred pounds.* 

‘Which will more, th.au rnh'ce. Shon'nl bribery fail, 
or I find it inex]n-di«*r.t or tlmuvronfl to Iry it on, I 
.'mother, and upini tliL* face it. more dosperate scheme [ 
iiinst be a I tempi Oil. ’I'liere are other matters,’ added j 
Wehhe, rising and putting on his hat, ‘ Avhic.li 1 intended 
to talk oA'er wilh yon, hut time, presao.'?, and I must be 
gone. Farewell.’ He hurried away, and ten minutcB 
Hitcrwards, he and the four rcHcucd i^cunt Gcameu- 
Aven^ on llicir wav to i lav re de Cl race. 

Voril}'. a con.simnnate ac.lor Avas Webbe, I again 
.and .T'.ain ir.entally ejaculate, after transcribing the 
foregoin*.;' dialogue; for Avho could linve imagined 
tliat, Avhcii taLcing with .such reckless, devil-nmy-gare , 
ontspokeimess — Ids rage, and anxiety for Ids son, 
moreover, being perfectly real — he as’Iib all Ilio while 
jdnying a strengthening with xrsiry carelessness, 
as it were, the Au*b of lies by Avhich he had so long 
blinded aiiiY bamboozled me! Yet so it Avas; and no 
doubt it Ava.s that ustoiiishing pOAver pf deception apd 
fertility of re.-ouree under .all circurostauccs wliioh 
constituted Ids nuirv(dlous ‘luek,’ as it was iwpplarljr 
termed. 1, at least, in self-excuse, endeavour to 
believe so. 

As usual, I Avas too restless and impatient to follow 
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the counsel given me, by waiting till ovening-fall before 
leaving for Havre; and as Fierre Bonjean would, I 
Ibutid, be airay till close upon six o’clock, I c*cn sot 
40fr alone, about two hours after Wcbbe lefc me.’ 

It would be difficult to Ihid in a country which the 
natives, with quite pardonable parliulity, mistakenly 
call *La Belle France,* ii finer view tliun that com* 
manded. from the crest of the vote, which slopes down 
to* the ancient Haven of Grace, so named, says Mr 
I Murray, aftjr a statue of the Virgin of Grace — an 
altogether apocryphal derivation, by the w*ny. That 
southward slope of the cute or hill was. even at the 
time I am speaking of, dotted witli gay villa*like 
residences— in a modest sense, no doubt, judged by 
British villa notions— and I may mention, as an 
illnstnition of the amenities of civilised w«arfare, if 
that he not a contradiction in terms, that although 
fortified Havre itself w'ns more than once bo.n- 
Imrded, the numerous dwellers on the exposed cote 
were never once, I liavo bi'cii assured, molested or 
menaced by hostile shot or shell. On the right, look- 
ing towards the town, was the broad solitary sea, now 
tranquilly basking in the slant rays of she westering 
sun, and not a sail, not a boat to be seen thereon; 
a vast solitariness which, together with the tall masts 
of numerous vessels, sheltcn'd, hiding themselves, 
so to speak, in the splendid wet-doeks iidtimJ the 
town, struck my Britannic fancy as a tacit acknow- 
ledgment on the part of tlic teeming I’rcncli shore - 
populations that they had finally relinquished the 
domain of the sea to their amphibious British foes. 
Over beyond Havre, .*111(1 directly across the mouth 
of the Seine, Honfleur — Harry V., Shaks]K'arc’s 
llondeur* -glimmcnMi in the paling sunliglit, which 
was, however, still suni(.‘ieiitly pow(’rrul to shed a 
ailver radiance ovxt the winding rivor-strcct, to use an 
expression of ^npolcon*s, which connects the cities 
of Paris, Kouen, and Havre, and throw a mellowing 
splendour over a vast and varied landseapo waving in 
the leafy, blossomed glory of the biirstiug sptiiig. 

Another time, I could have lingi iTd for hours over 
60 fair a scene; hut more stirring emotions than 
beauties of land or sea car- arouse or still, were then 
tugging at my lieart ; and hasicning onward thronah 
the suburb of Im^oiivillc, 1 entered Havre and ih>* line 
de Paris jubt as the clochs Merc chiming tlie hour of 
five, without having, to my liucwlcdgc, excited the 
slightest notice or nunark. 

The Hue Kt t)ac(juos leads out of the Hue dc Paris 
near the quay-end of the latter street, and 1 was soon 
at the door of the cliurc'n of Noire Ihiiiie. *^1110 silly 
self-excuse for my morbid restlessness was, that Father 
Moudon might have arrived there consiilerahly more 
than two hours before iiis ^iine ; and iiioro than 
willing to ho deceived, 1 half persuaded myself that 
he was amongst a considerable number of persons wlio, 
although no service was going on, were kneeling on 
the.stono flags w'ith their faces towards the ilhimimitcd 
altar. A closer look was decisive ; an«j so«)n tiring of 
the silent solemnity of tliu place, 1 w'andered forth, and 
roaming v.*icantly about, pmseiitly found myself in a 
large vegetable market in front oftlie Hotel de Villc. 
The busy, nois}*^ scene fixed niy attention for a wbilc, 
and I was listeuiug with languid interest to a com- 
plimentary colloquy between two clames flu murvlu', 
which abundantly proved that Billingsgate was not 
unrivalled in its peculiar line of draihatic dialogue,* 
when a familiar voice struck my ear, .and turning 
. sharply round, I encountered Captain Webbe. He 
. was conversing eagerly with Bourdon, tlie^ieuteiiant 
of the Espitgle, and looking even paler and more 
[excited than when he parted with me a few hours 
previously. 

*I wish to speak with you, Lin wood, ’he hurriedly 
eaid, *bat I ernnot spare a moment to do so. If 
you have time and inclination,’ he added, * call upon 


me at La Belle Poule, a cabaret on the quay, six doors 
hrom the Hue de Paris. Adieu!’ 

He strode on for a few paces, then suddenly turning 
back, left his companion, came close to niq, and said 
in English : * My fear is realised. Tyler’s son is Bead. 
Good-bye.’ • 

This occurred at about half-past six o’clock, and as. I 
soon sickened of the sights and smells of the ill-k^t 
streets, I inquired iny way to La Bell^^oul^ them 
to while away the hour and more which it still 
wanted of the time appointed by Father Meuddn for 
our nice ling. 

Th*' ground-floor room of La Belle Poule, a low 
cabaret much frequented by sailors, was nearly flllod 
by that class of persons, most of whom 1 knew lielonged 
to llic Kupmjh, though they did not wear tlic glazed hats 
upon M’liioh the name of the corsair cutter was painted. 
Th^ giK'sts, all more or less drunk, were exceedingly 
noisy, and Wcbbe, or Baptiste, as he called himself, 
was .nmongst tlie noisiest, and the especial favourite of 
the uproarious company. Young Webbe, palta as his 
sJiirt-collar, and sutfering acutely from mental agita- 
tion, sat at a liltle distanco from his father; and close 
l)y liiiu were throe of tlie senmen that had been 
Ciust nsliori; vritli nio at La llcvo. The fouj;th, 1 after- 
wards knew, had h(>en placed in charge; of a boat, which, 
the tide bcfing at full, was waiting at the pier-steps 
beyond Fraiu“ift T.’a 'lower. The common Scouts, made 
prisoners on board the Cohnuh'utf were, it seemed, in 
actual diiraime. As far apart as could l>e, and looking 
on with make-believe indilfercnce, were two gendarmes, 
the genlloineii, no doubt, by wlioiu Harry Webbo waa 
ganie ii vue. 

WVblx', who (lid not acknowledge nic b}*^ word or 
look, was boiling over with patriotic cutbusiaam. 
Tl»e victory at Moiitmirail, and the (apitulation of 
Parts, pundiased, ^le swore, by English guincaa, 
aTorded ample scope to his powers of glorification 
and abuse, which lie lavishly availed himself of. Tho 
rsise.'dly Kngli.sh, who never accepted ^battle except 
tlu^y w(>rc three or four to one, came in for tho lion’s 
share of his co])ious vituperation, and evidently with 
savage reference to youn^ \''ebl)C and tho Svuut sea- 
men. wlio, though pretending to pass llKnn.sclves off 
as Americans htdonging to tlie Cohimhla, he persisted 
were nothing but Brilisli brutes and cowards. 

Now, as long as Webbe poured forth his volurainouB 
wr.Tth in Frenrli, the Scouts were naturally acquiescent, 
and even appeared to enjoy the secmiiiigly drunken 
orator’s eloquence, without, it was plain, comprehending 
a word of it; but when lie began to interlard his 
abuse witli c'lplanatory English, it was equally natural 
that he should quickly get their backs up. 

‘Ha, lia! ’ roared \Vehbo, at the close of a flourishing 
panegyric upon Napoleon, ‘pounpioi not you aaerd 
(^oddeiiis— pouni':"i ^iiot crier Yivc I’Eiiipcreur? He 
grand cinpt'iour that pouvnii sliovtder your miscTablo 
island into de sea ? — cli, ijourquoi not sacre Jean 
J5ouIe Goddems ? ’ 

‘ Co to blazes ! ’ grunted SkelLon, as shrewd a follow 
as ever live 1. • 

‘Go to blaze, ditcs-vousl’ retorted Wcbbe. “Ha, 
ba! it IS you one, two, three, quatro (loddcms that 
shall go to blaze ! Voiilez-vous boxer, cli ? ’ he added, 
squaring up and flourishing liis fists in tlu; faces of the 
Scouts. ‘ Voulcz-vous boxer ono Frampais, voufl aaH>- 
two, trois — foiiy aacre Jean Boulcs. La, take dat for 
avoir Biiy “ Go to blaze ” — ho, ha ! * 

Suiting the action to the word, Webbe hit Skelton 
a really tremendous facer. Up sprang the English 
sailors, three or four of the Espicglcs pressing forward 
at the same moment to sustain the ^ssaihint, and a 
genernl fight was luiproviscv? in just no time. Messieurs 
lea Gendarmes,. as in duty bound, now interposed, and 
endeavoured to separate the furious combatants ; an I 
interference which was immediately resented by both 




miMsasiini somi^Mu 


i^'Whd all vith one accord tinned tlwir fighting 
'niion the unfortanate odloen. The 4ln^ tlw row, 
.oenAiftion was .terrible— deafening. I injrfelf got 
Invotyed in the vortex, huetled and tripped np; and 
1 recovered my feet, and the landlord relit one 
of the esitinguUhed candles, I perceived that mytelf 
and the two gendarmes, who had not as yet picked 
themselves up, and were bleeding profusely feom nose 
and month,' were the sole remaining .guests tit La Belle 
Sbnle. 


THE NEW LAW OP DIVOBCE. 

At laat tlie law of divorce is amended ; at last that 
tedions, cumbersome, and expensive process hitherto 
nocessiry, is swept away, and a simple, plain, and 
inexpensive one substituted. That disgraceful pro- 
ceeding, too, whidi made it necessary for the liushand 
to parade his own dishonour and his wife's shame, 
and make a profit thereby, is abolished. As the new 
law of divorce is a matter of no small importance to 
gooiety, and one which consequently should be gener- 
illy understood, we will now strip it, as well as we 
can, of its technicalities, and give a general view of it. 

The act comes into operation on the 1st of January 
1868, and abolishes the jurisdiction of tlie dcelesiastical 
courts over divorces a mensa et thufo^ suits of nullity | 
of marriage, auits for restitution of conjugal rights, 
and in all causes and matters matrimonial, except the 
granting of marriage-licences; and that jurisdiction is 
now transferred to and vested in a court to be called 
^ The Court for, Divorce and Matrimonial Causes,* 
composed of certain of the existing judges into a judge- 
ordinary of its own. No decree for a divorce h mensS. 
et tlioro is henceforth to be made ; but in all cases 
where such might formerly have been pronounced, a 
decree for a judicial separation, having the same effect, 
takes Us placS. There are, as before observed, to be 
no more actions for en'm. con. But the husband, either 
in a petition for a dissolution of marriage, or for 
Judicial separation, or limited to the money object 
I alont^ may claim damages against the oflender ; and 
the claim made by such petition is to bo heard and 
tried on the same principles as, and in a similar manner 
to^ actions for criminal conversation ; and the damages 
are in all cases to be assessed by the juiy ; the court, 
however, having power to direct in what manner they 
m to be paid or applied : it may direct, for instance, 
the whole or a part to be settled either on the children 
ef the inaniage, or as a provision for the maintenance 
«f the wife. And when the fact at issue is establis lied, 
the court bos power to compel the offending party to 
pay tlie costs of the proceedings. 

.' A sentence of judicial separation—wlilch has the 
effect of a divorce h mens& et thoro— may be obtained 
either hy the husbaad or wife, on the ground of unfaith- 
falness, cruelty, or desertion without cause for two 
yeAss and upwards. But if such separation haa been 
obtained hy a husband or wife in the absence of the 
that other may piesent a petition for a reversal 
of the order, stating, for instance, that there was reason- 
able grounds for the alleged desertion, where desertion 
was the ground of the decree ; and the court may order 

f srsion accordingly: but such reversion will not 
the rights of third parties, as persons who have 
with the«wlfe daring tHe time that has elapsed , 


Adhrpree a mensA et uAro literany means flrom bed and board, 
or rather wes, not diMolved by this kind of fevorse, 
ease tm « divorce C vmeiato matrimonH. 


between the decree for eepariitieii ■ ead jtta 'tefikni 
Applications ibf rastitation eif oohjaie) iiik 
judicial aepaiwtione <m any cf Ihe.' fences 
detailed, may be made either , by husband or 'wHb 
the court of divorce, or to any jndge^ of aibdae at ^ ' 
assizes held for the county in which they' leii^. 
or last resided together; and where the appllca.ti(b! 
is by the wife, the Judge may make an order' ihr 
alimony— that is, an allowance to the wife in mooey.: 
The judge of assize has also power to idbke provWon 
as to the custody, maintenance, and education of 
children ; but his orders may be altered or reversed 
on application to the judge-ordinary of the court of 
divorce. A wife deserted by her husband may,' If 
resident within the metropolitan district, apply to a 
police magistrate, or if resident in the county, to 
justices in petty sestion, or wherever resident, to the 
court of divorce, for an order to protect any money 
or property she may acquire by her own lawfel 
industry, or which she may become possesaed of 
otherwise, after auch desertion, against her husband 
or his creditors, or any person claiming under him; 
and if the protecting order is made, her earnings and 
I property shall belong to her as if ahe were a/sme tole. 
But it is provided that when such order it made by 
a police magistrate or justices at petty session, it moat 
be entered within ten days with the registrar of the 
county court within whose jurisdiction tlie wife is 
resident; and a power is also given to the husband, 
or any creditor or person claiming under him, to apply 
to the court of divorce, or to tlie magistrate or justices 
by whom such order was made for its disqjmrga .If 
the husband, or his creditors, or any person claiming 
under him. seizes, or continues to hold any property 
of the wife after notice of such order, he shall tie 
liable at the suit of the wife to restore the property^, 
and also a sum double its value. And if any such 
order for protection be made, the wife is, daring its 
continuance, to be and be deemed to have been during 
such desertion, in the like position in all respects with 
regard to property and contracts, and suing and beiitg^ 
su^, us she would be if she had obtained a decree for a 
judicial separation ; the effects of wliich we shall next 
state. 

In cases where there has been a judicial separation 
decreed, the wife, from the date of the sentence, and 
whilst the separation continues, is to be considered 
as a feme sole with respect to property of eve^y 
description which she may acquire, or which may 
come to or devolve upon her; and if aim dies 
intestate, it will go to her next of kin, as if her 
husband was not in l|fo. And if she again cohabha 
with her husband, all such property is to be applied 
to her separate use ; subject, however, to any written 
agreement to the contrary made between them wldla . 
they are separate. She is also to be considered at 
a feme sole m regards entering into contracta and 
engagements, wrongs and injuries, suing and bring^ 
■sued, and her husband is no longer liable for her in 
any way ; but if alimony has been decreed to the 
wife, and the husband does not pay it^ he is liaUe te 
necessaries supplied to her. 

We now come to that portion of the act whieh gites 
the court power to dissolve a marriage, and the gsmmda 
for so doing. •Tliis is governed by the twenty-eerenrii . ^ 
and following sections of the act, which provide that . 
a liushand may present a petition to m ooort Ihr 
a dissolniiion of hie marriage— <not merely a Jipdielal 
separation— on the gretend tlmt his wife .hm heoa 
unfaithful ; and the wife may present, a |ieiilll6BL 
a dissolution of her marriage on rim 
under certain aggravations, or if, ia^iodhaec^ 
unfaithfulness, there has been ttidi 
of itsrif hove entitled her .to:# dimee. h wuh' 





Rml when it wind, which it loondi^ was ! 

not only at liichmiobael, hilt aiso at Bwric, 
Dundee, in presence of a party of S^farshire 
fktmers ; but although a copy of the invention, manu* 
factored at Dundee, received the same year the 
Highland Society's xvremiuiD, neither it, nor several 
others constructed on its model, could* be made to 
work ; most probably, as the inventor supposed, from 
a want of oere in Stting the mcchaniciil detoils. 
tAn offer by the late Lord Ponmure to provide the 
necessary funds for patenting the invention was 
declined by Mr Bell, on the ground that ho was 
unwilling to retain any exclusive right over, or to 
reap any pecithiary advantage from, an agricultural 
improvement. 

The ^Invention, therefore, went to sleep, and was 
forgotten by all but the family at Inchmichael, till 
the year 1651 brought round the Exhibition at Hyde 
Park. Two American reaping-machines — Hussey's and 
McCormick’s — which wore tliere exhibited, and which 
were said to have been in general use throughout the 
Union during moro than fii'teeii years, fairly startled 
the British farmers. Mr Crosskill, the well-known 
English agricultural miichiiiist, now purchased from 
Mr Bell of Tnclimiclmel his brother’s reaper, and, after 
' substitutiiik for the shears of the Bell invention the 
tooth-edged knife employed by M*Cormic^ carried off 
with it, in August 185G,the highest premium given by 
the Boyal Agricultural Society at their Essex meeting. 
Three acres of land in four hours was the rate at 
which the competing machines — Bell’s, McCormick’s, 
Burgess’s, and Dray's Hussey — did their work ; and 
the performance hf cadi machine was estimated to be 
equal to that of nearly thirty mowers, the lahunr 
of nearly ns many binders being necessary to keep 
pace with them in action. 

The experience of the English farmer has, since the 
Essex meeting, fairly determined the great advantages 
wliich the reaping-machine has over the scytlio and 
tlie sickle. The reaping-machine is not now liable to 
any serious derangement. It may be vrrought by the 
Regular servants on the farm alone, and, with the 
atsistance of an extra horse or two, can make as long 
hours as may be needed. It requires neither moat nor 
wages like the mower or the reaper ; and, above all, 
it insures gnviter regularity in all the harvest oficra- 
tions. Its llrst expense, no doubt, is considerable; 
hut there is no reitson wliy tlie itinerant principle 
might not as advantageously be applied to it as to 
the tlirasliing-machine and its steam-engine, which are 
now everywhere to be met with plying for hire in the 
agricultural districts of the south. The thing lias 
been found to answer admirably there: why should 
not the Scottish farmer go and do likewise ? 


LITERAUY 

' T have somewhere lie:ird, read, or dreamed of a work 
-called Adventures of a Poet in Search of a Subject, and 
when 1 take the sage advice recorded on a great man’s 
tomb— 1 can well imagine that poets must 
he Boractinics put to great straits. Huincr must have 
been badly off when lie did not consider it infra dig. to 
discourse of the hostile encounters of frogs and mice ; and 
Virgil, likewise, who exerted his poetical powers on a gnat. 
The race of insects has afforded patronage also to Lucian, 
w]j^ wrote on a fly ; and to Daniel Ueinsins, Burris, and 
Peter Pinto, who sang of an animal ihe very name of < 
, which a sin to mention to ears ’polite — a louse. 
Amqui^'^eaflts, tliat patient and ill-usod animal, tlte ass, 

^ ux^rcised the pens of Apulcius, Agrippa, and Heiusius ; 

‘an ox and a dog were the respective themes of 
baiiius and Sextus Empiricus : while Burns wrote upon 
tot dogs, a mouse, and a calf; Ovid tries his pen on a 
‘ ^.dulius Scaliger, on a goose; Pavorinus, on the 
of injustice. Polyerates wrote the commendation 
^^Mt, and Cardqu praised the Emperor Nero. 


Boileau imto a po«m cm hla it»dtog^k;;T^ a 
budEot ; and. Aptduiiai ^ white totoi, 

Dousa Bve youfi^^v tlelfvered Uimielf (ff a on 

a shadow. Favovinus wrote on a quartan afoob .endi' 
Synesius on .baldness; on which polished 8U|({eoiLtocnre»* 
over, one VTaldus, a Benedlctim^ in the reign of 'Caries, 
the Bald, produced a long Latin poem, every , woid of 
which commences with the letter e. Even fae» hMvor, 
was outdone by Christian Piorius, the author of a poem 
consisting of 1200 lines on our Saviour in the same tauto*; 
grammatic style. In the middle of the sixteenth century 
appeared that 'famous dish of Fs/ as a facetious writer 
calls it, the Pugna Porcantm, per Petnm Porcium 
Poetam, which is it\ Latin, and every word* beginning 
with p. Pope exerted all his powers of mind and body to 
praise a lock of hair; ^Prennius invoked his nmso and 
pruned his pen to write upon a beard; and to break off, 
for the catalogue has no end, Erasmns wrote a poem 
called Maria, in praise of folly, which, for the sake of 
a pun, and on the principle of the lucut a non ducendo 
principle, he dedicated to Sir Thomas Moro. 


GONE. 

Ani> thoii indeed art gone, I scarce dare speak 
The thought aloud, it makes my heart so weak t 
1 never knew what parting meant betbre ; 

Thun wert so much to me, friend, brother, more I 

Long years ago, when 1 was sore in need. 

In mercy sent, thou cam’st a friend indeed. 

To bid me shim the evil, choose tiio right. 

And turn my sjiirit-darkness into light. 

Each day wc spent together closer drew r 
Our souls, cacli hour brought pleasures pure and new ; 
'Wlieiicc, then, alas, the mandate that thy heart 
Should be as one with mine — our lives apart ? 

Full often when they thought T calmly slept, 

Unseen by all, so softly have 1 crept 

Thy window near, that the same light on thee 

\Vithin that fell, without might shine on me ! 

Still, half unconsciously, I sit and strain 
My ear to catch thy footstep, but in vain ; 

Then waking from my dream affrighted start. 

To feci what once thou wast, and what thou art. 

But fare thee well : 1 *11 strive witliniit a tear 
To yield tlice back— the Joan I held so dear; 

If (lOd has bad.e thro cheer some otlicr's way, 

I cannot, will not, dare not wish thy stay. 

Hutu Buck. 


DAMAGE CAUSED TO DOCKS OP PLATES BT THE 
TISSUE-PAPER. 

Having noticed many years since, and again lately, the 
injury caused to magnificerit books of plates by the flimsy 
wire-marked tissue-paper used, I beg, through A1 and Q., 
to make the same known. The books 1 remember to have 
seen injured are The Mus£e NapoUon, Mgypt, and Other 
large works of the Empire ; also, 1 .think, some English 
books of the period ; for instance, the SU^brd Oallteryr*^ 
the plates hecoujiiig spotted from some ehomical action 
from the silver-paper and slight damp, resembling Iron- 
mould. Such paper ought to be removed. The. bate 
platc-])aper to place between type and en^vlngs 
to be highly ' milled,* and not too thin ; teing able- to stand 
in the volume withont flilUng into the back, ar 

protniding;,at the fore-edge. .■ If tissue-paperto np|t.&1i|be 
best quality, a vulumc Is better withont if, after thf. is 
once ilry.-^Nbtee and Queriee, r 
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THE MEETING AT BIKMINGHAM. 

Ir there are evils in our social state, it certainly Is not 
for vant of men vitli intelligence te perceive them, 
and benevolence to desire to see them remedied. For 
years past, tlie iiivcstigHiiuii of such evils I..is been a 
conspicuous fact in our national life, to tlie obvious 
abatement, as we think, of more purely political dis- 
cussions. At length, tho tendency lias worked itself 
out in the formation of a society after tho manner 
of the Britisii Association for the Advancement uf 
Science ; like it, to hold a meeting once a year in some 
notable city — tlie special object being the discussion of 
matters atTccting the wellbeing of society. The first 
meeting, as the newspapers have made generally 
known, w^bS conime]ice<l at Birmingham on the J2th 
of October, under the presidency of Lord Brougham. 

In the midst of that busy town rises a large Grecian 
building entirely isolated, and containing little hesitles 
one highly decorated hall designed for the public 
meetings of the citis£tns, of whom it is said upwards of 
two thousand can sit within its walls. Here, on the 
evening of the above-mentioned day, a miseelluneous 
assemblage was gathered together, tilling every avail- 
able space excepting only an ascending platform at the 
upper end. By and by, a number of gentlemen, mostly 
of middle-aged appearance, began to enter by side- 
doors and take scats on the platform, but still leaving 
some of the front scats vacant. During a delay wdiich 
took place, one might liave heard individuals in the 
body of tho iiail pointing out to their friends persons 
of note upon the platform whom they recognised. At 
lengtli, a larger than usual group entered, including a 
gentleman of advanced age and slightly bent figure, 
who took the principal chair, while his companions 
latdowu on each side. Tho aforesaid individuals had 
of course xio need to indicate to their friends* that 
tbit eentral figure was the president of the newly 
bom association. Lord Brougham. Entered upon his 
eightieth winter, yet unbroken in physical force — ns his 
voice presently shewed— undecayod in intellect, and 
tmfli^rging in the native energy towards useful objects, 
for which his whole life lias been remarkable, there he 
sot, wiiltc a^lamation after acclamation acknowledged 
wbat men feel when they think of Henry Brougham. 
Near him were Lord John Russell, Lord Stanley, the 
Hbnovirable Mr Cpwper, Sir ' John Pakington, Sir 
'^^m^.'^eliy:, Mr Monckton Milnes, Colonel Sykes, 
;.ap4:^R^!f other persons eminent in publiu life. It was 
at such a moment to mark one veteraii 
tliat cf Professor Pillans of Edinburgli, and to 
Lori Brougham and he Jtod been brotber- 
pb^t^Hitorf to tti« Edinburgh Review fully fifty years | 


ago— and here were they still taking part in the same 
great movement for public good which they then 
supported. Another remarkable figure was tliat of 
Robert Owen, wiio, at an equally remote period, was 
commencing some of tho modern practices in education 
— originating for one thing the infant schools which 
I iiavc since been so useful in our peculiarly employed 
'community. • 

The immediate huslness of the president was to read 
an address on the objects of the Association now about 
to be inaugurated. He commenced by distingulsbing 
the objects of social science, and placing them under 
their several heads of jurisprudeni'c, tlie repression of 
crime, education, sanitary arrangements, and social 
economy. There must bo benefits, he contended, from 
* bringing together those who chiefiy devote themselves 
to promote the inquiries and tlie measures connected 
witli social improven|?nt.' It would enable them to 
give mutual help in a common cause. * The increased 
efficacy thus given to the efforts of each ; the lights 
struck out by full discussion with tlie vqjuable sugges- 
tions thus produced, the experience, the reflections of 
each being made, as it were, common to all ; the 
security against error hy timely examination of each 
plan bc!’ore its author's prepossessions have become too 
deeply rooted, and before he has been committed to its 
details; the authority given to proposals ultimately, 
and after mature deliberation persevered in, even if 
not sanctioned by the assent of others ; the influence 
which niuy he acquired in various ways when tliat 
sanction lias been declared — these advantages attend 
all such unions, and may be cited in favour of any 
combined operations, whatever be the nature of the 
subject.’ Discussion, too, might remove grounds of 
dissent. * We have oiassical autli jrit}',’ he went on to 
say, ‘ for observing tliat, however unduly soever men 
may differ in their reasonings upon human conduct, 
it is singular how seldom they differ much in tho 
ju ii.ncnts which they form respecting it. We may 
go further, and affirm that there ft less diversity of 
opinion than might be supposed, even upon general 
subjects, and that ignorance, or misinformation, or. 
inattentive, and therefore inaccurate observation, or 
cnreless reflection, is the cause of most of thoia. 
differences.’ ; • 

A^ illuHtratioiiB of the use of united action 
I plisliing desirabio reforms, Lord Brougham roferreid to 
the liistory of the Society for the Diffusion of tTseful 
Knowledge, which hud h^ tiio effbet qf ftimiilathig a 
cheap and healthful literature, and thatfof the Society 
for the Amendment of tho Laor, which for tho last 
twelve years has been prompting the legislature to 
many important measures. HePfurther referred to the 







wliich uiqt last year «t Briftol,, and 
Ooiifbi«noe on EdocajUoili hi^ 1)^ ^td 
s mii year under proaideney of the Frineo Consort j 

eonodTed tiliat the Ass^ation would lerte to | 
; atlraolf attendon of memliers of parliamOnt to j 
aut^eeta (m which iltey might otherwise remain ignor- 
I ant It would' tend to infbnn all classes of the 
commuid^OP matters bearing greatly on thpir welfare. 
Hia lordship concluded with an eloquent d^lamation 
on the bedeffts of knowledge. ^ ' 

The coippany was afterwards .addressed by Lord 
John JEtussell jsnd other gentlemen, regarding the 
olyoctB of the Assodation. It Was gratifying to witness 
the oordiaUty with which liord John was greeted, as if, 
notwithatandiog some recent instances of false position 
on tjiie i^t of lua lordship, there were a deep and 
abiding sente of bis many merits and long-tried fidelity 
as Oriiablio servant It was even more gratifying to 
observe the extremely favourable reception of Lord 
6taiilny» This young nobleman has in a manner broken 
away ftm the trammels and temptations of his posi- 
tioitt *to riiun delights and live laborious days* for the 
tMMflt of bis less fortunately situated fellow-creatures. 
His father, three years ago, addressing the British 
AssociatioiS at Liverpool, confessed he had been Itorn 
in *tlie pre-Bcicntific era.’ A prime-minister of Eng- 
land acknowledging ignorance of those ptinciplcs on 
Whidi tlie happiness of a people chiefly depends ! It 
must be felt as an improvement for a second genera- 
tion to devote itself to a knowledge of those very 
principles, so as to make legislative privilege a true 

r ification. The company did not perhaps reflect on 
this; but they knew that Lord Stanley took 
trouble, about things affiKsting the public welfare, and 
seemed to have a feeling of duty about them, and they 
ehemd him accordingly. On the whole, this first 
evening passed off well, and appeared to leave a 
general convietion that tlio Association was likely 
to prove successful. 

A morning oieeting took place in the same hall next 
day, in order to hear addresses from the presidents of 
ae^ons. Lord John, as chief of that of jurisprudence, 
made some good remarks on the province of legisla- 
tion; * There was a time when personal freedom was 
toitmined by a number of petty rules and regulations ; 
^ operations of industry were controlled in the 
name way. A very eminent manufacturer of France, 
Colbert, thought he would promote his country's 
wealth by reg^ating tlie manner in wliicli silk should | 
be made — ^the length and breadth of the pieces— and 
every workman who made them otherwise was put in 
the. pilhny for the offence. At the same time, by way 
of encouraging the silk manufacture, he prevented 
the competition of the Butch in many articles. The 
consequence was, that the wines of France wore no 
longer sent to Holland, and the people of all the wine 
cooutries were almost reduced to ruin by these com- 
mercial regulations, by which the wealth of France 
was to be augmented. It was at this time that on old 
meRdiailt, wiser than Colbert, said : ** Let them mauu- 
fustm as they plliase, and introduce goods when they 
con/’ The advice was set aside for a time, and he was 
sorry to say, that in England, as in France, the opinion 
prevailed that they must make a country rich by legis- 
l^iou. It waa not until late times that men in this 
eSmtry, and the minority in other parts of Europe, 
came to the conclusion that it was to allow every* 
man to make himself rich in his own way. He recol- 
lected well when it was said, in answer to Mr Hnskitson: 
"You must not allow French gloves to omna into 
country, because they are better and cheajper.** 
'HaridBSoii peisevered, howeter ; and the result was, 
^aet^unhr that the consumer had better and cheaper 
j00ves, but that our monufactureri had flourished and 
^iwpHIgsed more than tl^y did at any other time. There 
wrm. mtotSMItv operation in which legislation did not 




formerly, talrn plO(% Irnt .ln which of Igta 
had bOm % gfci^, tondency to interfbre: Ko)i .he ' 
was iaOUnad to find fimXi with tltto 
because he thought what had beeii doi^'had'lbosn o<mo " 
right ; but it was a matter that deserved stoious^cosh 
sideration. 'There was no right more stored them tlwt. 
parents should have the care of their idRpriii(|p m 
tender yeats. Of late years, however, it was , a^ed 
by his noble friend, Lord Shaftesbury, tliat in oototo ■ 
kinds of manufacture they could not allow ptoenta 
entirely to dispose of their children ; that the work they • 
endured was far too great ; that it would destroy their 
strength and energy, and prevent them from reoeivliitg 
any moral or religious education. It was argued step- 
by step in the House of Commons, until it was said 
that if they went furtheiC they would; destroy oner 
fourth of the manufaqturing interests of the conutiy 
in textile fabrics ; that was to say, in cottoi^ wool, and 
silk. That legialatiou took place, and the industry in 
textile manufactures had been increasing ever sinc& 
He had frequently asked what were the bad effects of 
the legislation, and found that it was bad in principle, 
but in practice it had been eminently successful. If,, 
then, it was good in practice, he thought there must 
be an error in the principle, and that it required modl- 
fleation. It had been said that ‘*an Englishman’a 
house is his castle;” hut Lord Shaftesbury argued, and 
he (Lord John Russell) thought truly, that he waa 
not to shoot poisoned arrows into the community from 
its iMittlements. Legislation also followed in this case, 
not only with lodging-houses, hut with regard to* 
crowded dwellings in cities, and perhaps in London 
us much as in any other, there had been instances of 
groat crowding in small narroa*' compass, ^producing 
injury to the health, morals, and religion of the com- 
munity. Now, that ivas a subject in which it .might 
he considered how far legislation might interfere.* 

Sir John Fakington followed with an exposition of 
the posture of the education question, arguing that the 
difficulties in the way of a national system meeting 
the wants of the community ought to be grappled with, 
and they would vanish. They had beside them, in 
tlie King Edward's School of Birmingham, a practical 
solution of what was called the religious difficulty.* 
Ho admitted that, owing to the early removal of child- 
ren from school, comparatively little good was done 
by the present government grants, which parliament 
might by and by become, for that reason, indisposed 
to continue. It was therefore necessary to devise 
means of keeping cl)ildren longer at school ; it might 
be matter of experiment whether the giving of priaes, 
the certificate system, or the lialf-time system, were 
calculated to be efiectlve for this purpose. 

The address of Lord Stanley was a .masterly and 
exhaustive statement of the sanitary question. Some' 
of the physical evils under which the community, 
laboured could not be prevented. «Some affixstiiig 
individuals, were only preventable at. the will of indi- 
viduals. A third and large dass affected large dassee 
of men, the cause lying in some known external 
noxious agency, whether connected with oeoimatiim OT' 
locality, which was capable of being remov^ Wliat 
sanitarians concerned themselves with was the abato-< 
ment and removal of agencies thus pressing* on .dm 
public health. Tliey held that the knowJe^ whk^ 

«It was Hubsequontlj stated In a paper by the Ssr. St 'S. ; 
Gifford, head-inastor of thle echool, that it oontahied 46S 4)f 

nearly all tho ordinary 'denominations, laeludiiig upwards jig 900 
of the esteftished church. Tet no difficulty wsa W. 
imtructed together in the hcrlpiuves. With tlm' sxtototo 1m 
JewB were not expected to learn tho Mow TeMBme**f tiliO 
ChurdvOatechiwD waa not enforced when blgaoliiiiL Was wetotf 
the parents.* Mr Gifford eoniequenfly beUstto toat 
preliminary difficulty of dlaounlng and dtoitfng ih# roto flw mw 
religious Inttraotlon of a sehool could bo avoldid or'iMioitttoA 
a very amaU sharp of oandoaraad oonmoa muss iitoOg«fti|oa CO ' 
remove all dlffietiltleB In prafiUoe.*' . . V-cv,/ 












^ M much ftf ever leuts and aouroes of epidemic 
unless we can oihploj compulsory means for 
correlation of the evil at the public ^pense. A 
teperby Dr South wood Smith, on the prolongnUon of 
Sumen li^ brought out in a striking manner what all 
must jfoel to be tlio great motive and encouragement 
to sanitary improvements— namely, the fact that, 
under advaming civiHaation, an improvement in the 
length of life is actually going on. In 1603 and 
1790, a loan was raised for tjicr rtate by what is called 
toHtihe, Each person advancing L.100, was allowed 
to name a life during wliicU he and his heirs 
drew a certain annuity. There was tliereibre the 
strongest inducement for each lender to name the 
yoongealC and healthiest infant ho could select. * The 
tontine of 1690 consisted of 408 females and 594 
malea; and that of 1790, of 3974 females and 4197 
males. The latter tontine is not yet extinct, and it 
was shewn that on the Ist of January 1851, there still 
femained alive, sixty years of ago and upwards, 1312 
Ibituiles and 977 males out of tlie original imiiibcr; 
SO that the difference between the mortality of the 
nominees of 1G90 and 1790 was not yet so great ns 
it would ultimately be. Taking these data, Mr 
iBInlaison, fine government calculator, had worked out 
Sb a very elaborate manner the means c^f making a 
comparison between them; and the actual prolonga- 
tion of life in the ninetcentli century was proved, lirst, 
1^ the diffbrence in the death-rate at the two periods, 
and next, py the addition of an ascertained iiutnber of 
years to the life of each individual. It was thus 
shewn that in the year 1690, the expectation of life in 
a man, aged thirty, would have been 20*565, while in 
J790 it would have been 33*775; while the actual 
addition of the excess of years, which the persons 
engageil in the latter tontine Imd over the former, 
proved that in 1790 the expectation of life was in- 
creased by fully one-fourth ; that is to say, that if in 
1690 a person, aged thirty, could expect to live thirty 
years, in 1700^ a person of the same age could reason- 
ably expect to live thirty-seven years. An increase 
In the duration of life,' Dr Smith went on to say, 

■B proof of increased comforts, or increased enjoyment 
of certain elements upon which human life is de- 
pendent^ such as air, light, food, warmth, and shelter. 
In fkdt, what we called progress in civilisation, was an 
improvement in the means of securing regularly and 
tmfkilingly, in abundance and purity, tliose physical 
Hgents for the bulk of the population. The accom- 
^iriiment of this object was the main cause of all the 
activity and energy by which a state of civilisation 
waa (diaracterised. It was a matter of familiar history 
that an extraordinary activity reigned throughout tlie 
^gbteenth century. Forests were cleared, marshes and 
•wamps drained, and fronPthe more settled government 
of the country, cities and towns* being no longer for- 
tresses, had extended beyond the walls of their fortifi- 
esations. At this period, also, special attention began 
.to paid to the well ordering, cleaning, and paving of 
towns. The narrow streets were widened, slate roofs 
•ttbstitutod for tniitoh, bricks for timber, and the 
manufacture of glass so much increased that glass 
windows, even in the poorer towns, became common. 
A^cultnre made a surprising advance, inulliplying 
ajinndredfold ilte production of fresh vegetable food, 
and increasing in a still more renia^l^ble degree the, 
amount of fresh animal food by the extension of the 
comparatively new art of collecting and storing fodder 
for cattle in winter. The increase of manufactures 
gave improved and cheap clothing to the people, not 
'jO^y conducive to warmth and health, but alimiat 
'Bgifolty so t& cleanliness, Hhe texture compelling | 
‘'m^ent washing, .^ordingly, disease assumed a 
'Cnilw fomv and epidemics in particular became much < 
iM lbmiidable.*, ? Dr %iith concluded by aaking if the | 
admdng dvilisatiou of the eighteenth centuiy w'OB j 

i'. 


acOompanied by such a {i^oitgitioa of 
have been taUsrly gain^ ? *Xt was clear' tligt Wen 
at present the classes^whioh formed the , base of tbc 
pyramid of society lost a great portion of aii4. li 
was tlie duty and noble aim of this Association to 
remove— for it was removable— this crying disgrace to 
our country, to bring this unhappy class within tlie 
pale of civilisation. Untit that was done, the odamns 
of the registrar-general would give no fair result of 
sanitary improvement. Dow far the time of life, 
however, in the aggregate could he. extended, they did 
not know, but it was plain that it was not possible as 
yet to assign a definite limit.* 

Our narrow space forbids us to go into any more 
details; but we cannot quit the subject witlioiit a 
most emphatic congratulation of the members of the 
Social Science Association on their auspicious com- 
mencement of proceedings. If they only, by tlie 
external facts of their meeting, reading, and speaking, 
call attention to the matters they have in view, they 
will do great good, for in our peculiar political organ- 
isation, as is well known, to get the car and then the 
voice of the public ore essential preliminaries to all 
improved legislation. It is a great and a sacred cause 
wliicb they have in band, and with true earnestness it 
cannot fail to prosper. At the same time, wo may 
take this opportunity of saying, that we' contemplate 
the efibrts of such nn nssociation as only tfie best that 
the circumstances admit o^. It is very well for the 
upper classes thus to interest themselves, work, and 
spend in hehnir of the humbler; hut the results must 
needs be defective wliile tiicre is— as there obviously 
lis* — a want of motive on thu part of the ^musses to 
improve and advance in their own life-economy. 
Something is required to bring them out of antag- 
onism towards their employers, to give them Similar 
aspirations to those of the middle classes, the same 
inducements to saving and improving money— a hope 
and aim in life. Tliut given,- we should see something 
ill their case like what a great orator alluded to when 
he spoke of the cheap defence of nations. We should 
then be nt no trouble in improving their coiidltion, for 
they would improve it themselves. 

THE MIDNIGHT RITE. 

Tiinun is a certain island, Anonyma, beautiful and 
fruitful, enjoying a far purer air and warmer clime 
than ours, wdiich does Great Britain the honour of 
being her ally, and of even forming nn integral part 
of her empire, without copying slavislily her constitu- 
tion or her laws. The iangiiago which prevailed 
amongst us after the Norman Conquest still suffices, 
and onr Nornmn cone is still in efiect among tlie 
Anonymese. Determined not to be indebted for new 
ideas to any of tiicir iieiglibours, and having little 
originality of their own, they have been content with 
such political and judicial lights ns gleam, as it were 
phospliorescently, from the decayed and rotten 
mortmm of eight centuries ago. The president of 
Anonyma still wears a red gown ; the thirty-six who 
make up the parliament, and arc supposed to be 
representative, are almost .*iU of the same class, and 
practically elect themselves— twelve priests, who idt 
in right of their cures; twelve squires,, who ' m 
legislators for life ; and twelve mechanical Imy-figures, 
the popular element, returned by their respective 
imrislics (or squires), and warranted to go for tliree 
years* Iriberty moans its right of rejecting any pKO* 
posed improvement emanating from Great Dritaiu 
through the law-officers of the crown; and reform has ftOv 
signiffMtion there whatever. Criminal justice ia admin-' 
istered with all the * glorious uncertxfoty of Enghbh 
law, combined with the former rate of proiaediuw,.of' 
our Court of Chancery ; the accused person w%o nriglit' 
have been stigmatised by the original prosecutor" 
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;!» a; young reproMo, boeoming, before liia trial ii 
'ended, « «iiddle^«^» if not a iioary ainner. After 
a . prQfeftb^'ted ' inquiry of thia deacription, by the time 
tliitt a^i tlio (1eT>oa^tiotta bare been written down ta two 
langnagea, and the court iiaa adjourned tlie caae for 
tbeafburtcenth time, it not iinfrequeutly liappcna tiiat 
-die acute Anonymeae tribunal baa lieen concerning 
itaelf with the wrong man. It is not an easy matter 
one, bowerer innocent, to get out of a medieval 
proaeoution conduc'tcd upon paper in an extinct 
tongue. I apeak advisedly ; and to the extreme length 
of ita pr(X!ecdiiig8 alone, and not at all to the aagacity 
of the court I am nrx-self indebted for my life. 

1 am an artist, and spent the winter before last in 
Anonyma practising my profession. Nature is dis- 
played in miniature, in that island, very beiiutifiilly, 
and lias a nook-and-dull attire* such as perhaps alie 
seldom wears elsewhere ; the coast- line, too, ia exceed- 
ingly grand, and ilio aurronnding 6i;a has deeper 
colours, and rages with a more terrible wrath than 
ia f!omnion to it about the shores of Liigland. In 
winter-time, in innermost Anonyma, you can hardly 
find a spot quite out of hearing of the st<'»*my waves. 
1 had been sketching in one of its western buys one 
December afternoon, while the wind sooincd . to be 
goad’ng the whole Atlantic to rise and submerge the 
little island, and enseonced as 1 was in ns well-slieltered 
a fissure as 1 could select, the spray got at me »t 
hist, wetted me through, and utterly dostroyed the 
labour of four hours. Several miles lay between me 
and my lodgings, and a vision of possible rhcMiinntisni 
lending wings to my foot, I started at once homewards. 
In the second valley from Ihtj shore, however, I came 
upon a ^eetncle which iiiy profcsKional eye was bouml 
to contemplate at all liazanis — to a poor caricaturist 
like myself, the thing was worth at the icast five 
pounds. In the road before me, and making signs for 
me to stop and to be silent, were cautiously stealing 
up a couple of men witii gnus. They were neither 
native nor Englisli sportsmen ; their guy apparel, their 
huge sliootuig-bnga hnng with tassels, their prodigious 
moustaches, at once proe.hiitned them to belong to one 
or other of those crushed nationalities that are in 
the habit of muking Anonyma their resort in evil 
times. Their energetic gestures eunvinced me that 
they must be either Frenehnitn or Italians; no others 
could have so eloquent!;, telegraphed tiiat game of 
some rarest species was in view', and that my advance 
would lie dearly purchased at the escape of such a 
noble quarry. Chilled as I was, therefore, I rcmaincil 
stationary to watch their sport. They had no dog 
with them, but as they neared the desired object, 
they both sank down upon all-fours, and crept np the 
frosty road like wary pointers. 1 followed as well as 
I was able the direction of their eyes, which were 
elevated, with mine, hut I could sec nothing skywards 
except one solitary blackbird upon a leafless tree. 
Surely, thought I, they are never in pursuit of that 
unoffending songster! An answer was given in the 
report of both their guns, followed by the hasty 
departure of the bird himself. 

* Thousand thunders ! ' exclaimed the foremost 
sportsman ; * we have missed him again, mon ami!’ 

* Where is he gone?* cried the other. *Kegardcz, 
Idonaicur, what you call merk, if you please.’ 

But I could not mark; I was so overcome wilh 
merriment that I could only sit down and laugh. They; 
were pleased, however, wdtli my stopping for them, 
And' proposed to have some rcfrcslinient with me in a 
roadside cuftarsf close by. 1 was in need «if warmth, 
internal as well as external, and agreed at once. 
JBrahdy is very dieap in Anonyma, and very good; 
and tito Anonymese are far from being neglectful .of 
th^ opportunities in that respect, Tiio taverns of the 
itlAnd have the worst looks and the best liquors of any 
Aaverin I khow. There was a good sea- weed fire in 


this particular one; and. as the wind boat against the 
crazy walls, and hatteced ▼Arn]7iq^n:^.#l04^iA»y. Uttld 
window-panes, 1 ftflt.oq iaclinat!^ to q^.'rxly,i stpol 
in the chimney comer. There were -atndlea ..dnpugh 
in that smoky, floorless cabin, beside 
gentlemon-sportsmen : men in dirty .blotttQ9«dnd'^l^ 
unclean hands were there, undeV whoise tan£^ 
lay foreheads heavy with thought; resolute tnoinl^ 
lurked un^'er their shaggy moustaches; and light SOd^^; 
as no*hriindy can bestow, gleamed forth from tliqir ' 
eyes. Those were political refugees, each with a teal or 
a supposed wrong, and each counting upon not irittlug 
still for ever under its infliction. Anonymese flsheiy 
men, bronzed and sturdy, made up Aie rest of 
company, whose conversation, carried on in Fren^' 
modern and Norman, was remarkably nncoilStraipe£ 
One by one, these different parties dropped away, 
and at a very late hour of the night, I found mys^ 
tlio last man starting homeward and alone. 

Tlie wind had almost lulled, still driving the dark 
clouds hither find tiiilher over tlio wintry sky, but 
touching only the tree-tops of the island and the 
summits of its little hills. 1 could hear the ocean, 
like some mighty watch-dog partially appeased, still 
growl ill its half slumber. Tliere was moon, which 
now and thou tlionc brightly for an instlint, making 
deeper the^vening gloom ; and my way lying for the 
most p'lrt through great avenues of trees belonging to 
old ruined si'igneiiries. or dipping into curved valieys 
with II stream, should have been just the road to 
please a painter. Wliethcr the strange characters of 
the men T Iwad jii.st left, however, had impressed mo 
too lietqily, and their lawless anecdotes shaken luy 
confidence too mucli in the local police, I certainly 
tclt 111 at ease, and by no means in the humour fbr , 
appreciating the picturesque. It seemed a weird, 
uncanny sort of niy^t to be out in, and I began to 
wi.>Ii that 1 had drunk more brandy, or else none at 
all. llow much I would have given to have been, in 
my own ccmlbrtablc lodgings, under tbo protection of 
my churming old landlady, in tbo High iStreet, I daren’t 

say. iiistead of feeling my way through a Good- 

iu“ 8 gracious ! what wiis that ? Footsteps that kney 
the road a great deni better tliaii 1 did, and some 
lioavv body being dragged along with them — probably 
a corpse! I shrank into the hedge to let them pass, 
which they did at a full trot, laiigbing. 

‘Just tlie night for a job like this,* said one. ‘ Why, 
it reminds one of body-snatching in the good old 
times.’ (Evidently a couple of resurrectionists, who^ 
occupation was gone, and who, like everybody else * in 
trouble,’ w'cre now resident Anonymese.) 

‘I suppose this would be a hanging business if we 
were caught at it,' observed the other with a brutal 
unconcern that made my blood run colder than ever. 

‘1 bcliove you,’ replied Uie first speaker; and the 
two together burst iAtu such a guffaw as I should have 
thought peculiar to demons. The road, almost- imme- 
diately, got clear of the tree8,«nd swept in a half-circle 
round a little meadow ; but the two murderers dragged' 
tlicir victim over .a gate and into the open space 
without the slightest hesitation, lilthough the moon, 
was just then shining. I kept, of course, under 
shadow of the avenue, and watched their movements 
with a curiosity that almost overmastered fear. The;f, 
threw the bo.ly — it was a body— carelessly upontW. 
frozen ground,^and then set to work collecting, eticDto : 
it w:H easier to burn it, it seemed, than to digalu^e' 
for if, and in a very few minutes they had o^ieoted 
quite a funeral pyre. Placing the corpse ^bis, 
and kindling the brushwood which tli^ luto set at 
bottom from a match-box one of. them, caaodhd, tjhe 
flame began to spread apace, end eoon’lit up the 
faces of the two men, so tln^ l could have sworn to 
them again anywhere. One was a stout fellow of 
about foirty, not iU-lookip& gferhap^ irl could have 



in my mind ftm liif ooenfMltoli; but! 
hii chunoed^to fall upon tbo Ikat-oim- 
'wskihig corpN^ I MW tbeai daam wifti immiatakable 
: The woondy alUtoii^ alpnoat a hegr ia yaam, 

'^mthihSted alio no trace of i^ty for hia Tiotim. They 
'liad lit oigara, and were getting to xnenry in theh* 
dendiih way, that 1 could scarcely belieye my eyes. 1 1 
tiM in Tain to tliink that, after all, it might be some ! 
ck^ mooluiyor nther animal they were bifmii^i and 
not a human ereatnre. Whatever it was, the smell 
ftmn Hi coninming carcaii filled all the little valley, 
and drove op with the wind into my hiding-place, so 
aa ahnoat to tom me aick. I longed, like Bobinion 
Cmsoe when he mw the savages at dinner, to run in 
' upon these wntches, and destroy them at their abomin- 
■ble entrainment; and had I had a Friday with me 
gaSi Wf-n^dozen others, I might perhaps have made 
the attempt : aa it was, I confined myself to making a 
aolemii resolution to leave the island of Anonyma, by 
the nest', packet, to its amugglen, ita refugees, and 
ite body-wonera, for ever. I positively felt as if my 
vhair was turning gray. At last the horrid rite was 
.covert and the performers, kicking about the ashes, 

. and laughlng-^lways laughing— after their frightful 
.manner, left the place, and came up the road again. 

* Hell nevh bother me in this world agsin,’ said the 
elder, as lie passed by my ambush; ‘buU we’ve had 
trouble mough and to spare in getting rid of the old 
' Hedinselah.* It was an old xdan, then, that they had 
disposed dX In ttds awfkil ‘way, dunking that no eye 
could flee them I 

I When tbeic footstep had died away, I crept out into 
the little field, and discovered among the dying embers 
a flknIL I had studied anatomy for some time, for the 
better knowledge of my profession, and I knew at once 
that the sknll was that of a man. Ashes to ashes, 
dust to dust— a smouldering heap, wliich the breeze 
was already carrying hither and thither, was all which 
now remained of that human form. 

* Poor murdered wretch ! * cried I aloud, still bolding 
Hio dtull in ifty hand, and beginning to philosophise 
like another Hamlet, *how little couldst tliou have 
guested’ 

‘Murdered, was he?’ said a gruff voice close 
hflside ms^ while a heavy hand fell upon my shoulder 
flUd (dutched it like a vice. 

‘Ko, gentlemen,’ cried 1, trembling like a reed, in 
the belief that the two wretches had come back again 
—'no, not murdered, only put out of the way very 
tenderly; and in the highest and noblest sense of the 
word, most justifiably, I am sure.’ 

'What a cold-blooded villain! ’ ejaculated a second 
vcnce. 

. 'Tie, his hands, and march him away to jail at once,* 
cried a third. 

'My dear urs,* ezclaimad I, 'pardon me; I took you 
fittr robbers, murderers ; I did iddeed. Allow me to 
flflfllst you in detecting the real ofibnders — ^they took 
that rpad to the left, yonder, through the wood.’ 

And 10^ at two o’clock in the December morning, 
I frund mysdf at last going homeward, to the FoUce- 
offlos^ with my hdnas tied, and in the custody of three 
pudung-headM Anonymese. The smell of the burning 
corpss^ it seems, had penetrated to their farm upon the 
tilWe, and they had come down just in time to secure 
mi^..apd to miss the perpetrators of the crime. So 
horrified were they with its revolting character, that 
th^ would not so much as touch me with their hands ; 
but having placed the skull in my pocket, drove me 
'before them with stlcki^ as though 1 were an on ; and in 
fashion I wm esc^ted past the cheerful flre-Uflb^ 
8^1 strewed from the yindows of my lodgings, 

: ?;Bjrfng much ^dieted to a roving life, I had few 
. jHutiopafy ^ds, and none at all in Anonyma. My 
.Ipodladlyf of course, could only attest to my being 'a 


idoeH^oken, vreU-eonducted young mata* < My oounsbtv 
could, only say that it :was absurd to iupposo that a 
landsoape-paiulei^ however devoted to hia art, coiddS . 
go ttie len^h of burdhig a man iu a Iona valley^ ^at 
midnight, to produce bandi 

situation in which 1 u^as found, with the akidl in«my 
very fingers— the words 1 used to myself, and 
admissions 1 made, in the first instance, to those who . 
seized me, combined with the extreme impfqbabiltty.>Qf 
the story 1 had to tell in my own defence, were of 
course very convincing proofs of my oriminality. TIuH 
a crime had been committed^ who could doubt, with the 
human head and ashes still in existence,‘to appeal to 
Heaven for vengeance upon a murderer! Sdll, who 
had been murdered ? In any other place but Ano^ma, 
that question would perliaps have stayed the hand or 
the executioner; but ^hcre^ where so ihany strangers 
dwell whose object it is to keep themselves unknown 
and aloof from others, the fact that nobody was 
missing was not deemed at all extraordinary. 1 
say, if it hod not been for the providential delays of 
the criminal court, the time that p*a8 taken up in 
renting the depositions again and again, in oonfhsing 
English'and Norman-Frencii together, and in adjourn- 
ing the proceedings, I, the writer of this adventure, 
which is, in its main details, a perfectly true statement^ 
should have been hung. 

After six weeks, however, Captain DebUndeur came 
back from England, where he had been spending his 
Christmas, and savcA me. He was a naval gentleman 
of the old school, and didn't like to be contradicted. 
When anything bothered him, a servant or an umbrella, 
he would kick the one out of the house, and break the 
other across his knee, without a moment'^ warning. 
He had brought over, in one of his voyages, a certain 
great curiosity from the cast, and very soon got tired 
of looking at it. He offered it to the new Anonymese 
museum, and that accepting it, although with some 
difficulty, for it was by this time broken and imperfect 
and worth but little, he was appeased, or otherwise 
he would have probably destroyed the great curiosity 
out of band. The new museum failing, this preciona 
wonder came back again to its original proprietor, who 
was wild with indignation at its reappearance. He and 
his son, therefore, after many attempts to annihilate 
it, which were frustrated by the other members of the 
family, fixed at last on burning 'old Methuselah’ in 
the open air, on the night before starting for England 
for a six weeks’ holiday. If he had taken seven weeks, 

I should have been a dead man. 

Now old Methuselah was a mummy. 

A BAMBLE IN A PARISIAN SUBITBB. 

It is a fine clear warm day, in what we should call in 
London the late spring, but here in Paris, where the 
bright green buds on the trees have burst into brighil^ 
green leaves, is hotter described as the eariy snmmec. 

I have been lounging and wandering about the Boole-, 
vard de la Madeleine nearly all the morning— now 
reading the Debats in company with a ailent synod of 
black beards— now sipping sugared ice-water, .by way 
of a change— now speculating on the . charaoter .and 
destinies of the garden whose property for the ttme 
being I have become— now listening dreamily to te 
murmur of the fiower-market, which goes on under 
,the shadow of the Madeleine, and gladly driiAcIng in . 
the delicious firagranoe of its blossoms M .tfae braeae 
wafts It past. The fact is, that I have been endear 
Tonring ta> keep an appointment witti an inqpitiiMHiiid 
friend, who, it appears, has forgotten his engageiMt^ . 
and does not come— and at last I have gireu lihii ttpi,^ 
wondering what his conscience it made thjBit he 
kept me waiting so long; and have torm niy bm , 
upon the place of reodOzvons, and oddresspd 
the pleasnres of a solitary ramlfle. ' . ^ . 
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WlUtfai lalf m |iaiii;i «iid without inteudiag it| 2 
find ataudiuK unoBir a fproup of atngglM at 

aoutlMrait goRpiar of the Place de la Gonoordt^ 
«weitiiiig iha anfcral of thaia long-hodied onudbue 
whl^ {diii iaoeiMiitly between Potie and Autenil. 
iOf .di .the iWBilibttaea that ever were conceived, tide 
.alone , bee an indiepntable title to the desi^ation. 
ThoQdhdinwn but by two little cob-hoiseo, it carries a. 
^nvimity of not leu than threescore persons, who 
are the representatives of the three principal classes 
that constitute the social body. There is the inside, 
with its seats 'of cusldone^ plush, for the gentry ; the 
•outgide, with its bard benches, for the middle clasus ; 
and Itli two ends, without any seat at all, where the 
poorest may stand and ride, and save their weary 
bones and their shoe-leather, at a cost of something 
len than a fiutbing a mile. Presently, there is the 
report of a blast blown through a cow’e horn, and up 
rolls the leviathan machine, and linm its roof and 
nntrails a crowd descends and emerges, and disappears 
at all pcants of the compau; while the cow's horn 
blows, and blows, and blowa and a now cargo climbs 
the roof, Alls up the body, and crushes into the stand- 
ing places, which are as mnch receptacles for heavy 
burdens as for their bearers. Meanwhile, the horses 
are taken out and harnessed to the other end — the 
machine being incapable of turning round— and the 
Oliver and Conductor diange places. Thinking I can’t 
^o better, 1 mount the roof, with about a score of 
•Outsiders, half of them of the military profession, and 
in three minutes, off we dash at a ten-mile-an-hour 
fMUse, towards Passy. The fat little liorses are full 
^ spirits and frolic, and make nothing of the 
moDstcoi|g load, for the simplo reason, that the wlieels, 
which axw cast of solid iron, run in a tramway sunk 
beneath the level of the road. Carts and wagons 
drive across its track at their convenience, but scuttle 
out of the way with remarkablo activity at the 
sound of the cow’s horn. The way runs for nearly a 
mile through an avenue of trees, tne sunlight flashing 
among the emerald leaves and dappling the sandy 
«oad with flickering shadow. Then we come out upon 
dio bank of the river, gleaming like a broad disk of 
flire, whh a sur&ce broken into innumerable ripples, 
•eyery one of which is a mirror to the sun. As we 
approach Passy, the guard comes round and exacts a 
penny from every outsider, with the exception of the 
militaiy, whom he accommodates at half-price — the 
fee ,for insiders, he tells us, is tliree-)iali)imce ; and 
those who stand in the bows and the stern are assessed 
at a , half-penny. At Passy, we stop for a couple of 
minutes, and make in excliange of passengers — then 
•on again towards Auteuil. As 1 look across the river, 
1 can see the flashing of arms in the Champ de Mors, 
4uid catch a distant echo of the bray of trumpets ; bat 
the sound is soon lost in the noise of our own wheels, 
and the glint of the steel fades out in the distance. A 
few minutes bring us to the outskirts of Auteuil, 
where, ibr the present, the tramway terminates^ and I 
aligditi after a ride of about half an hour. 

A aluirt^ ahaded, and comparatively unfrequented 
load, winding between the blank brick rears of 
^jentlemen^ houses and the high stone enclosures of 
^private gardens, leadb up into the village. There is 
net a ibotfldl audible in the place, and scarcely a 
flgufe visible. at door or window. The very bouses 
aeem to have .ikllea fast asleep in the hot sunshine,* 
and, with the esoeption of the regular blows of an 
axe wielded hy some invisible being wlio is chopping 
wood« and the gwgling notes of an invilible caged 
tlnrntb, not a eound is to be heard. The roads, tlie 
pildiih the little patches of wayside gtass, are all 
asduisitely neat and trim, and every house and stone 
imiooent cf placardt and posters, presents the 
^eltoiidieit -imaginable Ikoe tliat brick and wood, stone 
and mortar, can be made to put on. By and by, Icatch 


aijg^t of the dnneb-apin^ m ui&m diftttpg^ flSrir, jnit 
surmounting the topi of tbetrese; oM'tMp, amending 
a few steps to the green on the nil of tlif mpd, am* 
standing in front of the cfauiieh itsribT, a noamalta and 
rather fantastic stroctare, but a very medal 
ness and propriety. The dobr standi friettHy igpfeii 
and, accepting the invitation, I walk fi|, aim 'taSir^ 
seat in tlie cool, dim-lighted nave. There ia not sf-ml 
to be seed— all Is still as death; soleasflTiaUoir fladl 
look down upon me from a dark pictote^'and beneath 
tlie dusky shadow of the roof, a few old and tanor^ 
banners hang motionless. 1 wonder wliat is beeOBie ' 
of the Suisse, who ought to be there to dtew 1^ ^ 
lions— to lead me to the tomb of D'Aguesseaa^r^,' 
talk about Boilean, Racine, La Fontaine^ Molike^ 
Count liumford, and the rest of the oelebnties who 
lived at Auteuil, and either were or ought to havb 
been buried there— and to tux me twenty sous in 
return for his information. Why does not the man 
come and earn his franc? Suddenly 1 hear the 
creaking of a door near the altar— the panel is pushed . 
forward, and out pops the round bsld head of a very 
jolly-looking priest ; the eyes are turned towards tlio 
open door, where they see nothing ; then a not invo- 
luntary motion on my part fixes a sarpriy»d glanoe on 
me, and for a moment or two our eyes meet. Am I 
right or wrong in suspecting that the meny-souled 
owner of those eyes is very considerably intoned to 
burst into a laugh ? I don’t know. If so^ he with- 
stands the temptation, and suddenly withdrawing bis 
head, disappears, closing the door. 

I begin to think that, though I am alone in the 
little church, I may be one too many notwithstanding, 
and accordingly I make for the door. I happen to bo 
just in time. There comes the Suisse across the gr e e n 
in full fig. with laced sky-blue coat, laced cocked-bat 
bedecked with a row of white ribbons, and carrying, 
his ponderous gilded mace before him, from which also' 
white favours are dangling. At his heels follow, with 
remarkable gravity and solemnity of demeanour, a 
train of fifteen or twenty persons, all evidently the 
members and retainers of one femlly. The first, who 
walks alone, is an aged patriaroh bowed with ^ars, 
upon whose bare head above fourscore winters have 
shed their snows. His face is florid with the rose-hues 
of second infancy, and clear and pure in tint as a young 
maiden’s; and his long white locks, which have not 
been shorn for more than a lustre, hang in Shining 
waves upon the shoulders of a coat of newest gloss, 
cut after the fashion of the ancient regime. Crosses, 
medals, and ribbons glitter on his breast ; but there Is 
no consciousness of the scene in which he plays a part 
in his lacklustre eye; he has been painfrilly mt up 
for the occasion, and longs to return to bis omudoned 
chair, the retreat of his old age, the cradle of bis imnd 
childhood. Next to, him walks a gentleman of flf|y- 
five, in ofilciul costume, wearing a handsome sword at 
his side ; be also is bareheaded and clad in a oonrt- 
dress, and his grizzled hair is fresh fronoi Ibe hands of 
tbc barber. Ho holds his arms horizontally in front 
of bis breasi, and on them lies, a mew-bom infimt but 
a day or two old, buried in long-clothes of the finest 
lace, and apparently sleeping. Next comes a young 
officer— whom I take to be the fether of the babe— i , 
with an elderly lady, who may be his wife’s motliory 
leaning on his arm. Then follow several yMOg 
people richly <)r«Med, looking charmfng in 'flewem 
white favours, and walking with solemn demureiiess 
in couples, llie train is closed by the donmito of 
the family to the number of eigh^ all oihinuiterised 
by the lame sobriety of expression. Beyn^ jfchese, 
there is not a single ^bUowee— the gnibble, if 'there 
be any rabble in Auteuil, are .wMbout a representa- 
tive; and the procession pasfes on without kny other 
recognition from the inhabituits tiian a courteous 
gesture of obcisanee from tlm^w who, standing at 


or windowi, vatcli it go l^. Stowty tho 
ehurdli receives them, until the last dtoestic 
vanished within the portal. I am half inclined 
'to go back and witnesa the ceremony of the baptism ; 
hut seeing that although the cimreh-door continues 
open, nobddy sets me the example, 1 doubt tlie pro- 
priety of dmg 80 , and therefore go on my way. Not 
far from tliexhurch, I pass the open gate of the chfttcau 
from whicli tiie baptismal procession started. I peep 
in. The mansion is large aneV roomy, with a handsome 
entrance; the garden and grounds are exquisitely laid 
out and cared for; the green grassy lawn is smootii as 
velvet, and the sltadows of ilnc old trees stretcli darkly 
across it. The dwelling seems deserted ; but I know 
that is iy)t the case, for there is a glorious odour of 
delicious soup, and I feel tliat somebody is working 
miracles in the kitchen, and tliiit, however demurely 
the chriftening hegins, it will end in feasting aud 
merriment. , ' 

Furtiier on, I accost a damsel standing at the door 
of a wood-shop adorned with a capital work of art, 
Tepreienting a pile of fuel and tlic instruments for 
cutting and sawing it, and request her to direct me 
to some place where I can dine — the odour of Ihe 
baptismal sc'up having awaked an unusual appetite. 
Siie points to a low cottage-looking auhergej ' a little 
higher up, and in two minutes 1 enter it. Tlie liostess, 
a brisk, active dame, of uncertain age, and jauntily 
dressed, shews me into a little parlour, one window of 
which opens upon the garden in the rear, while the 
other looks into tlie front shop or salon, wliere she sits 
at the receipt of custom. Tlic garden is well stocked 
with fruit and the commoner sorts of vegetables and 
roots, and a party of pigs arc feeding audibly in a sty at 
the further end. The waiter, whom I suspect to be 
cook, garqon, and landlord.aU in one, says he will get my 
dinner ready in half an hour. Would I like to walk 
till then ? I can walk in the garden, or Jean shall go 
with me and shew me Boileau *0 house, and the house 
occupied by tl^e great Franklin — of course, that is, if 
J choose. T do choose, for I see the man wants to get 
rid Af me, to have tlie dusty parlour put in order. So I 
sally out with Jean, who is a scrap of a hoy in a collar- 
less gray blouse, and who is attended iiy a knowing old 
poodle twice the boy’s age. .lean leads tiio way to the 
Hue do Boileau, and points out Boilcau’s house, about 
which tliere is nothing remarkable ; and then he takes 
me to a garden-door, by peeping over which I get 
sight of a couple of verandahed w indows, which he tells 
uie are the quarters of Franklin, but which I Bus|)ect 
to be a piece of sophistication on the part of Jean 
and the other good people of the place. The boy has 
nothing more to talk about hut the merits of Tompe 
the po^le, who, according to his version, has reached 
tlie summit of canine intelligonec, and is a miracle of 
sagacity, of which I do not care tip express my strong 
doubts. 

When I get back to the little parlour, I find it 
neaf and tidy, and the cloth laid ; and by the time 1 
am seated, the soup is on the table. 1 dine agreeably, 
but not alone. Ponipc has forsaken Jean, and attach^ 
himself to me, and has plainly made up his mind to 
dissipate the contemptuous opinion I have formed of 
him* He gets upon a chair to see me eat tlie soup, at 
’wMch ho looks on approvingly. When the cutlets 
cofoe in, he assumes the begging posture; that not 
having on immediate effect, he lookt tiie seriously in 
the face, and stretches out one paw in the attitude of 
an orator making a speech. 1 am inclined to see how 
^ikr he will go, and still take no notice of him ; he 
;.elianges his position, begs with his back towards me, 
;,axidi looks appipLlingly over his shoulder. I cannot 
ettiad that, imd he gets a piece of the cutlet, which 
he' latches in mid-oixf and in an instant resumes 
th0' AMiMiBfol posture. It will not do a second time, 
and, he tries a third experiment by squatting and 


croBsing his paws over'his nose in ii wSy nibat 
terousiy touching, for which he gets rewai^ againi 
When the landlord brings in the I' action > 

him as to Pompe’a abUities and education. ifells 
me the dog is of a rare breed, and asks roe if T'wfr' 
before saw a poodlo of a chestnut colour, wliid^ T 
certainly cannot remember to have done. As for hfii 
tricks, he has been taught them by the young men of 
the place, who make a pet of him ; and he will' learn 
anything readily; which, after the specimens.! have 
seen, I can easily believe. But Pompe is a true dog of 
tlic world ; though, in return for his performances^ I 
feed him w'ell, 1 no sooner rise from table, aud^to 
settle my account, than he slinks off, and a mment 
after is repeating his exhibition before a party of 
peasants regaling* themselves with a ragout In the 
common "'room : he has not been educated for nothing, 
and knows how to earn his liveliliood. 

It is four o’clock w'hcn, having loft Autouil behind 
me, 1 pass through the gate of the fortificUtionf, and 
enter the Bois do Boulogne. I find the outskirts of 
the wood pretty ivell populated by parties of Parisians, 
picnickers and others, lounging on the benches beneath 
the willows, reclined on mossy banks, or feeding the 
gold-fisl) in tlio reedy lakes. 1 hear tlieir merry 
voices when 1 cannot sec them ; and again, in recesses 
where .all is shailowy and silent, I catchy the bright 
hues of their gay dresses shimmering through gaps in 
the leafy umbrage. Innumerable pathways winding 
through the hollows, cross and intersect each other 
in every direction, and more than once, without know- 
ing it, I trace the same track twice over, in a vain 
attempt to iienetratc to the centre of the forest. 
Nou% when I Hatter myself that 1 have mached a 
secluded spot, a iieal of laughter from a family of 
children dissipates the illusion ; and again, in,a dark- 
some glen, that seems a fit haunt for a lone hermit or 
a gang of banditti, I stumble upon a solitary artist, 
with his colours spread around him on the grass, 
silently transferring to his canvas the deathlike repose 
of the scene. 1 may have spent an hour beneath 
the loaves, and may have left nearly ji league of the 
wood behind, when 1 emerge Buddonly upon a broad 
road track, tom into deep ruts by the passage of wheels, 
and bordered on each side by a wide sward, in places 
even as a carpeted floor, and indenting tlie wood in 
areas a rood or two in extent. I’he road winds over 
a hold swell of the ground, and presents at various 
points picturesque views both of the near and distant 
scenery. The spot has evident attractions for holiday- 
makers, w'lio spread their picnics on the grass, and find 
convenient scats on the felled trunks of a few trees 
which the timber-w*agons have not yet carried away. 
In one place, a party of photographers have pitched a 
yellow-canvas tent, and are pursuing their cunning 
craft with the klacrity that characterises the professiou. 
In another, lads and lasses are vociferous and explosive 
I in a game at hide-in-thc-wood. In a third, there is 
I dancing going on to the music of a couple of fiddles 
I played by boys in blouses, who, I have a siispidon, 
have not been brought to the spot on phrpoae ; bnt^ 
like spirits of mirth as they are, habitually haunt the 
wood in exjiectation of votaries. And in one of the 
cleared recesses above mentioned, a vigorous sport is 
going on, signalised at a distance by shouts from 
tiiroats, and the repeated and rocket-like ascent into 
^the air of a block globe some ten inches in dianteter* 
1 make my way towards this up-and-down meteor, to 
solve the mystery of its dandng flights. UpOn a 
smooth aila, of about an acre in extent, tsnt twiee ihe 
length of its breadth, I find a dozen or more of athletic 
young fellows, stripped to their and playing 

a curious game — with a ball as big as a warmrog-jpan 
—of what is ndthw foot-ball nor fives, hut is jet ■% 
modification of both. The baOl, Wliidi is petreetiy 
globular, is formed of a tiilde case of IndiMubber, 
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Jljnilffed with cir as. tfg|t m it can be blown. The' 
fila^ by two giiogs, thui: The ball is 
tlitohra;iibto< the air by the leader of one gang, and ia 
IQember of the opposing gang haa to strike it up again 
wlieO it fakis— title side whieh sends it up last scoring 
one towardji the game total. Owing to the unwieldy 
sine of tlie ball, and the impossibility of grasping it, it 
is not easy to hurl it above the height of fifteen or 
twenty feet ; but if, on its descent, it bo cauglit by a 
hearty blow with tho clenched fist, directed exactly 
against Its centre, it will rise to double that height tho 
second time. Wlien it falls the second time, a like 
Bucso^yfttl blow may send it seventy feet high, and 
so 0 ^ its rebound being increased by the increased 
momentum of its fall, until it is seen to rise above a 
hundred feet in tho air. Frequent practice, as may be 
Imagined, is required to play tho game well, as unless 
the stroke of the fist is directed to tlie centre, or very 
near the centre of the ball, it glances from the knuckles, 
and falls to tho ground. Further, the ball has to be 
struck so as to fall within a specified boundary, in 
the centre of which each siKscessive trial conirneiH'os. 
When the receiver of the ball is fearful that his stroke 
may send it out of bounds, be will rather catch it with 
a gentle tap, directing it again towards the centre of 
the ring. Such, as far us 1 can make thorn out b}’ 
observation, appear to bo the laws of tho game, wbicb 
strikes me as an admirable one. It is i)Inyed with 
infinite zest and enthusiasm, and gives rise to no end 
of laughter and hearty fun. 

I am so much amused with watching tliis game 
— ^with the frolics of the gay cLatu'ers, and tho general 
liveliness of the scene —that I forget to lake note of 
tiino ; Atj^l the sun is getting low in the sky, when the 
recollection of an engagoment for the evening in the 
Rue Vivienne, turns ino sharply to tho righi^abont on 
my way back to Paris. 1 iiavo no difiiculty in retracing 
my route towards the gate of the fortifications throii^li 
wJdcli 1 entered, and at a very short distanco from that 
is a railw'ay station, whence I can be projected into tho 
lieart of Paris in fivc-and-lliirty minutes. Tlie land- 
scape is flushed with the tints of sunset as I mount 
with my ticket to the platform, and Reduced by the 
hrilliant colouring around, instead of entering the 
carriage, I climb to the covered seats on the T;Hif~n 
mode of accommodation for third-class passengers 
which our English railways cannot boast, and which 
OUT low'-TOofed tunnels Mrould not allow of. I enjoy 
a delicious view of Paris and its environment in the 
rosy light of a slow-fading summer^s day ; and ere 
the gray twilight has settled down upon the picture, I 
am one of the bustling crowd of the Rue St Lazarc, 
and my ramble in a Parisian suburb is at an end. 

TYRIAN PURPLE. 

Tub monuments of Greece and other ancient nations 
shew that persons of tlie upper classes, of both sexes, 
wore garments of elegant form ; but they give us 
hardly any knowledge of the colours of these gar- 
ments. The truth is, however, that tho dye-resources 
of ancient nations were very meagre. Tliey continued 
to be so throughout the entire period of Grecian and 
Roman history; the number of known dye-stufi's 
being small, and chemical science in its infancy. 
The Egyptians and Hindoos probably knew how to 
impart diflbrent colours by one and the same dye-* 
stuff, modifying the tint by chemical re-agents, ver>' 
much after the fashion of our Manchester (uilico- 
printws at the present time. But the Greeks and 
RomuiB lemained in ignomaoo of tliis beautiful art; 
Gt was one altogether beyond their resources, nor did 
the. art of dyeing make any considerable progress untik 
aftsrtbe diicoveiy of America and the development of 
#eldistry. Many of our most beautiful dye-tints 
axu nflfir produced by the combination of two agents, 


each colourlm hi itself, the lutritt Mug what 'm^ 
now called * adjective d[yes.* .There are, comparatively^ 
fbw dye-stuffs which really possess the tiak they nlti-* 
mately impart, the distinctive quality of ^iiUht^ntive 
dyo-stuffs.* The dye materials of tlie, Greeln. and 
Romans wore all substniitive. The red ^rebu of a 
Grecian lady was dyed red by dipping it into., red 
dye, just as a modern lady dyes her silh^ dippilngdO 
into a piillc saucer. The highly valued Tyrlim porpio 
was also directly imparted by dipping the tlireads or 
fabric into a substantive dye. ' ^ ^ 

Almost every person knows what Is meant by 
cochineal: it is a little insect which lives on tli;e 
Cactus opuntia in Mexico. The cochineal insect Is 
exclusively American, and was therefore unknown to 
the dyers of ancient Greece and Rome. They had, how- 
ever, a substitute for it in the kermes insect — a native 
of Spain — ^ver}' much resembling cochinenl in general 
properties, but affording a far less hrilliant dye. ir 
Aspasia owned a scarlet robe, the colour was originally 
imparted to it by the kerrncs insect. All the moat 
hoantiful scarlets and purples known to modern dyers 
iniolve the use of cochim^ril; variety of .hue being 
imparted by different chemical bodies used in com- 
bination with the dyc-stufis, and to which the estpres- 
sion * mordants* is given, for tlie reason tliat they are 
.asHumed te bite in or permanently fix the colours. 
Even cochiDC'il. when used without a mordant, is a 
very sorry colour ; and tho scarlet of kermes is still 
less beautiful when used as a substantive colour;- but 
Grecian dyers, in the time of Aspasia at least, were 
iiol aware of the use of inordunfs ; thcn'fore, Aspasia’s 
searlet robe would not have done to hang in a Ludgate 
Hill 4>liop-window. 

The most beantifiil dye-stuff of antiquit 3 ' was Tyrian 
pnrtile, so called from tho place of its discover}' and 
chief niannfnctim^ 1 slionlcl rather have said, perhaps, 
place -of reputed discovery, for its records are not 
reiiablc. Tlie Greeks were by far too vain a raise to 
admit tiiat any great discovery did not originate with 
themselves. They attributed the discovery of Tyrian 
purple to ITercules, or rather to a little dog belonging 
to Hercules. As the etovy ;.,oes, this little dog happen- 
ing to wander along tho Tyrian sen-shore, came back 
with his month nU purple ; and tho nymph Tyras, a 
favourite of Hercules, was so delighted witii the colour, 
that she bade him sec her no more until he brought 
her a robe dyed purple like the colour of his little 
dog's mouth. What would an enamoured man have 
done when thus conjured ? — how' much more, then, a 
dcini-god? Hercules promised to oblige her if lie 
could ; BO, tracking the little dog's footsteps, to see 
where they led, and what ho w'ouhl set about, he 
Iblluwcd him to the sea-shore, where the animal began 
to eat shell-fish of two peculiar sorts— the buocinum 
and purpura. Hercules is reported to have thereupon 
collci'ted sohic of these shell-fish, and extracted fi-om a 
receptacle in tho thront the celebrated Tyrian purple. 
In this way the Tyrian dye-stuff continued to be 
'•’>*ained by careful dyers; some, how'cvcr, less con- 
scientious tlian Hercules, pounde^ the shell-fish in a* 
mortar, and incorporated the true dye-stuff sritli other 
animal juices. 

The preceding mythological account of the discov^ 
of Tyrian purple refers that discovery to a pre-historl^ 
Age, whereas tcstiinony favours the opinion that It^i^ 
not discovoredsuBtil 500 b.c. Long subsequent td' the 
discovery of the art of purple-dying, any person 
wear robes of that colour who could afford, to. pgy fbr 
them: not until the era of imperial Romo was it thst 
purple robes came to be regarded as cxclurively 
imiicrial. Once adopt^ by the Caesm,' the policy of 
restricting the manufactim. to a few^haiids followed, 
until the members of one family alone were licensed' 
to impart tho Tyrian dye. At l^gtli the process was 
so entirely forgotten that nt one knew from what 
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:mm^ fweibni <s<rio«rJi«l iMsn HDMii^'Orlw 
%•» Impftrted. . The exact tiiee whett^tiila. 
<|i(Kd ii aet^owii. A eurieiu fact ieeMee ikat 
. Mamiat have been eubeequent to tiie eleTaiith centaiy. 
'^'Wexe^ exifte, bearing that date^ « doennieat, written 
:in Greek bj the Prineeia bfacrembolitiMa, n daughter 
of Conatanttne Vllln in wLioh la found a deicriptlon 
of the purple-yielding ahelUfitb, the manner of catching 
it, woA of eftracting and employing the dy«t all which 
the prinoeaa describes firom personal obsenration. How- 
erer, T^an purple, after haritfg been totally lost, was 
rediseowed in England during the reign of Charles II., 
and in !B^nce sliortly after ; each discovery being inde- 
pendent of the description of the Byzantine princess, 
te inaan|wript not having at that time turned up. 
Xu the yw 16^8, Mr William Cole, of Bristol, daring a 
niaitlie was paying at Minehead, happened to be told 
by two ladies, there resident, of a person living in an 
Irish, seaport who made a considerable income by 
marking linen with a delicate purple dye. Tlie spirit 
of ftfiOosoidiic inquiry had at this period begun to 
das^; the civil wars had ceased, and the Royal 
I - 'Social was established. Mr Colo was an early con- 
i' gributoar to the Philosophical Transactiona ; and a 
paper on the T^yiian purple wai amongat his flrat 
oomrnunicanons to that renowned seriea. Placing 
jiftij lpBlf in relation with those who frequented the 
Xrish lin«i-market, he soon managed to glean some 
important particulara about the purple dye. He 
iMBlieved he waa at length on the eve of rediscovering 
^ true dy^ of Tyre— that costly tincture for which 
many a Grecian lady had sighed, and for which either 
of the imperial Caesars would have given more than a 
hundred times its weight in gold. Pursuing his iuves- 
tigatkmi, he succeeded at length to the extent of 
exactly one half. Pliny and Aristotle had both testi- 
fied that Tyrian purple was imparted by meana of 
certain juioea, taken from two different species of 
shell-fish ; they had testified, moreover, that the tint of 
I the fluid was not purple originally, but white; and 
thsEt the much^detiderated colour only appeared after 
the texture imbued with the fish-juice had been exposed 
40 ' the sun. The Princess Macrembolitissa had 
vifsdeed given a more circumstantial account; but that 
lady’s manuscript was not available to Mr Cole. The 
. only rays abed by antiquity upon his \abours were 
' from the writinga of Aristotle and Pliny. He did not 
l^to obtain any direct information from the Irish 
llxien-niarker herselil That good lady got money by 
her secret; why, then, sliould ahe divulge it? Mr 
Cide went aystematicBlly to work ; he was a philos* 
qpNr- The Irish linen-marker lived on the sea-coast ; 
ithat more probable than that she should mark with 
tte juice of a ahell-fiah ? Mr Cole commenced bis 
labours on this supposition; and though histoiydoea 
not disclose the fact, we are at liberty to imogine the 
havoc he committed on shell-fish of all denominations. 
He JUpceeded in the end, I say,' to the exact extent of 
one halt He discovered the pn^le-yielding huocinum; 
leaving the discovery of the purpura to Mr Duhamel 
in the year 1786. • 

Thera cxmld now be no farther doubt as to the 
ionree of the ancient Tyrian purple. Not only did the 
buQoiniim and pui|fara both agree with the shell-fiih 
described by ^istotle and Pliny; but the incipient 
ahadsi. of odour mentioned by these idiilosophers 
were i^o noticed by Mr Cole. The qwee, when first 
: iq>0ied, was white; thence assuming m*any shades of 
; Muo and green, it became purple at last, if tbe linen 
^ marked with it were exposed to the ann’a nyo— mot 
Cftherwise. Here, the^ we moderns have the IVrian 
.■Mpto on our very riiores, if not at our very ctoors. 
yiSlfie .Thave it, thS real imperial dye. What can our 
And Glaagov, and Spitalflelds and Paisley 
. 141^9 ;i^inking ^ ^ Why don't they use it f Why 
dfHftf.me .see lUImn drAses in tbe abop-windows of 




imperial tint 8 Wl^, heea&e iMpi 

now be oecriddrad downright ug^l Mo t 
Billingigate oyeter-wmim irould li]BO#l)e^^«Oiii Iri 
a gown of the true Imperial hue— the 
origin notwithatanding. Yet Augnatua la oeposM# 
have given no lem than LA6 of our moctor^ir kfcniod' 
of Tyrian dyed wool ; a fact tbe less extagMlm^ 
when we consider that every fifty pounia of 
required no less than 200 ponndsof buednum jUloa; aihfi 
a similar amount of the Juice of thepuipura; tein 
order to impart the last shade of pw^e beauty, .the 
juice of both kinds of sheli-fish was neoessavy* .'The 
enormous sum of L.86, ftr one pound of doab^^M 
wool, is to be considei^ os more referribie tomkioii, 
than to any intrinsic beauty of the dye its^ It 
appears to have been the oa^ purple dye the aneisntB 
possessed: it was, moreover, a substantive colmir; 
one requiring neither chemical skill nor manipulative 
dexterity ; merely dipping into it the material intended 
to be dyed being sufficient 
It may seem remarkable that the Greeks and Bomani 
—masters of the world, as tliey called themselves, and 
in many respects deserving that appellation— were 
inferior in knowledge of dye-stufls to many of the 
outer barbarians. The Chinese, from periods of tlie 
farthest historical dates, seem to have possessed a 
large repertory of dyes. The Hindoos were scarcely 
inferior in that respect; and the Egyptians contem- 
porary with Pliny aeem to have follow^ the practice 
of calico-printing, an art which involves some of the 
most recondite principles of dyeing. Dipping a white 
cloth Into one liquor — necessarily of one colour— they 
removed it, permanently tinged with a pattarp of more 
than one colour. That is the testimony of ITOny, and 
tliere can be little doubt it refers to the art of ratico- 
printing. Tlie Hindoos contemporary with Alexander 
scorn to have been able to use indigo; whereas the 
ancient Greeks and Romans do not seem to have been 
able at any period tp employ that substance otherwise 
than as a paint. The ancient Britons dyed their akina 
with woad— a material of the nature of indigo— though 
their more civilised invaders were 'ignonuit of the 
art; and the Romans were unable to dye violet until 
they lea^led.^that art from the natives of Gaul. Prom 
Gaul, too, the Romans acquired the knowledge of soap ; 
not that soap was used by the Gauls at any time^ or 
by tho Romans for a long period, as a deteigent, hut 
merely as a pomade for the hair. Pliny tellsi^us that 
the !&manB contemporaneous with liim used madder 
as a dye-Btufff but it is by no means certain that 
Pliny’s madder and our madder are identieid. He 
informs us, too, that iron was used for imparting 
black dyes, but he . furnishes no ■ ciicnmstantial 
account of the method of using it 
We have seen that the knowledge of dyring with 
Tyrian purple lingered at Constantinople until M 
eleventh century at least; but in Ijtaly, dyeliig in all 
its brandies bad pretty well died out bmrelifie fourth 
century; nor do we meet with any new records*. of. ft 
there until the fourteenth and fif|gqpith centuries. 
Dyers know perfectly well that any one dyoMfff is ' 
not necessarily efficient for every kinid of tissuoi 
Becanse a dye takes well on woollen, ft does not 
follow that the same dye will he effldret fin? Unen^ 
ootten, or silk. Even Tyrian parple^ 'which is a very 
easy dye to use, acts best upon wooL Linen can, 
he dyed with it, as the Irish liuen-markev dkeovered ; 
hut- her marking would have told Ikr better op woollOh 
I or .silk nn(literial.'^The art of auicihgei fibfi 

I Greeks was, anterior to the time of j^exafidM oou- 
quests, restricted to tissues of wocBen etuff; but ftte 
ffihiloBopben who aocompauM him to Indfai hNrUjilft 
^k some of the refined prooesses of HliidoQS^,!of 
which an improved method of dyeihiH^Hr lufher^M. 
extension of methods of dyeiing--uriM one. 




with Aloeimte, 

MLW li T|v«ll Iqm^ r ttoet of war-voiiKls in^ the 
|M £^;e^ Fenriem Gulf. Kearofaut appeere to hieoe 
Iwen wqi of and he determined that>Jili 

. iaar-ii^pi abowd be pretty, to look at A modern 
edahcal m^ht Siaye covered his rigging with embla- 
Mied4laga» but a more original thought flashed acsross 
the brain of Ifearchus. Profiting by the Asiatic know- 
ledge he had acquired in the matter of dye-stufih, he 
' caiued the canvas of his ships to be dyed. 

^Between tiie fourth and the fourteenth centuries, we 
have few records of the practice of dyeing, but 1 am 
not disposed for all that to afl9rm, nor do I believe, 
that the dark ages were so dark in the matter of 
dye^tollh as some people say. To practise an art 
Is one thing; to record the practice of it is another. | 
All the historian seems justified in afiirming as to this ! 
matter is, that no records of dyeing, as it existed during 
the chief part of the dark ages, are oxtiuit. In the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, th(» art began 
to revive in Italy; but not until the discovery of 
America had added to our tinctorial resources the 
brilliant cochineal, and a host of dye-woodti. Nor was 
it until the lamp of chemistry had begun to illume 
the western world, that the raw materials of dyeing i 
could be q>plied with fiill advantage. 

EIRKE WEBBE, ! 

THE PRIVATEEll CAPTAIN. 

OHAPTBR XTI. 

The bodily hurts of the gendarmes were qnickly 
relieved. Gold water and a pe/it verre each siifflced 
to restore in that respect; but the sacredness of 
authority, outraged in their persons, demanded a 
signal atonement; and having rehatted and generally 
T^justed themselves into official dignity, they steriiiy 
demanded the names of the ruffians by whom they 
hod been assaulted. The- landlord ^of La Belle Poule 
declared with ready volubility that he knew no more 
than did the pope of Rome who the in&mous wretches 
were; and the officers, finding they wore only wasting 
prociouf moments, sullied forth in quest of the indi- 
vidual who had been so audaciously withdrawn from 
their protective guanlianship. jTaithful to my heedless 
wont, I followed, and was not at all surprised to see 
tlie hasting gentomes come almost immediately to a 
etaud-stiU, thoroughly at a loss which way to 'Pun, or 
what to UQ. The evening was pitch dark, the bleak 
quay deserted, except by the sabre-girt dtmanier, 
pacing slowly to and fro on his appointed beat ; and 
he, when questioned, said he had not observed which 
way the men went, or indeed the men tliemselves, that 
had jnat before left La Belle Foulo cabaret. The 
effleera, Ending themaelvoa so exasperatingly non- 
plussed, migh^ in their eagerness to arrest somebody, 
l .woi beednning to be half afiraid, pounce upon me, 
nt a posable jtartkeps criminia in the scandalous trick 
tint' imd been played upon them, when, their eyes 
^having beeome ni^ acouetomed to the darkness, their 
attention was attracted by a large cutter-rigged vessel 
whi^.was being towed out of the harbour. It may 
be neoesniy to explain, that in those days, ere vet 
eteigm or the ^^lons soueA doolqi were, ships could 
oqty agH but uf the port of Havre when the wind was 
easterly: and if it blew strongly from the westward, 
the towing xow-boats were helped by carrying a 
Jinwser mm the vessel to the north^uay, at which a 
jto^ber of men togged lustily, till ihe ship^was well 
jlpait the end of tiie aonth pier, wliich, being consider* 
‘itWjr tiiorter than that on the north side, enabled her 
,t(][ alaat out to aea across the embouchure of the 
tieing. ^Itt the present case^ the westerly breeze not 
b^eg .of^powerftil, and no doubt, also^ because it 
:^waB. egpemnt to attract as little notice as possible, 


boele 'wws en^^htyed ^iQie>4kr^aepir^ 

whkdi, oonsequenttyv made' bar. etlnii^^ 

way. s ■ - . " ■- 

*What bdtimmti la tiiat leaving 
hour?* asked one of the gendarmes.^ ■ ' < 

*The corsair replied the 

*L*EipQ!ffie!^L'JS8p^gleI’ exclaimed the gendiM 


EtpQfflef exclaimed the gettdiM|e 


— * why, death of my life, now 1 think of It the 
actor in tue* tumult, the inlbmal havard\hQ eaiilacid" 
all the mischief, was the man we saw last evening In 
company ^with Bourdon, lieutenant of VJSkpi^kV 

* That may be,’ remarked his comrade, * tbough I to 

not sute. But if so, what then?’ ' . ' 

* What then ! Wliy, parhkHf that it is then oectaiA^ 
he is gone on board VEapi^k^ and will escai^! JSii' 
ray part, at all events, and to make sure, I tiikll go to' 
the commandant of the port, and get the chain raised 
at once.’ 

A stout chain, I must inform the reader, was in 
those war-times drawn every evening across the 
entrance of the harbour directly after la retraita 
was be.aten, in order to guard against a nocturnal 
visit from Messieurs les Anglais. 

‘Excuse me, messieurs,’ remarked the douanier, 
with an expressive shrug ; * but to do that would, it 
seems to me, Ite a little absurd. Certaimy, no boat 
lias put off go L'Eapkgk within the last ten mlnu^ ; 
and, more than that, do you not see that your con/Hhes^ 
the gendarmes on duty, have not yet left her?* 

‘Thai is true,’ growled the irritated offlcial. *Ah, 
they are leaving the corsair this moment. We can 
question them.* 

The gendarmes whose duty it had been to see that 
no one left France in the privateer cutter whose papera 
were not f» rty/e, landed at the steps nearly opposite 
tlie Hue de Paris, and^gssured their comrades tiiat no 
one had been recelvM on board VEapkgh since she 
hauled out of the basin. A brief consultation ensued 
between the officers, of which the result was, that all 
four walked smartly oft' in the directioi^ of the docks ; 
whilst 1, having , still a full half-hour uj^n my hands; 
continued to watch with strong interest the progress 
of the cutter, which, after she, was fairly quit of the 
gendaimos, the increased exertions ,of the rowers 
greatly accelerated. I felt sure that her unopposed 
departure was on essential condition of Webbe’s success 
in effecting his son’s escape firom Havre, though how 
that could be, ignorant as I then was that a bad 
been kept waiting at the Tower-steps for the young 
roan and his rescuers, was not very clear.* 

Sail wns got upon the privateer cutter as soon as 
a sufficient distance beyond tlio south pier had been 
gained ; she went off at a spanking rate, was speedily 
lost sight of in the thick darkness ; and I was turnii^ 
away, when two fmns, fired in quick succession, 
revealed momentari^ her whereabout Presently 
afterwards a large blue light shone over the waters, 
giving to view, clearly as in broad day, the cutter 
lyiug-to, ' and a. four-oared boot crowded with men 
ra?>N^ly nearing her. I was no longer in donbt as to 
how the affaii' had been managed, nor that, thanki^to' 
Wcbbe’i clever audacity, his son would on the morrow 
espouse Maria Wilson ! 

The philosophic phetitudes with which I sonM' 
to soothe or stifle the sharp anguish which, with tUt 
thought shot through me, failed miserably to d^ao 
»til], when neajiag the Rue de Paris, a msa’s* 
distinctly visible ip its spectre-whiteness, and statt^iw 
with the impress of a settled, stem despair, gmM 
across my sight. It was that of Mr who^ 

accompanierl by some balf-a-dozen offlnm of juttioa^ 
was hurrying past in Uiidly vengeft^ teaich of the 
^on of the man who had, as he wooid say,.ccni^sed 
his own hoy’s deatii. Instifm&tvely shrank back ' 
into deepeir shadow, and. the ityengm of blood passed 
on without observing me. '^Gonftonted with tiiat 
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<BlM9e^e «he imrted of PArie. I farther 

in^,upi» Sirs WalYer,’ slie .added, ^the paramodftt 
e|B|iediettt^' of talcing immediate, decisire steps for 
HBliiipg jm etid td the ^rfs prepfuterous fancy for the 
, shoetiiSher.' » 

■'‘Hoiir will your letter he conveyed to England?’ 

* By favour of Mr Dillwyn, tlio United Stntes consul 
at this port, who has always been moat obliging to 
us in that respect Till lately, as you must be aware, 
my letters have been forwarded by him to New York, 
|md titence.tnd Canada to England; but now, in the 
actual state of atTnirs, he has means of direct communi- 
cation with Great Britain. All,* added tiiy mother, he 
requires is, tiiat he he permitted to take a copy of the 
letter or letters lie forwards, in order that ho may, if 
cballeTiged upon the subject, be able to prove that he 
has not suffered himself to bo made the channel of 
military or political information tliat might be used to 
the injury of France.* 

Later In the evening, when we hap:»ened to he 
speaking of the passing glance I had obtained of Mr 
I'j'ler, just before the hour appointed for my assigna- 
tion with Father Mendon, my mother naked me, with 
some abruptness, wiiat ninnncr of man the American 
o«aptain might be. I described liiiii; and upon men- 
tioning that ho liad a hare-lip, she exclaimed 

*Then 1 saw him as 1 was leaving Mr Dillwyn's 
ofllce to-day. A commissary of police was with him, 
and so wild, so distraught an expression of face 1 
have seldom seen. Poor man! his cross is indeed a 
heavy, afflictive one; and alas! the heavier, the more 
afnictive, that he rebels so fiercely against the burden 
tliat has been laid upon him.’ 

‘ Was he going to Mr Dillwyn’s,* I asked, * when you 
•aw him ? * 

‘’Well, William, I did not notice; but it is very 
likely that he w'as, being an American hiiiiself, and 
a stranger liere. Why do you ask V* 

* It flashed upon me that But it is not likely 

Mr Dillwyn would shew him your letter ; or if he did, 
that 3 ' 0 i] have inadvertently written anything Hint 
could put him' on the trac-k of Webbe or his son.* 

A flush of alarm tinged my motlicr’s checks ns she 
hastily said : ‘ Certainly Mr Dillwyn woubi not shew 
him mj^ letter; and supposing he didf there was 
nothing in it that could possibly affect tbo Woblies — 

except, it may be— except Dear me, I fear I 

have committed a grave imprudence,* sbe added with 
heightening colour. 

‘In wbnt respect, dear mother?’ 

‘ 'Webbe’s name docs not once occur in the body of 
the letter,* she hurriedly replied. ‘That I am sure 
of ; but in a postscript, there are, I think, these exact 
words: “The Jersey inaidcn is, I liavc little doubt, 
the wife, by this time, of Captain W.’s son. TJiey were 
to be married at' Honflcur, a town not very far from 
this, by witter.** * 

‘Tliat would, I fear, be eufllcicnt hint for Tyler, 
should it meet his eye— a most unlikely thing, how- 
ever, to happen. Besides, the ceremony which was to 
take place early to-day, once concluded, there will be 
no tarrying, you may depend upon it, so near Havre, 
aqd VEt^Veyie has swift wings.’ 

‘ I fervently hope no misfortune may overtake the 
young man, especially not through my fault or inad- 
vertence: I should never forgive myself. But it is 
folly to worry ourSelvcs in anticipation of a conlingeuc/ 
that can never occur. Don't you think so V 

‘Certainly I do,* 1 replied ; and we echoed eacli other 
ngain and again as to the extreme improbability of 
iMr Tyler inquiring about the contents of a letter 
4e|jbBited with the American consul by a lady he bad 
in'ever before seon ; or that, if he did inquire by some 
.extraordinary chance-— whicli chance eouM only arise 
iflrodt the circuiiistance tliat my .mother was well 
known to the commissary of police, witli him — that 


KrDillw^m wex^^ltafHSr!^^ oiiiibA^ ;'l|iid wewere 
stUl harping u]pton fiie sttb|iBbV^^'^wlier ^Mdon 
called to pay ns it weloeme cM 

it did, the current of our thonidds to kdil'Bttoh 

other mildly exciting generalities as tmm tiqif the 
mundane gossip of reverend men. HlS' aOwienoe 
in the protracted duration of the Empire was^ ^ 
found, much weakened ; he thoroughly believed in the' 
capitulation of Paris, and admitted tliat^liere were 
rnmours, entitled to respect, of the actual or Imminent 
abdication of tho fallen emperor, either in favenr cC 
his son or absolutely. 

‘Let me, however, caution you,* '‘added PathfO' 
Mendnn, ‘that it is dangerous, when one is under the 
regime of ipuui martial law, as we have for sq^no time . 
been, to talk above the breatli of political events in a 
sense opposed to that entertained or promulgated by 
a general of division. Besides, direct communication 
with Paris is just now so difllcnlt, and so much false 
nows is flying about, that really one cannot be sure 
that Messieurs les Autoritfs may not prove to- be in 
the riglit after all.’ 

'VVe agreed with the reverend gentleman tliat it 
would be bigbly imprudent— in foreigners, doubly so 
— to circulate or echo reports offensive ^ the ruling 
powers, and freely promised not to offend in that 
particular. * Ho Jia<] not, as his silence upon the sub- 
ject abundautly testified, heard of the riot at La 
Bello Poule— not, at all events, that the shipwrecked 
I seamen, wlio, ho had assured a commissary of police^ 

I were citizens of the United States of America, were 
amongst the chief actors therein. That w'us well; 
and the worthy father left us in quite buoyant spirits, 
excited by liis roJiictnnt admission of the proximate, 
if not actual downfall of tho imperial throne, which 
w ould of course be signal of immediate peace. 

Tiio reverend fatMcr’s visit naturally brought up 
the memory of the kindnesses 1 had received at his 
hands, and 1 read aloud the note he had left for me 
by the bedside. Webbe’s half-burnt letteT to Dowling 
biippcned to be on the table, and as I placed it beside 
that of M. Meudou's, the exact resemblance to each 
other of the letters, in the texture ami colour of the 
paper, nay, in the colour of the pale, w'eak ink, struck 
mo ns un odd coincidence, and I was about to call my 
mother’s attention to it, wlien our vivacious servant- 
maid announced that ‘Monsieur Dillwyn, Consul pour 
les Etats Unis do rAmerique,’ was below, and wished 
to speak with madamc immediately. There came oar 
fit again! However, it was necessary to see Mr 
Dillwyn, and* Annette being inslructeil to that effect, 
that tall, spare, high-miglitiness of a gentleman 
presently made liis appearance. He came to say that 
a brigadier of gendnnnerio had called on him not 
very long after Mrs Linwood had left his office, and 
requested to see tlip letter which, he was informed, 
that lady had intrusted to his, the Americiin consul’s, 
care, lilr Dillwyn shewed the officer tho copy which 
had been taken, atid the brigadier of gendarmerie put 

1.1 his pordeet, remarking that he could not himself 
read English, and w'alked away. • 

‘The letter itself has been forwarded.* said Mr 
Dillw'yn, ‘as I promised it should be, and there is 
certainly nothing in the copy now in possession of the 
authorities that can compromise you, Mrs Linwood,' 
or any one else, and I can hardly therefore comprshend 
the riAiitation ^hich the announcement 1 have, uptm 
cmisiilcratiun, thought it my duty to make, appears to 
excite. Indeed,’ added the consul, ‘1 was fop some 
time in two minds as to whether I need apprise you oi 
an o<:curreiit:e tliat can have no disagreealde vesult, 
and which I take to bp a piece of h|p«lui 2 afd official 
impertinence.* 

*Did Mr Tyler of the Ca/uotma,’ said I, ‘accompany 
the officer who took away the copy of Mrs Iduwood's 
letter?* ■ 






Mr ^ 

isUttkt iiiftxrii»d49i«,* 

iW^ftadjiwtlw^ 

'there? Blit what of tlla% ainda tha ^httar i$ 
laferred afilcly to family matteae?^ > 

1 Mid tt would be diScult, if uot impoaaible; to 
ei^lain wh|y Mrs linwood was so esp^i 
at dndiuK tliat her private correspondencr had been 
sutoUted to the inspection of the French police ; and, 
finding ndther of us was disiiosed to be more com- 
municative, Mr Billwyn forthwith took overpowering, 
hteh-mightineas leave. 

. vain now to attempt concealing from ourselves 
that my/nothei^'s unfortunate postscript might have 
disastrous consequences in more tiian one direction; 
and, alter long and poinfhl cogitation, we were fain to 
console ouraelves os we best could with the reflection, 
more or leas well founded, that, as regarded evidence 
of complicity on our part witli tiie escape of Harry 
Webbe, it would be impossible to prove that the words 
used applied either to him or his father ; whilst, with 
laapeet to the young man's re-capture, time and 
: dtetanoe were greatly in his favour. The brigadier’s 
visit to therAmerican consulate could not have taken 
place before twelve o'clock in the day, end 'before, 
therefore, the officers of justice could posAibly reach 
fionfleur, Webbe, his son, and his sou's spouse, might 
he hundreds of miles away. In addition to my mother's 
womanly concern for youug Webbe, it was plain slie 
was anxious for other reasons tliat liis marriage with 
Maria Wilson should not be frustrated or delayed; and 
that she clung with an almost superstitious reliance 
to Captain Wehbe's proverbial good-fortune, as a 
gimrantee alike of the safety and the espousals of 
bis son. On the morrow, 1 was to go forth, and, 
as circumspectly as possible, ascertain the exact state 
of aflhirs, with the ^option of wiiich resolution, our 
anxious council terminated. 

Yorioos matters kept me within till tlie day was 
fur advanced, so that it was close upon two o’clock 
when 1 stepped on board the Columbia, wliicli 1 found 
.berthed in the southern and most considerable of the 
wet-docks behind, or inland of, the town of Havre. 
Mr ^ler was not on board: be was gone, the chief- 
mate intoned me, to attend the funeral of his son, 
which was to take place at three o'clock in the French 
Protestant Cemetery, at Ingouville. The mate, to 
whom 1 introduced myself simply as an English 
ddtenn, desirous of speaking witli Mr Tyler upon 
private business, was very civil; and though 1 was 
Miged to frame my questions cautiously, 1 soon j 
aioertained that the American captain iiad not loft 
Havre dnee he entered it, and could not consequently 
have gone to Honfleur, if the police had. 

< * He 'U never be the man he was again,’ observed 
the mate; *and it ain’t much wonder either, for bis 
dead boy, the only one left out of nine or ten, was an 
uncommon promising lad, and the very apple of his 
IhtheFs eye.’ 

« He was killed incfolr fight, was he not ? ’ 1 ventured 
tolhemick., 

^Cnss such a fair fight,’ rejoined the mate. 'The 
Cbhcmftia was boarded by a set of rascally pirates in 
^ l^e pay of a tarnation scoundrel that had marked our 
I conne and timed us up Channel ! The cowardly^ young 
I 'Skunk that hooked it so clever the oth^r night is the 
' M sai^nt’s son ! ’ 

I frit I was treading upon dangerous ground, and I 
, come away, after eliciting that Harry Webbe had 
[ , exhibited the white feather as unmistakably during tlie 
figifl: on board the Columbia, as he did in the 
^iSs A9tard-(Scotf£ afikir dg Sereq. 1 hugged myself; 

'farmed the sickncssli^ 'mj^lMrt to hear that. 1 
wis daUghted to ho ab^ to look down with super- 
addbd> vefigefiil contempt upon the husband of Marla 


1 YMy, ybathfrl totale nitoo (n ilover^fe^ . 
mine was a.iingiilafly depraved epedaB^-^ a 
v<gy despicable hman' aalare. 1 was ' 
know that the lifr-pactner of a beantilhl^ Stm^bie'l^ 
whose happiness, if it contributed to^mine, I vrould 
have given my heart’s blood to inaura vaV' a ooni- 
firmed poltroon ! O William Idnwood the younger, I 
blush to record tliia fret dfyou, but an unquistilt^ble 
fact it is for all that. 

I thought 1 would go see the funeml. I could 
accost Mr Tyler after it had taken plaea iod gather 
from his demeanour, if not from his speedh, whether 
he had any hope of speedily avenging bimaeif upon 
Webbe or his son. 1 arrived at the little Calvinist 
cha])el just before the funeral procession from the 
H6tel de France, to which Mr Tyler’s son had been 
removed as soon as the Columbia came into Havre. It i 
had been organised by the Fompea Fun^bres rather in 
accordance with the father’s purse and pride than with 
the mean chapel in which the body was received — the 
obscure burial-place which was to be its long, last 
home. A considerable number of respectable persons 
were in the ch.apcl, amongst them the American consul; 
and the service, to those who understood die language, 
WHS impressively celebrated by a M. Fonsaid, the 
French Calvinist divine. To my great surprise — 
though I hardly know* wliy I should have felt surprise 
— Pope's familiar * Vital Spark' was sung in French 
by tlie choir. The concluding lines : 

' O Sifpulturc, oil cst to victoiro ? 

O Mort, ou cst ton aiguilloii ? 

singular!}' impressed me, chiefly because of the frtlicr'is 
fierce sobs mingling with and appearing tef dispute, 
deny, and so disputing, denying, to enhance the efiect 
and power of the swelling, soaring 'lo triompbe* — ^the 
feeble murmur, it seemed, of earth-blinded, stammering 
unbelief, overborne, rebuked, silenced' a transcend- 
ent jubilate of Faitli's tongues of fire I 

1 remained till all was done — ^tiU ashes had been 
rendered* to ashes, dust to dust — and the Fompea 
Fiinebres, the tedious part of their duty done^ had gone 
off at a smart trot to their homes and stables. Mr 
Tyler, impatiently shaking himself free of condolences, 
walked sharply towards the town, 1 following, at a 
distance for a while, and remarking, inquisitively, how 
firm, liow determined ids step became as he approached 
the quays. There was hopeful anticipation in that 
firmly accelerated pace. 1 was sure of that before, 
taking advantage of an obstruction of the tlioroughfare 
by the long-handled wlieel- barrows then, and perhaps 
now, in use at Havre, I slipped rouml, and met him 
face to face in front of the custom-house, on Kotie 
Dame quay. 1 was about to speak, when he fiercely 
broke out with : 

'1 have nothing, and wish to have nothing to aay ta 
you, young fellow. Look,' he added, 'here u tlie 
of your mother's letter: take it; it has, I hope, done ita 
work — my work ; and might in other hands have com- 
promised you and yours. Out of my way ! I am in 
haste!' 

He could not prevent me following, and 1 did to the 
extremity of the north pier, where I witnessed tne 
almost demoniacal cries of triumph with wiiidh he 
greeted tlie approach of a small cutter-smack from 
Honfleur, at the mast-liead of which signslls intelligible 
%o him were flying. 

Soon intelligible to me! The tiny esatter ran as fiur 
up tlie harbour as the flowing tide peimitted, apd 
immediately landed her pRSsenger% some bilf-dbxeii 
gendarmes, and with them trembling, fettered Harry 
Webbe. A literal howl of ferocious exvd^tioii ' from' 
Tyler met the unfortunate young man as he. sjtepped 
upon tlie quay, from wliich he riunink husk ilErighted 
as if struck at by a sword or axe. My.oirh enmity 
towards the craven captive vanished at once, ana 


iBMe ihonglitInuiiM, I apTnig 
hi^ and hit deadljr fat* 
mdairaiM>4bra m roughly back, but the' 

no and my purpose; and mt 
Titln^ pHeaui ny Ibv help rang in my ears f<Mr boon 
^ afiierwaah^.’. . 

Yet» and I had soon prestfing need of help myself. 
As J hmried along after the gendarmes and their 
prisoner^ my steps were suddenly arrested by on 
enormoOs ^ffUAe, recently posted, it seemed, by the 
crowd in ftont, mm which my o^'n name atar^ at me 
in huge dbaracters. A|iproacliing nearer, 1 saw that 
it offered a reward of five hundred francs for the 
apprehension of a young Englishman of the name of 
William Linwood, but calling himself Jean Le Gros, 
who had committed a robbery in a dwelling-house at 
St Male, and carried off, amongst other valuables, a 
seed-pearl necklace, with a gold cross attached, having 
the initial letter of Louise engraved on the back; 
pearl armlets, &c., &c. 

*Tftll, strongly framed, florid complexion, dark, 
wavy hair,* read a voice over niy shoulder, upon which 
a hand was at the same moment firmly placed. ‘ Do 
you know, young man, 1 have a strong suspicion that 
you sat for that portrait.* 

‘ What is that you say ? * I exclaimed, tuniiug fiercely 
round. 

* Nothing more, monsieur,* replied the imperturbable 
gendarme, ' than that 1 believe you to be the individual 
designated by the affiche, aud that I, as a rignnms 
consequence, arrest you as the perpetrator of tlie 
robbery alleged to have taken place at St Malo.* 

MILTONIAN RKIiICS AT CAMBRIDGE. 

Tub scenery around Cambridge is exceedingly flat 
and uninteresting, and to a poet must be extremely 
dispiriting. There are no soft shades to attract the 
muse, as Milton complains in one of his elegies. With j 
the exception of some old timber on the road to 
Grandebester, a village about two miles distant from 
Cambridge, there is not a tree for miles around big 
enough * for a man to hang hi'^iself upon wlien he is 
weary of the barrenness of the place.’* The Cjiui, too, 
is a most uniioetical stream, end the town itself poor 
enough;’ but there is a jneturesque beauty about the 
college- walks which makes one almost forget the 
absence of scenic splendour cftewliere. Indeed, as 
has been remarked, * there are few finer sights in the 
kingdom tlian the row of colleges * oh the banks of the 
Cam — ‘Queen's, King’s, Clare Hall, Trinity, and St 
John’s— each with its garden and smootli-sliaveu green, 
ita shrubs, its evergreens, and its ancuent elms.’ There 
are no elms in the grounds of Christ College, of which 
Milton was a student when at Cambridge ; but there 
are some fine spreading chestnuts, which, with its 
stately garden and retired and shady walks, tend greatly 
to relieve tlie sombre aspect of the ancient building, 
and render it no unsuitable place for a solitary scholar 

To hive up wisdom with each studious year. 

In a smooth green circle at the foot of the garden 
stands the mnl]berry-tree which is said by tradition 
to have been planted by Milton. It is now a complete 
wreck, and is only kept from falling in pieces by 
numetous* props and a casing of lead around the trunk. 
The few branches of wfaicli it can boast were, however,* 
when tiie present writer last saw i^ fresh and full of 

^^ike the tradition in favour of the* Stratford - 
• Mulberry, whidi the l^v. Mr Gastrell cut down and 
deft jfhr fitewood in 1756, the Cambridge tradition Is 

• iSb said Rbbert Bidl, whose friende attributed fho first out- 
. hroek of his mentsk nalidy to the depressing influence of tho 
flat eoenesgr of the CMk 








that flying Jaindg^ .nbont ehcMikt 
Milton’s entering Christ's Ohfiege, I 
of mulberry-trees, and distribute . them throttglMiilt 
England in the most likely places for resrfrig the 
worm. lf|)on the supposition that Cainbridge.. wsSi ' 
one of these, tlie Miltonian mulberry roust have.' bM 
nearly twenty years old in 1625, when tradidon asyi: 
it was planted, wliich quite accords with the eoOegSf 
gardener's estimate of its age, mode in a statement'^ 
Mr Aria Wilroott in I8d4. 

A much more interesting, and, iq tliis inutiino^ itt» 
undoubted relic of Milton exists at Cambridge in thw 
library of Trinity College. It is a manuscript volume 
written on coane foolscap paper, and consists partly of 
a number of carefully prepared outlines of subjecta 
intended by the poet for tragedies, and partly’ of 
copies — probably tho first scrolls— of Comus, Lifeidas, 
the ArcadeSf and some of the earlier sonnets. Tito 
manascript, wiiich is wholly in the poet’s hand- 
writing, is kept carefully locked up, and is never 
exhibited to strangers without special ngindate, and 
in the presence of one of the college follows. The 
spelling of the manuscript is extremely uncouth ; 
the initial letters of most of the lines are in what 
printers would call small Boman ; and the correetiona 
and interlineations are so numerous, tliat tlie writing 
is not easily decipherable. Of tiie tragic ‘ arguments^* 
there are in all no fewer than ninety-nine, slxty-two 
being scriptural, and thirty-seven historical. Of Ihu 
sixty-two scriptural subjects, fifty-five are from the- 
Old Testament and seven, from the New; of tlie thirty* 
seven historical . onlines, five belong to Soottiin, 
and thirt 3 '-two to fibglish history. It ia curious 
find amongst the Scottish subjects the pre-ocoupied 
one of Manbethf which Milton, however, only proposed 
to take up at the time of Malcolm's ^nilnrence.whh 
Macduff, and, consequently, after the murder of Duncan, 

I * whose matter,* says the poc*t, ‘ may be expressed by 
the appearing of his gliost.’ 

To the published poems of Milton, again, the Cam* 
bridgi^ copies bear a relation resembling that which the 
first Uamhu as preserved in the Duke of Devonshire’e 
library, bears to tho second, which is on all our book- 
shelves. As spme of tlie finest passages in the finest 
of Shakspeare's dramas were added after the first 
editions were printed, so some of the most exquisite of 
Milton’s lyric bursts were written after the poms in 
wiiich they are now found had been placed in the 
printer's hands. Of these amplifications — ^wbteh wcBfr 
probably made on the proof-sheets— one of the room 
striking occurs in Cbaiua. In the Cambridge manu- 
script the following ^'oaplct forms part of the ^pfrit’s 
epilogue : 

Beds of hyacintli and roses, 

IVhcre many a cherub soft reposes — 

a thought which, in the printeif poem, is e:qia1k^^ 
into an unrivalled series of the most graceful ciasiietf ^ 
aliusiODs; so that, but for the ‘linked sweetnesa* 
the versification, recalling us as if to listen to flOflUii: 
enchanting choral melody, we might, as we tranggptlb':; 
the lines, fong^ ourselves gazing on a pioturh'Inf; 
Titian: • 

Beds of hyacinth and roses, . 

Where young Adonis ott reposes. 

Waxing well of his deep wound ’ / r 
In slumber sofU and on the gtgund 
Sadly sits the Assyrian queen. 

But far above, in spaligM 'sheen, 

Celet^al Cupid, her fiuned son, advanced. 

Holds his dear PSychC^sweet entranced 







«ARCHMENT-FAP£It.» 

Txpe^ is one of those suhAtanyes of which it is scftKelj 
possible to exaggerate tiie value and importance. How 
woitderful iedt to reflect that, as the* material produc- 
tions of the* 8 o!I| and the sustentation of life, depend 
mainly on the . agency of animal and vegetable refuse, 
so one of. our greatest comforts and conveniences, 
one of the most powerful agents in the advance of 
intellectual, social, and moral improvement, derives its ’ 
origin from a no more dignified source tlion a pulp 
composed of old rags ! i 

The merits of paper are known to all ; but it still 
Ifaa its defects. It is not strong enough or durable 
. enough for important legal documents; and its fra- 
'gility renders it incapable of hearing the wear and 
' tear of the school-room or lending library, in the 
simpe of books, maps, &c. 'J'o remedy the former 
, of .these deficiencies, recourse is had to the skin of 
^0 sheep in the form of parciiincnt ; hut for the latter 
'thece has been os yet no resource; at least none before 
Hie discovery wiiich it is our purpose to introduce to 
our readers. 

We are eo accustomed to wonderful things now-a- 
days, that we seem almost to expect them in regular 
succession from month to month ; still, our admiration 
is excited when we arc told that a very cheap and 
simple process will give to paper the tenacity and 
toughness hitherto sought iii parchment alone. The 
assertion rests upon authority to whfeh wo feel hound 
to defer as fully competent in such matters. 

The only thing necessary for this purpose is, to pro- 
vide a hath, in the form of some wide shallow dish, 
composed of dilute sulphuric acid, in the proportion 
of^Wo parts of acid to one of soft water. The paper 
drawn rapidly tlirongli this liquid, and immediately 
Mshed in fresh water, to remove tlie supcrlluouB acid. 

This, when dry, is called * parchment-paper ;* and if 
science will accept a term from us, the process might 
he called * nieinhranisation.' It appears that, under 
Uie influence of tlie acid, tlio fibres of tip; paper siifier 
edme sort of (contraction, so that they lay hold of one 
another, and cling together on some new principle of 
icohesion: we are not disposed to think that any 
^temtcal change takes place. 

^mt is asserted that a ring of this kind of paper has 
pi^ally. sustained a greater weight than one of tiie 
^ parchment. This being so, it is clear 
economy may take place in the prepare- 
hfcgal documents, and in tne books and utlier 
jpe^ulsites exposed to rough handling ; for the process 
of^membranisation is so simple, and the material used 
in it so cheap, that if done on the grand scale at the 
paper-mtUs, the extra cost will be quite a minimum. 

I Ferbaps this may occupy a tdace in the cheap-litera- 
ture questions of our day. At present, a ‘cloth* 
cover for an octavo' volume costs a shilling. One of 
I parehmentolMiper may probably he sold for half the 
' tijonty. 

: .While on this snhject, we shall d.wGil*/or a moment 
on certain other modes of effecting changes in pa|)er, 
which maybe useful In many ways, and are, to say 
the least, interesting in a scientifio point of view. 

^ a bit of good white soap be boiled in soft water 
an oily fin^ » producec^ and two coats of this 
'.WM' *'»h a brush upon any sort of paper, 

dry, coated' witli a strong solution of 
paper so prepared will be converted into 


wa;" ‘iMUtocd sr^f jUdttins^pa^^ 

The sUipe they be done V using 
substance, as the whftevtir eggs, whlcdi the iditm wJUi 
also convert into leather. Other idehs of the same 
kind are actively working in those huiy heade which 
have done so much to advance tlie material cemfortt of 
our species within the last qnar&r of a centnO^ ; and 
it is quite possible that in this, as in numy other 
things, we may be still only on the verge of improve- 
ments to which no limit can he fo^seen at present. 


A VISION OP THE GREAT EASTERN. 

Like a huge landslip, loy the monster glld^ 

Solemn and dark, upon the swelling main, ' 

Uiliose surge, upheaved by her Vemendous sides 
Indignant, dnshos on the shores again. 

Shout, multitudes! Giirii«, strain your iron throats-^ 
Approving siniles, well pleased, let beauty lend; . 
Sound, trumpets, sound jour high triulqphant notes— 
Frighted sea-monsters, to your caves descend; 

To-day onr ocean queen the earth disdains, 

And o’er the subject deep, a mighty conqueror reigns! ' 

Friendship no lunger to the shore descends 

With ehceks bedewed, while fond ones look *their last^ 

As at the bedside of depailuig friends,' 

Ere death the bitterness of death to taste. 

Securely walking, us on city street. 

The Hclf-samc heaven above, though stars be strango ; 
Countrymen, ncighbourliooils, and kindred meet, 

Serene tk* illimitable deep they range ; 
llLaiiy they love, and much of all they know, 

Religit>n, language, laws, togctlier with them go. ' 

Tlij’self a navy ! OflPspring of man's mind, 

Aspiring ever, and expanding still ; 

Pilot of lalmur wheresoe’er w'o find 
The wilderness expecting hnninn skill. 

Earth calls — man hears — wide oceans intervene, 

Crowds pine on this, hope points to other strands ; 

Our iron island oscillates between 

The old and new, th* outworn and virgin lands y 

Labour embarks with proud elated mien, 

Glory and wealth witfl him, albeit us yet unseen. 

Instinct with living fires, for purposed ends, 

Submissive, pliant to the helmsman’s skill. 

From continent to continent extends. 

From pole to pole the iron islo, at will. 

Not belching death frogi her artillcried sideji. 

Not clothed with thunder, terror, rage, and pain ; 

Oil peacefnrcrraiids, olive-crowned,' she glides,. 

Tyrannic only o’er the watery plain ; 

From teeming nations, searce-requited toil. 

Floats roan to nature, labour to the soil. 

Linking two hemispheres, the far and near, • 

Esteeming ligiitly distance, change, and tiiup, • < 
Ordained to trample on, and domineer 
Over the wild dissociating hrine ; 

Far as th* o’erarch'ing western heavens extend, \ 
Onward, still onward, tens of thousands comb; 

' Thy sides lood-seeking families ascend, 

Descending thence, to their appointed home ; 

Men name, one language, an(V<me Jdtih,, 
j^bMiihig and replenishing ^ ' 

* Jomi Fieataik ailoKBAY. 
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Piiicia 1^ 


CIIURCH-AFFAIRS IN BALLYGARRIFFE. 
Wb have a few real, and a jn’eat many paeiido- 
xnuRical people among us at BallygarriTc ; and it 
lately occurred to some of them that the chur<!h-nnisi(j 
required supervision and reformation; ino»ied, there 
eould scarcely he two opinions on the subject. Plenty 
of singers there were, no doubt ; but as the majority 
sang cut of tune, and the whole out of time, the effect 
was decidedly far moro ludicrous than devotionaf. 
Besides, we hail a peculiarly evil-minded and perverse 
organ, which, in the hour of need, would puff, blow, 
groan, scream, and whistle — in short, do anything but 
play. 

Alisa Saunders, with the vicar's ajiprobation, took 
the lead in effecting a plan of niiisieal progress, and 
soon changed it from an adagio to a sfurzato move- 
I ment. Every one who could sing, and a groat many 
l^who couldn't, were pressed into the. service, enrolled 
I ill a choir, and mot twice a w*cek to practise in the 
I churcli. The general effect of tliis pn»paratory exer- 
cise may be inferred from a story told with great glee 
and gusto by our worthy vicar liimself. A elerical 
friend from a distance, wlio came to spend a few days 
with him, remarked one evening : 

.'This is certainly a dolightfirl spot to resido in ; but 
arc you not greatly annoyed by the multitude of cats 
that infest it?’ 

‘ No,* said Mr Ringston ; ‘ 1 never remarked that our 
cats were particularly numerous— why do you think 
they are?* 

' Because, as I was walking to-day on the road above 
the church, 1 heard tlio most dismal and prolonged 
caterwauling that ever readied my ears, issuing nppar- 
cntl}' from within the walls ; and it occurred to mo 
that the cats here must muster stromr, since they liavc 
effected a lodgment in the church itself.’ 

Long and loudly did our vi(;iir laugh, when, on a 
comparison of time and place, it appeared that it w'ns 
our choral practice which his visitor 'attributed to the 
vocal efforts of the feline race. 

But ns ortler out of chaos springs, our church-music 
did at length become tiilerabic. TIio organ was 
repaired, and began, like Dandie Dinmoiit’s dogs, 'to 
beliavo itself distinctly before company.’ A new 
bellows-blowcr was elected in tlic person of a smart' 
urdiin, named Thady Lynch ; the former ofllcinl 
having lieeii so Inveterate a smoker that W) used to 
seize every opportunity to stop out oK church and 
solace himself with a pipe ; and it was rdways neces- 
sary to keep All active viilette on the qrn vice, in order 
to summon him in time for the musical portion of 
the service. Tl.i8 office of call-boy liaving been 


satisfactorily filled by Alaster Thady, he in due time 
succeeded to tiic functions of the deposed smoker. 
The boy really threw his whole soul into the business ; 
he blew the bellows of the renovated organ with the 
enthusiastic furore of a first-rate maestro, and considered 
hims-Mf the very head and front of our oft-ofibnding 
choir. One fine Sunday, when the congregation 
was a particularly large one, we were all assembled in 
the square choir-seat, whicii is situated on one side of 
the organ, lyid within full view of tho whole church. 
The morning-prayers were being read, and we were 
all prepared to commence the Venite witli striking 
effect, a now and somewh.at peculiar chant having been 
practised during the week, wlicn, witli eyes opened, 
and arms strctelied out to their fullest extent, in 
rushed Tbady. Rf^gardlcss of tiio prayers and of the 
kneeling people, he exclaimed at the top of his voice: 

' Ladies ! ladies 1 ye must all sing like divils, for the 
bellows is hruk I’ % ^ 

It was too true ; and with such voices as suppressed 
laughter left u«, and I fear witli a very slight remnant 
of the devotional feelings whicii Agister Thady’a 
escapade was so well calculated to put to flight,,w^. 
sang the chants and psiilms, iinuidud by bis efforts.' 

Our vicarage is under lay-p.'itrunage, and the emolu- 
ment very small. Tho consequence is, that the 
non-resident nobleman, who possesses a considerable 
portitm of Ballygarritte, generally appoints some friend 
or favourite of his own, witlioiit mucli regard to tho 
fitness for his post of the individual selected ; the 
only »ine (jud non being that the vicar should possess 
a private property siiilicient for his support, and just 
rendering a pretty lioiise and garden at a pleasant 
watcring-placc and one hundred a year an agrecablft, 
addition, and a sufficient recompense for performing 
the very liglit duty aiiaclied. 

There is a traditional memory amongst us of an 
incumbent wlio flourished at Ballygarriffc some fifty 
y<"?rs ago, and who must certainly have been a queer 
specimen of the country clergy of his day. The 
facetious bishop of the diocese is r^orted to have laid 
to him one day, after having attended service at his; 
church : 

' Mr Smith, this is not right : I find, my good sir, you.' 
actually make the comniaiulnionts insinuate atiieisDi.’ 

'Aly lord, I;, don’t understand* said the pete 

man, quite astounded. 

'Yes, Air Smith, you read the fourth commandment 
thus: "For in six days the Lord made heaven and 
earth, ihetj say, and all that in them is.*** 

‘Oh, my lord I* cried \ho vicar, mueffi relieved, 'sure 
the people here would not .luiderstand one bit wliat 
I meant, if I said " tlieo 8ee^*’^a|^ the clipping English 


db.' ^Atk any one about here, my lord, wl^ 1)e calta 
ibe Water abroad there, and he'll telt you ^^tbey lay.*** 
tpile little dHBcniley being happily got over^ hie 
iordeiiip proceeded to examine a jurenlle claie, whom 
Mr. ^ith.was aceiutomed to instruct in the catechism, 
fie hai^ h he tiiouglit, tiioroughiy drilled tliem in the 
meaning *of every recon.lite word and phrase in that 
manual df religious instruction; explaining, for ex- 
ample, that *our spiritual pastors and iiiaii|ters’ meant 
first bishop, and tlien the inferior clergy. Being 
^guiltless/ he told one dull girl, meant being without 
guilt; *ju8t,' ho said, *as if you had broken the point 
off your needle, you would call it a pointless needle.* 
The examination comnicnocd, and th.e boys and 
girls of Ball^'garriffo got triumiiliantly through the 
latter of the catechism. 

* Now let us cninie to the meaning of the words,* said 
the bishop, smiling kindly on the row of open eyes and 
rosy cliaeks before him. 

* What is being guiltless, my dear?’ he said, address- 
ing a fair-haired damsel. 

* *Ti8 a pointless needle, my lord.* 

* What do yon mean l»y Jiiat, niy child ? * 

* Mr Smith told us so, indeed, iny lord.* 

An explanation from tiie mortified vicar of course 
ensned. v 

* Well, well, my good sir,* said his dioce8|in ; '* at all 
events, we must confess rem acu tctiqiMis* 

‘Who is your spiritual enemy ? ' he naked, reverting 
to an eager- looking, brigitt-oyed little fairy, who stood 
in the class, next to the heroine of tlie needle. 

‘The bishop, my lord ! * was the energetic ^opl3^ 
‘Thank you, my dear!* said the good-natured 
prelate, laughing till his portly sides shook; ‘you 
certainly deserve a premium.* 

‘My lord, my lord!* cried the poor vicar, ‘indeefi, 
ihe tliought it was her spiritual pastors and musters 
you asked her about.* 

‘ Oh, make no apology, ray dear sir. I think, with 
your permission, we *11 wind up tiie examination with 
u distribution of a certain package of gingerbread 
which 1 see my servant bringing, and which I liave 
90 doubt our young friends here will decidedly prefer 
19 theological questions.* 

And so happily ended the episcopal visit 
Mr Smitii had one favourite sermon winch he 
constantly preached. It began in these words : ‘ 'Hiere 
are three kinds of people in this w'orld^tliree kinds 
of people, my friends— the bad, the good, and the 
^different ! ’ 

But if Mr Smith was neither an expert theologian, 
nor an eloquent orator, he was something better, even 
a bumble follower of Him who went about doing 
good. The widow and the orphan, the fatherless and 
ttie afflicted, lost a kind friend on that day when the 
weeping population of Ballygarriffe followed their 
old vicar to his last home. • 

The first of his successors of whom I can speak from 
personal recollection was Mr Colvile, a pleasant, 
gentlemanly, grny-haired little man, but an oddity to 
boot, and an extremely low churchman. ,He happened 
to be cast on the ^vil days when Oxfbrd theologj’ 
hegtin to assert itself ; and although we had cumpara- 
tivaly little of high-church assumption amongst us, 
yet lufflcient of the spirit made itself manifest in some 
nmgjibouring parishes to cause our vicar to uplift his 
voice against what be termed ‘ tiie dim Religions light 
which came through their painted winaoWs and stained 
pulpits.’ 

Fidiing, however, into the common error of ‘rofs- 
,tnkiag the reverse of wrong for right,’ our vicar was 
vsiynear tHrow4ng the cliurch overboard altogether. 
Kol •> thing in t^«e way of repair or adornment would 




and walled up to heaven.’ Manse Heiulrte hersdf was 
hot more opposed than ^ he to ttiek'eepti^ of mst or 
festival. Sveii the great Christian holiday of Christmas, 

1 often thought, he observed under pstt^nt; pretty 
much as an ancient Covenanter might liavg done -under 
terror of the thumb-screw. The church, buUt' before 
his time, lay, by some accident, curfbusiy enough, 
north and south, instead of east and west I oft^n i 
taxed him jestingly witli having by some necromancy 
given it a twist round, in order to prevent his congre- 
gation from ‘bowing to tiie east,* and he used to 
laugh hefirtily at the accusation. ' Calvinist though he 
WAS, he was far kindlier than his creed: his bright 
joyous nature refused to be acidulated by the potent 
vinegar manufactured nt Geneva. The alkali was too 
strong for the acid. ‘The five thorny points* became 
in his kind hands an innocuous as so ninny daisies. 

One evil •liabit, characteristic of his part}', however, j 
ho retained— tlmt of delivering the longest, most 
rambling, and most thoroughly extempore discoursee 
it was ever my fate to listen to. He literally took no | 
thought heforehand what he should say; and being 
endowed with a strong sense of humour, if any sadden ^ 
crotchet passed through ills brain while preaching, 
however vml-a~propo$ it might be, it was sure to find 
instant utterance. 

‘The day of judgment, my friends,* he said once, 
‘will come upon you suddenly, just like a railway 
whistle.* 

Preaching one day, as he often did, against the 
efficacy of works : 

‘Yes,* he said, ‘sah'atioii is to be had free, gratis, 
for nothing!* 

Then his metaphors — he described the Christian in 
his course of life ‘rolling up-hill, like two*^inverted 
cones!’ The arch enemy of mankind he designated 
one day ‘A roaring serpent 1* 

Prewhing, on one occasion, rather well and solemnly 
on tliat Great Name which is not to be taken in vain, 
he said : 

‘Yes, it is a Great name, an Eternal name, an 
Uncliangeable name— not,* ho continued, while his 
blue eyes siiddeniy twinkled at the conceit, ‘like 
ladies’ names, which tiiey arc all, young and old, so 
anxious to cliange.* Fancy for a moment the effect of 
this coming from the pulpit. Of course, every boy 
and girl in the cliurch was convulsed, and even the 
most staid and sober members of the congregation 
found it difficult to preserve tlieir gravity. It was not 
often that be scolded us, but on one occasion he waa 
very angry. He bad preaclied a charity sermon for 
I forget what object, and the collection was very 
small, consisting in a great- part of fourpenny-pieces. 
Against tiiis obnoxious coin Mr Colvile launched into* 
a tirade next Sunday. 

' ‘You will not give,’ he said, ‘crowns, half-crowns, 
or any of tiie liberal denominations of coin; no, all 
you can find it in your licarta to bestow are these 
miserable bits of silver, these collapsed sirpencesP 

Poor Mr Colvile! While he was with us, we were 
constantly wishing to exciiange him for some more 
efficient clergyman; hut we did not know when we 
were well : we did not consider how often King Log 
is to be preferred to King Stork. Our vicar w'as not 
prosperous in the world: many things went against 
him. He lost his wife, an excellent and sensible 
^'oman ; of big children, some died, and some turned 
out badly, He into pecuniary difficulties, yet the 
old buoyant spirit bore him bravely throngli alt. He 
left Ballygarriffe for some remote pvefi^rraent; and 
soon afterwards, we heard he was enj^ged to be 
married to an elderly maiden lady, who^ rich, austere, 
tail, and sallow, was, according to numerotts preuedentt . 
in the courts of Cupid, captivated by d||^ jpoor, merry, 
blue-eyed little vicar. 

* She refused me at first,* quoth he^ 1o ^dating the 
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liivtarjjr of hit couftshtp to a fkrxetid ; * but I told her it 
wae not of the lenet ii«e, for that 1 would stiU po on. 
"faint 3 *et puriuifig,'** And so it came to pass that 
he captured his fair Phllistino ; and the match, tlianks 
to (he indomitable frood temper of the bridefrroom,*and 
the ready exiellent qualities of the somewhat sombre 
b^ide. has tamed out a very happy one. 

1 1 liate youofC chihlren,’ said the new-married lady, 
who certainly, as the French say, ^ac'ciiscd* fifty years, 
as she turned crossly away, while her husband stopped 
to caress some of his juvenile parisliioners. 

‘My love,* he replied, ‘j-ou can’t think how differ- 
ently you will feel wlien you have babies of your own.* 
Tlie lady smiled and bridled, and even condescended 
to pat the curly hciul that was nearest to her, per- 
fectly unconscious of the a^iitiy wicked badiiiage. The 
prophecy, so far us 1 have heard, however, still remains 
unfulfilled. 

Great tilings at first were expected at TiallyararrilTe 
from Mr Colvile's stiecessor, our present fat and 
rubicund vicar. He purified, adoriiofl, and altered the 
church, makinfr clean the outside of the c<.p and the 
platter with very cominendable zeiil ; Imt, alas, for the 
weifthticr matters of tlie law ! We need not pro to a 
certai'i neighbouring; hierareliy to look for domineering 
priests, wliile we have Mr Uingston amongst .us. *Thc 
aufait of Ills autocratic month* enters into everything. 
Nothing must he done without him, and, according to 
his own ai^count, everything has been done by liim. 
liis achievements and adventures, ns detailed by him- 
self, would be both curious and interesting, but for one 
slight draw'back: their origin may, in almost all eases, 
be traced to the erudite writings of ,Josepli Miller, Esq., 
or the Gelman baron, Munchausen, or some other more 
modern, but scarcely more veracious clinmicler. ‘ You 
see,* said a friend of his one day apologetically', ‘he is 
so accustomed to making out interesting anecdotes for 
missionary meetings, that it is difficult for him to lie 
always quite certain whether he is adhering to the 
exa(!t truth or not.* lie ccrtainlj' docs come out very 
strong on the missionary question, especially as regards 
the conversion of the TTiiidoos. Mr Kingston has still 
a dutiful party of hulies under his direction, who 
meekly manufaetiiro pen-wipers, pincushions, book- 
markers with tuxts in s-ample sttich, babies* pinafores, 
with a variety of other luiscellaneoua property, and 
send them out annually on behoof' of those dear, 
misguided, but still amiable sepoys. 

1 got lately into sad disgrace with the sistcrhocMl, 
by intimating that bullets, as presented from the 
mouth of a rifle, were the only ofleriiig I felt disposed 
to make to their fiendish pets. I asked our vicar one 
day, with a grave face, whether he had lately had any 
interesting missionary intelligence from the settlement 
of Borioboola-gah. 

‘I am not sure,* he replied hesitatingly: ‘ah, yes, 

I tliink there was. I am certain the labours of some 
of our dear brethren have been greatly blessed in 
that important locality ; but I *11 look at the reports 
when I go home, nia*nm, and let you know all the 
particulars.’ 1 fancy some one subsequently enlight- 
ened, him as to the source whence information re- 
specting that celebrated station was to be derived, for 
he has fought very shy of missionary topics with me 
eVer since. 

With respect to Mr Kingston’s sermons, the only 
way in which he can suiiceed in keeping us awake 
during their delivery is by scolding us, which he does 
at times with a vengeance. A few Sundayoi since, a 
little child in the congregation began to cry, and said : 
gulto audib^ to his attendant : * Will you come away, | 
Mary ; he's going to beat us !* In point of vehemence 
add loudness, Spurgeon is a mouse compared with 
our vicar, whdp Be gets into a proper pulpit passion. 
3ut' ctt ordinary otoajrions, when his clulness is 
geotle, his discourses are so thoroughly somniferous, 


that we are 'finreed in self defitooe' to bayu -recourse to 
every innocent mental ext^emenlT help to* 

keep us awake. The good old lady ' to^J^angfenow’t 
tale, wtio was quite content with having f aJlaiiiEfsoiiie 
bow on the congregation side of her b00ti^*''^#ettld 
have had no cliHrice of admiration on such juperflciid 
gnninds at BallygarrifiPe. Every side of every oneV 
bonnet is t’lorouglily criticised during sermdn-time. 

Our vicar is essentially ‘of the earth, earthy.* . Hk ■ 
has taken to holding evening-service on Sundays liefbro 
dinner, on the principle, 1 suppose, of ‘duty firsts 
plea.<ti)re afterwards.’ 

‘You know,* remarked a young lady, one of hit 
chief upholders, in a pathetic voice, ‘poor Mr Ringstoiil. 
does not look like a man who cou/d preaicli after 
dinner.* 

One day, while taking my accustomed walk along 
the river-side, I met our vicar proceeding leisurely to 
pay a rmnid of pastoral visits. It happened that some 
time before tlie family %)f a rich shopkeeper from the 
next town had come to reside at a very handsome villa 
near Kallygarrifl'e. But though they probably possessed 
an iiiiich money as half tiie other residents put together, 
tlicir want of ‘ blue blood * of course prevented their 
being received into our circle. * 

‘ Good-mqrning, ma'am,’ said Mr Kingston as he 
passed me, laying, as he always does, a peculiar 
empliasis on the ‘ma’am.’ ‘1 am going to pay a visit 
to the Carrolls.’ 

1 made some slight reply, and he went on. When 
returning, X met him just issuing from the gate, whlla 
a peculiar bland ness was difiTused over his ruddy , 
visage. 

^^yell,’ he exclaimed, ‘I have had a delightful visit !’ 

‘1 am glad,* I said, ‘that you found Mr and Mrt 
Carroll so agreeable. W believe they are most worthy^ 
excellent people in their line of life.’ , 

‘O yes,’ responded our vicar fervently; ‘and 
besides, tlicy arc people of sound judgment, of clear 
and admirable intellect. Mr Carroll tffid ipe that I 
could have the use of all the horses in his stable, when^ 
ever 1 wished ; and before I bad been five minutes in 
tlie drawtng-room, Mrs Carroll rang the l}ell, and 
ordered ’m cake and wiiic. Mr Carndl then suggested • 
cbnnqiflgiie, and it was brought in immediately.’ 

Tiic (lull and stupid amongst us, the deficient in 
intellect, a/ias in cake, horses, and clinnipagrie, are ' 
constantly wisliing that our vicar could be fairly sent 
off to convert the sepoys, or be consecrated bishop of 
Burioboolagah. 


‘MOVE ON.’ 

It Is becoming more and more difficult in the over- 
crowded strec’ts of i/oriiioii to obey the familiar police 
injiinctinn, ‘ Movo on.' It is no easy matter to move 
on. Many tlioiisaiids experience an analogous diffi- 
culty in connection with the financial and social aff'sire 
of 'ryday life; but it is nothing in comparison with 
the Uiitile whi ‘1i our bodies must maintain in fondni^a 
bodily passage through the metropolitan thoroughfares. 
Men have been, are, and w ill be, * disappointed in the 
City* ocxinmnallus but they are sure to be eo wliea 
they wish to make an expeditious progress lo anA 
through that h|byrintli. 4 .’v 

The truth ^lat no extension of the metropoBa^ 
*will prevent a 'certain district of it from being Uie 
heart and centre. The Bank, the Knyal Exchange,-, 
the Slock Exchange, the Glyns* and the Kotliichilda* 
establishments, the eonimen:ial, auction, and • eala 
rooms, the insurance offices, the brokers* offices, the 
offices of the great confpanie^^are a^ much in the 
heart of London now as Utey When London was 
only half as populous. Notting Hill and Ktlbum can 
I no moro despise or nei^eot Win ‘ City/ than could 
, Westminster or Marylebone half a century ago. The 
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jnalce them. Tlu3i#i8 no ‘Jtnife-board/ no peilloua 
^afl^ding of ^bfnrcntting iron steps wlieroby to mount 
ioi 'tbo tbp. The conductor travels to and fro in the 
ear in an 'easy vay to collect the fares ; and the 
passengers are thus spared the annoyance of waiting 
while an ancient female fumbles among n rniscellancous 
collection of odds and ends in her pocket or bag for 
' tiie coins — or in America the dollar-notcs, &c. — neces- 
sary. Passengers mostly walk in and out without 
troubling him ; but he or they will pull n bell to bid 
the driver check his speed a little. These cars make 
more journeys each in a day than any London omnibus, 
and work all night as well ns all day : relays of men 
being engaged. ' There is a uniform fare of five cents — 
twopeAee half-penny— for all distances within the city. 

Sucli, then, being the railway-cars of New York, the 
question arises — wiicther sucli a system, if applied 
with modifications to suit the different circumstances 
of the two cities, would enable Londoners to ‘move 
on’ more pleasantly and quickly throuili the .public 
streets than is now possible. Under present circum- 
stances, the ebief obstacle, perbaps, would be the 
difSculty of laying down the rails tlirougli the City ; 
for the passengers would not be content to be dropped 
lialf a mile or so from the centre of the arena of com- 
merce. The oldest part of New York is miicli smaller 
than the ancient and narrowest part of London ; and 
the rail can, in the former city, be driven closer to 
the places of business; but even without the whole 
advantage derivable, much might be gained b}-^ adopt- 
ing the system wherever it could be worked with 
facility. The truth is, however, that lliere would he 
more obstacles than material ones to be surmounted. 
NumcrQ'is prejudices have to be overcome before 
any one practical plan is adopted. O’lie proposal 
to lay down a double lino of rails along our wider 
roads, witli large and comfortable carriages, drawn so 
easily that two horses would do the work of eight, 
would probably raise a storm of opposition; vested 
interests would rive in battle-array against it, antag- 
onistic among themselves, but all antagonistic against 
the plan. And even if the proposal wen* nceepted, 
there would then arise trouble in determining who 
should put it in ojieration. We are a famous people for 
efieeting objects by joiin-stoek com]):inie!s ; a joint- 
stock company has pui'cliased most of our niotropolitaii 
omnibuses, and lias promised awoild of good things as 
a consequence of the purchase ; but be must be a 
sharp-sighted man who can detect niucdi improvement 
arising out of this matter. And if it Ixt not :i company 
that construct street-railways, who shall it be? 

Supposing the question of autiioxity be determincil, 
the ptan has been advocated somewhat in the follow- 
ing form: The etrcet-niil might be made the means 
of connection between different railway-stations with 
great advantage. It could be carried across the 
bridges, for it does not require the nicety of levels and 
the loigenesB of curves necessary to the locomotive 
system. Several of the London roads would admit of 
the rail being laid down, though it is doubtful if it 
could be cafried to all the central parts of the city. 
Three lines of route appear to come within its range 
•— firom Paddington, by way of the New Road and 
City Road, to the back of the Rank ; from King's 
Cross, by tlie new Victoria Street, to Holborn Bridge 
and Fleet Street; and from Islington, by Aldersgate 
Street, to the General Post-office. Tlie determination 
onqe aroused, other routes could doubtless be found 
practicable. The rail, it is asserted, would not impede 
other traffic half so much as an unnccessaiy crowd 
of omnibuses. No new routes would have to be cut 
through masses of buildings, for the rail would follow 
tlie orainary reads. There would be a great economy 
of jtorse*laboat ; because the same pair of horses would 
' draw thrice os many persons by the new system as by 
the okL 


It is especially worth reniemberiiig that anch a' 
system might he a means of completmf tlie railway 
communications tlirough or around: the metropblia. * 
Millions sterling have been spent, and mlllione more 
are threatened, to effect this connection by tltettordi- 
nary costly loL'omotive system, at the rate pf two or 
three hundred thousand pounds per mile ; hot snrt^ 
a less ambitious plan would do partial good at a w 
lower cost ; a road-rail might be worked With horses 
from one station to nnotlier, and might bo made a 
means of expediting and facilitating the transfer of' 
pasRoiigcrs from the dominions of one great company . 
to tbnse of aiiotlicr. Her Majesty, one of the hefet 
railway travel lert in the kingdom, lias lately been the 
moans of shewing that the same pnssenger carriage 
may travel from Baiicliory, in Aberdeeffsliir^ to . 
Windsor, about (iOO miles, without any disruption or 
change at the London stations: it suggested one 
mode of supplying a want much felt ; and the humlile 
inex])onsive road-trams might supply in a smaller 
degree a kind of scrvico for which tiie public would 
be thankful— still leaving the companies, if they so 
chose, to make proper lines of railway to connect 
their various systoms. 

The public iiiiiul requires niucii hammering before a 
useful idea becomes imbedded therein ; afid the advo- 
cates of reoid-tnimways will need to use the hammer 
steadily and skilfully; hut it is at anyrate proper 
that they sliuUld be beard, in order that wo may. all 
be ennbied to assist each other in determining how 
to — ‘ move on.' 


KIRKE WEBBE, 

THE rRT^VATEEE CAT TAIN. 

ClIAPTEtt XVIX. 

W iiKN the gendarme grasped me by the collar, I, 'William 
Tail wood, must have changed my milure,^had I not 
gratuitously aggravated the danger of my position by 
roughly shaking oil' the ofllcor’s hold, and forthwith 
knock; 'ig down the functionary, entirely unskilled in 
the iiuUo art of self-defence as practised in the English 
prize-ring. The nmd act received its immediate chas- 
tisement ; and hut for the rosoluto interposition of a 
serpent de vi/ft', who fortunately came up at tlic moment, 
tlic patriotic mob, hotly indignant at seeing a French 
autoritC floored by an Euglisliman, and a rubber to boot, 
would very soon have left justice little or nothing to 
do in the way of pnnisliing the audacious criminal. 
As it w'ns, though I lost my ‘dark wavy hair* by 
handfuls, and was uimicrcifully cuffed, scratched, and 
pommelled, I had. no bones broken ; and assisted by 
two flanking gendarmes, each with an arm tightly 
locked in his, and guarded by four others in front and 
ur, I managed to walk along, defiantly erect, amidst 
the derisive huCcs of the crowd. Inwards tlio jail^and 
soon found myself safely deposited in the cell adjoining, 
that which had just before received Harry Webbe. 

^ The astounding suddenness of the surprise, the 
atrocious naturo of the accusation launched aj^inst 
me, brought as soon as 1 was alone, a paroxysm' of 
convulsive, nfgefiil laughter; and 1 was still screaltaxng 
and gesticulating like a caged maniac, when Father 
Meudon, who, chancing to be in the town,|iad heard of 
my mishap, entered the cell, accompanied hy the civil 
and considerate sergent de ville. officer, at M. 
Meudon’s request, left ns together, and the good fatlier 
succeeded, with some diffic&lty, in subduing me to 
calmness and common lensejs 
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. in^utation did not at all ^tturb 

flocusatioD,* wid he» ‘ia, I can have no doubt, 
.'ainiere daali in the pan; but there are, I bear, other 
.obariiea againat you, my imprudent young friend, 
which .give me much unenaineBa It can be proved 
tiiat you have travelled in Franc^with false pasaporta, 
and under two false names— those of Le Groa and 
Picon-r-whtsh is a highly penal offence. Teu are also 
suspected of having actively^ abetted the escape of a 
prisoner of war on parole, and that, by the militaiy 
oode, 18 punishable by— death f* 

‘1 assure you, with all solemnity, that I had no 
band whatever, directly or indirectly, in the escape — 
the .ultimately bafSed escape— of Harry Webbe.* 

*1 am Ajoiced to hear it. Your rash young country- 
man will, 1 greatly fear, be made to expiate hia offence 
by the lost dread penalty.* 

• Great God !* 

•And many hours, rely upon it, will not be aiiffererl 
to pass before the irreversible sentence is passed and 
executed. Power to enforce their rutblcss will is 
about to depart from the violent men who now hold 
military rule here ; and what they purpose ’doing must 
be done speedilj*, if at all.* 

•la there* no hope, no chance of escape for the 
Unfortunate young man ?’ I asked with emu^ion. 

^If€lasl 1 fear, none whatever. His breach of parole, 
eapecially as he was actually gartM a vtfr, might have 
bc«n, if not forgiven, mercifully judged, if one of your 
follow nauf rages, Mr Tyler, had not denounced him 
to be the son of the notorious Webbe, captain of liie 
Scout privateer. The neplievr of Captain Le Moine, 
an officer deeply lamented here, not long since deposed 
before the authorities, that that son, after having with 
bis own hand slain the commander of Le lienard in 
the action hetw'cen tliat vessel and the Scout, had the 
audacity to enter France as a spy of the Bourbons, 
was detected and denounced at Avranebes by himself, 
Auguste Le Moine; and only effected bis escape by 
the careless or«riminal connivance of Captain .Jules 
Benaudin L'Esfiiegh. That is the fatal charge 
which has kindled the fires of hate and vengeance in 
the breasts of his judges, and will wither up any 
inclination that might else prevail to deal mercifully 
with the unhappy youth. The imminent fate of your 
countryman affects you very painfully, I perceive,’ 
added M. Meudon. 

•Very painfully, indeed. Does the young man 
admit that he is the person by whom Captain Lc 
Moine was killed, and whom the nephew denounced 
at the Avranchca banquet?’ 

•Denounced at the Avranebes banquet I' echoed 
Father Meudon, with a piercing look; •! was not 
before aware that it waa at a banquet in Avranebes 
that Auguste Le Moine detected tlic Bourbons* spy ! 
As to the accused’s admission or nSn-ad mission,’ added 
the reverend father, • that he is the person inculpated, 
that will be of little consequence in face of Auguste 
Le Moine’s sworn deposition, and the proof by Mr 
Tyler of his identity.’ 

• Proof, you mean,^that he is -Captain Webbe’s son ?’ 

• Precisely ; that w ill be quite sufficient to seal his 
doom, unless — unless,’ added M. Meudon, continuing 
to regard me with an anxious, searching look — ‘unlessi 
Captain Webbe’s son can designate and produce some 
other person by whose hand he can p^ye Captain Le 
Moine fell, and whom young Le Moine afterwards 
confronted at the Avranebes banquet ! In that case 
—an impossible case, I must suppose — the real offender 
would unquestionably be substituted for Monsieur 

before the military tribunal and at 
.weMHm’bf exeo.ition; and that too, I repeat, before 
day bIirH have into a past eternity.* 
jMmat stern, staring silence,’ resumed M, Meudon, 
JHir a fow moments’ pau^e^ •thrills me with a fear— 


an undefined, , shadowy foar, tba4b*^oa havo not cem^ 
flded in me so unreservedly as for your, own safotyli 
sake 1 would fain believe you have. Well, tbave. no 
right ta press you for that fuller ooufideikie. Early 
tb-niorrow, I will see you again; at presefit, 1 shall 
serve yon best by going at once t6 the BueBombardde. 
Adieu, young man ; and assure ybors^ that, nnder 
all cinmmstaDces— in any conceivable extreoilty, you 
may count upon my poor services— upon the aeaioiii 
exertion, in your behalf, of all the influence I poasess 
with the authorities of Havre.’ 

The sergent de ville let iiim out, and as the heavy 
door closed sullenly behind them, shutting mo back 
into the dark silence, an inexpressible horror seized 
me. Tlie reality of the frightful peril I had exposed 
myself to, and which I had never before quite believed 
in, confronted me in terrible distinctness. Harry 
Webbe, there could bo no doubt, to save himself, would 
denounce me; and if ho did not, could I, dared I permit 
him to, sutler in my stead ? .Impossible! I was brave 
enough, as the reader knows— that is, I could rush 
upon, grapple with, defy death in the tumult of battle, 
ill the cionflict of elemental warfare, or in the excite- 
ment of passion ; but to sit there in solitary gloom, 
fettered, powerless, though full of lusty life— to await 
the deliberate approach of the King of Terrors, whilst 
(‘ounting his stealthy, soundless stops by tlio hands of 
the dial, whose tiny round measured the Mi of time 
roiiiaining between mo and eternity, was beyond my 
strength, and for a while I was overborne, prostrated 
by fear, by a shuddering, nameless dread of the dark, 
fathomless gulf which, ns M. Meudon talked, seemed 
to 5 ’awn beneath my feet! 

Not, however, for long did that trance qf terror 
hold me in thrall. Gradually ifiy soul grew calmer, 
stronger, and soon the current of my changeful 
thnuglits was bent ns strongly in a hopeful direction. 
Might not, I argued— might not Fatlier Meudon have 
consciously or unconsciously exaggerated the danger? 
Unquestionably he might. Then could I not, through 
him, warn young Webbe to appeal to Auguste Le 
Moine himself to confirm his solemn denial of being 
the iierson he, Lo Moine, bad denounced ; an appeal 
winch could not with any decency be rejected, and 
which, the enseigne being absent in Paris, would defer 
I the catastrophe till the power to murder either of us 
had been taken from the Bonapartist aiitlioritics of 
Havre? Again, there was no doubt that Captain 
Webl)e was still at large ; and he, a man of boundless 
resource and daring, would, we might be rare, leave 
no means untried to extricate bis son; ay, and— a 
minor, but still important consideration with him — 
to extricate mo from the fearful strait to which his 
own unscrupulous machi/iations had conducted ua ! 

The entrance of the head jailer and the sergent de 
ville — the latter with a note in his hand — broke in 
upon my sanguine dreaming, and flung me ba^k into 
the sinister reality of my actual position. ^ 

• An individual who says he is a friend of yours,’ 
said the sergent, Mias requested to see you, and .when 
informed that he was too late for to-day, wrote and 
requested me to place this note in yqur bands, the 
answer to which he awaits. You understand, monsieur,* 
added the oflirer, • that it is necessary we should see 
what your friend has written ? * 

•That is only reasonable,* 1 said, tdklng the n(^. 
•J will first read it to you myself; ’ and teariiv 
open, 1 read as follows : 

• Mon CHER Monsieur Likwood— I arrive from 
Honfleiir tw warn you of the abominable trick wjiioh 
that relative of mine, and for all that, true denghter 
of the devil, Madame de Bonneville, was about to 
play^on, and find myself, from having been delayed^ 
too late. Mademoiselle Cl^menceb wjho disuorcfed 
what was going on, and insisted upon my coming, will 
be inconsolable. I pray you, therefore, .to tell me what 
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^ tte mrltett homr to-morrow at wliich 1 can lee I 
»dii,. as m^demaMle* who is, you know, somowliat 
we, and extroinoly dMikes being kept in suspense, 
wUi UduiMr^tiie moments of my absence from her witli 
grave inquietude. — ^Votre serviteur, Jaoqubb Sioabd.* 

- ^Jacques Sicard, and from Honfleur ! * exclaimed 
the sek'gent de villo, 'Sacristu, but that is droll 
enough i We liave a mandat d'arret from the deputy 
l^pocureur-general of Honfleur, brought by the ofiicers 
'vlio seized the other young Englisliman at that | 

5 lace, commanding us to seurch out the said Maitre 
acques Sicard, and. lodge him safely in the hands of 
Justice.* 

*You have an arrest-warrant for Jacques Sicard!* 
1 exclaimed. *At whose instance, for the love of 
Heaven ; and for what offence ? * 

* At the instance,* replied tlie sergent, taking a paper 
fkom his pocket, and glancing at it, * of Louise de 
Bonneville, veuve, nde Fenm ; and for the crime of 
complicily in the robbery which you, Mon.^ieur Linwood, 
are charged with. Had we known this before,* he 
added with a laugh, * wo should not, morb/cu, have 
refused the young man admittance here. But he is in 
the waiting-room, so there is no harm done. Ailons, 
'Camarade,' 

The sergent and jailer hurried off, and I' listeneil 
to catch the first sound that might indicate Maitre 
Sicard’s dawning comprehension of the pretty predica- 
ment he had quietly walked into. It was not long 
delayed. Pirst, an inarticulate scream of surprise and 
indignation, followed evidcuitly by an attempt to fly, 
easily defeated by the prison guardians ; then a swift 
crescendo succession of yells, expost illations, threats, 
mingled with the graft* deep bass maledictions of the j 
officers, imtated by his frenzied kicking and plunging; { 
the uproar increasing in violence and volume as it { 
approached tho door of 1113* cell, which arrived at, was 
flung open, and in staggered flvo or six gendarmes, 
bearing Sicard in a horizontal position by the legs and j 
shoulders ; he the while striking out viciously with 1 
his arms and heels, and calling wildly uputi saints and 
angels, and myself especially, the instant he caught 
sight of me, to deliver him from tlio villains that were 
ztrangUng liini. 

*On m’ossassiue, Lin wood I On m'assassine 1* he 

ecreamed as Ins beurers threw him roughly down upon 
one of tlie beds in the ceil, lie could not, however, 
have been much hurt, for he was upon his feet in a 
twinkling, apostrophising liis captors with foaming 
fu^. * Hundred thousand devils I* he shouted. * But 
this is infernal! — impossible! It is the end of the 
world! l^hy, what, how, sacred tliundar, can this 
tliat I, Maitre Jacques Sicard, a respectable 
bourgeois of St Malo, am outraged, massacred in this 
manner?* 

* “ Jacques Sicard,” • said the sergent de ville, reading 
from a paper, ‘ ♦* hottier pur etat, domiciled at St Malo,” 
Here follows,* continued the officer, 'a description of 
Maitre Sioard's person, which it might not jieriiaps 
be agreeable to that individual to hear read; we 
will therefore pass it. The mandat d*arr6t further 
fleclares* 

*What is, tliat? — mandat d’arret!* interrupted 
Sieard, whom a vague apprehension of the truth was 
fgst subduing to submissiveness. *What is that, if 
you please^ monsieur?* be added, wiping his streaming 
lOiehead. • 

*A mandat d’arrdt,* resumed the sergent, ‘which 
sets forth 'that Jacques Sicard, bottler par ^tat, 
domiciled at St Malo^ is charged biT Louise de 
Bonneville’ 

‘ How ! what is that again!' Why, sacred thunder, 
that person is my own near relative 1’ 

‘And, “line fllle du diable,” nevertheless,’ said the 
bIBeer, ‘ if this note of yours is to be believed.’ 

^ That is correct ; that is demonstrable. Still ’ . 


‘Msitre Sicard,’ said the oIBWlt, better keep 
silence, if he can, till I have read the maiiilat d’andt— 
Is charged by Louise de BonneviHe^ veave^ nde iFdmn* 
with complicity with one William Xdttwoo^ lUiae 
Le Qros, an Englishman, in robbing the saldiboitise 
de Bonneville, nde ftron, of a seed'-pearl BeolBlaee,..tD 
which a gold cross is attached with L, the 
letter of said Louise de Bonneville's baptismal 
engraved^ thereon* * 

It was useless to read (Virther : Sicard dropped doim 
as if he was shot. ‘C'est la fdudre^* he groaned: ‘I 
am l)etraye(l--anni]iilated— lost!* < 

He was at all events dumbfounded) and the other 
officials having retired, Monsieur je Urgent addiess* 
ing me with great politeness, asked if ] had any 
objection to Maitre Sicard's remaining where he - 
was for the night. To which I answered that 
I siiould esteem it a favour if he were permitted to 
do so. 

‘It is well, monsieur. .This prison happens to be 
overcrowded just now ; aqd as there are two beds here, 
permission to remain together may be accorded till 
further orders from superior authority. This is the- 
more readily granted, 1 must tell you,* pursued the 
officer, ‘forasmuch that Le Blire Meudon,^whom every-' 
body esteems, not only engaged me to render 3’ou all 
the civiliBes in my power, hut assured me that the 
charge of robimry would turn out to be an absurd, 
if not criminal blunder. I hope, notwithstanding the 
apparently criminating dismay of Maitre Sicard, that 
it will prove so; and I have to add that any refresh- 
ments you may choose to order (‘an be furnished from 
a restaurant close by, wine and liqueurs in moderation^ 
inclusive.’ 

I thanked him ; and Maitre Sicard, upon being 
asked wliat he woiiM prefer for supper, liavingwith 
indignant pa'ntominn; expressed his utter disgust at 
all things under the sun, I left the matter to the 
worthy sergent himself, stipulating only for some 
excellent brandy and cigars. 

By that time my naturally joyousT mescurial tem- 
perament had recovered, and something more, from 
the depression caused by Father Meudon’s sepulchral 
croakiisg: the menacing shadows wliich had seemed 
to overhang the iUture— the immediate future— had 
vanished utterly; and I liave never' been, that I 
remember, in better cue for a* jolly carouse, than on 
the nigiit when 1 was a prisoner in a French jail, 
charged with felony, and in all likelihood to be dragged 
oh the morrow before, and sentenced capitally by, a 
military tribunal, as a convicted apy! WJio Shall 
read me the riddle of that buoyant confidence under 
conditions so overwhelmingly adverse to such a stats 
of mind ! Is it that not only do sinister events cast 
ahadows before, hut tliat the silver lining of the 
threatening cloqd (^Iso darts onwanl its avant-courier 
rays of liglit to cheer the gloom of tlie troubled soul, 
and rekindle in its darkened depths the liglits of 
Hope and Faith! Possibl}'; but my own common* 

{ ace interpretation in this particular instance is, that 
the exultation of spirit I experienced was owing to 
an unreasoning conviction, based upon previous lucky 
escapes, that soinetliing or other wouhl turn up to 
shield me from apparently inevitable destruction-^a 
Conviction str. ngthened, sublimed by the secret assl»^ 
ance, simmering softly at my heart, and unblabltod Of 
openly even^ myself, that Maria Wilson was -Mk 
yet at all events the wife of Harry Webbo. ' 

I vainly strove to rouse Midtre Sicard ..firom his 
despondent state. He refused to be comforM. ‘My 
dear fellow,* said I at last, ‘do you know that this 
sudden prostration is, finder the circqpi^nces, exceed- 
ingly absurd, you having been of course previously 
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: ' ^ J ktiow that I ' aaraprely exclaimed Sicard. ^ Thoa- 
thunders, if I had known It, I siiould not be 
here now— veritable, decided uss, as 1 have admittedly 
Ittoved myself to be ! No, Monsieur Linwood, 1 was 
not d^en aware that Madame de Bonneville had dis- 
covered the abstraction from the armoire of a seed- 
pearl necklace, to which a gold cross is attached, with 
initial letter of said Louise's baptismal name ensrraved 
tkemn, aJd which letter 1 was gobc-moudlie enougli 
to be persuaded could only stand for Lucy. Ah, mon 

Dicu! 1 tell you, Monsieur Linwood,* he went on 

to say. when sufficiently recovered, ‘that that traitress 
Fanchette helped me to mend the fractures of the 
armoire doors, in order that modanic might suspect 
nothing and I, in acknowledgment, presented her 

with a drst-rate pair of boots But what’s the 

use of talking ! ’ 

* Wliat trick was it then that Madenioisolle Clemenco 
discovered tliatlior reputed mutlier was about to play 
me?* 

* That she had formally accused you of travelling in 
Franco under a false name — that of Jean Lo Gros, to 
be sure.* 

* Well, but my dear Sicaril, Madame de Bonneville, 
bad- as she, may be, will never proceed to extremities 
against you— her relative.* 

‘But, sacred thunder, that is precisely what she will 
do I You don’t know' that she has become a tigress — 
an unchained fury, resolved, cmlc qui couie^ to be 
revenged upon you and me : upon you for not marry- 
ing Cldmence; upon me for persisting, spite of inadame’s 
maledictions, that 1 mil marry iicr. Naturally, 1 hoped 
that time would mollify her rage ; but do you not see 
I that she has passed the Ilubicon, by publicly accusing 
me, lier relative, as you say, of robbing her in con- 
junction with you? Yes, and Fancliotte can prove 
that by my ow'n confession. I shall be sent to the 
galleys, that is quite clear, and her throat, only a few 
boars old, that she would effectually dispo.*je of my 
insolent pretensions — insolent pretensions was the 
phrase — ^will be^realised.* 

1 persisted in asserting that be was really scaring 
hhnself with shadows ; tliat Mr and Madame Waller— 
who, 1 doubted not, would arrive in France before many 
- days bad passed — would prove beyond question that the 
articles 1 hod taken were theirs, and had been stolen 
i^m them with their child many years since by Louise 
Fi'ron; that ‘dlle du diable’ knowing this as well 
as I did, would consequently never venture, 1 urged, to 
appear before tlie tribunals in support of the accu- 
sation— and so on. TJiis view of the case revived 
Sicord's spirits, and be was becoming himself again, 
when I, unawares, knocked him over again. 

‘ Tell me,’ said I, * what is the punishment awarded 
hy the Code I’enal to travelling in France with false 
papers, or under a false name ? ’ ^ 

‘ Tw'O years of prison, with or without hard labour 
(travaux forces), according to whether there arc or arc 
not extenuating drcumstances. In your case,* he 
added, with a tinge of malice, ‘hard labour will no 
doubt be awarded.* « 

‘ Tliat is pleasant hearing,* said I. ‘ Of course, then, 
you took especial care that Madame do Bonneville 
should not know it was you that fiiniishcd so-called 
Jean Le Gros with the passport of the sick licutcnaift 
lodging at your house ? * 

Sici^ sprang up bolt on end, as if •impelled by a 
galvanic shock. ‘ Hundred thousand tliunders I * he 
screamed ; * of course she knows it, and through that 
accursed Fancliette I Ah, there is no longer any 
dignce. It is all over with me. I am finished — 
destroyed tliat is certain— depionstrahle ! * and down 
be fell again in hopeless self-abandonment. 

‘Come— come,* I reinanstrated ; ‘two yeaw of prison 
is not, after all, the guillotine, nor onrs lif(^mc. We 
•hall survive it^ never felr.’ 


‘And in ifie meantime my Shop/ lie grolbe^ 
‘and my three years* toiled-for connection, and 
stock-in-trade in charge^ of Dubarle— «nd Cljd- 

mcnce Say no more; I am dednitively done for 

— finishod — ^massacred ! And all, taere hku, in cpnie- 
quence of my good-nature. Ob, it is desolating— 
lamentable ! * 

I ceased endeavouring to console him by words, and 
awaited what effect tlie petit aotqner-^tk very excellent 
one, brought in and nicely sot out under the super- 
intendence of the Bcrgent de villo — might have in 
restoring his equanimity, which it was essential should 
he restored, if only that I might learn wliat had 
occurred at Ilonflcur. 

The odour of the roast poukt, &c.; the glug-glug 
of the wine as 1 poured it out, had, as I anticipated, 
a vivifying effect. Sicard turned his face from the 
wall towards the table, sniffed approvingly ; and 
finally remarking, by way of apology, tliat if a mau 
was sentenced to be hanged, it would bo necessary to 
cat in the meantime, got up, seated himself at the 
table, and when he was fairly at it, ate voraciously, 
though occasionally catching himself back, as it w'ere, 
from tlie gratification of his appetite, to gaze around 
despairingly upon the gloomy cell, and exclaim: ‘But 
really this is desolating ! — lamentable ! Nevertheless, 
one must alw'ays cat; that is certain— demonstrable 1* 

The supper done, we were locked in fur the night ; 
and by the time he had consumed tw'o or tlirec glasses 
of strong brandy-punch, and as many cigars, Maitre 
Sicard had, in n compariitlvc sense, cast dull care 
behind him, and willingly consented to relate his 
experiences in connection with M.adame dc Bonneville! 
Clcinence, and those sons of Satan, the WebheC, since I 
parted with him at the Messageries Imperiales, St Malo. 

As the night was chilly, 1 proposod that we should 
get into and sit up in bed ; in which position, with the- 
aid of cigars, and brandy-and-water ad libitum, he could 
narrate and I listen in tranquillity and comfort. This 
was agreed to ; wc were quickly placed, and Sicard 
led off cm spirito, \ 

‘I felt a lively satisfaction, Monsieur Linwood,’ ho 
began, *in knowing you were definitively gone; in 
which state of mind my steps naturally took the direc- 
tion of .the line Dupetit Tliounrs, to impart and sliare 
that satisfaction w'itli Mademoiselle Ocmence. Ah! 
with wliat kindness, with what graciousness did the 
dear girl receive me ! — witli wliat a cliarnitng solici- 
tude did slic listen to my account of the devices 1 had 
recourse to in effecting your cscaiie ! Fanchette was 
there— not precisely at first, she was gone out to post 
a letter— hut before long, and took— sly serpent as I 
now comprehend — as lively an interest as did her 
young mistress in what4md been done. Never have I 
passed two such delightful hours, never experienced 

such effusion of soul, such exquisite tendreeae 

Href, I was happier than a king, and hade Cidmence 
adieu in a state of exalted felicity, after having 
assisted Fanchette to mend the armoire with some 
carpenter’s glue, which would, she remarked, prevent 
the pieces iTaccusation from being missed till, at all 
events, your purpose in taking them had been accom- 
plished. My last words that evening to Mademoiselle 
CMmcnce, who could not shake off the nervous dreed . 
with which the thought of encountering Madame da 
Bonneville inspired her, were tliese: ^‘Fear nothiug, 
wta belle, I promise thee once more, upon the faith of a 
Frenchman and thy devoted lover, that I will ^atch 
over and effectively protect thee firom thy real or 
pretended "mother and my relative.** ” I liave loyally 
endeavoured to redeem that pledge,* added Bicord, 
with a groan — ‘and— here I am.* 

‘Early the next morning,* he resumed, ‘tliat detest- 
able traitress Fancliette came to my shop for the 
boots I had promised her. 1 fitted her splay-feet d 
merveilk, and she walked off efumssbe os she had never 
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before. Mndemoieelle Cl^mence, the told me, had 
a alight nervous headaohe, but would receive me in 
the eveninit.^ ** Bon ! all goes well,” I say to myself; 
** and now I must turn my attention to business, which, 
after all, must be minded, whether one is in love or not.** 
^ere were arrears, as yon may suppose, to bring up ; 
and it was eight o’clock in the evening before 1 had 
finished and was suitably dressed for a visit to my 
charming ^ac^a. At Inst I am ready, and take my 
way to the Rue Dnpetit Thounrs. I' arrive there, find 
the magasin closed, and knock at the door ; the blows 
seeming at the same time to strike upon my heart. 
There is no answer ; I cun see no light in the house, 
and I am getting wild, diatrn(‘tGd, wlicn one of the 
work woniea comes up, recognises and addresses me: 

** Ah, Monsieur Sicard,” siie says, “the rnagnsiii lins 
been closed since before five o’clock. Madame de 
Bonneville returned in the morning; there was a 
terrible scene — madame, with niadenioisollc sobbing as 
if her heart would break, qiiitrcd the house together, 
and have since, I hear, left St Male by diligence, 
accompanied by Fanchettc.” 

*1 arn thunderstruck at hearing tli.^t,’ continued 
Sicard ; * my head turns round, and I am near 
failing on the but innate force of character 

sustains mo, and 1 perceive that the time is come for 
redeeming my promise to Clemence, of, at all and 
hazards, watching over her safety. 1 liastcn, tliorcforc, 
to the Messagcrics. The diligence is gone long since, 
and in it, I am told, were Madame and Mademoiselle 
do Bonneville and servant. I can only follow in a 
hired vehicle; and as there is no alternative. I accept 
that expensive mode of travelling, order a voiture with 
two hordes to be prepareii ; hurry to the sous-prefec- 
ture, get my passport rise; my pfn/itrt is soon made, 
and I am off in pursuit of the fugitives, leaving, of 
necessity', my business in eharge of Alexis Diiharle, a 
good workman and hon enfant enough, bnl hon chant — 
i gourmand even, when he has the means. And now 
1 lie will probably have command of the caisac of my 
oslahVishmeiit. for two years to come. Oh I it is 
crushing — insupportable — inieTnal ! Vush the carafe a ' 
little furtiicr this way, if you please. Monsieur Linwood. 

‘Well,’ resumed Sicard, after a reviving draiiglit 
of punch, 'T follow tlic diligence in iny two-horsed 
vehicle; but so many delays occur, that I lose instead 
of gaining upon tho fuyards, and arrive at llonfleur full 
twelve hours later tluih the}', Madamg do Bonneville, 
CI6rncnce, and Fanchette are, T discover, at the Toisoii 
j d’Or. I — for economy, in presence of the ev entualitics 
before me, could not be disregarded—take lodgings at 
an auberge. The next morning, at about eleven o’clock, 
I present myself at the Toison d’Or, inquire for Madame 
de Bonneville, and am conducted to her apartment. 
Ah, my firiend Lin wood,* exclaimed Sicard, * I find 
myself in presence of a tigress— of a tigress enrage, 
and a terrified lamb; for Clemence, whose eyes I 
notice are swollen with weeping, and who trembles 
with fear, is there also. Instantly I am assailed, over- 
whelmed with insults, maledictions, threats— imperious 
commands to immediately leave the hotel! Vainly I 
endeavour to bear up against that hurricane of rage, 
to obtain ever so brief a hearing. It is impossible ; I 
am compelled to yield, and literally driven away by a 
merciless torrent of taunt, sarcasm, and abuse.’ 

‘You, of course, soon returned to the charge?’ 

*Not I, morbleu I 1 had not the courage ; besides, 
would have been useless. 1 determined, however, not 
to leave Honfleur while my virago relative remained 
there, and to watch sedulously for an opportunity of 
seeing GIdmence alone. Eothing, however, came of it ; 
and 1 was no further advanced till early in the morn- 
ing of yesterday. 1 had, with many others, boon 
observing the departure of the corsair-cutter, EspiegU, 
whidi had come into Honfleur during the night, and 
■aBed again widi a Hgbt breeze Just before dawn. 
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When she had diaappeoired round a projeoting point of 
land, I walked away to get mv 'breaHfas% but had not 
gone far, when a cowntiMitionmre popped a note into * 
my hand, addressed to Monsieur Stem, de St Halo. 

1 will give it you, in a hundred times, to guesaV^o 
the writer was I’ added Sicard with vivacity^ 

‘I will guess it the first time— Captaia Webber 
alimt Jacques Lo Gros.' 

‘ You as.) right. The note stated that the^riter waa 
in a position to place my affair with a ccrlain young 
demniselh en bon train, and would do so if I would call 
without delay at the Trois Kois dc Cologne, and ask to 
see Monsieur Baptiste. Of course 1 was only too happy 
to accept the invitation, and, arrived at the Trois l^is, 

I was, to begin with, introduced to Ids trill, hand- 
some SOI). You know what a tongue the bid gredin 
has,* continued Sicard, ‘ and will not therefore be sur- 
prised to hear that ho explained most admirably 
everything in ids previous conduct that might, he 
said, have appeared strange or equivocal to me ; and 
having so far cleared the ground, he presented hit 
plan of present battle. 

* Madame de Bonneville,’ lie said, ‘ was determined 
to discover through him wlicre you, Linwood, were, iu 
order to bring about, bon gre, mal gre\ the marriage 
which slio had at heart. “Linwood is at'lfavre at this 
moment,” sontiniied the Sieur Wcbho, “ and 1 do not 
doubt would he induced, notwithstanding all that has 
passed, to forthwith espouse Mademoiscdle Clemence, 
if Madame lie Bonneville could obtain speech of him, 
so potent arc the influences which she could bring to 
boar for that purpose. Now, observe,” he went on 
rapidly to say, “that I am hero to marry my son to a 
young Knglisli lady — her father at least was an Kng- 
lislmiaii — of the name of Wilson, of which young lady 
Madame de Bonneville is guardian conjointly witb 
myself; and she wiil effect ually interfere to prevent tlie 
union of llic attnclied young couple unless 1 first aid 
her to necompUsh llie marriage of Oliimenee with 
young Linwood. Fortuualcly, slic docs not yet know 
I that I and my son linvo arrived beret 'f ®be did, 
her jealous vigilance w'ould be redoubled, *aud there 
would be no chance of a fortunate solution of our 
difiU'nltios. Neither of us dare consequently shew out 
of thi.'i house; and wdmt I require is an inielligent, 
trustworthy friend to be a medium of communication 
between us and ^lademoiselle AVilson, If you will 
undertake the office, T pledge you my wonl of lionotir 
that an hour after my son's ninrringe, I will present 
myself with you before Madame dc Bonneville, and defy 
hcT — you can easily understand under what menace — 
to withhold licr consent to your union with so-called 
Clemence de Bonneville, and really Lucy Hamblin.” 

‘There was an immense deal more to the same tune,*' 
drowsily continued Sicanl, ‘ wliieh I am too sleepy to 
relate; but the end of il was, that I undertook the 
business— and a verjf awkward, delicate business it was 

1— I ’ll tell you why some day, and why Monsieur 

le Capitainc particularly chose— chose me to— to 

'/"lat was I saying? Oh, ah, yes! that after being 
crammed t.i the throat with instructions— cautions 
— jiromiscB— morbleu! wasn’t he* lavish of //isA— I 
carried notes and messages to and fro the Hue da, 

Marche all the day long Site was a charming 

jgune Anglaiae— extrenlely charming, especially when 
dressed for tiie wedding, which — which was fix^ ta 
take place at,^ven in the evening— very charming, 
when she stoUd at the altar with le jeune WebbOT— 
even Clemence— I thought — Cldmence— Cldm*— 

‘ VVake up, and go on, will you ?’ 

‘ Hein ! what is it— what do you shake-^sbake 

‘ Go on. I say, or I *11 murder you 1 * 

‘ To-morrow — to-inoArow,* he murmvred, as his heavy 
head dropped helplessly upon the pillow. 

‘Were they married ?-ransW that,* 1 shouted, ‘or, 
by Heaven, 1 *11 throttle you.1i 
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V. l^lliiiTled — inftrri6d«-.piirtd«u— I vndantaiid I— 
? ^/miming 1— «v©« CWmenoe *— 

^ I night flf we4 have alnkm a log of wood } and I 
jumped back into my own bed in a state of indeacnb- 
nbb^itation and dismay. 

AN AMKRICAN I)IOGENE& 

Whbv FMKp of Macedou announced his intention to 
inVade Corinth, the inhabitants of that city, overlook^ 
ing, or feigning not to perceive, tlieir utter incapability 
•of resistanoe, afihcted to make great preparations for 
defence ; wliile Diogenes, who^ like many of us, even 
at the present time, delighted to rhlicule the follies he 
did not himself commit, rolled about his tub in an 
•excited, 'bustling manner, by way of deriding the- 
fussy, fruitless show of opposition made by the feeble 
'Corinthians* The transatlantic Diogenes, however, 
when he observed tlie foolish, aimless bustle made by 
the modem Corinthians of the world, in pursuit of tho 
oaored dollar and its glittering ac'cesaorics, instead of 
rolling about his tub, quietly sat dowivin it, and uTote 
an interesting book, replete with pithy, original obser- 
Tations, but strongly tinctured with the inevitable 
•^gmatism that ever attends the one soi-dhant wise 
man who dasunies to be the teacher of all the* rest of 
his race. Henry D. Thureau, the AmericanJ^iogciies, if 
■ we may presume to term him ’so — assuredly we mean 
no ofTenee — is a graduate of Harvard university, a 
Tipe scholar, and a iriinscendentalist of the Emersonian 
school, though he goes much further than his master ; 
his object, apparently, being the exaltation of man- 
kind by the utter extinction of civilisation. When Nat 
Lm was confined in Bedlam, the unfortunate dram- 
gtist roundly asserted his perfect sanity, exclaiming : 

* All the world say that I am mad, but I say that all 
the world arc mad ; so being in the minority, 1 am 
placed here.! Now, tho truth, as it generally does, 
may have lain between the two extremes ; and in like 
manner, Mr Thoreau, when he lazily lived in a hut, 
in a lonely wor.J, subsisting on beans, was not lialf so 
mad as his neighbours,' the ’cute New Englanders, sufi- I 
posed him to he ; nor, on the other hand, were they so 
mad as he considered them, though they lived in com- j 
fortahlo houses, in towns, and ate heef and mutton, 
which they consequently worked hard to pay for. 

Mr Tlioreuu had * tried school-keeping,’ but without 
anccess, because lie * did not tench for the good of liia 
fellow-men, but simply for a livelihood.’ He had tried 
commerce, but found * that trade curses every tiling it 
handles; and though you trade in tnessages from 
heaven, the wliole curse of trade attaches to the busi- 
ness.* He had tried * doing good,’ but felt satisfied 
that it did not agree with his constitution. Indeed he 
says: *The greater part of what my neighbours call 
go^, I believe in my soul to bo bad ; and if 1 repent 
d anything, it is very likely to h6 my good-behaviour.’ 
At lait, as he could fare hard, and did not wish to 
upend his time in earning rich carpets or other fine 
furniture, or a house in the Grecian or Gothic style, 
he concluded that * the occupation of a day-labourer 
WM the most independent of any, especially ns it 
acquired only thirty or forty days’ work to support a 
man for the whole year. Besides, the labourer’s day 
ends wilH the gping down of the sun, and lie is then 
freq. to devolglf^self to his chosen pursuit ; but his 
•em^oyer,,ate'«peculateB from mon(h„to month, has 
no respitiWlni one end of the year to Ciie other.” 8o, 

■ axe, he boldly marched into the woods of 
re, on the pleasant bank of Walden Pond, 
iself a but, in which lie lived alone for 
two years, subsisting chiefly on beans 
(aAiered by his ovln hands. In the book,* 
rted to, hiq. thoughts and actions during 
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this period mm fdoatantly mud hitemtiiiglj Ipelotad; 
tliouglH like all solitary men, the mnthor exaggerates 
the impwtanoeofliis own tlMHighta,*hie /etatld|iig up 
like an obelisk in the midst of a level, 1liau|th' by no 
means barren expanse. 

The building of his hut gave rise, to lOeuy fUfloe- 
tiona He wondered that in all his walks bp never 
came across a man engaged in so eiihple and natural 
an occupation as building his own house. * There is,' 
he says, *Bonie of the same fitness in a man's building 
his own house, as there is in a bird’s building its own 
nest. Who knows hut if men constructed their dwell- 
ings with their own hands, and provided food for 
tliemselves and families, simply and honestly enough, 
the poetic faculty would be universally, developed, 
as. birds universally sing when they are thusmnga^.* 
So, as he hewed liis studs and rafte^ he sang'-if not 
as musically, at least quite as unintelligibly as any 
bird— 

* Men say they know many things; 

I But lo ! they have taken wings^ 

The arts and Rciencea, 

And a tht>u8and appliances; 

The wind thsit Mows » 

Is all that anybody linows.' 

As Mr Thoreau squatted, he paid no rent ; but the 
glass, ironwork, and other materials of his hut, which 
he could not make himself, cost tw'enty-e‘ig)it dollars. 
The first year he lived in the woods, he earned, by 
day-labour, thirteen dollars, and the surplus produce 
I of his beans he sold for twenty-three dollars ; and as 
his food and clothing during that period cost him 
! thirteen dollars only, ho thus secured leisure, health, 
and independence, besides a cionifortablo Jiouse, as 
long as lie chose to ocxuipy it. Uice, Indian meal, 
Wans, and molasses, were his principal articles pf food. 
Ho Bometiines caught a mess of fish ; and the wood 
gratuitously supplied him with fuel for warmth and 
cooking. Work agreed with his constitution as little 
as ‘ doing good.’ He tells us : * 1 love a broad margin 
I to iny life. Sometimes in a summer morning, having 
takeu my accustomed bath, I set in my sunny doorway 
from su’nrise till noon, rapt in a reverie, amidst the 
pines, and hickories, and sumachs, in undisturbed 
solitude and stillness, while the birds sang around or 
flitted noiseless tlmmgh the house, until by the sun 
falling in at my west window, pr the noise of some 
traveller’s wogpn on tlie distant highway, 1 was re- 
minded of the lapse of time. 1 grew in those seasons 
like corn in the night, and they were far better than 
any work of the liaiids would have l>een. They were 
not times subtracted from my life; but so much over 
and alKive my usual allowance. ’I’ids was sheer Idleueas 
to iny fellow-townsmen, no doubt; but if the binlt and 
flowers had tried me by their standard, 1 should not 
have been found wanting.* 

As lie walked in the woods to see the birds and 
squirrels, so he somclimes walked in the village to see 
the men and hoys. Tlie village appeared to him as 
a great newsroom: its vitals were the grocery, the 
bar-room, the post-office, and tlie bank; and as a 
necessary part of the machinery, it had a bell, a big 
gun, and a fire-engine. The houses were arranged 
to make the most of mankind, in lanes and fronting 
one another, so that every traveller had to run the 
gantlet, ami every man, woman, and child might get 
ji lick at liinL But to one of Ids village visits there 
hangs a tale, which lie sliall tell himself: * One after- 
noon, when 1 went to the village to’ get a slioe from the 
cobbler’s, { was seized and put. into jail, because I did 
not pay a tax to, or recognise tlie authority of, the 
state, which buys and sells men, women, and children, 
like cattle, at the door of its senate-house. I had gone 
down to the woods for other purposes. But wherever 
a man goes, men will pdrsue and paw him with their 
dirty iustitutions, and, If they can, eouttrajiii him to 
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Monfr to ilwir desiionite odd-fellov fociety. It is triio, 
i luiirkt liSTO lesMted forcibly, with more or less effect, 
miglit have ran a muck against society; but I preferred 
tliat sooieljy sltould nm a muck against me, it being the 
desperate party. However, I was released the next 
obtained my mended shoe, and returned to the 
woods in season to get my dinner of huckleberries on 
IFair Haven HiU.’ 

Mr Thorean failed in making any converts to bis 
system ; one person only, an idiotic pauper, from the 
'village poor-house, expressed a wish to live ns he did. 
An lionest^ hard-working, shiftless Irishman, how*ever, 
seemed a more promising suiijcct for conversion. This 
man worked for a farmer, turning up meadow, with a 
spade, for ten dollars an acre, with the use of tlie land 
and manure for one year, while a little broad-fneed son 
W'orked cheerfully at his side. So as Mr Thorcau 
relates: *I tried to help him with my experience, 
telling him that lie was one of my nearest neighbours, 
and that L, who looked like a loafer, was eetting my 
living like himself;- that 1 lived in a tight, light, and 
clean house, winch liardly cost more tlian the annual 
rent of such a ruin as hie commonly nnioiiii^a to; ami 
how, if he chose, he might in a month or two build 
liimself a palace of his (»wn ; that 1 did not use tea, nor 
cnifee, nor butter, nor milk, nor fresh meat, and so did 
not have to work to get them ; again, ns I did not work 
bard, I did not have to eat liard, and it cost me but a 
trifle for my food ; but as be i>egaii with tea, and (‘offec, 
and blitter, and milk, and beef, lie liad to w'ork hard to 
pay for them, and when he had w’orked hard, he had to 
eat hard again to repair tlie w'aste of his system. And 
so it was as broad as it was long — indeed, it was 
broader than it was long, for he was discontented, and 
wasted his life into the bargain. 1 told him that ns ho 
worked so hard, he required thick boots and stout 
clothing, which yet were soon soiled and worn out; 
but 1 wore light shoos and thin clothing, which cost 
not lialf so much ; and in an hour or two, without 
labour, but as a recrcntioii, I could catch as many iisli 
as 1 should want for two days, or earn enough money 
to support mo a week. If he and his family would 
live simply, they might all go a hucklebcrryiiig in the 
summer for their amusement.* 

Puzzled, but not convinced, the Irishman and bis 
' greasy-faced 'Aife* star'll and scratched their heads. 
Such teaching must have sounded strangely to them, 
wdiQ bad crossed the Atlantic to do their share of work 
in the world, and enjoy its reward in the form of tea, 
coffee, butter, and beef. Patriidc, however, was silly 
enough to leave his work for that afternoon, and go 
a-fisliing with the philosopher; but his Slorivative old- 
-oouutry mode of fishing disturbed only two fins.’ So 
he wisely went back to his work the next morning, 
probably studying the proverb of his country which 
teaclies, that * hunger and ease is a dog's life;’ and 
our author thus rather iineourteously dismisses him : 
^With bis horizon all bis own, yet he a poor man, 
bom to be poor, with liis inlierited Irish poverty, or 
poor life, bis Adam’s grandmother and boggy ways, 
not to rise in this world, ho nor his posterit}', till thoir 
wading, webbed, bog-trotting feet get talaria to their 
heels.* 

Another Irishman, of a very different stamp, a 
squatter in the woods of Walden, might have proved 
a more facile subject for conversion ; but lie died just 
after making Mr Thoreau’s acquaintance. This man’s 
flame was Quoil ; and when he did work, which was 
very seldom— for ho liked work as little os Mr Thoieau 
liimself did— followed the occupation of t ditcher. 
Having, however, been a soldier in the British army, 
his American neighbours gave him the brevet rank of 
c(JoneL Colonel Quoil, Mr Thorean tells us, * was a 
man of manners, like one who had seen the world, 
.and capable of mere civil speech than one could well 
attend to. He wore a greatcoat in midsummer, being ; 


affected with the trembllnir. detirinfln^ said Ida feoe irss 
the colour of carmine. He died Jft ttm^’liiglKroad. 
Befbre his house was pulled down, whenhii eopn^es 
avoided it as *‘en unlucky castle,** I vifeitell- it 'There 
lay his old clothes curled up by use, as if thejr Verb 
himself, on his raised plank-bed. His pipe lay hpokea, 
on the lieaTih, instead of a bowl broken at tlie foun- 
tain. The last could never have been the ^(^mhol 
his death, f,>r he confessed that though heUad -lieatd ' 
of Brister’s spring, he had never seen it; and soiled 
cards— diamonds, spades, and hearts— were scattered 
over the floor. One black ciiicken — blaek as nifffit, 
and as t»il||it — still went to roost in .the apartment 
In the* rear, there was the dim outline of a garden, 
which had been planted, but bad never reqpived ito 
first hoeing, tlioiigli it was now harvest- time.* 

Tiie natural sights and sounds of the woods, as 
described by Mr Thoreau, form much pleasanter 
reading than his vague and scarcely comprehensible 
social theories. He says: *I had this ‘ advantage, at 
least, in my mode of life over those who were obliged 
to bulk abroad for amusement to society and the 
theatre, that my life itself was heeome my amusement, 
and never ceased to be novel. It was a drama of many 
scenes, and w'ithont an end. As I sit at my window 
this Rummer afternoon, hawks are circling about my 
clearing; tlie tantivy of wild pigeons, flying by twos 
and tlireos athwart my view, or perching restless on 
the wiiite pine hough!!i boliiud my house, gives a voice 
to the air; a fisli-hawk dimples the glassy siirfhce of 
the i>ond, ^niid brings tip a fish ; a mink steals out of 
the nnirali before my door, and seizes a frog by the 
shore ; the sedge is bending tinder the weight of the 
reed-birds flitting liitlior and thither; and for the j 
last half-hour I have heard the rattle of railroad-cara 
—now dying away, and then reviving like the beat 
of a partridge— conviil^ing travellers from Boston to 
the country. At night,* he continues, ‘when other 
birds are still, the screcch-owi takes up the strain, 
like inoiirniiig w'omeii in tiieir ancient te-fe-fu. Their 
dismal sen-am is truly Ben Jonsonianf ‘‘Wise mid- 
night hags ! ” It is no honest and blunt tu-whit m^who 
of the poets, hut, without jesting, a most solemn 
grave-yard ditty, the mutual consolations of suicide 
lovers n»memhering the pangs and the delights of 
supernal love in tlie infernal groves Yet I love to 
hear their wailing, their doleful responses, trilled along 
the wood-side ; reminding me sometimes of music and 
singing-birds, as if it were the dark and tearful side of 
music, tho regrets and sighs that w'oiild fain he sung. 
They arc the spirits, the low spirits and melancholy 
foreliodinirs of fallen souls that onco in human shape 
night-walked the earth and did the deeds of darkness, . 
now expiating their sins with their wailing hymns or 
threnodies in the scenery of their transgi^ssions. They 
give me a new sen^e of the variory and capacity of 
that nature which is diir common dwelling. OA-o-o-o-o 
that I never find been An^-r-r-r-r-n / sighs one on this 
side of tho pond, and circles with the restlessness of 
de^M. ir to some new perch on the gray oaks. Then 
— fAort I nev*r had been hor-r-r-r-^f echoes anotli|jer 
on the farther sido with tremulous sincerity; and I 
hor-r-r-r-n! comes faintly from far in the Lincoln 
woods. In the meanwhile, all the shore rang with the ; 
tilinip of bull-frogs, the sturdy spirits of ancient wine- 
bibbers and WRBsailers, still unrepentant, tryingb tv 
sing a catch in .tiieir Stygian lake, though their voices 
have waxed hdarse and solemnly grave, mocking at 
mirth ; and the wine has lost its flavour, and berame ^ 
only water to distend their paunches, and sweet Intoxi- 
cation never comes to drown the memory of the past, 
hut mere satnration, and water-loggedness, and disten- 
aion. Tiie most alderinauic, with Hhi chin upon a 
leaf, which serves for a napkin to his drobiing Chaps, 
under this northern shore quaift a 'deep draught of the 
once scorned water, and passlhg round the cup with 
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^9-^jRCtiliitioi] tr^r-t'^oonk, ir~i/^r*oonky tr-.t»T^ttoitkt and 
iilnijghtirAy cornea over the water, from tome distant 
ehve, the aame password repeated, where t)ie next in 
seniority and girth has gulped down to his mark; 
and«>vhen this observance has made the circuit of the 
slifirps, Uien ejaculates the master of ceremonies, with 
satisfaction, tr^^r^oonk! and each in irs turn repeats 
the same, down to the least disleiided, leakiest, and 
flabhiest fiaunchod, that there he no mistake ; and then 
tho bowl goes round ngnin^nd again, until the sun 
disperses tho moniing mist, and only tho patriarch is 
not under the pond, but vainly bellowing troonk from 
time to time, and pausing for a reply.' || 

Those were the sumincr sounds; in winter - nights 
he heard the torlorn but melodious note of the hooting- 
owl, siicfi a tone as the frozen earth would yield if 
struck with 'a suitalde ydcctrum. *I seldom,* he 
writes, ‘opened my door in a winter evening without 
hearing it : Aoo hto hoo, honrer hoo^ sounded sonorously, 
and the first three ayllnhlos nuc^cnited something like 
how dor db, or sometimes hoo hoo hoo only. One night 
in the beginning of winter, before the pond froze over, 
about nine o'clock, I was startled by tho loud honkm^ 
of a goose, and stepping to the door, heard the sound 
of their wings, like a tempest in the woods, ns a flock 
flew low offer my house. Tliey passed over the pond, 
seemingly deterred from settling by my* light, their 
commodore honkinfj all the while with a regular heat. 
Suddenly an unmistakable cat-owl, from very near 
me, with the moat harsh and trenieiulouB voice I ever , 
heard from any inhabitant of the woods, responded at 
regular intervals to the goose, as if detormined to 
expose and disgrace this intruder from Hudson Bay by 
exhibiting a greater compass and volume of voice in a 
native, and hoo hoo him out of Concord horizon ! M^liat 
do 3*ou mean by alarming the citadel at this time of 
night consecrated to me? Do you think 1 am ever 
caught napping at such an hour, and that I have not 
got lungs and larynx as well as yourself? Boo- hoo, 
hoQ-hooy hoo hoo. Tt was one of the most thrilling 
discords 1 evA* heard. And yet, to a discTiniinntitig 
ear, there wero in it the elements of a concord' such as 
tliese plains never saw nor heard.' 

‘Sometimes,' Mr Thoreau continues, ‘I heard the 
foxes, as they ranged over the snow-crust, in moon- 
light nights, in search of a partridge or other game, 
barking raggedly and demoniacally like forest-dogs, 
as if labouring with some anxiety, or seeking expres- 
oion, struggling for light, and to ho dogs outright, 
and run freely in the streets ; for if we take the ages 
into our account, may there not ho a civilisation going 
on among brutes as well as men? They seemed to 
me to be rndimental burrowing men, still standing on 
their defence, awaiting their transformation. Some- 
times one came near to my window, attracted by 
my light, harked a vulpine curse at me, and then 
retreated.’ ' 

Mr Thoreau went to the woods, because be wished to 
live delilierately, to front only the essential facts oflifc^ 
and see whether he could learn what it had to teach ; so 
that when he cnnie to die, lie might not discover that 
lie bad not lived. 'After supporting animal and intel- 
lectual life for two years, at the cost of thirteen dollars 
per annum, be ‘left the woods for as good a reason as 
be went there.' . It seemed to him that he had scveflil 
tnqjre lives to live, so he could not spare any more time 
for ^pt particular one. He learned, .however, by his, 
aaiSment, ‘ that it is not necessary a ihan should earn 
ving by the sweat of his brow ; and to mointain 
e's self on this earth is not a liardsltip but a pastime, 
we will live simply and wisely. Moreover, if a man 
Advances confidently in the direction of his dreams, 
md endcavourt* to live the lifd which he has imagined, 
'ho will meet with a success unexpected in common 
liOiini« In proportion as lie simplifies his life, the laws 
of tho universo will appear less complex, and solitude 


will lust he solitude, nor poverty poverty, nor veakuoM 
wcoknesi/ 

Who is if, we have more than once mentally, in- 
quired, when penning the preceding sketch, that Mr 
Thoreau reminds us of? Surely it cannot befr-yes, it 
is— no other than Ids renowned compatriot Bamum. 
As homespun, beans, and water dififer from fine Ijjncn, 
turtle, and champagne, so do the two men difihr iu 
tastes, habits, disposition, and culture; yet we cannot 
think of tiie one without an ideal association of tho 
other. In one respect only do they seem to agree — 
both have an antipathy to hard work ; but while one 
prefers diminishing liis wants, the other, increasing 
them, invents extraordinary schemes for their grati- 
fication. If Barnum's autobiography be a, bane, 
Thorcau’a woodland experiences may be received as 
its antidote; but, unfortunatc] 3 % the former musters 
its readers by tens of thousands, the latter probably 
in hundreds only. It is to be hoped, however — though 
all of us have a reasonable jircdilcctlon for beef, 
pudding, and the society of our fellow-creatures — that 
there are few readers of this Journal who would not 
prefer eating beans in the w'oods with Thoreau to 
living on the fat of the earth, in the best sliow in all 
Vanity Fair, with Barnuin. 


A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMKN. 

IIAI'TV ANI> UNIIArPV WOMBN. 

I GIVE fair warning that this is likely to he a 
‘sentimental’ chapter. Those who object to the 
same, and complain that tliese papers arc ‘not prac- 
tical,' hud better pass it over at once ; siiicg it treats 
of things essentially unpructical, impossible to be 
weighed and measured, handled and analysed, yet 
as real in themselves as the air we breathe and tlie 
sunshine wo delight in—things wholly intangible, yet 
the very essence and necessity of our lives. 

ITapjiincss! Can any human being undertake to 
deliiic it for another? Various last-century poets 
have indulged in ‘Odes’ to it, and good Mrs Barbauld 
wrote a ‘Search’ after it — a most correct, elegantly 
phrased, and genteel little drama, which, the draihutia 
pernomr, being all females, and not a bit of loVe in 
the whole, is, 1 believe, still acted in old-fiisliioncd 
bourding-schools, with great eclat. The plot, if 1 
renicinher right, .consists of an elderly lady's leading 
four or five younger ones on the immemorial searcli, 
through a good many very long speeches; but whether 
they ever found happiness, or what it was like wJien 
found, 1 really have not the least recollection. 

Let us lio{)e that excellent Mrs Barbauld is one of 
tho very few who dare venture even the primary 
question — What is Happiness? Perhaps, honest 
woman ! she is better able to answer it now. 

1 fear, tlie inevitable conclusion we must all oome 
to is, that in this world, happiness is quite indefin- 
able. We can no more grasp it than we can grasp 
the sun in tlic sky or tiie moon in the water. Wo 
can feci it interpenetrating our whole being with 
warmth and strength ; we can see it in a pals reflec- 
tion shining elsewhere; or in its total ahsefioe^ we, 
walking in darkness, learn to appreciate whit it is 
by what it is not. But I doubt whether any woman 
ever craved for it, philosophised over it, or— -pardon, 
shade of Barbauld !— commenced the systematic searcli 
after it, and over attained her end. For happiness is 
not an end — it is only a means, an adjunct, a conse- 
quence. <The Omnipotent Himself could viever be 
supposed by any, save those who out of tlieir own 
liuman selfishness construct the attributes of DMidty, 
to bo absorbed throughout eternity in the contenepla- . 
tion of His own ineflable blits, were It Hot identical 
with His ineflkble goodness and love.. 

Therefore, whosoever starts with ^to be bajq^y ? as . 
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the etunmitm lumm of exhtence, will luiiurpdiy find 
ont etie has made as great a mistake as when in her 
hahyhood eha (wied, as indst of us do, for the moon, : 
which we cannot get for all our crying. And yet it is 
a very good moon notwithstanding: a rc:il moon too, 
who trill help us to many a poetical dream, liglit us in 
many a lover’s widk, till she shine over the grnss of 
our graves upon a new generation ready to follow 
upon the Immemorial quest, which, like the quest 
of the Sangreal, is only possible to pure hearts, and 
which the very purest can never fully attain, except 
through the gates of the Holy City — tho New 
JeroSiMeiii. 

Happy and uqhappy women~the adjectives being 
applied less with reference to position than to charac- 
ter, which is the only mode of judgment possible —to 
judge them and discourse of them is u very difficult 
mutter nt best. Yet I am afraid it cannot be 
doubted that there is a grout average of unhappiness 
existent among women: not merely unhappiiiesa of 
circumstances, but unhappiness of soul — u state of 
being often as unaccountable as it is irrational, 
finding vent in those innumerable faults of temper 
and of character which arise from no inherent vice, 
but merely because the individual is not linpp}*. 

Possibly, women more than men are liable to this 
dreary mental eclipse — neither daylight nor darkness. 
A man will go poetically wretched or morbidly itiis- 
antliropic, or any great misfortune will overthrow him 
entirely, drive him to insanity, lure him to slip out 
of life tlirough tlic terrible by-road of suicide ; but be 
rarely drags on existence from year to year with 
‘nerves,’ Mow spirits,’ and tlic various maladies of 
mind an*! temper that rnuko many women a torment 
to themselves, and a burden to all connected with 
them. 

Why is this? and is it inevitable? An}' one who 
could in the smallest degree answer this question, 
would be doing somctliing to the lessening of a great 
eviU-greater than many other evils illicit, being social 
and practical, shew more largely on the aggregate 
census of female woe. 

Most assuredly, however iinpoetical may be such a 
view of the matter, the origin of a great deal of un- 
happiness is physical disease ; or rather, the loss of that 
healthy condition of body, wliicli in tbu ^iresont state 
of civilisation, so far removed from a state of nature, 
can only be kept up in any individual by the know- 
ledge and practice of the ordinary laws of iiygicne — 
generally the very last knowledge that women seem to 
have. The daily necessities of water, fresh air, pmper 
clothing, food, and sleep, with the due regulation 'of 
each of these, without which no human being can 
expect to live healthily pr liappMy, are matters in which 
the only cxciiso for lamentable neglect, is still more 
lamentable ignorance. 

An ignorance the worse, because it is generally 
quite unacknowledged. If yon tell a young girl that 
water, the colder the better, is cssciitial to every 
pore of -licsr delicate skin every morning; that daily 
oiitdootr exercise, sliort of extreme fatigue, regular 
meals, employipent and nmusement, are to her a vital 
necessity.; that she should make it a part of her educa- 
tion to acquire n certain amount of current information 
on sanitary science, and especially on the law's of her 
own being, physical and mental: tell her this, and the 
chances are she will stare at you uncomprehendingly^ 
or be shocked, ns if you were saying to her somctliing 
‘ improper,’ or answer flippantly : ‘ Oil, yes ; I know 
all that.’ ' • 

But vtbat good docs it do her ?— when she lies in bed 
till ten 0 * the clock, and sits up till any hour the next 
morning; eats all manner of food at all manner of 
irregular intervals; is horrified at leaving her bed- 
room window two inches open, or at being caught in a 
aljglit sliower; yet will cower ail day oxer tlie fire in 


a high woollen dross, and |mt on a low Mslin one in 
the evening. When she wears all winter thin boots, 
gossamer stockings, a gown open at the Cliest and 
arms, and ajoose mantle that every wind blows tifider, 
yet wonders that she always has a cold I-— and wdghs 
herself down in siimmer-timo with four ppttiobiits 
heaped one over tho other, yet is quite astonished that 
she gets ^lot and tired so soon ! Truly, any sensible^ 
old-fashioniSl body, who knows how much tlR lieaUb, 
happiness, and general wellbeing of this generation— 
and, alas! not this generation alone — depend upon 
these cliarming, lovable, fascinating young fbols, cannot 
fail to be ‘ aggravated * by them every day. 

However liumiliating the fact may be to those 
poetical theorists who, in spite of all the laws of 
nature, wish to make the soul entirely indepAident of 
tlie^ body — forgetting that if so, its temporary pro- 
bation in the body at all would have l>een quite unne- 
cessary — I repeat tliore can be no really sanitary state 
of mind witboiit'a sane condition of body ; and that 
one of the first requisites of happiness is good health. 
But as this is not meant to be an essay on domestic 
bygiene, I had better here leave the subject. 

Its corresponding phase opens a gate of misery so 
wide that one almost shrinks from entering it. Infinite, 
past human counting or judging, aro thfi causes of 
mental iinlmppiness. Many of tliem spring from a 
real foundation, of sorrows varied beyond all measur- 
ing or reasoning upon : of these, I do not attempt to 
speak, for words would be idle and presumptuous ; I 
only s;ienk of that frame of mind — sometimes left 
beiiind by a great trouble, soinrelimes arising from 
troubles purely imaginary— which is called ‘an unlrappy 
disposition.* 

Its root of pain is manifold; but, with women, 
undoubtedly can be oftenest traced to something con- 
nected with the afieftions: not merely tlio passion 
c‘alle'1 /Kir excelkncn love, but the entire range of per- 
sonal sympathies and attachments,' out of which we 
draw the sweetness and bitterness of the best part of 
our lives. If otherwise— if, as the plirase goes, an 
individual happens to have ‘more head than heart,' 
she may be a very clever agreeable personage, but she 
is not piopcrly a woman — not the creature who, with 
all her imperfections, is nearer to heaven than man, in 
one particular— she * loves much.’ And loving is so 
frequently identical with suflering, either with or for 
or from the object beloved, that wo need not go 
fiirtlicr to find tho cause of tlio many anxious, soured 
faces, and irritable tenqicrs, that wc meet a*ith among 
women. 

Charity cannot too deeply or too frequently call to 
mind how very difficult it is to bo good, or amiable, op 
even commonly agreeable, when one is unhappy. 1 do 
not think this fact is enough rccognisedp by those very 
worthy people who take such a world of pains to make 
other people virtiiouB, and so very little to make them 
happy. They sow good need, arc everlastingly weeding 
and watering, give it every care and advantage under 
Ihi nin — except sunshine — and then they w'ondcr that 
it docs not 11 jwer ! 

One may see many a young w^an who has, dbt- 
wardly speaking, ‘everything she can possibly want,* 
absolutely witbering in the atmosphere of a loveless 
Some, exposed to those small ill-humours by which 
])coplc mean no barm— only do it; chilled by reyrve, 
wounded by fu^g|ect, or worried by anxiety over some 
thounlitless oUe who might so easily have spared >lier 
it all; safe from cither misfortune or ill-ureatment, 
yet harassed daily by petty pains and unconscious 
cruelties, which a stranger might laugh at; and she 
laughs herself when she counts them up, they aro so 
very small— yet they ifre the.'c. • 

can bear anything,' said to me a woman, no longer 
very young or very fascinating, or particularly clever, 
who had gone through seas tf sorrow, yet wJioso blue 




k«pt the iiewineee and clieerfu1n<<u of their 

*I tan hear ahythinf?, except unkiiidneM/ 

' She was right. There are nuniherleas caaea where 
gentle cieaturea, who would have endured bravely any 
amount of real trouble, have their lives frozen up by 
those aiqall unkindiiessea which copy-books avouch to 
be *a great offence;* .where an avalanche of worldly 
benedta, an act of undoubted geiieroaity, or ‘the most 
conscientfbua administering of a friendly tebuke, has 
had ita good effecta 'wholly neutralised by the manner 
in which it was done. It ia vain to preach to peoplo 
unless you also love tiiem — Cliriatianly love tliem ; 
it is not tlie amalleat use to try to make |)eople good, 
unless you try at the same time— and they feel that 
you txy — to make them happy. And you rarely can 
make another happy, unless you are happy yourself. 

Naming the affections as the chief source of un- 
happiness among our sex, it would be wrong to pass 
over one phase of them, which must nevertheless he 
touched tenderly and delicately, as one that women 
instinctively hide out of sight and comment— I mean 
what is usually termed ‘a disappointment.* Alas — 
as if there were no disappointments but those of love I 
and yet, until men and women are made differently 
from what God made them, it must always be, from 
its veiy sectetness and inwardness, the sharpest of all 
jiangs, save that of conscience. * ' 

A lost love. Deny it who will, ridicule it, treat it 
as mere imagination and sentiment, the thing is and 
will be; and women do suffer therefrom, in all its 
infinite varieties: loss by death, by fsithlessnees or 
unworthiness, and by mistaken or unrequited affection. 
Of these, the second is beyond all question the worst: 
since there is in death a consecration which lulls the 
sharpest personal anguish into comparative culm ; and 
an attachment which has always been on one side only, 
has a certain incompleteness which prevents its ever 
knowing the Aill agony of having and losing, while at 
the same time it preserves to the last a dreamy sancitity 
which sweetens half its pain. But to have loved and 
lost, either by that total disenchantment which leaves 
compassion as the sole substitute for love which can 
exist no more, or by that slow torment which is 
obliged to let go day by day all that constitutes the 
diviner pwt of Jove — namely, reverence, belief, and 
trusty yet "clings desiierately to the only thing left it, 
a long-snffiring apologetic tenderness— this let is the 
hardest for any woman to have to bear. 

‘What is good for a bootless bene ? 

—And she made answer, Endleas sorrow. 

No. There is no sorrow under lieaven which is, or 
ought to be, endless. To believe or to make it so, is 
an insult to Heaven itself. Each of us must have 
known more than one instance when a saintly or 
heroic life lias been developed from what at first 
seemed a stroke like death itself : a life full of the 
calmeat and truest happiness — because it has bent 
itself to tlie Divine will, and learned the best of all 
lessons, to endure. But how that lesson is learned, 
through what bitter teaching hard to be understood 
or obeyed, till the* hand of the Great Teacher is 
recognised clearly tlirough it all, is a subject too 
sacred to be entered upon here. 

It is a hard thing to say— and yet a truth forced 
upon ns by daily observation— that it is not tlie women 
who nave suffejMd most who are the ivibappy women. 
A state of jpsmanent unhappiness— nol the morbid, 
half-cberi|M|«3t' melancholy of youth, which generally 
wean wiser years, but that settled, incurable 

disooi||M' Md dissatisfaction with all things and all 
peodKr ^liich we see in some women, is, with very 
tarwexceptions, u once the inAex and the exponent 
thoroughly selfish c}>aracter. Nor can it be too 
.ftnpressed upon every girl that this condition 
irmwtat malaue, whatever be its origin, is nether 


a poetical nor' beautifbl thing, but a nm. diseasei iuid . 
no such ought to bo combated and niediciued wi^^ 
all remediea in her power, practical, correal, and^, 
spiritnal. For though it is iblly to snppose that 
happiness is a matter of volition, and that we can 
make ourselves content and che^ul whenever we- 
choose— a theory that many poor hypochondriacs are 
taunted with till they ore nigh driven mad— yet, on 
the other hand, no sane mind is ever left without 
the power of self-dincipliiie and self-control, in A 
measure, which measure increases in proportion as it 
is exercised. 

l^et any sufferer be once convinced that she has this 
power — that it is possible, by careful watch, or, better, 
by substitution of subjects and occupations, to abstract 
her mkid from dwelling on some predominant idea,. 
which otherwise runs in and out of the diambers of 
the brain like a haunting devil, at last growing into 
the monomania wliicii, philosophy says, every human 
being ia afibeted with, on some one particular point 
— only happily he does not know it; only let her 
try if she has not. with regard to her mental consti- 
tution, the same faculty which would prevent her 
from (lancing with a sprained ankle, or imagining 
that there is an earthquake because her own head is 
spinning with fever, and she will have at least taken 
the first stops towards cure. As many a man sits 
wearying liis soul out by trying to remedy some 
grand flaw in the plan of society, or the pnihlem of 
tlie universe, when perhaps the chief thing wrong is 
his own liver, or overtasked brain ; so many a woman 
will pine away to the brink of tlie grave with an 
imaginary broken heart, or sour to the very essence 
of vinegar, on accciint of everybody's suppbscd ill- 
usage of her, when it is her own restless, dissatisfied, 
selfish heart which makes her at war with every- 
body. 

Would that women — and men too, but that their 
busier and more active lives save most of them from 
it— could be taught from their childhood to recognise 
as an evil spirit this spirit of'cauBclesB unhappiness— 
this denum which dwells among the tombs, and yet, 
which first shews itself in such a charming and pic- 
turesque form, that vfe hug it to our innocent breasts, 
and never suspect that it may enter in and dwell there 
till wo are actually * possessed:' cease almost to be 
accountable beings, aiirl are fitter for a lunatic asylum 
than for the home-circle, which, bo it ever so bright 
and happy, 'has always, from the inevitable misfor- 
tunes of life, only too much need of sunshine rather 
than shadow, or pormnnent gloom. 

Oh, if such women did but know what comfort* there 
is ill a cheerful spirit I liow the licart leaps up to meet 
a sunshiny face, a nierrj' tongue, an even temper, and 
a heart which either naturally, or, what is better, from 
conscientious principle, has learned to take all things 
on their bright side, believing that the Giver of Hlb . 
being all-perfect Love, the best offering we can majre to 
Him is to enjoy to the full wliat He sends of good, and 
bear what He allows of evil— like a diild who, when 
once it thoroughly believes in its father, believes in all 
his dealings with it, whetlier it understands them or 
not. 

And here, if the subject were not too solemn to bo 
more than touched upon, yet no one dare avoHI it who 
believes that there are no such distinctions as * secular ’ 
and 'religious,* but that the whole earth, with all there- 
in, is, nut only on Sundays, but all days, contimial^ 

* the Lord's ’—1 will put it to most people's expeiieiu% 
which is llbtter than a hundred bomiUes, whether, 
though they may have known sincere Christians who^ 
from various causes, were not altogether happy, tliey 
ever knew one ftappy pefson, man or. woman, whci^^ 
whatever his or her form of creed might be, waanot in 
heart, and speech, and daily iifit emnlmti^lyg follower 
of Cliyist— a Christian ? 
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Among the meiiy eeoonilary influences VhliA can 
he £fnia<^ed either by or'npon a naturally apzibos or 
in^id tempeimtnent, there is none so reafly to hand| 
or to wholetomot ae one often referred to in the courte 
^ these jmget, eonitant employment. A very large 
jmmber of women, particularly young women, are by 
nature constituted eo^exrcedingly restless of mind, or 
with such a strong tendency to nervous depression, 
that they can by no possibility keep tlicniselves in a 
state of even tolerable cheerfulness, except by being 
continually occupied. At what, matters little: even 
apparently useless work is far better for them than 
no work at all. I'o such X cannot too strongly 
recommend the case of 

Bonest John 1'omkina the licdger and ditcher. 

Who, though he was poor, didn’t want to be richer, 

hut always managed to keep in a state of sublime 
content and superabundant gaiety ; and how ? 

He always had somctiiing or other to do, 

If not for liimself—for hia neighbour. 

And tiiat work for onr neighbour is perhaps the 
most useful and satisfactory of tlie two, because it 
takes us out of ourselves ; wliieii, to a person wito li:is 
not a happy self to rest in, is one good thing .neliieved ; 
this, quite apart from the abstract question of 
benevolence, or tlie notion of keeping a bulance-shcet 
with heaven for work d<ine to our fellow -creatures — 
certainly a very fruitless recipe for happiness. 

The suflercr, on waking in the itioriiing— that cruel 
moment when any incuralde pain wakes up loo 
sharply, so sharply ! and the burden of .a ninnotonoiis 
life falls down upon us, or rises like n dead blank wall 
before us, making us turn round on tlie pillow longing 
for another nigiit, instead of an insupporlnhle day-^ 
should rouse herself with the tlioiiglit: ‘Now, wdiat 
have I got to do to-day?* (Mark, not to enjoy or t(» 
anfler, only to She should never lie down at niglit 
without eouiiting up, with a resolute, iincoiiiprornisiiig, 
uncxcusing veracity, ‘ How much have 1 done to-day?* 
*I can't be happy,* she may ponder wearily; ‘’tis 
useless trying— so we *11 not think about it; but how 
much have 1 done — liow much can I <lo to-morrow ? * 
And if she lias strenglli steailily to fulfil this manner 
of life, it will U- strange if, some day, the faint, invol- 
untary thrill that w'e call * feeling happy * — something 
like tlmt with wliicli we stop to see a daisy at our feet 
in January — does not conic and startle into hope the 
poor wondering heart. 

Another element of happiness, incalculable in its 
influence over those of sensitive and delicate physical 
organisation, is Order. Any one who lias just quitted 
a disorderly household, wliere the rooms arc untidy 
and * littery,* where meals take place at any hour and 
in any fashion, where there is a general atmosphere of 
noise, confusion, and irregularity of doing things at 
all times and seasons, or not doing anything in parti- 
cular all day over; who, emerging from this, drops 
into a quiet, busy, regular family, where each lias an 
appointed work, and does it; where tiie day moves 
on Binootlily, subdivided by proper seasons of labour, 
leisure, food, and sleep— oh, what a Paradise it seems I 
Bow the restless or anxious spirit nestles down in it, 
and almost without' volition, falls into its cheerful 
round, recovering tone, and calm, and strength. 

Order is Heaven’s first law, 

and a mind without order dan by no possibility be 
eitlier a healthy or a happy mind. Tlierefote, beyond 
all sentimental eympntliy, or contemptuous blame, 
K aliould be impreesed upon all women inclined to nielan- 
chbly, or weighed down with any irremediable grief, 
tMe simple advice — to make their daily round of life 
ae harmoniously methodical as they pussihly can; 
leavinir no odd hours, scarcely an odd ten minutes, to 


bo idle and dreaiy in ; and meane of' orde^y 
arranged, light, airy roomie, neat dressy . and eveiy 
pleasant external, influence tliat is attainable^ to leave 
uiitritMl none of these secondary means whh^-aie in 
the power of every one of us, for our own benefl* or 
that of others, and tlie importance of which we. never 
know until we iiave proved them. * . 

Tiiere is anotiipr maxim — easy to give, and hard tCf 
practise — A/*custoip yourself always to look at tlie 
bright side of tilings, ami never make a fUes about 
trifles. It is pitiful to see what mere nothings some 
women will worry ami fret over — lamenting as mttdr 
over an ill-made gown as others do over a lost for^ 
tune; how some pcfiple we can always de|iend upon 
for making the best, instead of the worst, of whatever 
happens, thus lessening our anxieties for thPmsolvea 
in tlieir troubles; anti oh! how infinitely comftirtiiig 
when wc bring to them any of our own, assured that if 
any one can help us, they can and will ; while othera 
we never think of biinlening witli our cares at all, 
any more than we would think of putting a butterfly 
in h.arness. 

Tilt disposition which can bear trouble ; which, whilw 
passing over tlie lesser annoyances of life, as unworthy 
to Itc measured in life’s wliule sum, enn yet meet real 
uifliction steadily, struggle witli it whilearesistance’ 
is possible; gonq tiered, sit down patiently, and let tha 
Ktorms sweep over ; and on their piissing, if they pau, 
rise up, and go on its way, looking up to that region of 
blue culm which is ne.ver long invisible to the pure of 
heart — this is the blessetlesr possession that any Wumaft 
can have. Better than a liouse full of silver and gold, 
liettcr than beauty, or high furtunes, or prosperoua 
and satisfied love. 

Wiiile, on the other hand, of all characters flot 
radicall}' bad, there is none more useless to herself 
and everybody else, inflicts more pain, anxiety, 
and gloom on those around her, than the one who ia 
deprcctttingly described as being * of an unhappy tem* 
perament.* You may know her at once by her dull 
or vinegar aspect, her fidgety ways, he# pronsness to 
take the hard or ill-natured view of tilings aiM people. 
Ptissihly slie is unmarried, anti l er mocking acquaint- 
ance insult womanhood by setting down tiiat as the 
cause \>f her disagrccabloncBS. Most wicked libell 
There never was an unhappy old maid yet who would 
not have been equally unhappy as a wife— and more 
guilty, for she would iiave tnado two people miserable 
insteiul of (tiie. It needs only to count up all the 
uiiliappy women one knows — women whom one would 
not chiinge lots with for the riches of the Queen of 
ISheba— to see Unit most of tlieni are tliose whom fate 
has apparently loaded with benefits, love, home, ease,, 
luxury, leisure, and denied only the vague fine some- 
tiiiiig, as indeseribable as it is unattainable, the 
capacity to enjoy tliem all. 

Unfortunate ones! tYou see by their countensnoea 
that they never know wliat it is to enjoy. Tiiat thrill 
of Uhinl^ul gladness, oftenest caused by little thinga 
— a I'lv^y bit of nature, a holiday after long toil, a 
suduen piece of good news, an unexpected face, or a; 
letter tiiat warms one's inmost hkart — to them 4a 
altogether incurnprehonsible. To hear one of tiiem, in 
lier rampant phase, you would suppose the whole 
ini;icliinery of the universe, down even to the weatlieTr 
was in league against her small individuality; that 
everything evervhody did, or said, or tliought was iflth 
' one sole purpoi«S~her personal injury. And when alte 
sinks to the melancholy mood, though your hearH ttajp 
bleed for her, aware how horribly real are her wlf- 
created sufferings, still your tenderness sits uueaiUy^ 
more as a duty than a pleasure, and you feel, 
and are shocked at feeling, that hei|. ptasenesL acte 
upon you like tlie proverbial wet-blanket; aud her 
absence gives you an invuluntWify tense of relief. 

For, let us pity the uubapiKr over to lovingly and 
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slhomly, Rnd Btri\’c with nil oar power to lift them 
tHlt df their grief, when they hug it, and refuse to be 
lifted out of it, patience sometimes fails. Human life 
-is 10 full of pain, that once past the youthful delusion 
tiiat^ sail countenance is interesting, and an incurable 
yroe the most delightful thing possible, the mind 
instinctitely turns where it can get rest, and cheer, 
and sunshine. And the friend who can bring to It the 
largest portion of these, is, of a natural necessity, the 
most useful, the most welcome, and the most dear. 

The * happy woman* — in" this our. world, which is 
apparently meant to be the rood to perfection, ncYer 
Its goal — you will find too few specimens to be ever 
likely to mistake her. But you will recognise iier 
presence tlie moment she cnisses your path. Not by 
her extreoie liveliness — lively people are rarely either 
happy or able to diffuse happiness ; but by a sense of 
brightness and cheerfulness tliat enters with her — as 
an evening sunbeam across your parlour wall. Like 
the fairy Order iii the imrscry-lHle, she takes up the 
tangled threads of your mind, and reduces them to 
regularity, till you distinguish a clear pattern through 
tha ugly maze. She may be neither handsome, nor 
clever, nor entertaining, yet someliuw she makes you 
ftel ‘comfortahlo,* because she is so comfortable herself. 
She sharnor, you out of your coniphiiniiigs,.for she 
makes none. Yet mayhap, since it is th^ divine law 
tliat we should all, like our Master, be * made perfect 
through suffering,* you are fully aware that she has 
had far more sorrow than ever you had ; that her daily 
path, had you trodden it, would be to you as gloomy and 
full of pitfalls as to her it is safe and bright. She may 
have even less than the medium lot of earthly bless- 
ings, yet all she has she enjoys to the full, and it Is 
so pleasant to sec any one enjoy ! Her sorrows she 
neither denies nor escapes ; they come to her naturally 
and wholesomely, and passing over, leave her full 
of compassion for all who may have to endure the 
same. * 

Thus, whatever her fate may be— married or single, 
rich or poor, in^health or sickness— though a cheerful 
spirit hast twice ns inucli chance of licaltli ns a iiielan- 
oholy one— she will bo all her days a living justi- 
ff cation of the ways of Providence, who makes the 
light as well as the darkness, nay, makes the light 
out of the darkness — a help and a peacemaker to lier 
fellow-creatures, because she is at pemse in herself; 
undoubtedly, as is .plain to all, a Happy Woman. 


ETTMOLOOT OF NAVES OF FLACKS. 

Tt might give us a more intelligent idea of many plaee.s 
in our native country, if we knew the meaning of certain 
flvllables, mostly Celtic, whioli form part of their names. 
Thus, Alfer, as in Aherconway, Aberdeen, means the 
mouth of a river. [Berwick and Perth are believed to bo 
Abeneich and Ahertay.] Auch, as iu Auchinleck, is a field. 
Ard^ as in Ardagh, is a height. Sai, as in Balgowan and 
BaHyroena, is n \'illagc. JDen ia a hill. By or bye (Danish), 
as in Tenby, Rugby, is a small town or scttleinciil. Car 
and CVier, as in Carstairs, Caernarvon, mean a fort [con- 
nected with catkedr^if a beat or chair]. Combe^ as in 
Rettlecombc, Cwiuiieuth, is a lengthy hollow. CVaty, as 
In Cruigpltadrig and Carricktergus, is a rock. Drum, as in 
'Drumcuiidrn, Drummorc, is a ridge. Bun, a fortified hill. 
£y (Danish), as in Aitglescy, Ciielsoa, is an island. Glasfr, 
as iiv Glasgow, is green, //am, a dwelling or small town. 
JJurMt, a ibi il f d , Bope, aa in Wallop [WeUhopcj. Trollop 
[Troll-hdU^ls a hollow in the side of a hill. Jnnis and 
Inver, the mouth of a small stream join- 
r head, usually applied to a place 

of a lake, as in Kenmore, or the top of a 
t as in KiuRaird. Kil, a cell or burial-place. Places 

iSHtig names wikh tliis s^dlable^- wei’e mostly tlie herml- 
' 'ii! early Christian saints. Knock and./iato both 
^ ^^'hill. Lin, a poof [Boslin, the promontory at the 
gicat [DniiFtUiore, the great ridge]. Neee, 


a headland [sdme word as now]. JKaift,'a fint [itaUk- 
drum; LegienriT, Cape Wrtdk, are exaroplesi, JBm#, a 
promontory. Stalte (Anglo-Saxon), a town or dwelling. 
SUiwe and ^och (Danfsh), a dwelUng-^aoe. Sbrat, a 
street or roul. Thorpe (Anglo-Saxon)^ a village.. Wich 
(Danish), a bay or a bend in a river; secondarily, a 
harbour. Worth (Anglo-Saxon), # village.-^ 

Sullivan'e Bietionary of Berivatione, BubUn, 1855— a 
remarkably accurate and iutelllgent little book. 


LOST AND FOUND. 

Solemnly, silently, sullenly slow— 

It is the mourners — 

See liow they go 

On through the rains, and the dabbled slush ; 

In the gray of the day, and tho lonely hush 
Of tho walling winds, weary with weeping. 

Stretciiing .above in the comfortlcjis air, 

For it is winter. 

And tliey .n c bare, 

ClicKtnnt and sycamore, gaunt and gray. 

Overhead, o’er the dead motionless clay 
Bend down silently, thinking her sleeping. 

Througli the long avenue echoes the tread 
Of tlie crowd, througing 
After the dead. 

Living, they knew not os I did know, 

Yet, alas ! as they pass, I may not go 
To mingle my woe with their sadness. 

Loveliest, proudest, and gayest of all 
I’Ikksc liauglity rich ones 
That swarmed in the hall. 

Yet for me, lowly, unheeded, unknown, 

She, apart bent her heart down from its throne, 

To fill me with joy~and witli madness. 

Like some grand meteor that startles the nij^lit 
• With its gn-at glory 
Transcendciitly briglit. 

So on my soul-night a moment she shone. 

Sudden light, darker night for she was gone, 

Gone ! Be still, heart, and cciisc this wild beating. 
Yet, 1 shall follow where They dare not go, 
lla! those same mourners 
Solemn and slow. 

For it is creeping up, up to my he/irt, 

Rampant pain, tlirough each vein leaps like a dart. 
Ah ! new imin adds new jo}' to our meeting. 

Now is that wintry sky shut from my sight. 

All, a1) is darkness 
Deeper than uigl)t. 

Here 1 no longer stay, mourning alone ; 

Karlh, farewell. Hush that bell ; make no sad.moan : 
Two souls arc united in paradise. 

J. H. B. 


THE LATJOlIfNO HYENA. 

Mr Timbs, in Popular Jirrore Explained, BUpposes 
tho name of this animal to have originated in the belief 
among the Greeks and Homans tliat tho hyena could 
eliann slicjiherds by inlitating tho human voice. Let him 
1)ti1y visit the Zoological Gardens, and be will find from 
observation of tho hyena there, that the name descrito 
perfectly a ^necullarity of the animal, whose broken roar 
beni’s a singular resemblance — not pleasant to nervous 
people — to an exaggerated human langh. ■ 
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BArriNESS AND HEALTH. 

A iiALB gentleman of ninety >four bad one evening 
contributed largely to the entertainment of a social 
party by his |>crformances on the violin. After his 
departure, the remainder of the company set theni- 
sehTs'to speculating on the onuses of the good health 
and soundness of condition vi'hicli he continued to enjoy 
at so advanc'ed an age. After nmn3' theories had been 
discussed, one geiitlcinan, who happened to be a near 
relative of the venerable violinist, told his companions 
that ‘he believed they were all WTong—iipon good 
grounds of observation, it was liis conviction that 
Mr ’ — owed his singular length of diaya and gooil 
health to nothing else tlian his playing on the violin ! 
He had h^eu a player on that instrument , /or the InU 
senenty-cifjht years, had during that time played more 
or less every day, enjoyed it keenly, made others 
happy by his strains, and derived happiness from 
seeing them happy: lively music hiul been the very 
salt of life to him — ho scarcely ever knew what it 
was to be dull or in low spirits. As there was no 
other special circumstance in his condition, it became 
apparent that Mr — had reac)*ed iin unusual age, 
in unbroken health and strength, solely by his pla} ing 
on the fiddle!' Tlie company was startled at first, 
but, after a little rclicction, they fully admitted that, 
in all probability, the right explanation had lieen 
given. 

And it undoubtedly was so. It is now quite 
settled amongst physiologists, that cheerfulness sus- 
tains, and care depresses health, and that a certain 
amount of happy sensations is necessary to the pro- 
longation of life. The doctrine works out its verity 
in a striking manner wherever there are large bodies 
of men concerned, as in military or naval expeditions. 
That officer, it is acknowledged, is sure to have the 
healthiest regiment or ship’s crew who best can sus- 
tain their cheerfulness or keep them in merriment; 
and for this reason it becomes a matter of serious 
concern to encourage the men in the getting up of 
plays and sports among themselves. This was done 
with the best ^effects by Captain Parry during liis 
compulsory wintering in the Arctic regions. Wq will, 
on the same grounds, pledge any reputation we may, 
have for wisdom to the conclusion that, in two families 
of yonng children, brought up in circumstances other- 
wise identical, and starting with equal advantages in 
point of constitution, that will be the healthiest, and 
come to be the most satisfkctory set of men and 
womens which kM been in the liands of parents 
of ohei^ol end kindly dispositions ; which has been 
molt bneouraged under decent bounds, to laugb, to 


play, to dance, to sing; has been least frowned at, 
awed down, .nnd frightened ; which, in short, has been 
Tiiade the happiest. 

Health all admit to ho necessary to happiness. It 
is a commonplace of littlo direct value to mankind. 
IJ.nppinoss is one of the pro-requisites of health— yAeiw 
is an apothegm comparatively new; and of great value. 
Yes, it is so in this world, that without a f^r measure 
of happiness — that is, a tolerably continuous flow of 
easy, cheerful, and agreeable sensations — there can be 
110 consistent good health, and, consequently, no auch 
thing as long life. When a friend, therefore, wishes 
one ‘long life, health, and happiness,* he uses a need- 
lesslj’ long formula. If he were to wish us happiness 
only, he would be doing all that could he desired in 
the c.'isc. 

As the world npw is, wo certainly see in it a vast 
ainoiiiit of unhappine^— the unhappiness which arises 
front want of jtliysical necessaries — ^the unhappiness 
arising from the cares connected with social responsl* 
hill ties — the unhappiness arising from moral aberra- 
tions, from misapplied and mlstrcdtcd ifTections, 
from the infinite variety of tyrannies and cruelties we 
exercise towards each other. Most sad is the scene 
coiiscqurntly presented even in the most advanced 
coiiiuiunities. Yet this comfort is seen throngh all- 
knowledge has a manifest control over the matter, by 
the improved conditions, the hotter regulations, the 
more equable distribution of means, which it introduces, 
as well as by the control which it gives us severally over 
our various emotions ; and knowledge w'e know to be 
a power altogether unlimited, lyo may therefore 
fairly expect that happiness will be extended even till 
it overspreads all. Such appears to have been tite 
constitution of humanity. While the humbler animals 
wero as well at the beginning as they could be, man 
was made to start with only great potentialities ; the 
perfection of Jiis state in the world was only to be 
re. .'lied through the use of his reasonable mind 
working out the best conditions foctitself. a 

There is little immediate good in contemplating 
I the matter in this general point of view. Enough 
fivr practical purposes that we see the direct bearing 
of happiness upon health, and consequently, it ^ay 
be said, on tlm«highcBt secular interests of soclci^. 
This brings lis at once to the duty we are uate 
towards our fellow-creatures with regard to whol we 
I can do for their happiness. 

If it be true — and there seems no reaion to 4 onbt it 
j —that every one of us, however Imble or insigni- 
fleant, has some influence over the sensations and 
experiences of some one elie-^t may be as a member 
of a hopsehold, or as one of Ibany in a workshop^ or 




B JOtJiarAli. ' ♦ 1 

L«l A $ou«diolder in a * neighbourhood ^wthe duty of 
; trying to dUTuso a happy atate of feeling imtead of the 
i^poBite^ may well come"* upon ui with a deeper iensoi 
if wc lemembor what are the ultimate effects of our 
^ cooduct-r-thati these are really a life and death matter 
to our neighboun. ISione of us, it is to be presumed, 

' wish to qprder our neighbours. Well, but consider that 
to take from their happiness in any sensible degree is 
to shorten their expectation or chance of life. Is it not, 
then, a partial murder to make them unhappy ? Make 
them, on the contrary, happy even in the smallest 
degree, cheer them with but a kind word, lessen by the 
ahnplestcact of friendly help the load of their cares, 
and you positively add to their days upon the face of 
the earth. Can you in any way come nearer to the 
power of divinity itself, than in thus doing what in 
you lies to foster and prolong what divinity alone can 
give? 

The humblest person may also exercise an influence 
in this matter by the opinions regarding it which he 
Ibrms, avows, and acts upon. It is to be feared that 
with manyf happiness is not a thing quite respected as 
it ought to be. They' confound it with jilcasure, or 
they are more disposed to think of the serious than of 
the cheerful parts of life. The puritan view actuates 
fome^ there ia even such a thing as a puritan severity 
without any visible connection with religion— solely 
. from natural austerity, or from twisted and perverse 
! sentiments. Thus in many w'ays, even to the enactment 

1 of laws, a check is imposed on the happiness of society. 
We would most respectfully appeal to all the wcll- 
meaaing, but erring mortals here concerned, to reflect 
on what it is to deliberately will that such and such 
people shall, be less happy than they seem inclined to 
be, or, what comes to the same thing, that they shall 
only be hgppy Tn a certain prescribed way. There may 
be some unpleasantdooking adjuncts in the case. A 
thousand people cannot meet in one place for any 
kind of pastime, but there will be some rude and 
reokleSB emotions amongst them. Tliey may not 
always eat and drink what is sure to do them good. 
Btill the great question remains, is there not more 
benefit firom the happiness they have had together, than 
harm firom these little drawbacks P And it may also 
be asked, can wc safely dispense with the liappiness, 
even were it only to be purchased at a greater cost? 
Con human beings be moral, without being allowed n 
certain daily pabulum of happiness, as well as other 
necessaries? It ia much to 1 ^ ^feared not: at least, 
we have always found that a too austere frame of life, 
imposed upon them by whatever force, and for howso- j 
ever good purposes, only led to a reaction in which all 
decent restraints were swept away. There is one 
thing, too, which Very good people never think of, but 
wbldi they ought seriously to lay to heart— namely, 
Utko effects of high-strung virtue, its tastes, habits, 
and opinions, in creating or promoting the growth ht 
itsopmite — as, for example, through the privilege 
it Mitoes of avoiding all contact bfi' the erring, or ' 
tho discouraging effect of a condemnation 
they mean to he wholesome, and tliereforo make 
EWm severe than the delinquent can own to be just. 
Htt ia doubtless in great part owing to this very cause, 
there is lAver so large and wretched a class of 
abaotoed or refuse people in rude as in civilised 
oodlifiinities. We woi^d have the good, then, to try 
to walk out their good designs and wisbea Icsa in the 

oondeninafioli of emts than in measure for thofr 
prev^tion, among wbieh, they may be assured, ndne ; 
can be more effectual than the promotion of a reason- ] 
able and innocent happiness. By this the lives of men 
are made more healthy ; their dependence on hurtful 
stimulants is lessened; they become altogether a mere ’ 
satisfactory spectacle to both God and man. 

FRENCH JUSTICE IN ALGERIA. 

THE FBLOK BUSH. 

ScBNK I.— The interior audicnce-charaber, presided 
over by the French Resident, who is surrounded by . 
his suite. Inside— the kaids and other native ofilcial 
personages ; outside — complainants, witnesses, messen- 
gers, and the whole medley of the Arab population. 

French Resident, (To Ins chaouch — a sort of beadle, 
constable, and crier united.) Admit a complainant. 

The Chaouch, Instantly. (Ho ojiens the door, and 
leads in by the arm a young man tolerably well 
dressed, with a pale face, a sprouting heard, vciy 
restless eyes, and in general aspect timid and embar- 
rassed. The youth ensts an uncertain glance over 
the assembly, and begins shouting, without knowing 
where to address himself.) 

P/ainti/r, I have been robbed! I have been robbed! 

F, R, 'of wliat have you been robbed ? And where 
did tho robbery take place ? 

P, (Without attending to the question.) I come 
to make a complaint. I have been robbed. (Re turns 
his head in every direction, not knowing to whom he 
has replied, and seems completely in a maze.) 

Chaouch, But don't yon sec? Look tot'ards the 
Agha (the title the Arabs generally give to tho chief 
officer of the bureau), since he is the person you have 
to address. There ; see where he ia ! Turn yourself 
in that direction. 

P, I invoke Allah and his justice ! I invoke Allali 
and his justice ! I invoke Allah and his justice ! I 
have 1)0011 robbed ! 

F, R, You liavc already said so. But answer mo. 

Of what have you been robbed ? and in what tribe did 
the robbery take place ? 

P, I beg your pardon. I do not understand you. 
(Shouting)— I do not understand French. 

F, R, But 1 fancied 1 spoke to you in the purest 
possible Arabic. You cannot have listened atten- 
tively. (Unising his voice) — Open your cars; I am 
speaking to you in Arabic, and not in French. 

V, (To the plaintiff.) How's this! Don't yon 
know he is speaking Arabic?— he speaks it better 
than you or 1. By the head of the pro^ict, your 
senses must be turned Vopsy-turvy. 

P. (To the chaouch.) I thought Uiat as ho waa 
dressed French fasliion, he talk^ in the same way. 
Bat I did understand the last words ho said. True ; 
he speaks Arabic. That will bo convenient fbr tho 
settlement of my business. 

F, H. Well, then, since you understand me now, 
just answer my first questions. Of what have yon 
been robbed? and where did the robbery take idace? 

P, Bon Tekrouide has stolen my mule. 

F, R, What ! Bou Tekrouide, the kald of fho 
Ouled Medaguin ? You doubtless mean to say, some 
of his people ; for he himself has mules enough without 
^ stealing them on the highway. 

Bou Telcrouide, (To the plaintiff.) Ah I Si Hham^, 
you arc ji mylord (a title ordinarily given by the 
Arabs to their marabouts^ priests, or saints) ; ean ^u 
really assert that I have ever stolen anything frcmi 
anyone? » 

P. It was not yon ; but it was your peoirie. 

F, R, Tell me bow the affair happened, ijbat 1 
be a little enlightened upon the sulijeet. 

P. (Somewhat more at ease.) X went to bonrows' 


u 



OHAMBBBS’S JOUSNA^ 


•Idi fcrelU (ft litw-book) from tbo Ouloa Sidi CaHiha, 
mi^outf of to Ooled Medagain. I arrived thero 
in the evening at nightfall, and I tied up my mule, 
vithcmt anapickHi, at to door of my liost’a tent. The 
ground was perfectly naked; there was not. a single 
bidiim^place for thieves. And, besides, 1 thought that 
to Ottled Medaguin, like other , people, would respect 
the^^property of their marabouts, for fear of drawing 
donirn^ the vengeance of Heaven. 1 went to rest, 
ton, in perfect tranquillity. During the night, I 
arose to go and breathe the air, and went up to a 
bush which 1 met with, at ta'cnty paces* distance 
from the tent. When I lay down again, the idea of 
this budi continued to haunt me. It ap^iearecl to me 
that 1 had not seen it on arriving the previous evening. 
Nevortholess, I wdnt to sleep again. A few instants 
afterwards, I was once more awake; and, casting a 
glance upon my mule, I perceived in front of her a 
bush, ou wiiicli sho seemed to be browsing. I looked 
towards the position of the othbr, and could see 
nothing of it. The two bushes were so exactly alike, 
tliat the thought struck me tliat perhaps tli'^ ancestor 
of. the Ouled Sidi Ca1hha<— Allah have mercy upon 
him ! — had done me the favour to transport the fornior 
to my mule, to replace her straw, which was running 
short. I could not, in fact, admit the possibility of 
the bush’s having travelled alone, without tlic aid of 
some supernatural power. 1 was puzzled and absorlied 
in my reflections, still gazing at my animal. All on 
a sudden, I pbserved iny bush to shako and tremble ; 
and then a man got out of it, jumped iipoii the back 
of my mule, and started ofl‘ at full gallop. I was 
robbed. The bush was a man. It was an Oiilcd 
Medaguin — ^may Allah curse thorn ! T comprehended 
ton, to my sorrow, the marvellous travels of tiiat 
diabolical bush ; and that 1 should take tiro air close 
by it, and see nothing all tire while I By the lam'dicv 
tion of my grandfather, Si llhamed — Allah have mercy 
upon him !~-it is too bad. 

F, IL It is certainly a singular mode of stealing. 

Bou Td't'ouidv,. Oraciou^r Allah! there is nothing 
at all surprising in it. The Ouled Medaguin arc 
always in that way. I am thei^ kai'd, but 1 do not 
attempt to conceal their little failings. They are 
thieves, ’tis true ; but. that is the very reason why 
people should bo cautious wlicu they puBt> the night in 
their company. 

F. It A pleasant answer ! Arc you not aware that 
it is your duty to protect strangers, and that the 
orders on this subject are precise? And, then, who 
would mistrust a busli, and suppose it to be tlie means 
of such diabolical tricks ? 

B, T, But bush-thieving is well known throughout 
to whole country. (With seme pride'l— The Ouled 
Medaguin are the inventors of it. Under the I'urks, 
when the police was ineflicient, they practised it on 
a grand scale. I shall never forget the thirty 
camels and seventeen mares that were carried off 
in this way in one single night, from a caravan which 
came from the south to purclinse grain. Forty- 
seven Medaguins, exactly the number of the stolen 
animals, transformed themselves into bushes, and in- 
sensibly approaclied, to be eaten by their future pnty, 
under the very noses of the masters and the watchmen 
.whom they had appointed. Then, at a given signal, 
every bush sent forth its man, and every man took 
possession of his beast, to the great astonishment oS 
to people, who believed the whole thing the work 
of the devil, and took the Ouled Medaguins to be 
Ms miaisterlng demons. * 

F.jEt Faith 1 they were not far from the truth. 
Tbe devil alone can have sent into the world such 
j^ople as to Odled Medaguin. Is there no possibility 
jcf improving them, except by utter extermination? 

B. T. Oh, but they are greatly changed, ever since 
you have governed the oounixy. Certainly, they. 


would take good care now how tof Aioh e 

trick. Some time ago th^ .decided, in their ooimdl 
of notables, to give up bosh-thieving, et ctflying 
things a little too far; and therefore 1 am gtotly 
surprised to hear what has happened to Si fihatodk 
It is really incrtHlible. • ' 

F. R, It is perfectly credible, according to my ideet. ■ 
It is, moreover, a very easy matter to set right ; yen 
will tell you/ people that I allow them a foifni^t to 
restore the mule, and to catch the tliief. If, at the 
end of tliat time, they have not done so, they shall 
reimburse its value to the owner, and pay into to 
treasury a flne of ten times that amdunt. (To M 
TThamed) — How much was your mule worth ? 

My mule ! She was the handsomest miilo in the 
place. Kvory one will testify that such a mule was 
never seen for perfection of form and swiftness of pace. 
She was wortli at least two hundred douros, 1 refused 
a hundred and eighty at the last market. 

' B. T. Two liundred douros for your mulel May 
Sidi-Bon-Abd-Alla blind my eyes and cripple my 
limbs, if she was worth so mucli as thirty I 

/\ By tlie justice of the Master of Worlds !— by the 
fiencdictloii of the Holy Chamber, 1 have only spoken 
the truth! May Sidi-Bou-Krari wither my tongue, 
and punish me to the twentieth gencratioif, if 1 Imve 
lied ! • 

F. It In this fashion, I sec it is impossible to arrive 
at tlie truth by means of cither testimony. Ton both 
of you swear with equal facility ; and the assertion ctf 
the one is as good as tliat of the other. I sliall dse- 
where obtain information as to the value of to 
mule; and as that is not required till the interval 
allowed the Ouled Medaguin has elapsed, I shall 
have ideiity of time for it. (To Si llhamed) — ^Yoil 
riifiy now retire ; you will return in a fortnight. (To 
Boil IVkrouide)— AraPyoii, remember my conditions. 

B, 2\ 1 will do wliat Allali has written. Do not 
require impossibilities. 

F, It 1 shall know how to appreciate your efforts. 


ABAB LOVE. 

Bevsn II. — A female plaintiff is introduced, a girl of 
eighteen, beautiful both in face and figure, of the Arab 
type in its purest form, and as simply aud neatly 
dressed as a woman of the middle rank can be. Unlike 
tlic plaintiffs of the other sex, she seems perfectly 
competent to state her case, and exiiresses herseu 
witli a cleuriiess and decision that are rarely met 
with in Arab women. It is CA'ident that she is under 
the influence of sonic; genuine and powerful sentiment; 
in other words, that Jicr soul is illumined by a ray of 
faith. She coiiinicnces sxieaking, without requiriilg 
to be interrogated. 

I am come to you, because here neither 
justice .lior truth is to be found, except amongst the 
French. It is useless fur them to deceive us, and shut, 
us up in our tents; wc see your works, and w'e know 
yt I well. 

French Btsident. My daughter, ^our words imp(088 
me with a favourable opinion of you. Speak without 
fear ; and be assured that every tiling possible shall be 
done to aid you. 

P. Oh 1 I d ' speak without alarm. It is not here 
that a woman need be afraid — I have never felt guore 
at eas(j. • • 

F. It Quite right, my child. What complaint mive 
you to make ? Has any injustice been done to you? 

P. 1 will tell you all, and that truly ; for you are 
the only one who can understand me, and /iiU)port my 
rights. My name is purida Bent Douni; I am the 
(laughter of Douni Ben, the hhkah of the tribe of the 
Beni Todjar, and 1 have complain of my oii:n 
father, who wants to force me to marry his neighbour^ 
Mammar Belasenan, an ugly aitd iiiQrm old man. 



CHAMBEES'S JOURNAL. 


V A How came jour father to entertain bo unfor- 
innate an ifiea P Could he bo seduced by the dowry 
nff^ed by BelasenanP Does he wish, like so many 
others, to sacrifice his child for a few crowns ? 

Ji No ; the dowry has nothing to do with this afiair. 
My fatlier wishes to marry Belasenan's daughter ; and 
Belasenan refuses to yield her, except on coniUtion 
that I am given in exchange. I have resisted this 
with all any strength ; because the man tcrwhom I am 
to be transferred fills me with aversion. My refusal 
has brought upon me my father’s anger, with blows 
and bad treatment of every description. They bound 
me fast. Here ; look at my arms still bruised by the 
rope^ which I broke— or rather wiiich (the plaintiff 
here falls into a most becoming state of embarrass- 
ment) — filhich was broken for me. For, without that 
aid, I know not what would have become of me. 

F. JR. Let us see, my child ; lay aside all bashfulness. 
It la dealrable you should tell me what that aid was, 
although 1 fancy I can guess it. Since you seem to 
nnderstand our nation so well, you ought to know that 
a sincere attachment is always respected and honoured 
amongst us, and that wc despise only liypocrisy and 
falsehood. Speak without hesitation. Tell mo alf 
yon have on your mind. 

P. pVith a burst of natural feeling.) Yeft ; I will 
tell him. And why not? Ought I to eonucal any- 
thing from you ? It was not 1 myself who broke my 
bonds ; I had not sufficient strength for that. It was 
Hliahib Oulid Gkdb, a brave horseman, and one of your 
Makrezen. 

F. It, Whom you prefer to Belasenan, do you not? 

P. Yes; I love him. Why not avow it? Wh.it 
harm is there in that? 1 bad much rather die at 
once, than belong to any other man than him ! 

F. P. Good, very good, my child ; your sincerity 
and openness of keart do you the greatest possible 
honour. I give you my word, you shall have satis- 
faction. Blit let me have a full and clear explanation : 
did Oulid Galb carry you off? 

P. Ob, 1 amrnot ashamed to tell you all. 'We have 
loved eaCh other for more than a year, ever since 
Ben Tftm's wedding, where be saw me dance with the 
women of the tribe, and where I witnessed .bis per- 
formance of the exercises better than any other rider 
of all the assembled gouins. Afterwards, being aware 
of my father's violent temper, he often tried to per- 
suade me to elope with him. I always refused: but 
my patience was at last exhausted. On finding myself 
bound fast and beaten, I sent Bent Soudan, our 
negress, to inform him ; but I swear, by the head of the 
pr^he^ that we came at once straight to you. 

JF. R, I believe you. He accompanied you hither. 
He is here, then ? 

P. Yes, certainly, he is here ; but of course he did 
not dare to present liiinself with me. 

Orders arc immediately given' for the introduction 
of Oulid Galb, who does not keep the court wait- 
ing long. He is a handsome young man, w'ilh a 
countenance at once mild and energetic, and in 
complete and orderly horseman's costume. A glance , 
is sufficient to justify the plaintiff in preferring him I 
to the decrepit Belasenan. His attitude betrays a 
certain degree of uneasiness, but only from the fear 
lest bis wishes should be disappointed. * 

.. P. (To the cavalier.) Fear nothing. I have told 
jfiie ^^a all : he knows evciy thing. , , 

Oulid Gatim, (Evidently more at Ins' ease.) Gl(^ 
"to Allah I You were right to tell him; for, as for 
me, I should have found some difficulty in doing so. 

P. R, Very welL I see I shall be able to make 
;^rt work of it* (To Oulid)— Will you marry 
4(Tbe young inan shouts the most 
.dp^ed ‘Yes!' that ever was heard under like dr- 
^ y®'! toke this man for 

jnoor ^nebatid? (OarlCa emits anotlier ‘Yes I’ not 


mcoe pointedly affirmative, but certainly shriller, than I 
the former one.) Alter you^ mutual (sonsent^in tiie 
name of Allah, who has inspired your love, I dedCto j 
you man and wife. (To the kadi)— Draw up tjbe act 
of inarringe immediately. 

Tht Kadi, (A little out of countenance.) But, 
Sidi, Sidi Krelil, in the chapter on the union of tlie 
sexes ^ 

P, R, My friend, I know very well what Sidi Krdil 
says. He would direct me to restore tlie daugliter to 
her father, and, in spite of her repugnance and her 
protestations, would make her marry a man whom she 
detests, and who is old enough to be her grandfktber. 
But, then, you easily foresee what would happen if I 
were mad enough to follow his rules. Either Delase* 
nan would mu^cr this poor girl, or else she would 
elope with the man whom ehe loves, thereby causing a 
great public scandal. Is not the dilemma plain to you 
all ? (Here a slight murmur of assent arises in the 
assembly, piercing tho thick strata of prejudice which 
envelop it.) Now, since by obeying the law you want 
to revive, I cause an evil or a crime ; and since by 
violating its directions, 1 produce nothing bat good, 
is it not iHittcr to take the latter alternative? 

lilt Kadi, Bat it is nevertheless written in the 
comriientarics of Sidi El Khhal, that 

F, R, Your Sidi El Khhnl tells us n'o jnore about 
the matter than Sidi Krelil. Those who make laws, 
and those who write commentaries upon them, can 
say blit one and the same thing; namely, that they 
must be obeyed. But when a law is not in harmony 
with the human heart, it is constantly violated, how- 
ever cruel may be the penalties which enforce it. 
The law in question has been absurdly enacted in 
flagrant opposition to the human heart; and one of 
tho two, either the law or tho human heart, must 
necessarily sometimes give way. The law lias yielded 
In the present instance, and wliy ? Because the law 
is the work of man, whilo the liuman heart is the 
work of Allah. But 1 fear you do not comprehend 
this logic. 

The Chiefs (in chorus, nine-tenths of whom fancy 
they are listening to a Chinese oration). What admir- 
able words! It is the spirit of Allah speaking by 
3*onr mouth ! 

F, Jt (To the kadi.) Well ! Does your conscience 
now permit you to draw up the act in question ? . 

The Kadi (in a fit of common sense, which now and 
then seizes him). By the justice of Allah ! With oil 
my heart. It can do nothing but good. 

F, R, Note well, all you who hear roe. I wish the 
Arabs practised less tlie Crimea of falsehood, theft, and 
murder, and more frequent!}' married the women they 
love. 

The Chiefs (in chorus, with a charming smile, before 
winch the last layer of prejudice promises to vanish). 
Sidi Boukrari ! I call that speaking ! 

Ben Safi. Oil, certainly. You do quite right in 
marrying this poor girl. I know her father, who is 
an old curmudgeon that would skin his own child alive 
for a douro. 

F, R. 1 never liad any doubts on that subject. (To 
the kadi)— Where is the act? There is no need to 
mention any dowry for the father; for If he should 
come to claim it, you will tell him that the blows 
be gave his daughter will be reckoned ah a set-ofiT 
dSgainst it. 

The kadi draws up the act, with the usual forms, 
gravity, and spectacles. The precious paper is then 
preBented,*by tlie French resident himself, to the new- 
married couple, who, in their eagerness to seize it, 
run a risk of tearing it in pieces. Glories to Allah, 
cries of joy, and innumerable benedictions^ fiow from 
their mouths. They depart at last, after two or three 
times mistaking their way out, in their delirium of 
happiuess. The assenably, Involuntarily nllkcted hsf 
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t)te seeiife, and tiniited to a sincere display of warm 
and natural sentiment, are decidedly satisfied with 
tliis daring; Tiolation of the law. 

THE NUN OP KENT. 

Iv the year 1625, Homy VIII. heinif kinff, there 
lived in the parish of Aldingfton, in Kent, a certain 
Thbmas Cobb, bailiff or steward of the archbishop of 
Canterbury, who possessed an estate there. Ariiong 
the servants of this Thomas Cobb was a country girl 
called Elizabeth Barton— a decent person, so far as 
one onn learn, but of mere ordinary character, and 
until that year haviiifr sliewn nothinj; unusual in her 
temperament. Site was tlion, liowevcr, attacked by 
some disease, wliich reduced tier, after many months 
of sufibrin^r, to tJiat abnormal and sin^rnlar condition 
I in which site exhibited the plienomena known to 
modern wonder-seekers under the name of soiniinm- 
bulisni or' clairvoyance. The scientific value of such 
plionorncna is still undetermined ; but tliat they are 
not purely imaginary, is generally agreed In the 
histories of all (‘ountrics and of all times, we are 
familiar with ac(!Oiint8 of young women of bad healtli 
and irritable nerves, w'ho nave manifested at recurring 
periods certain unusual powers; and tliese exhibitions 
have had esjieci.il attraction for Riiporstitiniis persons. 
In the sixteenth century, wlieii dcnioiiiueHl pusscssioti 
vras tlie explanation received of ordinary insanity, it 
would not seem illogical to recognise in a manifestation 
still more uncniiinion, the presence of a supernatural 
agency ; and we cannot easily make too great allowance 
for tl»c moral derang'-nicnt likely to follow, when a 
weak girl. found liersclf suddenly possessed -of powers 
which she was unable to comprelienfl. Hearing this in 
mind, tlie Ptory we are proceeding to relate will not be 
altogether unintelligible. 

This IClizahotli Burton, it seems, Mn the tr.nnccs, of 
which she had divers and many, consequent upon 
her illness, told wondrousl}* things done and said in 
other places wlicroat she was lu ither liersclf present, 
nor yet had heard report tlitreof.* To simple-minded 
people, under the iieliefs tiien imjir^ssed by the church, 
tlio natural explanation of eucli a marvel was, ^Imt 
she must he pi, - sensed either by the Holy (Biost or 
by tlie devil, I’lio arehbjsliojra baUifl', not feeling 
himself able to decide in a case of so iiiuidi gravity, 
called in the advice of the parish priest, one Rielnird 
Masters ; and together they observed carefully all tlmt 
fell from her. Tlie girl liad been liitberto well disposed, 
as tlie priest pixibably' knew; slie had lieen hniught 
up religiously ; and her mind running ujion wliat wois 
most familiar to it, ‘she spake words of marvellous 
holyness iii rebuke of sin and vice ; ’ or, as anotlier 
.*i(!Count saya, ‘she spake very godly certain tilings 
concerning the Seven deadly sins and tlio ten coni- 
Diandments.* TJiis seemed satisfactory as to the sonrexj 
of jnspirnlioD. It was clearly not a devil that spoko 
words- ngninst sin, and tliercforc, as tliere was no 
other aUernativc, it Was plain Unit (lod liad visited 
her. Her powers being thus assuredly from Heaven, 
it was plain also, by a iiatiinil sequence of reasoning; 
that she held some divine commission, of which her 
clairvoyance^ or whatever it was, was the miracle in 
attestation. 

"Wliat the commission might bo, was not immediately 
conjectured ; but it was obvious tliat aii ot:currence of 
Bucb moment was not to be kept concealed in the 
parish of Aldington ; tlie priest mounted Ids horse, 
and rode post-haste to Lambctli wiiii the ne^s to the 
arclihisliop of Cantorlmry ; and tlio story having lost 
Ootldng of its marvel by the way, tlie .irclibisliop — 
poor old Warham— who was fast sinking into dotage, 
instead of ordering a careful inquiry, and appointing 
some competent person to conduct it, listened with 
' gi^dy interest ; assuring Father Richard that beyond 


doubt ‘the speechoa which the had- ^wken came 
of God ; and bidding him keep him diligent account of 
all her atterances.* Cobb^ the bailifiT, b^ng encooniged 
by such high authority, would not keep any Idogtr 
in his kitchen a prophetess with the arclil^tabl^^ 
imprimatur upon her ; and so, on returning, ^e aooiL 
as the girl was sufficiently recovered from her iUneew 
to lenv^e lier bed, he caused her to sit at hit own table 
with his n/htress and tlio parson. The stor/ spread 
rapidly through the country; inquisitive foolish', 
people enme about her to try her skill with questions; 
and licr iilnoss, ns she subsequently confessed, linving 
then left her, and only her reputation remaining, she 
bcthnuglit herself whether it might not be possible 
to preserve it a little longer. ‘Perceiving l^rsclf to 
he niticli made of, to be magnified and mucli set by, 
by reason of trifling words spoken unadvisedly by 
idleness of her brain, she conceived in her mind that 
having so good success, and furthermore from so small 
! nn occasion, and nothing to be esteemed, she might 
j adventure further to enterprise, and essay what she 
! could do, being in good advisement and remembrance.' 

! So it ;n written of her in a Bolls House manuscript. 

I Her fits no longer recurred naturally, but tlie was 
! able to reproduce either the reality or the appearance 
! of them ; and she continued to improvise Her oracles 
i witli sncIi ability as slie could command, and with 
I tolerable success. 

In lids undertaking she was speedily provided with 
I nu efficient coadjutor. The Catlioliu Church hod fbr 
■ some time been rather unproductive of miracles, and 
I fls here?}' was raising its liead and attracting converts, 

' m favourable an occurrence as tlio present was not 
I to he nilowed to pass without results. Tim archbishop 
' sent ids comptroller to tlie prior of Christchurch at 
' (\Mntcrhury, witii d1rc(‘tiotis tiiat two monks whom ho 
• especially named — Poft-or Bockingf* the cellarer, and ■ 
J);m William Hadley* -should go to Aldington to 
! observe. At first, not knowing what was before them, 

' hotli prior and ntnnks wore unwilling to meddle with 
j the matter. Beginning to Inquire intfi it, Jiowcvcr, 

! they soon perceived to what account it might be turned, 
j Bor-king — selected, no doubt, from previous knowledge 
{ of Ills qiicdties — was a man devoted to his order, and 
: not over scrupuhms as to tlie me.ins of furthering its 
i intfrests. He quickly discovered material in K.lizubetli 
Barton too ricli to he allowed to waste itself in a 
country village. Wliether ho himself believed in her 
or not. lie was anxious to insure tlie belief of others, 
and lie tlicrefore set idinsclf to assist her inspiration 
i towards more effective utterance. Conversing with 
, lier ill her intervals of quiet, he discovered that she- 
’ was wholly ignorant, and unprovided with any stock | 
' of mental or imaginative furniture; and that conse- ' 
j qiieiitly her propliecics w^erc without body, and too* 

1 indefinite to be theoiogicnlly available. This defect 
I he rerneiiied by instructing her in the Catholic legends, 
and h^*^ acquainting her with the revelations of certain 
I female saints. In these women she funnd an enlarged 
I rct'i /lion of herself ; the details of their visions enriched 
I iter imagery ; and being provided with such fiijr 
! examples, she was able to siiapc herself into fuller 
' resemblance to the traditionary models. 

^\s she became more proficient. Father Bocking . 
extended. Ills le^'^ons to the Trotestant controversy, 
w'liicli WHS then in its early stages of agitation; inftti* 
•ating his piipij^ tnto, the mysteries of justlflcfttion, 
sacraiiieiital grace, and the power of the keys. The 
adept damsel redelivered Ids instructions to the world 
in her moments of possession ; and the world, with its 
groat discernment, disitovered a miraculont manifest- 
ation in the marvellous utterances of tlie untaught 
pc.asaiit. Lists of these prepant sayiiiga were for- 
wnrileil regularly to the archbishop, some of which may 
still lie mouldering in the .Lan^th library. It is idle 
.to inquire how far the girl was as yet conscious of 
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idHitood. She wm ptoitebly deep in lying before she 
f%M«w«rc of It FAiiaticim and deceit are cuxiauily 
Mtlatod to each other; and not nnfreqnently is a 
Receiver the person first deceived, and the last who is 
aware ctf the impostiire. 

Fath^ Booking’s instructions had made her ac- 
.^ainw, amongst other things, with sundry stories of 
miraculous cures. The healing of diseases by super- 
natural Ineans was' a matter of ordinary belief, and 
^ seemed a more orthodox form of credential tlian the 
mere Iheutty of second-sight, which aloue the girl 
had hitherto exhibited. Being now cured of her real 
ffisorder, yet able to counterfeit the appearance of it, 
•be could find no diflSculty in arranging in her own 
case a nyracle of the established kind, and so striking 
an incident would obviously answer a further end. In 
the parish was a chapel of tlie Virgin, which was a 
, place of pilgrimage ; the pilgrims added something to 
the income of the priest; and if, by a fresh dcinon- 
•Ipation of the Virgin’s presence at the spot, the 
.namber of these pilgrims could bo increased, they 
would add more. For both reasons, therefore, the 
miracle was desired; and the priest and the monk 
were agreed that any means were justifiable which 
would encourage the devotion of the people. Accord- 
ingly, the ^irl announced, in one of her trances, that 
*sie would never take health of her liedy till such 
^ time a« she had visited the imago of our Lady ’ in that 
chapel. The Virgin had herself appeared to her, she 
said, and fixed a day for her appearance there, and 
had promised to present herself in person, and take 
away her disorder. The day came, and a vast con- 
course of people had been collected by tlie holy fathers 
to be witnesses of the marvel. The girl was con- 
ducted to riie ohapel bv a procession of more than two 
thousand persons, headed by the monk, the clergyman, 
and many other religious persons, the whole multitude 
* singing tlie Litany, and saying divers psalms and 
orations by the way.’ 

'And when she was brought thither,’ says the record, 

' and laii} befofe the image of our Lady, her face was 
wonderfully disfigured, her tongue hanging out, and 
her eves being in a manner plucked out and laid upon 
her cheeks, and so greatly deformed. There was then 
heard a voice speaking within her belly, as it had 
been in a tonne, her lips not greatly moving ; she all 
that while continuing by the space of three hours or 
store in a trance. The which voice, when it told of 
anything of the joys of heaven, spake so sweetly and 
so heavenly/ that every man was ravished with the 
hearing thereof; and contraiy wise, when it told any- 
thing of heU, it spake so horribly and terribly, that it 
put the hearers* in a great fear. It spake also many 
things' for the confirmation of pilgrimages and trentals, 
hearing of masses and confession, and many other 
such things. And after she had lyen there a long 
time, she came to herself again, and was perfectly 
whole. So this miracle was finished and solemnly 
•ung; and a book was written of all the whole story 
themf, and put into print; wliich ever since that 
time hath been oopimonlji^Bold, and gone abroad among 
tiie people.’* 

The miracle snoeessfally accomplished. Aldington 
was considered, to be no longer a fit residence foj^ a 
saint so favoured and distinguished. The Virgin, it 
seeaM, informed her that she was to leave the bailiff’s 
houses and devote hcTsclf exclusively to religious scr- 
, vices. She was to be thenceforth * Sister BUzabeth,’ 
^vspecial favourite of the Virgin Mary; and Father 
Becking was to be her spiritual father. The priory 
iKOf 6t Sepulchre’s, Canterbury, was chosen for the 
of her pr^Rsion ; and sfl soon as she was estab- 
i-r Bikisd in her cAl, site became a recognised priestess or 
|nN]|dietess, ■IterDatel)^ communicating revelations, or 


indalging the curiosity of fooUrii penom who desired 
to consult her, and fbr both'seryices consenting to ha 
paid. The. church had ^ this time spread her rspu^ 
tation through all Bugland. The book of her -oracles, 
which soon extended to a considerable volume, was 
even shewn bjr Archbishop Worham to the king. 
Heniy sent it as a curiosity to Sir Tliomas' More, 
deuring him to look at it, and give an opinion on its 
merits. More pronounced it ' a right poor production, 
such as any simple woman might sp^k of her own 
wit;’ and Henry liimself is said to liave ' esteemed the 
matter as light as it afterwards proved lewd/ But 
the world in. general was less critical. 'Divers and 
many, as well great men of the realm as mean men, 
and many learned men, but specially many religious 
men, had great confidents in her, and often resorted 
to her.** They ' consulted her much as to the will of 
God touching the heresies and schisms in the realm;’ 
to which questions, her answers, being dictated by her 
confessor, were all wliich tlie most eager churchman 
could desire. Her position becoming more and more 
established, her visions, which Imd formerly been 
occasional, took a shape of regularity. Once a fiirt- 
night, she was taken up into lieaveti, mingling in fiie 
spirit with saints and angels, and reporting of heavenly 
delights. The place of ascent was usually the priory 
cliapcl, to which it was essential, therefore, that she 
should have continual access, and whicfi, in conse- 
quence, slic was allowed to enter at her pleasure. 
Wliat she was accustomed to do there, when alone, 
was never clearly known ; but she related many 
startling stories, not alw'a 3 *B of the most decent kind, 
touching attempts made by tlie devil to lead her more 
or less astray. Devils and angels, indeed, alternately 
visited lier cell ; and on one occasion, Satan burnt a 
mark upon lier hand, which slio, exhibited publicly, 
and to which the monks w'ere in the liabit of aiipealing 
when tiiere w'ero any signs of scepticism in the visitors 
to the priory. On the occasion of these infernal 
visits, exceedingly •unsavoury 'smokes’ were seen to 
Issue from her chamber; with which, however, it was 
suspected subsequently that a quantity of brimstone 
and asafetida, found among her properties, had been 
in same way connected. But as yet the dupes of the 
imposture had no suspicion of a trick ; and she was 
held up by the clergy as a wltiiesB, accredited by 
miracles, to the truth of the old fititli, a living evidence 
to shame and confound tlie infidelity of the Protestant 
sectaries. She became a figure of great and singular 
significance ; a ' wise woman,’ to whom persons of the 
highest rank were not ashamed to have recourse to 
inquire tlie will of God, and to ask the benefit of 
her intercessory prayers, for which also they did 
not fail to pay at a.*rate commensurate wM their 
credulity. 

This position tlie Nun of Kent, as she was noihr 
called, had achieved for herself, when the question 
was first agitated touching the divorce of his wife, 
Catherine of Aragon, by Henry VIU. The monks 
at the Canterbury prioiy eagerly espoused the side of 
the queen, and the nun’s services weise at once in 
active requisition. Absurd as the stories of her reve- 
lations may seem to us, slie conducted herself, in the 
dangerous course on which she now entered, wi^ the 
utmost audacity and adroitness. The pope and the 
English bishops hod hesitated about prcmomiehig 
Henry’s marriage with his brotlier’s widow- invicdable 
or the contrary; but the nun issued boldly, 'in the 
name and by tlie authority of God,’ a solemn pro- 
hibition against his majesty ; throating that, u' be 
divorced his wife, he should not ' reign a month, but 
should die a villain's death.* Bui^ned with this 
message, she forced herself into the presence of Henry 
himself; and wlien she fmled to produce any effect 
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mn bii icepticitnit ibe turned to the heaitoting 
e^eeWuitiee wto formed hie council, md roueed them 
Into eome temporary opposition to the proceeding. 
Tto.ur^hishop'bent under ber denunciations, and, at 
her earnest request, introduced her to Cardinal Wolsey, 
then tottering on the edge of ruin, and who, in hie 
confosion and perplexity, was fKghtened by the 
woman's menaces, and did not know whnt to think 
. of her pretensions. She mode herself known, too, to 
the papal ambassadors, and through them she went 
so for as to threaten Pope Clement, assuming, in 
Tirtuo of her divine commission, an authority above 
all prinetpalities and powers. 

It is matter of history, that after prolonj^ed and 
various negotiations with the pope, w'ilh the view 
to induce his holiness to annul his msrringo with 
Catherine, Henry at length aecomplished the desired 
divorce, with the sanction of the English prelates, 
and on- liis own responsibility married Anne Boleyn. 
This proceeding, though generally ocquicseed in by the 
nation, was nevertheless an occasion of great acandal 
to the higher papist party, and particularly to large 
nnuibers of the clergy. Prior to the marriage, Henry 
had taken tlie Lady Anne with him to the cc irt of 
Prance, to have her there publicly recognised by 
iting Prancis as the future queen oi England ; and ou 
returning, having been delayed at Calais for a fort- 
night by gales in the Channel, Te Beuiiis were offered 
in the churches for the king's deliverance ; since, had 
he embarked before the storm, he might have probably 
suffered shipwreck. Tliere was at the time great 
apprehension of such a catastrophe among his loyal 
subjects *, and perhaps a sort of hope on tlic ])art of 
some tliat he might thus be hindered from proceeding 
in the coi;rBe on which he was bent. Ou an occasiou 
cf such interest, it would have hardly In cn becoming 
in a prophetess to be unconcerned about what w'as 
going on. Accordingly, w'e find the Nun of Kent was, 
with more frequency than usual, admitted to inter- 
views with angels. Under celestial instructions, as 
she said, she denounced tlie meeting between Henry 
and Fraitcis as a coTlspi^a(^y against Heaven; and 
declared tliat if the former ])er8i8tcd in his resolution 
of marrying Anne Boleyn, she was commissioned by 
God to tell him that he should lose his kingdom. She 
did not specify the manner in which the sentence would 
be carried into etreet, but, in different revelations, fixed 
the date of its infliction variously at one month or six 
months after the marriage. The marriage, however, 
eventually took place; and though several consequences 
followed thereupon, the fulfilment of the nui/s pre- 
diction was not one of them. The one month, six 
months, nine months passed over, and Henry was 
still the king of England, llis child— the reiiowmod 
Elizabeth— was bom and w'as baptised, and no divine 
thundev had interposed ; only a mere harmless verbal 
thunder, firom a poor old man at Homo— the pour old 
pope, namely, who, in his aimless vacillation, had not 
dared either to sanction or forbid the marriage. 

The nun, however, and her friar advisers were 
counting oii other methods of securing the fulfiTincnt 
of the prophecy of a more effective sort than super- 
natural agency. The career on whidi tliey had entered 
was too Ducinating to allow them to forsake it on the 
failure of their immediate expectation. The first reve- 
latto not being answered by the event, a second was 
pranced as an ititerprctaiiOn of it; which, however, 
was not publisltcd like the other, but whispered ih 
secret to persons whose dispositions were known to 
he unfavourable towards the king. It was now inti- 
mated that, though Henry continued king in the sight 
of, the world, yet God did not acknowledge him; and 
the disaffected were left to draw the inference, that 
'^ey were no longer bounden to be his subjects 
‘^wnidb,* said the neport of the commissioners, * might 
have put the king and the queen's grace in jeopardy 


of their crown and of their Issui^ sod the psi^le of 
this realm in great danger of deetmdfekMi;.’ 

Here, then, we find the nun uid her SKnnniiplioeB 
floundering in the labyrinths of treason^ Ttor were 
in eorrespondence with the pope, who had ttMrtened 
Henry with excommunication ; the nun had' atffiiM 
her divine commission by miracles, and 'had been 
recognised as a saint by an archbishop of Canterbviy ^ 
the regular orders of the clergy tlimughout 'te reana.' 
were knowfl to regard her as inspired ; and when it' 
was rtHiollccted tliat the king was distinctly threatened 
with dying *a villain's deaili,’ and that these and 
similar prophecies were carefully written out, and 
were in private circulation tlirongh the country, te 
matter assumed a dangemus complexion hecame 
at once essential to ascertain how far, and ainong what 
dosses of tiie state, these things had penetrated. 

Accordingly, in the middle of November 1588, We 
hear of a commission sitting at Lambetii, composed of 
Cromwell, Cranmer, and Latimer, for the purpose of 
ravelling out the threads of tliis strango story ; from 
which, when the whole vrns disentangled, it appeared 
that tile divorced Queen Catlierine, her daughter, te 
Princess Mary, and a large and formidable party iu 
the country, had come to the opinion, on te faith 
of tlie aforesaid revelation, that the king Igid forfeited 
his crown ; that Ins deatli— either by visitation of Ciod 
or by the* visitation of man — was expected daily; 
and that whether his death took place or not, a revolu- 
tion was seemingly impending, which would place te 
princess on the throne. No sooner were the com- 
missioners in possession of the general facte, than te 
principal parties— that is to say, the nuu hcrseli^ and 
live of the monks of Christ Cliurch at Canteiimiy— 
were arrested, and sent to the Tower to be * examined.* 
A common method of * examining,' in tliose days, wae 
by that delicate process called * torture,' which prctebly 
the monks endured, to brmg them to confession. The 
nun, however, was not tortured. On lier first arrest^ 
she was obstinate in maintaining her prophetic charaiyi 
ter ; and she is said to have lieen detoctM in sending 
nicssfigcB to her friends, ‘to animate ^faem^to adhere 
to iicr and to tier propliecies.’ But her courage shortly 
ebbed away under the hard reality of her position. 
She began to make confession— a full confession, in 
which her Hccompliccs joined her; and the half-com- 
pleted web of conspiracy was ravelled out. They did 
not attempt to conceal that they had intend^ if 
possible, to create an insurrection. The five monks 
— Father Brnking, Father Kich, Father Kysl^, Father 
Dering, and Father Goold— had assisted the nun in 
inventing her ‘revelations;’ and as apostles of dis-' 
turbance, they liad travelled about tho country to 
communicate them in whatever quarters tlicy were 
likely* to be welcomed. When it is remembered that. 
Archbisliop Warham had been one of the fimmost 
dupes of this won:qiij, and that even Wolsey’s, ex- 
perience and ability had not prevented him firm 
lielidviiig in her power, we need not be surprised Ito 
find high names among those wlio were implicated. 
Vast numbers of abbots and priors, and of regular 
and liGcular clergy, country gentJemen, and Londim 
nicndiants, w'cre included in the list. Fislier, Bishog; 
of lloclLCBter, bad ‘wept for j/^* at the first utter- 
imccs of tho prophetess; and Sir Thomas More, *wbo 
at first did little regard the said revelations, olterwords 
did greatly rejoicw to hear them.’ The nun, to%. bad 
frequently cojumonicAted with the ‘the Lady Frineess- 
Dowager * (the late queen, Catherine) and * te l4k^ 
Mary, her daughter.’ Father Goold was proved to 
have travelled to Bugden, where Caterine lerided, 
with communications from the nun, ‘ intended,* says tlie 
act of attainder, ‘to animate the sud Lady Princess 
to make commotion In the realm agiSnst our sovereign 
lord;’ and to assure her, one the strength of a recent 
revelation, that her cauy would prosper. The 
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oontfjitfttorii however, liad deemed St prudent to wait 
' imtil the pope should Imve pronounced sentence ngaSnst 
?or his contumacy, and absolyed the English 
nation from its allegiance. On such sentence being 
'publisii^, the nun was in readiness to blow the trum- 
pet ix insuTrection, and had already -organised a corps 
of fanatSgal fnars, irho, when the signal was given, 
were simultaneously to tlirow themselves into the 
midst of the people, and call upon them to rise in 
the name'^f God, and forcibly overturn the government, 
^le scheme, in the form wliich it had so far assumed, 
was indeed rather an appeal to fanaticism tiian a plot 
calculated to lay hold of the deeper mind of tiie 
country; but as an indication of tiie unrest and dis- 
satisfaction which was stealing over the minds of men, 
it assum^ an importance whicii it would not, at 
other times, .have received from its intrinsic character. 

gnilt of the principal ofTenders, however, admitted 
of no doubt; and as soon as thu commissioners were 
satisfied that there was notiiing furtiier to be discovered, 
the nun, with the monks, was broiiglit to trial before 
the Star-Chamber — a trial wliich was followed by an 
immediate conviction. 

The poor girl finding herself at this conclusion, 
after seven years of vanity, in Avhich slie liad played 
with popcs^ and queens, and pririf:es8C8 and arch- 
bishops, now, when tlie dream w-as thus rudely broken, 
in the revulsion of feeling could see iiotliiifh in lierself 
hut a convicted impostor. Much as we may condemn, 
w'e can hardly refuse to pity her. The misfortunes of 
her sickness had exposed iier to temptations far heyoncl 
the strength of an ordinary woman: and the guilt 
which she passionately took upon herself, rested far 
more truly with the knavery of the Christ Chundi 
monks and tlie incredible folly of Archbishop Warliam. 
But the times were too stern to admit of nice dis- 
tinctions. Ko ininmdiate sentence was pronounced ; 
but it was tliought ffesirable, for the satisfaction of the 
people, that a confession should be made in public liy 
tiie nun and her companions. Tlio Sunday following 
their trial, they were accordingly placed on a raisiMl 
platform ^ Pafh’s Cross, by the side of the pulpit, 
and when the sermon was over, they one by one 
de1i\’ercd their ‘hills’ or confessions to tlie ])reachcr, 
which by him were read to the iissenibled crowd, 'riic 
nun’s statement ran as follows: ‘1, Dame Elizabeth 
Barton, do confess that 1, most misernhle mid wretched 
person, have been the original of all this mischief, and 
by my falsehood I iiave deceived all these persona (the 
monks who were her accomplices), and many more; 
whereby T have most grievously offended Almighty 
God, and my most noble sovereign tlic king's grai-e. 
Wherefore, 1 humbly, and with heart most sorrowful, 
desire you to pray to Almighty God for my niiserahle 
sins, and make supplication fur me to my sovereign fur 
his gracious mercy and pardon.* After this acknow- 
ledgment, the prisoners were reminded to tlie Tower, 
$Sid their ultimate fate reserved for the consideration 
ofparliamcnt, wliicii w-as to meet about tiie middle of 
the ensuing montii of January. ' 

When parliament assembled, the memorable net was 
passed (25 Henry V|n., c. 21) declaring the abolition 
of the papal authority in England ; a(!compaiiio<l, liow- 
ever, by a declaration tiiat in separating from tiie 
pope the kingdom was not separating from the unity# 
of the faith. This arduous business flnislied, the case 
of tiiaiNun of Kent and her accomplices was proceeded 
witli. Their offence being plain! higCittreason, and 
their own confessions removing all uneertniiit^' about 
their guilt, the sentence whicii followed was inevitable. 
The bill of attainder was most explicit in its details, 
'going carefully tlirough the history of the imposture, 
and dwelling on ^he separate nets of each offender. 
Oh ihe 2 1 St of Marcli, after being deliberately con- 
^die^ by both Houses, it received the royal assent, 
and temainGd only to be parried into execution. The 


nun herself, Hlcliard Masters, and the five friars, being 
found guilty of high treason, were to die ; the Biaiipp 
of Bochester, Father Abel, Queen GaUierine's qon- 
fessor, and four more, were sentenced for misprision of 
treason to fdrfeifhre of goods and imprisonment. All 
otlier persons implicated, wliose names did not appear, 
were declared pardoned at the intercession, of -Queen 
Anne. 

^le chief offenders suffbred at Tyburn on the 2tBt 
of April 1534, meeting death calmly, as we are told; 
receiving a fate most necessary and most deserved, 
yet claiming from us that partial respect which Is due 
to all persons wlio will risk their lives in an ituselffsh 
cause. For tlie nun herself, we may feel even a less 
qualifled regret. Before her death, she was permitted' 
to speak a few words to the pi^ople, which at the 
distance of three centuries will scarcely be read without 
enioilon : 

‘Hither am I come to die,’ she said; 'and I have- 
not been the only cause of mine own death, wliich 
most justly I liiivo deserved, but also 1 am tlie cause 
of the deatli of nil these iiersons wliich at this time 
liere suffer. And yet I am not so much to be blamed, 
considering that it was well known unto these learned 
men tlint J w-as a poor wench without learning, and 
therefore they might liavc easily ]icrccivcd tliat the 
tilings wliich were done by me could not proceed in 
no such sort ; Imt tiieir cti pad tics and learning could 
riglit w'ell judge that tliey were iiltogctiicr feigned. 
But because the tilings wliich 1 feigned were profitable 
unto them, thorelbre they much praised me, and bare 
me in hand that it w-as the Holy Ghost and not I that 
did them. And 1 bcM'ng puffed up with their prai^^,' 
fell into a pride and foolish faiitasye with mj^aelf, and 
thougiit I might feign wliat 1 would, wliich tmng hath 
brought me to tins case, and for tiic which I now cry 
God and the king’s liighness most lioartily mercy, 
and desire all you good people to pray to God to 
have mercy on me, and on all them that here suffer 
with me.’ 

And so ended, very tragically, a singular delusion 
and imposture; ended in ttie only way it could end, 
inasmuch as it was not successful, which, had it been, 
tile kingdom must liavc been shaken with prolonged 
timnoil and misery, and the great event which is 
caiilud ‘ the Ucforuiation ’ might liavc been indefinitely 
postponed.* 


KIRKE WEBBE, 

THE PllIVATKKR CAPTAIN. 

CIIAPTEK XVm, 

Tiir gloomy niglit-lioiir# whicii, as they crept slowly 
away, brought again into distinctness shadowy images 
of terror tliat 1 liod for a time cjust beliind nie, did 
anytliing but weaken or allay the savage irritation 
wliich possessed me; and so insupportable did sua- 
jiense at lengtii become, that long before the first rays 
of tlie gray cold dawn looked in through the one, 
liigli-up, strongly barred aperture by wliicli liglit was 
grudgingly admitted to tlie cell, I once more sprapg 
out of bed and sliook tlie snoring sliocmaker till 1 
got liim partially awake. By dint of determined im- 
portunity, I elicited a confused, fragmentary account 
of all that to iiis knowledge had passed at Honflepr, 
v^itli which I was the more content, that the masteiv 
fear his half-told story liad evoked, was, I cleariy 
ascertaiued; witliout foundation. 

• 

* The clelaila of this story are derived from state-papers and 
momiscripts preserved In the Uolls House collestlon,, and are hare 
conilonsed and pieced together Into a oonUniious narrative from 
Mr Kronde's Hi*tnry of Knfflawi from the Fall of IFolwy to the 
Death of KUzaheth. Mr Froude's lanvnage haa been In great part 
adopted, as, in followhig him, It would have been sheCt alfeotatloa 
to try to relHto the story In dUTerent words. 
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I tin ftdmoniBliedi liy t gltnce at the crowded incU 
dentt of the n^t fonr^and-twenty houm, and the 
rapidly narrowing apace into which they must be 
compreeted, to' give the remainder of Sicard’s prolix, 
diajointed story in aiy own words: 1 do so, at the 
same time helping out the halting narrative with 
iufbnnation subsequently obtained. 

Captain Webbe was apprised by a note from Madame 
Dii|Wd, left for him at Les Trois Bois, mentioning that 
Madame Broussard and daugiiter were already in 
Honfiqpr, but, to the Iwst of tlie writer's belief, were 
not aware that Miss AVilson and licrself had arrived. 
Madam Duprd had also learned through a chattering 
servant at her lodgings in tlie Rue du Marclus wlio 
was well acqnflintpd with the people at the Toison 
d'Or, that Madame Bronssard, calling herself Madame 
de Bonneville, had been followed from St Male by a 
fiery-tempered young man, who had made quite a 
scene at the hotel, and loudly accused the lady, in the 
hearing of several persons, of being a confederate with 
the ^sc^Urat Webbe* — a phrase wdiicli he had twenty 
times repeated. Madame Dupr<* ad<1cd, that the 
wench’s garrulous gossip had given riso to vague 
feelings of alarm and distrust in Miss Wilsorrs mind, 
which, if not set at rest, would, to sn}' the least, cause 
the postponement of lier marriage with Mr Harry 
Webbe. 

A glimpse of Sicard ns he passed .a window of I^ea 
Trois Rois, not only shewed AVebhe the fiery- tempered 
young man that had made a scene at the hotel, hut 
. suggested to his fertile ingenuity a ready means of 
dissipating Maria AVilson's suspicions;*:! rc'siilt which 
the impressionable, enthusiastic hootinakor, afler being 
thoroughly crammed with instructions, cautions, and 
promises, completely Hcjliicved. All essential prelimi- 
naries being arrangecl soon :iClcr noon, it was finally 
settled tliat the wedding should take place at tint 
l^'rcncli Protestant chapid at seven in the even- 
ing of that same day. The bridt? and bridegroom 
being British aul*iccla ns well ns Protestants, the civil, 
which should have preceded the sjicordottd ceremony, 
and would have required certain formalities to be 
Iireviousfy complied with, was not deemed to he 
essential by the ofiic'iating minister; and AAVbhc kept 
of course whatever doubts he midit liave felt upon the 
suhjetjt to himself. Madame Dupre and Miss AViUon 
would be perfectly satisfied with an ecclesiastical 
ni:irringe, and should the civil <»eremony be there- 
after found essential to its validitv, it could at any 
time be gone through with ; his son, ineanwhilo — 
the only important point— being de facto the 3'oung 
lady’s husband. Arrangements were made for tlie 
immediate departure of the newly wedded pair; and 
before sundown on the morrow they would, it was 
eXbected, be safely laiulcd, L'Kapwjle aiding, in Jersej’, 
safe out of adverse fortune’s n^ach. 

Ten minutes previous to the appointed hour, Harry 
Webbe and Jacques 8icard left Ijcs Trois Rois, and 
Madame Dupre' and Maria AA’ilsoii their lodgings 
in the Rue du Marchd in close carriages, arriving at 
the Calvinist chapel at nearly the same time. The. 
minister was in attendance ; find the trembling bride, 
clinging to rather than leaning uimn Madame Dupre 
fbr support, advanced with the bridegroom and Maiirc 
Sicard, who was to give the bride awa^*, towards the 
altar. 

Meanwhile, the carriage had no sooner driven 
from Les Ti-ois Rois, than Captain Webbe sallied forth 
in the direction of Le Toison d'Or, for the purpose of 
announcing his vexatioiisly delayed arrival Ao his good 
ftiend Madame de Bonneville, and especially to keep, 
in nautical plurase, that dangerous lady well in tow, 
till Mr and Mrs Hairy Webbe had left Uonlleur many 
leagues behind tlienu 

The privateer captain's star was not that evening 
in the ascendant. Madame -was out-; mademoiselle 


confined to her chamber with nervous headache ; and 
Fanchette herself in a stgte ot semi-distraction. Her 
mistress was, she feared, in the custody of justice as* 
a presumedly ' fraudulent bankrupt, a rigour whlcli 
the sudden closing of the establishment at St 
and her fliglit therefrom, would ho doubt To 

Webbo’s impatient queries as to the grounds ^ her 
apprehensions, Fancliette replied ithnt since almt 
noon, madaine had been in a state of wild dkeitement^ 
going in and out as if crazed with rage or terror ; tlt|lr 
about an hour before Captain AVebbe called, several 
gendarmes had come to the hotel, and demanded to 
sponk with Madame de Bonneville, who, after a brief 
private parley, left tlic liouse with them, and had not 
since returned. 

Webbe's explosive malediction indicate ^a truer ; 
interpretation of Madame de BoimcviUo's fiitioua ' 
excitement, and her departure in company witli the | 
gendarmes, than Fnnehette’s. It had, in fact, come to j 
her knowledge that Sicard had arranged with the | 
French rrutestaiit minister to celebrate the marriage | 
of a youthful Kiigtishninn and woman, who, she 
doubted not, were young WebbC and Maria AVilson ; i 
although, so cleverly liad Sicard managed, she was j 
unable to discover the whereabout either of her ward I 
or the eaptniii's son. Thoroughly deterrfiined not to- 
be foiled, •she bad at last, with much reluctance, 
plaml herself in commiinicHtiun with the authorities ' 
of ITonfieur ; and the visit of the gendarines, whom Mr 
T\ ler had cniiseii to ho despatched in hot liusto from ' 
Havre, was the eonsequonce. 

AA'itboiit further acknowledgment of Fanchetle’s 
frank communication than the before-mentioned com- 
)>re1ienstve e.xecraliuti of liuiiiaii kind in general, and 
iMaihimc de Bonneville in particiiUr, the prii'Ateer 
captain hurriedly' left; the hotel. Not a minute too 
soon cither. The marrin^e-cerefikm^' had been inter- j 
rupted alino.st at the coiniUcncemont, and Harry Webbe 
lorn from his fainting bride by the riido hands of \ 
gi-ndarmcs, and marched off to prison; Madame de 
Bonneville remaining but a few minutes behind, to 
disclh'irge a torrent of hitler reproaches at thc^insensible 
girl and Mtuhime Dupre; which duty accomplished, 
she seized Sicard by tlic arm, and marched with him 
out of the {d.npel ; greatly to that genth-man's mysti- 
fication and astonishment, he hardly knowing whether 
he was taken into the custody or into the renewed good 
graces of his formidable rclativo. 

Into her renewed good graces ho had, after a few | 
mimite.s, no manner of doubt, until an hour or more 
having elapsed, he found himself at his aiiberge lodgings, 
rcekoning up recent occurrences, and by the brain- 
cleiiring illumination of a quiet pipe, iKTccived, to hia 
extreme disgust, that iiltlioiigh he had not been per-, 
inittcd a word with or a glimpse of Mademoiselle 
Ch-inence, he had been pumped dry of every particular 
known to liim concerning AA'’ebbe, concerning me, 
AAMlliani LinwooU, and my whereabout, which the 
wily woman >vns desirous of nseertaining. That infor- 
ination detormined her to prevent at all hazards iiiy 
C8(‘a}i ' ts) England with the proofs of her crime in 1113 
posBe.ssiuii. Aputnd facie ease to sdstain an accusation 
of robbery was easily made out; anti Jacques Sicard** 
ivas recklessly included therein, wlien, on the nsorrow, 
ftie desperate woman licard that lie had suddenly set 
out for Havre, nftc’* a stolen interview with Clen|pnee, 
Active senrch^miliringly urged by the two officers who 
were. mnUreafta in Ihc fliidlec at La Belle Poule, was 
made lor M. Baptiste, but without the slightest gleam 
of success ; and the geiidannes were fain to content 
themselves with the recapture of AVeblie the younger. 

The morning found rae still anxiously, not to say 
despondeiiti;^ conBiderfiig the chaujoM of the future; , 
II debate which was before long joined in, though not 
much enlightened by Maitre Sicard. After breakfast, ' 
wc adjounieA to tlie quadrntigle, which served for a 
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tzerdse-firoand. Hiunry Wcbbe wm not with 
ite. i^ionera there, amongst whom we soon noticed 
'fm oertain agitation of a hopefully expectant, if not 
’ fMMiitively exultant kind, presently explained* to arise 
fkom « generally entertained conviction that the last 
hour of the^mptre had at length struck— a consum- 
mation wfci^ suggested a more or less well-founded 
hope tl^at the restoration would signalise its advent to 
power byte act of clemency that would reach many* 
^ tho inmates of that abode of crime and sutfering. 
In proof of the correctness t>f the general belief, a 
large white flag, *le pavilion sans tache' as legitimists 
loved to call which flew out from the summit of 
tower of St Thomas’s Church at Ingouvillo, 
was pointed to. 

dt Capunin!* growled one of the jail 
officcttlf^most of whom were old soldiers— as lie passed 
BB, and noticed the object we were gazing at, ‘may be 
welcomed by Capuchins ; but the flag of France still 
waves over the ramparts and the Hotel de Ville, and 
will . continue to wave over them for a long time to 
eome yet, traitors and cowards notwithstanding.* 

It is well known, 1 may be here permitted to remind 
the reader, that the soldiery of France refused to 
believe, even when disbelief seemed impossible, in 
tile final ddeat of tbe empire— a sad illustration of 
which feeling was the battle of Toulou8e,«fougbt by 
Marshal Soult after ho had been formally, though not 
official^, apprised, of his fallen master’s abdication. 
General V4ray, a Grand Cross of tbe Legion of Honour, 
and military commandant at Havre, was well known 
to be as atubbornly sceptical upon that point as the 
man^l, and sternly resolved, moreover, to guard 
the triut confided to him by Napoleon till h force 
nugnart wrenched the sword of authority from bis 
grasp. It thus happened, that wdiilst cvcr}'body in 
Havre, himself inclcJed, well knew that the French 
senate bad solemnly proclaimed the new government, 
General Vdray remained only the more fiiiiatically 
resolved than ever to act as if Louis XVIII. was still 
a proscribed extte, and the soil of France unprofaiicd 
hy the fobtstep of a single hostile soldier. It was 
this, 1 knew, which excited the fears of .Father Meudon. 
Stilly the passionate declaration of the prison oflicial 
did not seem to me to confirm tlie good man’s fears. 
The clergy of St Thomas, I must have mentally 
argued, would not have hoisted the Bourbon banner 
unless perfectly assured of impunity ; and the blessed 
consequences to myself and mine of tim change of 
dynasty, and all which that change involved, so lifted 
iliat I sprang forward with a joyous sliout to 
greet poor Harry Webbe, who at that moment diamaliy 
emerged into the yard. 

In such a state of nervous terror was lie^ that he 
staggered bock with a faint cry of alarm, not' imme- 
diately recognising me, or at least not my purpose in 
so boisterously accosting him. Qiecovering himself, 
he held out Ins cold sliaking hand, and with a sickly 
smile returned my greeting. 1 told Idm of the great 
news, but it failed to excite a throb of hope iu bis 
fiear-palsied heart; and when, taking him aside, 1 
explained to him, ah Father Meudon had to me, that 
his breach of parole would not, if he were brought 
to trial before the Bonapartist authorities, be visited 
upon him capitally, or even with severity, except t^ 
puni^ him for tlio death of Le Moine and his sup^sed 
subsequent entry into France as a Bqurbon spy ; the 
falsity df which charge he cottld, If necessary, demon- 
strate, without destroying or jeopardising me, by 
simply appealing to the testimony of Auguste Le Moine 
lilmaelf for its disproof— lie tnvned sadly, impatiently 
sway; and I plainly saw that to trust in his firmness 
.Br,:iSanly. feelingV m tbe tryini; ordeal to w'hich be 
a^r all, be sulyected, was in very truth to leau 
4 beokeu reed. 

' AQ 'tim more welcome therefore, was the sight Cf 


that white ^flag; studded with golden de lie, 
waving and glitteiing in tbe morning sunlight; and I 
was haif-unconsdoualy whistling 'the first' ban of thp 
old royalist air of Vive Mmri Qtttftrs, when 1 ;wak 
politely invited by my fUend the sergeut de ville io 
return to my cell. 

My mother awaited me there; and her jqyeiia 
aspect— joy-heightened by preceding grief and teara 
—confirmed my mounting spirits.' The streets^ she 
said, were full of gaily dressed folk, making holiday 
of tho assured downfall of tlie imperial rd^imp: and 
white cockades, it was said, were in the pockets. Of nine 
out of ten of the fickle populace ; though, froni dreed 
of General Veray and his exasperated soldiers, not as 
yet openly displayed. 

‘This at length a(!complished revolution in French 
state-affairs, ’ said my mother, ‘ not only assures your 
safety, but that of Henry Webbe; which, as my 
indiscretion led to his recapture, I am most heartily 
glad of. It was only,* she added, ‘in the first moments 
of bewildering surprise caused by the intelligence of 
your arrest that your father and 1 were disquieted by 
the accusation of robbery — a charge which of course 
you know from the prison authorities luu been already 
formally withdrawn.* • 

‘ Indeed, I know nothing of tho kind.* 

‘There is no doubt, at all events, of the fact. . Wo 
had it,* said my mother, looking furtively around, and 
sinking lier voice to a whisper, ‘ from Captain Webbe 
himself, vrho called on us soon after it was light this 
morning.* 

‘ From Captain Webbe himself! You astonish me.* 
*You can't, my dear hoy, he more astonished than 
we M*cre to find that hon campaynard^ Pierre 

Bonjean, from the neighbourhood of Ln Hove, called 
to inquire after the young monsieur whose life he had 
the honour to assist in saving,*’ was ubiquitous, indomit-^ 
able Kirke Webbe! Kind, excellent Father Meudon 
came in w hilst we were talking together, and Webbe, 
with that instinctive sagacity which never misses a 
favourable chance, instantly avowed himself to he the 
notorious Captain Webbe, of the late Scont privateer ; 
and having thus thrown liimself upon tho reverend 
father’s honour, so improved his opportunity, that they 
left our house together, in furtherance of some plan 
to render Harry Wehbe’s deliverance doubly sure.* 

The Bcrgcnt dc ville entered to say that the ten 
minutes granted to tnadamc, without the usual previoua 
reference to superior authority, were expired, and that 
it was absolutely necessary she should go forthwith. 

‘Cannot my son leave this dreadful place with me?* 
she asked; ‘the charge upon wiiich he was apprehended 
being, as you must he aw*arc, formally withdrawn.’ 

* It is true, madame,J replied the officer, ‘that the 
charge of robbery has been withdrawn ; but — but *-e— 
the man, I noticed, avoided my mother’s eye — ‘but 
there ore certain formalities to be observed which will 
at least delay monsieur’s deliverance.* 

My mother's glance rested for a moment disquietedly 
upon the man's partly averted face, and then resolutely 
putting away, as it were, the vaguely uneasy feeling 
excited by his manner, she embraced me, and withdrew; 
remarking that Fatlier Meudon would see me shortly, 
and by that time she hoped the formalities spoken of 
would have been comply with. 

It was about half an hour afterwards when M»j 
^eudon entered the cell, and startled me by his strange 
air and manner ; and the more ao^ that lie evidently | 
strove to appear cheerful and unconcerned. It would 
not do. ^he expression of bonhomie habitual with 
him had vanished, and been replaced hy tho palely 
gleaming lustre which the soul, in presence of a great 
catastrophe or a mighty deed — the light of battle, for 
instance, seen on the charging soldier’s face— seldom 
fails to impress upon the most common-place features. 
His greeting, too, was confused and awkward. SesAll^ 
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1 w«« amnzedf dumbfaiindecl by the fvTlow’t lying 
intrepidity of face and tongue, vrhich be observing, 
Imd blushing to observe — he vres not entirely depraved, 
it seemed— blurted out, tliat a man might have strong 
moral* courage^ however weak in merely physical 
nerve. ^ 

*Yo 8, strong moral or i^oral courage: I see that 
plainly enough.' 

The ydbng humbug was but momently abashed, 
and evidently' quite aware of the pleasure he was 
alTording me, said jauntily : 

* So confident ore we all that tlie once interrupted 
ceremony will be definitively celebrated before another 
day has flown, that the ladies, my father tells me, have 
already arrived in Havre.' 

^What ladies have arrived in Havre?* 

^ Ml^ame de Bonneville and Mademoiselle Clcmence, 
Madame Duprd and Miss Wilson. Immediately, there- 
fore, this hateful jail-hondnge is thrown off^ I shall j 
enter into that of w^edlock, of which the fetters are I 
Love's own sweet constraint.' 

. ^ Such sugar-plum stufi'l 1 am almost tempted to 
bf^ve I am talking to a girl in sex as w'cll as heart.* 

The only excuse I can ofibr for this unbecoming 
outburst is the fellow's ill-glozed, mocking taunts, 
which his idtre words fail to convey on adequate 
Idea of. < 

* Something I am not aware of must have occurred to 

vex you,* resumed the simpering rascal, who was not 
at all put out or ruflled by my rudeness. ‘Ali, my 
dear Lin wood, I only wish for your sake that a like 
happiness to tliat which awaits my acceptanc^e ' 

'Two ladies,’ interrupted one of the prison ofilcers, 
throwing wide the door — * two ladies, with permission 
to see Monsieur Webbe, Englislinian.' 

X leaped aside into a recess, and the next moment 
in glided the brigfl^ presence of Marin Wilson. 
Harry Webbe sprang forward with outstretched arms 
to meet her, and she refused not his impassionod 
embrace. How coutd she, I afterwards argued with 
I myself, he beingMier almost husband, and in bonds; 
notwitiistnthling, however, which palliative consider- 
ation, 1 have ever since taken credit to myself 
for not having forthwith imirdcrcd the fellow with 
the heavy iron candlestick upon which my lingers 
closed with homicidal force. Madiiine DiiprJ, who 
closely followed Miss Wilson, caught sight of me, 
and imagining I was a partner in Harry Webbe's 
cell-domicile^ acknowledged me by a friendly nod, 
followed by a slight scream ns I rushed past her into 
the corridor — thence to the quadrangle — anywhere 
to escape from those poniard-like caresses, vows, kisses, 
tears ! 

Tlio Bourbon flag was still flying from the tower 
of St Thomas’s Cliureh — a great fact, to which niy 
attention was directed by one of the prisoners, who 
must have supposed 1 had not before observed it — a 
courtesy which 1 repaid, by a coarse malediction upon 
flag and Bourbons both. Like Mr Dickens's vivacious 
Panoy, I was just then violently wishing myself dead 
—a state of mind not at all conducive to political 
enthusiasm. After a dozen or two furious turns up 
and down the yard, 1 bethought me of Sicard, and 
not seeing .him, mode for our cell, passing the open , 
door of Webbe’s with hasty strides and uverlod glance, 
thougk it w’as impossible to altogether avoid hearing 
that tlie lovers were cooing and bi|,lingt laughing and 
weeping, all in a breath. 

1 was de irop again! Jacques Sieard and Made- 
moiselle Cldmenee were sighing, Bobbin.g, and em- 
bracing each other under the gaunt sanctinn of a 
tall,; largc-boncd, flerce-eyed Preiichwoman. Cldmence 
jumi^ blushing and confused; and Maitro 


I— I am a Pmdiman--^y<m— you knbiv to the ends 
of—- of my nails*; but some— somehoiv thsre Is some- 
thing in tears— tile— the tears of a 'charming, 
amiable maiden, which which melts the stouh^' 
heart! That is positive, demonstrable T 
'You bere!' I thundered, addressing the Prenoh- 
woman, from whom I had not turned my ^s ; * how 
dare you shew yourself here, Louise Fdron ?' 

'How dare I shew myself liere, Mr William Llnwood ! * 
retorted the virago. 'Well, I dare, that's alll Ay, 
and I shall dare much more than that, young man, if 
I And it useful or expedient to do so. Be advised by 

me Ah, mesdames, you are going!— our time 

must then be also expired. Come, Cldmence ! ' 

'Hblai!' spouted Harry Webbe, who bad entered 
the cell with Madame Duprd and Miss Wilson— 

' Pleasures arc like poppies spread, 

You seize the flower, its bloom is abed ; 

Or like the snowikll in the river, 

A moment white — theii melts for ever. 

Or* 

Tlio measured tramp of armed men approaching along^ 
the stone corridor arrested his hcroicB, and took the 
colour out of his cheeks, ‘llalte!* exclaimed a hec- 
toring voice of command just Without : the door was 
flung open, and at the entrance gleamed thq. bayonets 
of a company of grenadiers. The commanding officer 
stepped furwani, bowed slightly to the ladies, and 
requested tlie sergent de ville and chief jailer, by 
whom he was aecompanicil, to point out his prisoners. 

'They all tliyee happen to be here,* replied the 
sergent de ville. ‘Harry Webbe, Englishman,' ho 
continued, reading from a paper, and placing IKs hand 
upon Webbe's arm, 'capitally charged with breach of 
his parole; William Linvrond, capitally charged witli 
aiding the escape of said Harry Webbe, and further, 
with liaving travelled in Franco under the assumed 
names of Jean Le Gros and Louis Piron; Jacques 
Sieard, Frenchman, charged with having furnished 
said William Linwood with a false passport, and aiding 
his escape from justice." You have them all three. 
Capital lie Diibourg.* 

'What is the meaning of this?* exclaimed Madame 
de Bonneville. ‘What are you going to do with these 
young men, Monsieur le Capitaine ? * 

‘My duty, niodame,’ replied the officer, ‘is to 
conduct them before a court-martial now sitting, by 
whose seniencc they will be either shot or liberated 
within a couple of hours at furthest.* 


THE MONTH: 

'SCIKNCK AND A UTS. 

That sociology is a science worth studying, may now 
be accepted as a truth, after the well-deserved recogni- 
tion it has had in the social conference iit Birmingham. 
Was anything significant meant in selecting the town 
th.at makes all the muskets and bayonets for a demon- 
stration eminently favourable to peace, hostile only to 
social evils? Birmingham has already made attempts, 
after its manner, towards the solution of some social 
problems. Seven tliousand of its artisans are members 
of building societies; and a number more are about 
tor purchase Aston X^ark, containing a fine old Tudor 
mansion, about three miles from the town, to be used 
as a pcopIe*{| park. Truly they have need of it in a 
place so befouled by smoke ! Tlie Mechanios' Institute, 
which did not flourish, lias been replaced by 9 k Midland 
Jnstituie — an architectural ornament to the town— the 
'scheme of which, as its promoters believi^ involves a 
principle of real vitality. 

Among noticeable items of things soctnl, we 'find 
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from 41 . recently pubUthed leport, that in 1866 the 
visitom to Hampton Court numbered 161,764; and to 
Eesr Gardena,' 644, 140.-- A Korinal School of l>eei(tn 
ia opened at the South Kenaington Mnaeuni ; and from 
the aame eatubliahment framed boards, atripetl with a 
aeriea of colotira, have been aent to various public 
institutions in the metropolis and elsewhere, to test 
the effect of the atmosphere on coloured surfaces. One 
half of each board is glazed, and will consequently be 
affbeted by light only, while the other will exhibit the 
combined influence of light and air. Periodical obser- 
vations of the* several boards will bo taken. — The 
evening dasses at King’s College are re-opened ; and 
at the Working Men’s College, where llev. F. D. 
Maurice is still the principal. Observe, too, govern- 
ment are willing to allow two workjng-nien, students 
of this college, to compete in the civil service examin- 
ations. — ^The designs for subways, one of the subjects 
which our Metropolitan Hoard of Works have had 
under consideration, are on show at ti e Society of 
Arts. These subways arc underground passages or 
tunnels along the streets, intended to receive nil the 
gas and water pipes and telegraph wireh, and give 
access to sewers, without disturbing the surfac'e of the 
street — a frightful inconvenience in our busy thorough- 
fares. Some of the plans are highly ingenious, and 
embody a system of ventilation. by moans of existing 
chimneys. " Now that the Thnea lias bad a lender on 
the scheme, we may hope that sometliing will eume 
of it. — Endeavours for the public welfare Mo indeed 
advance, notwithstanding the * stringency’ in the 
I inoney-aiarket and disiurbniice of trade: Halifax hns 
scarcely got used to the novelty and pleasure of a 
jteople’s 'park, ere Blackburn is put inr imssessinn of 
a similar enjoyment ; and Wolvcrliurnpton, half-stifled 
! by the smoke of the * black country,’ has started a 
j Working Men’s College, with fair promise of success. 

I — And last, shewing what women can do when they 
I have a mind, female clubs against celibacy have been 
j formed in Var and Gironde on the other side of the 
Channel. Two hundred memlycrs constitute a club; 
they pay an annual subscription of ten francs eai:h, 
which provides a sufficient dowry for the happy few 
who may he married within the year. >Vitli such 
an unequivocal allurement, they all in time get hiis- 
! bands ; and to keep the club going, they continue their 
subscriptions for ten years after marriage. 

The decimal-coinage question is not forgotten: 
anotlier move in favour of it is to he made in the 
approaching session of parliament. — The dingy old 
museum at St Bartliolomew’s IIoB]iital has been 
renovated by Mr Owen Jones, and now the visitor 
or student walks through a cheerful and elegant 
apartment with facilities for examination heretofore 
impossible. On the other hand, tlie hospital sustains a 
loss in consequence of Dr Stenhouse being obliged 
to resign the professorship of clietnistry tlin/Ugli ill 
health ; his place is supplied by Dr Franklaud from 
Owen’s College at Manchester, a gentleman whose 
reputation ranks high among c1iemist.s. — ^The Photo- 
graphic Society having taken to themselves a local 
habitation — they achieved a name some time ago- 
opened their session in their new rooms, in Coventiy 
Street, which will serve for meetings, and fur their 
public exhibitions. The society flourishes, and so docs 
their art. Black leather is now used for photographs : 
by wliat is called the ^vitro-heliographic process,^ 
l&stureB are taken on slabs of porcelain ; and the sun 
mm made to supersede the draughtsman in prepar- 
ing wood-blocks for the engraver. The block is first 
wetted with a solution of alum, and dried ; then with 
n camel-hair' brush is washed all over with a glue 
composed of soap, gelatine, and a solution of slum, 
which keeps the wood firm and free from damp. The 
surface for the image is then placed for a few minutes 
in a sdtttion of chlorbydrate of ammonia, and exposed 


to the nitrate, after which the negative it Mid on, and 
ws tolled till a satisfactory impression appears, and this, 
having been fixed, the block is ready Ihr the engraver. 
This power of reproducing the images of objects 
implies, as is obvious, the most desirable accuracy of 
representation. And besides these we heat Of trans- 
parent enamel pliotographs, of which the picture ia 
preserved by enclosure between two plate^of glass* 
Notliing sftews better the popular appreciation of tlm 
photograpliic art than the success of the Architectural 
Photographic Association^ which, set on foot last May, 
now numbers six hundred members. As their naiqe 
indicates, tliey occupy themselves wit1i*taking pictures 
of buildings, and at times, of engineering works, for 
which purpose the art is peculiarly vahiaWe. What 
the Association have already accomplished may be 
seen in many print-shops: views of the principal 
public and private edifices from nil parts of Europe, 
and now we are told tiiere is *a certainty of the 
operaiioiis lieing extended into India, China, anti 
other f!ountries of Asia.’ Fhotography is used, too, by 
8iirge(?n8 to preserve the history of a * esse’ by a scries 
of pictures which shew the course of the disease or the 
cure. 

The Manchester Exhibition having beqn closed at 
the time fippointod, a meeling has been hold to decido 
what shall *1)6 done with the building. The question 
w'as left unsettled. We are glad to learn that, so for 
as ciin he at present ascertained, no loss will fall on 
tlic promoters of the great experiment— for experiment 
it was. 'riic Exhibition was open 142 days, during 
which time it was entered by 1,056,538 paying visitors. 
The receipts from all sources amounted to L.98,600; 
the expenses will hardly be less than L. 100, 000; but 
the Bide of the building and fittings will bring a con- 
siderable sum to thux*rpdit side, ^^he total of visitors 
is not so great ns was anticipateeV ; this, however, is a 
result which may he looked at from the circumstantial 
ns well as from the sanguine point of view. We say it 
advisedly, that the great mass of our^working-classes 
lack that necessary amount of previous quUivation 
which would enable them to understand and enjoy 
such a collection of liistorical portraits*' to say nothing 
of other works of art—as was exlnhited at Manchester. 
And w j should not greatly err if wc included a majo- 
rity of those who claim to rank above the w'orking- 
clns.ses in the same category. We arc of those who 
hold tiiat tile world will not go one jot tlie faster for 
being driven, and tlmt education has much to do before 
the time shall be ripe for the influence of pictures. 
Meanwhile, wc record tliat a statue has been erected 
to Madame de Sevigne at Grignan ; to the poet Moore 
— ^I’om Moore— at Dublin; one in bronze by Steell, 
in Edinburg]), to the second Viseount Melville; and 
one on horseback to Lord Hardinge, in the court-yard 
of Burlington Housii. This is about as congruous a 
situation for ii warrior, ns the front of the Horse Guards 
would be for a statue of Sir Humphry Davy. Luckily, 
tliQ equestrian figure is only to remain within the 
pr ■ Mnets of learning and science fur three months, to 
be a sight for the Londoners, hcf(tre it is shippeiMto 
its ultimate destination— Calcutta. 

Mr Alvan Clark of Boston, United States, hat mode 
a discovery highly interesting to astronomers : it is, 
that certain stars in seme of the northern coiistellationa 
which have hitherto been regarded as single, aft», lU 
fact, double; 6ifd it* brings matter to that important 
question respecting the changes stars undergo whieh 
are perceptible o^ly after the lapse of years. Stniye of 
Pulkowa, whose surviT^ of the heavens is well known, 
did not observe the stars here in question as double when 
he was constructing his st^ar chart«|l--Of discovering 
little planets there is no end ; we are now at the forty- 
ninth, to which the French atironomera have given tim 
name of Pales f the forty-fift^ is Eugenia^ in honour of 
. the empress. Will the emperor bbatow bis name on the 
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fl0M.?*or are globes not bigger tbim Paris too sxnill 
fi)r bk ambition ?— Piiotograpbjr is to aid astroooaij 
*yet further, and with a view to initiate a metli^ 
of determining the positions and magnitudes, the 
, Socieff/ of Sciences at Haarlem liavo offered a prize for 
' the best photographs of stars. Whether Mr Bond of 
Cambridge, MaasachUBetts, will gain the prize, we know 
not ; but lie succeeded so well some months ago in 
photogra^ing portions of the heavens, thatf the angles 
between the stars could be mensored on the plate.— 
Professor Wolf, of Berne, is about to publish tables 
of observations of the solar spots made in Italy and 
Germany during the last century, as ho is satisfied that 
they confirm his views as to the periodical recurrence 
t>f those spots witliin definite terms of years.— Mr 
Fom^ the skilful optician, has invented a telescope, or 
helioscope, which has no dark glasses, and in which 
the glare and heat ore so effectually neutralised, that 
observations can be carried on without annoyance to 
the gazer’s eye. Seen through this instrument, the 
spots on the sun resctuble bare patches of ground in 
a great field of snow. — Hansen of Seel)erg,i8 one of the 
most renowned astronomers of Europe ; his Lunar 
Tables, the result of long years of careful obser- 
vation, havg just been published, at the cost of oiir 
own government, in a large quarto volume,' copies 
ot which, under direction of tlic astronomer-royal, 
have been presented to observatories in all parts of 
the world. Herein science is benefited, and praise 
should not be withheld from those to whom it is due. 
Already, the Tables have proved of good account, 
Mr Airy having, by means of them, settled a question 
which has long baffled astronomers— namely, the exact 
date of tlie eclipse which took place on the day of the 
battle of Lariasa. It was May Ifi, oliO me. Tins may 
seem a dry question : it is, nevertheless, as the astro- 
nomer-royal says, ‘valuable, not merely for its chron- 
ological utility, but also for Us accurate determination 
of Ell astronomical epoch.* 

Some further advances liavo been made towards , 
utilising the elSbtric light. M. Legrand, engineer of 
the Prenen liglit-house Iraard, recently threw a beam of 
electric light from the heights at Chaillot into the 
Chomp do Mars at Paris, the illuminating effect of 
which was regarded as successful. The essential diffi- 
culty which has hitherto attended tlm use of carbon 
poiiits, is said to be overcome in the new apx)araiu8, 
in whidi mercury is substituted for cbarcoal. 

Messrs Sohuessel^^d Tlioiirct of Berlin are exhibit- 
ing their new ‘M-preveutive,* which is of such a 
nature that it protects alike the solkicst and lightest 
of combustible substances. Small tables and other 
articles of furniture painted wiili it may ho put into a 
large wood-fire for ten minutes, and sufier no hurt, the 
article being only ‘ partly carbonised where actually 
l^uohed by the fire.’ ‘Woodep shavings,’ say the 
inventors, ‘prepared with our secret, being thrown 
upon a brisk fire, will not catch fire.’ Slteels of papor 
will hum only nvliere left uiicoated ; muslin, linen, 
woollens, the materials of curtains and bedding, cannot 
he made to propngqte fire if but oucc rendered proof I 
by the preventive. Tlie substance, tiioy say, is cheap, 
and it ‘ may he applied to articles mixed with the 
colour during the process of dyeing, or with starch 
during that of wasliing.’ The appearance, of wood 
; prepered with it is not altered, nor has it any 
' unpleasant smell. ■ ' I 

Paper that will hear printing on without the usual | 
preliminary wetting, lias long been a desideratum ; | 
and we hear that such a kind of paper has not only ' 
been made, but that it has been worked up into 
j^uted books, imd published. Printers of all degrees 
.IteBl rfi|}(fice when it becomes as available at, the 
ocdiiiiiy sorts of paper. # 

4ifie Cjyclops has sail<^ to aid in laying down the 
Bed £[» telegraph.— Sir Ghailos Lyell is paying a 


geological visii of inquiry to VeiuvuiB: it; might be 
worth hie whilej on the way home^^lD examine the 
deposits of coal and iron-ore which Itave been 
discovered at the fbot of the Apennines.— Mr Btmwood, 
whose mining surveys wo have at times noticed, has 
lately return^ from a survey of the Chanarcillo mines 
in Chili, and with valuable information for the Geolo- 
gical Society of Cornwall, His kbours have thus 
taken him, in the space of twenty-three months, to the 
Himalayas, the Andes, to tlie Pyramids, and Niagara. 
— The use of sulplinr to clieck the tine-disease, in 
Portugal,. libs been found to protect the grapes at the 
expense of the wine, to which the mineral imparts a 
disagreeable fiavour. — ^M. Trecul, in a communication 
made to the AcadMe, on the Circulation in Plants, 
shews tiiat it is ‘the circulation which produces the 
vessels ; in other words, that it ia the function which 
creates the organ.’ — A suggestion has been made that 
the horse-cheatimt, being now in demand for commer- 
cial purpoaes, rows of horae-chcatnut trees might be 
planted with profit in the rural diatricts, by the road- 
sides, and in avenues across commons. But the best 
farmers say that we have too many trees already, and 
macadamisers dislike too much aheltcrfor the roads. 
Orchards, it is SHid, might also be formed on tlie slopes 
of railway-cuttings— a qiieation for the constructors to 
decide. I^mc years ago we mentioned that strawberry- 
beds would bo likely to eucceed on the s'lopcs; and 
travellers on the Great Western may now sec straw- 
berries growing in certain places on the sunny side of 
the line. — M. Brown-Sequard, a distinguished physio- 
logist, whoso name has more than onco been brought 
before readers of tho Journo/^ has demonstrated the 
view originally put forth by Haller, that the irrita- 
bility of the muscular system is independent of the 
nervous system — able to act without the co-operation 
of the nerves. He has now, he believes, established 
the fact, that the irritability ‘ depends on the action of 
the blood, rich in oxygen, upon the contractile organs’ 
of the muscular system. 

Alas for the hopes of bell-founders, clockmakers, and 
campanologists ! Biy Ben is cracked^ and just os the 
quarter-bells were all cast and ready to hang. We 
liope the accident is not ominous. On the other hand, 
the great gun, or monster mortar, as some call it, has 
been tried with astouislnng results iu Woolwich 
marshes. A charge of 100 pounds of powder sent the 
ponderous OC-inch shell 2250 yards; and with 150 
pounds it flew roaring far beyond the butt, and buried 
itself deep in the earth. — A patent process for blasting 
rocks by heat is announced; holes are bored in the 
rock, and then filled with a composition whidi splits 
the solid mass, not by explosion, but by the generation 
of a sudden and intense heat. — Accounts from Canada 
state that the works of the great Victoria Bridge at 
Montreal arc advancing favourably; and that the 
booking of emigrants through from England to the 
west at one charge is quite successful. 


THE LOST DIAMONDa 
I POSSESSED some valuable diamonds which liad been 
unset, and, as 1 was on a visit to Paris, I thought 1 
would have them rc-set. A friend— an old, dear, and 
valued friend— accompanied me to a jeweller’s to make 
duquirics as to what would be the cost The trades- 
man, after examining them carefully,' pronounced them 
to be of ^rcat valuer and said tlie cheapest^ fiarm of 
setting would come to about thirty pouiidf.' We did 
not, at the moment, decide about it^ and a^i ifoortly 
afterwards, business compelled me to leave Patis, I 
deferred the arrangement of my diamonds till my 
return. Just before I came away/.l .dianged my 
maid— an Englishwoman— for n Ertndi /Ms da] 
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the former ImTiiif matiimonial deeigni; and, 
conseqittently, ifbt being, quite willing to trust tbe 
stranger, I undertook to pack jewels, &c., mjrself. 
For this purpose, I had my jewel-case and desk 
brought to ,the drawing-room, and began arranging my 
ornaments and papers. Whilst I was thus occupied, 
two gentlemen called successively; tho latter being 
Dr S— *, the hriend who had accompanied me to tho 
jeweller’s. During the time 1 chatted with him, I 
took out tho diamonds, wrapped them in white paper, 
tied them with narrow ribbon, and sealed the tiny 
packet with wax. I tlien placed it in a small 
box, and put it into my jewel-case. At that very 
moment my maid asked if slic could speak with me, 

and excusing myself to Dr S , I left him ; never, 

of course, dreaming of locking up my half-packed 
jewels. 

I was absent a few moments, nnd found everything, 
apparently, as I had left it. I finished my packing, 
and the jewels remained in their hiding places till 1 
had reached, and been some diiys in London. I'lien 
the wish to have the diamonds re-set retu«‘ned, and 1 
went to seek them, in order to take thorn to llouiidell 
and- Bridges. I opened the case, lifted off the lid of 
the small box, and found the diamonds gone! 1 
searched every other box in the case, hoping I had 
mistaken their whereabout, but no — the diamonds 
were lost. 1 need not say how grieved and puzzlcil I 
was, and how inexplicable tlie loss appeared. No 
suspicion, hovrever, of the only person present ^at their 
packing distressed me; I should as soon have sus- 
pected my nearest and dearest relative. Some time 
elapsed ere I again found myself in Taris ; and then, 
from all .lides, I heard the fame of Alexis, the ^ subject’ 
whose trance-powers approached the miraculous. A 
strong desire and curiosity aM'oke in my mind to ask i 
hm if ho could, in his clairvoyant state, give mo any ! 
tidings of my lost jewels* 

I must mention here; that shortly after iny return to i 
Paris, I had received my former waiting -worn an back I 
again, and that I now made her accompany me to | 
Aloxis’s house. 

We were received with great civility by tho mes- 
merist, wlio, having thrown his * subject ’ into a sleep, ; 
desired me to place my hand in his, nnd ask him any 
question I chose. 1 obeyed, saying simply : 

* Why do I come to you?’ 

* Madame a perdue quelquc chose.* 

‘What is it?’ 

‘ All, jc vois ! A little packet it is of white paper, 
tied with ribbon, and with a green seal' 

1 was startled. 

‘What does it contain?’ I asked. 

‘ II contient dcs pierres blanv.‘lies. Kh ! des diamann /* 

* You are right ; now tell me — ^Where have 1 put it ? 

1 have lost it.* 

• ‘ Non ; madamo ne Ta pas perdu. Ellc a etc' bien 
voW.* 

‘Void! mais Can yon see the thief?* 

‘ Oui, madame ; il fait comme 9 a.’ And he mimicked 
so exactly the face of my old friend, that my attendant 
exclaimetl immediately : 

‘ O ma’am, it is Dr S 1* 

‘What is his name?* I asked breathlessly. 

‘His Christian name is the same as my own. lean 
see no more.* 

Alexander was my friend’s name ; tho clakvoyant; 
'Alexis. Need I say 1 left the mesmerist’s, after paying 1 
my napoleon, ihlly assured of the culpability of my j 
former friend. But what could* have induced such a 
10411 to rob. me? Some dire temptation it must have 
-been. I would giro him every opportunity of retriev- 
ing his error, but at the same time 1 would recover 
my lost diamonds. The opportunity for speaking to 
.Mm' occurred very shortly. We met a few days after- 
wards. Assuming a jesting air^ I laughed, and said : . 


‘By the bye, Dr 8 >, when do you intend to 

let me have my diamonds? You have carried on^ 
the jest quite long enough now, and given mo e, seme 
fright.* 

He turned deadly pale ; there was no mistaldAgMa 
change of countenance. # ; 

‘Your diamonds, Mrs ; 1 don’t know what 

you mean ! * * 

‘Why, you know you took them the nigiit l waa 
packing up — for a jest, of course— but it is aeaBy, < 
time to end it now. I know it wss you who did it.* 

* From a mesmerist, I suppose,* said lie, but without 
expressing the least indignation at the cliarge. ‘ KcaUy 
some day you will go mad about mesmerism I ' 

I confessed that 1 liad been to Alexis. 

‘ Well,* said he calmly, ‘ I shall go to him also.’ 

A few days afterwards he called on me, producing 
a written paper from Alexis, declaring that he did 

not mean Dr S by his description. 1 became 

indignant : 

‘You have bribed him to give it you !’ I exclaimed. 
‘1 also have, again visited Alexis, and was reproached 
by him and tho mesmerist for exposing them to a 
judicial trial for what they had told mo. I believe 
you have the diamonds; 1 insist on yoqr returning 
them.* 

Again hC grew deadly pale, and repeated: ‘I did 
not take them.’ 

1 was very angry. If ho had resented such an 
accusation ; if ho had been violently angry with me, 
or very indignant, I should have l)elievcd him fnno- ' 
cent; but that pale, troubled face, those calm, meek 

denials ! I rang the bell. ‘ Shew Dr S out.* And 

turning from him indignantly, I left the room. Of 
course, w’G met no more. 

Years rolled on. I Jliought I b^d lost both my friend 
and my diamonds. We were again in London. One 
morning my husband wanted soinething I had in my 
dressing-case. 1 carried it into his dressing-room, 
seated myself, and began looking for ft. At IcngUi 1 
opened tho little box, memorable for navixm held the | 
small white paper parcel. My husband will tell you 
that the next moment I startled him by a cry. 

‘ Whai is the matter, Emily ?’ 

‘ Oh : ’ 1 gasped, ‘ the diamonds— the diamonds ! ’ 

Yes, there they were : they had never loft llieir first 
hiding-place. It hapi>ened thus: The box hod a 
deep lid, the green wax was still wee wlion I shut it 
down; it adhered to the lid, thd remained there. 
Every time before, when I had removed tho lid, 1 had 
put it down ns I took ft oflT— the top upwards. -Now, 
by a strange chance, I turned the top down, and hdiohl 
the diamonds were within it. I leave you to imagine 
how griovod 1 was at my unjust suspicions of my dear 
oid friend. If I had kiiowm where to And him, 1 should 
at once have written^to beg his forgiveness. Happily, 

I at length heard of him. 1 was invited to dine with 
an old East Indian friend, who on my arrival said : 

*I have an old friend of yours staying with me— Dr 
S — 

‘ I am so glad. Shall I see him 2 ’ # 

* No. I told him you were coming, and he said he 
would dine at the club, for that you would not sit in 
the same room with him.* 

‘ Did he toll you why he thought so ? * 

‘No; he said y^ou were angry with him.* • 

Tho meck,sgencreiiB-hearted man had never even 
hinted at tho cruel injustice 1 had done him. Ae soon 
as I returned home, 1 wrote liim the most penitent 
of notes— and was forgiven. Thus 1 recovered &>tli my 
friend and my diamonds; but 1 have never t|nite 
forgiven mesmerism for the pain if^cauted me ; nor 
can 1 to this day explain wnat unaccountable 
means Alexis was able to teB all al)0iit my loss, and 
yet to be 80 grievously far o( tlie truth. 

1 must odd, that I grant to about the dlamoA^^ 
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and he would have giFen me a writ on Vr 8—^ hut. 
old ft’iendslifp prevented me frpm ezpoaing him in any 
'way. How rejoiced I was that £ had not done ao I 


• yrLOAit EKUons ik law. 

Vtrlkil and wtitten guaraniee.~^lt is commonly heljeved 
that if a mpn accompanies his friend to a shop, and passes 
his word tor the debt he may there contract, tlie i^ar- 
antee is good in law. But this is^a mistake : the purchaser 
is the person to whom credit is given, and the other can 
take the debt upon himself only by means of a writtru 
promise. 

Tender in paymeaL — If you offer to a creditor what 
you conceiaa to be the just amount of yonr debt, yon 
think yon have made a legal tender; hut that depends 
upon your discretion in making it. If you clog the offer 
with any condition, oven the stipulation for a receipt in 
fhll, it is invalid: a legal tender, to be good, must-be 
entirdy unconditional. 

Copper and silver a» tenders . — Yarious good stories arc 
told of revengeful dubtora tendering in cupper money the 
sums they were compelled to pay, and at so cridc;U an 
hour of the day that their busy creditors would almost 
rather have done without. But this is all fudge. Copper 
coin is not a^egal tender when the debt is of an .amount 
that can bo paid in silver or gold ; and even lilvcr is nut 
legal to the amount of mure than forty shillings. Bank of 
England notes are as good a tender as gold; but they 
again are convertible on demand at the Bank into gold at 
the mint price. 

Civil Kahility of drunkards . — We all know that offenees 
against the person are held to be aggravated rather than 
otherwise by their being committed under the iiitiucnce 
of intoxication; but it is less known that a drunkard is 
securely bound by his written deeds. The signature of a 
drunkch man is vltiair d otdy when the dniiikcnncsK was 
produced by tlio contrivafiee of those to whom the bond 
was given, or when the iiitoxicntioii went the length of 
depriving Itiiii entirely of reason. 

Plants belong t%. the ground . — When you give np your 
occupatiou^ of a garden, and do not choose that the 
trees and shrubs you have planted should become the 
property of the landlord, }(»u aro tempted to cut them 
down if you cannot remove tliein. Bon't; or you will j 
subject yourself to an action at law. heave your own , 
flowers, too, and your own box-borders, or i:lso iireparc to 
stand the consequences of a contravention of the law. 

Ladies, mind utheA juu are about ! — A lady thinks her 
i property is her owpW the marriage-knot is tied : but 
she is mistaken. r wHl tiio moment she has accepted 
tlie offer of marriage^ everytliing she po-ssessos, or Ls 
to possess in reversion, becomes the property of her 
intended; and no deed involving its transfer, exccuteti 
by her in the interval before marriage, is valid. The 
xeasbn is that the intended covenanted for herself and 
her havings at the moment of Uie engagement, and she 
has no right to disappoint liim.— 'these items arc con- 
densed from Mr Tinibs's Popular Ert'ors Explained, and 
serve as a specimen of the useful and sometimes curious 
'information to bo found in the book. It may be well to 
remark that, being matters of English law, they aro not 
•necessarily applicable to Scotland; 

irf 

POSTAGE ENVELOPES. ^ 

M. Firon tells us that the idea of a post-paid envelope | 
prifi^jiiteypfarly in the reipi of Louis XIV. with M. de 

elajhnv^o 1058 established (witii roya! approbation) 

private penny-post, placing boxes at the comers of 
streets for tlis reception of letters wrapped up in envelope^ 
which were to be bought at offices established for that 
purpose. M. de Velayer also caused to be printed certain 
ft^rins of hiUete or^ notes, applicable to the ordinary busi- 
"fleiB. among the inhabitants of great towns, with blanks, 
which were to be filled u;* by the pen with such speoid 
mailer as might complete the writer’s ohject. Pelisson, 
Madaw e de Sevign^'s friend, and the object of the honmt 


that *he abused 4ho privilege which men have of being 
ugly/ was amue^ at this kind of skeleton correspond- 
ence; and under the affboted name of Pisandre, he filled 
up and addressed one of Uiese forms to the celebrated 
Mademoiselle do Sonderi in her pseudonyme of Sappho. ' 
This strange biUet-doua is still extant ; one of the oldest, 
we presume, of penny-petst letters, and a curious example 
of a prepaying envelope.— Qtcarfrr/y Eeview, 


THE BABK HOUR ERE THE BAWHING. 

She rocks her baby to and fro, 

Crying aloud in anguish wild : ’ 

*1 cannot bear that deadlier wo, 

So, God of mercy, take mv child.* 

Poor soul ! her act belies the prayer 
She breathes into the midnight air — 

It is before the dawning. 

For while she speaks, her arms enfold . 

The babe with a still tighter clasp ; 

As fearing Bcatii, so stern and cold, 

Should hear, and rend it from her grasp. 

She knows not — ^werc that dark hour past — 
or hers, 'lis doomed to he the last, 

The one before the dawning. 

You had not wondered at Ihe pniyer. 

If you had seen that hovel poor, 

And known what she had suffered there. 

Since first the grim ‘ wolf’ forced the door : 

But the prayer speil ; the widow’s pride, ^ 

Of siekneas — not of Imnger— died, 

An hour before the dawning. 

Half thankful, half remorseful, now 
This (»n1y treasure, hers no more— 

Teara ruining on its m.'irblo brow, 

She lays upon her pallet poor, 

Then whispci’s : ‘ Would / too might die, 

And so together wc should fly 
'Po seek a brigiitcr dawning.* 

The dawning came, and with it brought 
Tidings of friends, and wealth I'estorcd ; 

'Phey fell scarce heeded, as she souglit 
Tlie little corpse, and o’er it poured 
Her wild lament, her ceaseless moan 
That such had found her all alone — 

Mo child to share the dawning. 

A hungry bee, will strive to sip 
Sweets even from a fiided rose ; 

Thus hangs she on the pallid lip 
So long, one almost might suppose 
Tliat she is striving with her breath 
To thaw away the frosts of death, . • i 

Which yield not to the dawning. | 

I 

And now she murmurs day by day : 

* O God, that 1 had learned to wait ; 

’Tis so much harder than to pray, 

* As 1 have found, alas 1 too late. 

I might have deemed the worst was past, 

And *hat dark hour niiiri be the lastii 
The one before the dawning.* 

BotbBvIce. 
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SUCCESSFUL PEOPLE. 
*Nothin<; succeeds like success,* snys the universal 
voice of Great Eritain, speaking from nil mouthpieces 
— especially loud from the great national speaking- 
trumpet, the Tiws newspaper. In all departments of 
humitii work and human play, Englishmen honour 
those who arc visiblv, conspicuously successful. 
Success is n sort of certificate of merit tliat every one 
can read ^nd understand. It is not written in Latin, 
intclligihle only to the few; but it carries the trans- 
lation of * dociissimus* and *optimiis* deep into the 
minds of the crowd. They honour the man who has 
done the thing he willed to do; quite ns often, too, 
they honour the man who has done n thing he never 
willed anything about, hut which he hit upon M>y 
lock,* AS men say. To succeed in the world is ii sort 
of religious duty with some folk— the only one they 
arc very assiduous in poribriuing. These people 
generally do succeed, because to will a thing strongly, 
to turn our liearts and brains constantly towards an 
object, is going more than half-way towards the attain- 
ment of it. 'J'licse i)eoplo arc prai.sewoithy— worthy 
of tlio praise tliey get. To smaved in ever so small 
.an uiidcrluking in life, argues the exercise of certain 
highly respcciabhi mor^J and intelleclnal qualities — 
courage, ]»er80veram;c, pat’cnco, self-doiilnl, uiid intel- 
ligent observation and rellcction. True, successful 
people are not always very great or very wise ; but it 
does not become the unsucecssful to disparage their 
achievements, as they do frequently, while they arc 
sick with envy at the result of these achievemeiils. 

The most common objects of so-called success in 
the world are, to make a foitiinc, to found n family, 
or to make one’s self famous. It is these objects 
steadily pursued for many generations by a large 
proportion of the British people, that has built up .and 
consolidated our materital prosperity, and has helped 
largely in pur intellectual and spiritual greatness. 

What a Yankee w'ould call ‘the eloquential capa- 
bilities* of success ill life are great. It W’oiild hear a 
deal of talking nhont; but we should consider much 
of whitt might, could, or would he said in its glorifi- 
cation as more talking for talking’s Bake--nt all events, 
in this countiy, wliere no one lives iipoii,t]ic fatalispi 
of the Turlc, but where we believe that a man, iit tlie 
common phrase, is the architect of his own fortunes, 
^practically, all saceossriil men in this floiintry put 
'forth the strength, intellect, and will that are neces- 
sary to succeed, and leave the rest to a higher power. 
They take cure to keep their pow^der dry, and then 
ppt their trust in Providence. 

* The race is not always to the swift, or the battle 


to the strong,* says the proverb. Solomon and other, 
wise old men arc gcntle-Iiearted. This saying was 
meant ns a kindly eneourngenicnt to the slow and 
weak, w'ho are really anxious to make the bfst of 
their deficion(‘y. The ‘always* is their qualifying ray 
of liope. Let it shine ever before them, and lead them 
on to the iilinost; hut let no ffiend tench them to 
over-value its promise. It is false kindneBs which 
would lead the tortoise to disparage the hnre’s speed, 
or make tlio little Jacks of everyday life believe that 
gianrs will be easily overcome by them. God made 
the Inw's of nature like tliose of the Modes and 
l\*rsians. Eire burns, water drowns n body heavier 
than itself, you do not gather grapes of '’'thorns, 
wisdom from fools, nor tender acts from tigers. Let 
those who contend in the battle and the race rest 
assured that the strongest and the sw'ifteat mmt win, 
if their other qualifientions bo a par with tliose of 
their opponents. It^is only whim they are unusually 
dc'fecUve in the will or power to turn their BU)ieriority 
to acconnt they can fail. Hence the astonishment 
of the world wh(>n its Snnisoiis aad Atalantas are 
defeated ; and the good-natured proverbs^ that cheer 
and encourage inferior people. ‘The race is not to 
the sw'fi, nor the battle to the strong.* Not alw'ays! 
So, courage, young Mediocrity ! Do your best — it is 
sure to he worth something to tiic world, surer still 
to he Avorth iminortnlity to your oivii soul. If you 
fail when voii arc doing your bef^ towards God, it will 
count f<»r you more than ten stiioisi^SBes in the eyes of 
the worhl. 

All lionour to the successful man who succeeds, as 
most men do, by fvir means ! A Biieccssful rogue is 
rarely siiccessfiil through a lifetime. Tlie brilliant 
instances of roguery in tlic last few years go far to 
prove that. We Arc willing to admire the manly 
energy, courage, and industry which docs eomctliing 
in the world. It is a beautiful thing to sec a human 
b< . " succeed in any right work — to see the requisite 
power put :t)rth in the fittest wyiy, and directec^ by 
adequate intelligence. Human skill in exercise has ait 
irresistible charm fur men; it Is beautiful as well as 
•useful ; anil Ave nil love it ; but we should love it no 
more than in luason. 

The siicce!)^(jil men of the world get credit for doing 
the AA'ork of Aie Avorld. That jiortion of it that lies on 
and above the surface they do, in their day and gener- 
ation ; but those aa'Iio haA'e this visible, tangible some- 
thing to shew for tbelr labour, generally owe much to 
the unheard-of labours of-their pre^peessors,.wlio have 
been tlieir navvies, and dug out rubbish, and laid the 
firm foundations of their eAlfiees. To labour is the 
lot of man, and no one gstns anything by shirking. 
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it tomethirif? supendded to the rewtrd |/| 
^ but the t^ue reward never faili the ttetdyt 
ioitett worker wboee power it equal to hit tatk. So 
much pork done buys toch and such wafses— health, 
peaces and competence. The tuccetsful man does more 
than tlm ordinary labourer ; having more than ordinary 
meant and faculty, he achieves a conepicuont work, 
and ,ie ho&oured of men. Uow it it that eS'ie world’s 
ittcceatful men are often— not to speak paradoxically 
-^disappointed men? Bfscause happiness or content 
bps not essentially any connection witli success in the 
world. If happiness be our being’s end and aim, the 
•nopesafiil men of the world do not hit that mark m 
often as tlidir admirers suppose. Perhaps because 
these admirers do not draw a distinction we wish to 
dmw. 

Success m the world is a different thing flrom success 
in liH^ although in many instances individuals have 
attaint both. These are they who noble ends by 
noble means pursue. Still, if the prizes and blanks in 
the lottery of the world were identical with success or 
Ikllnre in the objects of this eartlily existence, it would 
•be a sadder Ihe than it is on this planet of ours, which 
yet * goes sobbing through space,’ as the poetesays. It is 
> not so. Each man and woman among us— the feeblest, 
the least endowed with good gifts — may live a life, 
develop his. powers to the utmost of his means, and 
exercise them not all for self. He will then liave suc- 
ceeded in life, done the best with the earthly mantle of 
bis soul ; and he will not wish to throw it up in disgust, 
or say to his Maker, ' Why hast thou formed me tlius ?’ 
To quote the expression of Balzac, in speaking of dis- 
content in life and suicide: *L(i vie est un vetement; 
guand il eat aale on & broaae; quand U eat trou6 on h 
raecommode; mais on reaie vetu iani qu^on pent* (Life is 
a garment ; when it is dusty, we brush it ; wlidh it is 
torn, we mend it ; but we remain clothed as long as 
we can.) This is'bot taking a high view of the matter ; 
it is merely making the best of a bad matter ; but the 
life is DO such bod matter as the cynics declare. It is 
quite poMiUe for mere ordinary folks like you and me 
to achieve a great success in life, though wc arc unsuc- 
oessfbl in the world. * Greater is he that ruleth his 
own spirit than be that taketh a city.* To rule one’s 
own spirit^ is to succeed in life— to live royally. Such 
self-aubjection begets^love and confidence in others. 
Women esiMScially ewng to those who are self-reliant 
and modest It is true that some women love tlie proud 
mod ambitious man who moves heaven -and earth to 
compass his own honour; but such love is earthly in 
Its nature, and dies out with prosperity or notoriety. 
Many a great man, too, has been unsuccessful in the 
vrorlA but has lived successfully, working ever towards 
a liigh end, and pioneering the way ibr those who 
•hair msdee a successful work before the world. The 
alcheinistB of the middle ages were many of them of 
this class; they did not deem their lives wasted or 
unsttcoessinl, though they did not achieve their definite 
purpose. The true way to succeed in life is to find 
out what God has fitted us for doing, and to do that 
as persisteiitly as we can through all the lets and 
hinderances of our own nature, and the circumstances 
over ‘.vhicli we have no control. We may fail in the 
~ Ts work wc hoped to do, in Uie labour we 
re can learn to bear the disappointment, 
something that may prosper with us. We 
ourselves by reflecting tiiat another will 
what we had hoped to do, and that we can 
i his wo|[th, and praise him more meetly than 
could w'lio had not laboured in the same field, 
wo live in tliis splritniiwe can never ‘fail’ in life— 
OTor sink down to wreiehedness and weak despair, 
t will not make us unhappy to bean tiie sad laments | 



of the poets ovsr te.mutaMlity of tbia li^t ;WjB caU;. 
listen to SbalmpemVmfiliuufeoly my-r \ 

When 1 consider miything ihat grows ^ , i 

Holds in perfection bs^ a little moment, 

Tliat tbk huge state prfeenteth nought but > 

and we can sympathise in it; but not so fer as tp^ 
forget that this rapid passing on from one stage to 
another of existence is merely a sories of developments^ , 
of which what we call death is the closing one on earth 
— probably the opening one in anotlier life. Success- 
in this one consists in bearing with intelligent resig- 
nation, and working with intelligent energy, all that 
we are called upon to endure or to do. The two kinds 
of successful people— those who succeed in the world, 
and those who succeed in life — meet each with their 
reward: happy are they wlio succeed in both. 


DROWNED, BUT NOT POUND. 

Wn are told tliat such are the numbers of London 
corpses now conveyed by the ‘Funeral Trains,’ that, 
upon arrival at the necropolises, the coffins get separ- 
ated, and the processions mixed, so that you are as 
likely to be following another party as your own dear 
departed to his or her long home ; a misapplication of 
sentiment sufficiently mortifying when you become 
aware of it, but not involving any lifelong wretched 
uncertainty, such as is suggested by the heading of 
this paper. Fancy tho horror, even in tlie case of 
our dearest and nearest, of meeting him or her, ou a 
sudden, above ground, whom wc had concluded, years 
ago, to have been under water! Leaving out of the 
question our being her or his male or femalv relict, 
and our having chanced to marry again in the interim, 
or having published his or her Eemaina^ without the 
smallest regard to private feelings, and taking tlie* 
matter under as onlinary circumstances as such a 
thing can be taken, so that the little rencontre may 
occur in the most mitigated manner— not by moon- 
light or by twilight ; not in Finsbury Square nor on 
Salisbury Plain, but — ^in Cheapside upon a Monday 
morning, yet how horrible is the bare idea of it I It 
is doubtful, perhaps, whether, broad noonday and 
crowds of people going about their usual avocations* 
would not heighten, by contfest, the terror of such a 
sight. As our gaze fell upon him or her, upon the 
opposite side of the roaring street, whom we had- 
Sieved to be five fathom five iu ocean, and to 
have suffered a sea-change these many years, hew 
suddenly the hand would drop with which we were 
receiving our change, or with which we were hailing 
our omnibus. TJie poet has truly written that^ for- 
the most part, such supposed guests of Pluto (or 
Davy Jones) would find but an iron welcome upon 
their return. But aupposinq that one had baon their 
heir, and had apent the policp of their life->ineurancei I 
wonder what the poet would have said about it them, 
Having myself been secretary to a life-assurauoe- 
company for many years, I know sometbing about 
these matters. We, the company, are most unfeiga- 
edly distressed at the death of any of our customer^ 
but we feel. a satisfaction, melancholy indeed, but still 
a great satisfaction, in seeing the body, before we pay 
the piper— the policy. Within the present century,, 
and soon after I was appointed to the Grand National 
and Provincial Costermongers’ Friend SocieW, occurred 
the following circumstances: Tiie.G. N. P. C. F. 8. did 
not confine itself to benefiting costsrmongsfs, of . 
course, but look everybody's life it could get; lunongst 
others, that of a young tinman, name, ^bert Noggins,^ 
residence, Ipswich ; peculiarity, weakness in the left 
leg— for. which he wore an elastic stocking— lueurenoe^ 
four hundred pounds : a large sum for « tinman, we 
thought, and be sure we stn^ It on to the premium, 
on account of the eUstie stodclsg. He told our 
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mwer to tho usual questions, that hls^ 
unele bad died .*by accident*— tumbled off a tree with 
a, rD{ie round Ins neck, as we discovered afterwards; 
and ee that sort of disease is in some measure 
liereditary^ we' were extra particular. 

In rather less than five months after his admission, 
we received a letter from* Joseph Kompns, his cousin 
and execmtor, written on mourning note-paper, in a 
blacdc-edged envelope^ with a black wafer: 

• Ipswrnii, Novtmlitr 2. 

‘ Gbntlemek— I regret to have to inform you that 
my dear cousin Robert was drowned last evening at 
Lowestoft, while bathing from off the beadi.* 

* Drowned ! * said our manager ; * oh, he doesn’t say 
whether ho *s found.' 

So I wrote an answer of condolence to Joseph 
Noggins, saying tliat the company would like to shew 
their respect for tbe departed, by sending down some 
trustworthy person to attend the inquest. We were 
referred, by return of post, to tho advertisement 
columns of the Times^ wherein we read that L.2.5 
rewanl was offered fur the recovery oi tiie body of 
Robert Noggins, and L.2 for that of his watcli. The 
unfortunate deceased, with a sort of foreboding, as 
it almost seemed, of his affecting end, had lately 
insured liimself fur tiie same amount of L.40() in two 
other offices besides our own ; so that the three coin^ 
panics clubbed together, and instead of replying ro 
the lawyers’ letters, wlii(;h daily arrived, upon the 
subject of the policy, vre sent down a detective officer 
to Lowestoft. > 

This was what tliat gentleman gathered there, upon 
the Bta-shore and other places, sauntering about, as it 
might be pleasure-seeking : That Robert Noggins had 
been residing at Lowestoft for a fortnight previous to 
his untimely death, having been recommended to try 
sea-bathing for his weak left leg; that he did bathe 
every day, and somctimei in tho* morning, not from 
a machine, but from the beacli ; that lie bathed from 
the beach as late as seven o’clock upon the Ist of 
November at high-water, and was never seen after- 
wards ; his clothes were found above high-w’ntcr tnark, 
but not his watch and not his elastic stocking: 
moreover, he had taken a great bag with him when he 
went to bathe ; that the fishermen all assert that they 
have had no experience of a Lowestoft body not being 
found ; that since L.25 had been offered for this par- 
ticular * party,’ they have done their best both inshore 
and upon the landbanka, and believe the melancholy 
event to he all gammon. To this opinion, our detective, 
in conclusion, cordially assents. The three companies 
accordingly resisted Cousin Joseph’s several claims, in 
the absence of more certain, proofs of Robert's demise, 
and received, in due course, notice of action. 

After an interval of six weeks, a letter arrives from 
the enemy’s solicitor, with news that the body is found 
— found in the river Humber, at Kingston-upon-Hull, 
and the inquest is to be held -upon it on the following 
day. Off I itart, within an hour, northward, by 
express train, in company with two of our clerks ; the 
distance is so great that fast as we travel, we don't 
arrive at Kingston in time. The inquest is closed. 
We have an interview with the coroner, and he declineji 
to interfere. . Tho cousin of the deceased and two inti- 
mate flriende have identified the body upon oath, and 
every l^al regulation has been complied with. Then 
caid we i * We suspect fraud ;* and laid before iiim our 
reasons for suspecting it. At last, he consentecl to the 
reoptmiiig of tho inquest for one day; in the meantime, 
and unknown to the other party, we got permission, for 
a neigiibouring surgeon to examine the corpse very 
particularly ; wo got counsel, the next morning,, to 
eross^rexamine the witneesee very partionlarly also. • 

* How did they identify the deceased person f’ 

*By ilia forehead, which wae a remarkably high ong.’ 


' And was tiiat ’—with indignatioU-— '.the solo ground 
upon which they had come into that oouit. and taken 
oath?* 

‘No; the deceased pprson had xemarkeldy long 
nails, and the corpse hod very long nails aleor There 
was the mark of an elastio stocking, -jioeh as the 
deceased was known to have worn, still traoeaMe upon 
the lef\. leg ; and fourthly, there was a tooth miithig 
from the lower jaw, and the deceased wdh knopmi do 
have had a bottom tooth extracted.* 

Our own medical witness then deposed* 

Had carefully examined the corpse upon the prpwd- 
iiig evening, and did not consider tliC forehead to be a 
particularly high one ; it was neither a high foreheed 
nor A low forehead ; tliore was no mark^of an eUs^ 
stocking upon the left leg, so far as he fitness) oontd 
observe, at all ; with regard to the length of tiie natis^ 
tlie corpse hud not any nails whatever (sensation); 
noverthelcss, tho action of abater during a long period, , 
which liad destroyed tlie nails, had bared the skin' 
beneath in such a manner as to give the appearance of, 
long nails, )icrhap8, to a superficial observer. Fourthly, 
hud examined tho lower jaw very minutely; and 
although there was a space between the middle teetli, 
it arose from a decayed tooth whose stump was still 
remaining ; no tooth in tlie bottom roif had ever been 
extracted. 

, Our counsel pressed these contradictory assertions 
upon tlie attention of the jury, and commented upon 
the exceeding improbability of n body drowned at 
Lowestoft finding its way post the .Wash and other 
convenient inlets to Kingston-upon-HfulI. . Finally, he 
threw out the deliiuile suggestion that Joseph Noggins, 
being, ns wc bad discovert, a sexton, liad opportuni* 
tics of setting bodies afloat which were not erQoyed 
by everybody. All this opposed to the fact that the 
cousin and the twd^rienda stilr swore to the similitude 
of their dear departed as stoutly as ever, so bewildered 
tho jury, that they returned an opch verdict, to the 
effect tliAt there was not aiifficient evidence to estab* ^ 
Hall the identity of the body. * 

On the next dn}% the corpse was lliterred with 
considerable pomp, its three identifiers in deep mourn- 
ing .*ind tears following it in three funeral-coaohes to 
the church-yard. One thing only was wanting to 
prove their entire conviction tliat it was poor Robert 
Noggins and no other, and that was, that they resol- 
utely refused to pay the fisherman who found 'it tiie 
L.35 reward advertised for itp recovery; and under 
these circumstances, the G. N. P. C« F. S. consider! 
itself also justified in not paying the policy. 

FROM ANCONA TO LORETTO. 

The fiimoiis /?rj7ffn Casa, or holy house of Loretto^ 
Ihis long boon recognised as the piiucipal attraction 
of the Marche ; indeed, it is so well known to touriste, 
that I should have left iny excursion thither unre- 
corded, had not this omission rendered my piotnre of 
(»cal manners and customs incomplete.* Little M 
the Ancoiiitans arc given to locomotion, I nevqr 
an instance of one who had not visited the shrine at 
least once in liis or her life, whilst many moke U a 
point of conscience to repair thither every yOar. The 
distance from Ancona by the high-road is tweuty 
miles— a journey of five hours, In that countrjeof ete^ 
hills and flew qpaclies; but travellers are genendW 
disposed to overlook the tedium of the way In thev 
admiration of the scenery it discloses. Few, however, 
have any conception of the still more picturesque 
features of tbe circuitous route through which, one 
lovely evening in June^* we puisi^ our pilgrimage to 
Loretto. ^ 

Tliere was nothing vei^borigtnal or brilliant in ear 

• See CnamhtrifB Jbiriial, Nos. Ul, M6^ 187. 


OHAMBEES’S JOUENAIi. 


I'be y fiimily— the same with whom w® 

uratt' to tlie rural cliristeniiig— joined, the eat^iedition, 
( 90 * adventurous for any of our Italian friends; 

the consul, the Glievalier V , this time escorting 

his wife, and lively l^olish daughters, very proud, as 
he protested, of the charge tny uncle hud delegated 
to Jiiin ns '‘his representative towards my cousins 
and unworthy self. He was a good man, that dear 
chevalier, la every acceptation of the term^ but his 
sphere was certainly not a^ scranihling gipsying 
enterprise, sucii as we contemplated, and his presence 
would have proved hopelessly depressing, had it not 
been for the antidote furnished by the indomitable 
spirits of a lieutenant and two little niidshipnion 
belonging to^n English frigate lying in the harbour, 
who bad obtained permission to accompany us. The 
fair hair and ruddy chocks of the middies, reminding 

Madame V of her own absent boys, liad pleaded 

irresistibly in tlieir favour; their extreme juvenility 
too, slie argued, screened her from any breach of 
the convenances she was always so solicitous to 
maintain. As to the young lieutenant, he was a 
mari^ied man, carried about his baby's likeness in 
a locket, and spent fabulous sums in presents for 
bis wife. No anxiety could tlicrofore he felt on his 
score, no drcifll of exciting the remonstrances of a 
certain black-browed parish priest, who, I wery well 
know, left the poor lady no peace on the impropriety 
of throwing her daughters into the temptations of 
English male heretical society. 

It had been arranged that we should walk tlie first 
five miles of the way, with the exception of tlio 
consolessOf who was provided with a donkey, as far as 
an uno(!eupicd country-house, kindly placed at our 
disposal by its owners ; thence, after iiecdful rest and 
refreshment, w'e wore !(> ascend the Monte (^Ancom^ a 
lofty mountain, famed *ior a Trappist convent on its 
summit, and a magnificent range of prospect. To 
reach the top before daybreak, in order to see the sun 
rise, was an essential feature in our prograimne; it 
was the only 8ubji\:t connected with nature on wdiich 
the Anconitdns ever shewed any eiithusmsm. ^vcral 
of our acquRintances had, in their youth, they told us, 
braved the exertion and loss of rest to w'itness the 
levata del sole from the mount. Others regretted they 
had not the energy to Httcm])t it. None ridiculed our 
undertaking. I felt very curious to behold what awoke 
such unusual admiration. 

We were all in a cheerful mood, and nut a little 
diverted, as wo passed through tlie narrow streets on 
our way to the gate, at the astonisliiiiciit ex. ited by 

the appearance of Alndamc V on a very auf tv d 

chair-saddle, upon her long-eared steed. The .>n}c 
fiocked to look at her with iinrestraiiied curiosity, ill 
the consul turned suddenly round, and apostrophising 
the gazers, inquired sternly, whether they considered 
the foreign custom of riding upon an uss more wonder- 
ful than their own of being driven by a cow. The 
justness of this reasoning, or rather the energy with 
which it was enunciated, having produced an instan- 
taneous effect in the dispersion of the crowd, we were 
suffered to proceed unmolested, followed by a second 
donkey laden with provisions. 

Our route, immediately after quitting the town, lay 
near the cliffs forming the line of coast behind the 

R . which Ancona is built, in singular con- 
dy beach extending nqrthwngd towards 
Pesaro. Sometimes the road quite 
:e of the precipice, and deviating from 
I of the cliffs, would change the marine 
landscape, and lead to paths shaded 
(lowering hedges, admitting occasional 
antaihs in tlie distance. 

[t two or tl|ree miles, our course lay 
nesween hedges, screening the possessionif or 
tmall mrmii, into which th6 land is' subdivided from 


the rood. It 'was rapidly growing dark ; fur it muat 
not be forgotten there is no twilight in Italy, and th^ 
moon was not yet visible ; ao wo had nothiijig to do 
but admire the fireflies which the midshipmen ruth- 
lessly persisted in ensnaring in their caps and handker- 
chiefs, or laugh at the efibrts of tojffimr marie, as our 
frieiirls had named the young lieutenant, to sustain a 
conversation in French. No fear of robbers crossed 
our minds; the consul and our countrymen were 
armed, it is true, but more ns a security against 
danger in the vicinity of Loretto, than in the unfre- 
quciited districts we were traversing, where there were 
no travellers or wealtliy liouseliolders to attract the 
gangs which swarmed on the papal liigliways. 

At last, after the consurs lamentations on the 
weariness of the way began to find an echo in our 
own hearts, we emerged from a narrow path, shut in 
by steep banks, upon the casino. But it was not 
on its open doors, or the hospitable lights kindling 
for our reception, that our eyes were turned. I do not 
remember being ever so enchanted by any view as that 
now presented to ns. I know not whether daylight 
would rob it of any portion of its beauty and soothing 
ini! lienee ; 1 can only speak of it ns it impressed me 
then — so calm, so pure, so still. We wene standing on 
the verge of a lofty clifl* that stretched precipitously 
forward like a crescent, and formed a bay on whose 
waters the moon, whicli had just risen, poured a flood 
of trembling silvery light i while on one aide, dark, 
uniiiioiis, and frowning, rose the mount, projecting far 
into the sen, and towering in its sullen grandeur above 
the rippling waves ivhicli bore tbeir snowy wreaths 
of foam In tribute to its feet. Clear and defined 
against the moonlit sky, willi no trees or verdure 
to clothe its rocky steeps, there was S(>*ot*tlii g inex- 
pressibly sublime in the aspect of tlii; .inintnin, and ! | 
the lonely character of the surro*’ -ding scenery. No • 
sound invaded the perfect quietude of tlic 'mur except 
the reverential murmur of the sea, and faintly in the 
distance, the voices ol some fishermen, whose barks j 
were gliding forth, their sails filling with the cvcnin<( i 
breeze, and glistening in the moonbeams, 

Tim preparations for supper were soon completed. 
Tlie pcasiuits left in ebargo of tlu: bouse bad eggs, and 
fruit and wine in readiness, and Madame V-—— had 
taken care that our ilonkey's panniers should contain 
all the substantial requisites for a repast. The mid- 
shipmen delightedly Buix;riii tended the laying of the 
fdoth, and tlien summoned us to tabic, where their 
bibations of the sparkling Muscated profusely supplied, 
did credit to the excellence of our friend the conte’s 
vintage. 

When the meal w\'i8 over, tlio old contadinn, who 
ofllciated as lioiisekccpcr, ^ her Sunday costume and 
strings of pearls donned in honour of our visit, recom- 
mended us to take a little sleep liefore midnight, 
nt which hour we were to set out for the mount in 
Ai/wct— those priinitive-sljiiped carts drawn by oxen or 
cows that 1 have elsewhere minutely described. This 
reasonable advice the consul forthwith enforced by 
example as well as precept, and was soon slunibering 
sonorously on a sofa in the dining-room. Not feeling 
inclined to follow his admonitions while the moonlight 
llione almost as bright ns day, wo all preferred explor- 
ing the casino and strolling in its vicinity, accom- 
panied by the dear patient consolessa, who evidently 
did* not think the convenances permitted her to lose 
sight of us, and consequently protested that she was 
not in the least fatigued. 

The house Vas soon looked over. No arm-eha!ra» 
no couches, no ottomans; nothing but stiff high- 
bneked cane sofas, that seemed intended for any- 
thing but repose. There was a billiard-room, and a 
little chnpel, or rather recess, divided by a pair of 
folding-doors from the principal sitting-room, where , 
moss was celebrated when the family were in tlie , 



conntrr: bnt wc could discover no books or truces of uncoveringr, made the sig^ of the cross, end then 
mi^it resemblingr a library. In fnct, ns I have before Dung themselves weariedly upon the ground, screened 
remarked, as most Italians consider reading a stndy, hy a low parapet from the wind, which circled 
. and have no idea of it as a recreation, all appliances in keen gusts nroundj while we took, fof^i upon 
thereto are generally left behind when they cotno pro- the sea, and the glowing light that was stcjiuiig last 
fetsedly in search of health and mental relaxation to upon It. • 

their vifeygiature. From six weeks to two months is Brigliter and brighter grows that radiance^ unt 1 f,,iis 
the utinnat amount of time tlicy devote for this pur- hy the lifting of ii veil, tlie distant p«iks of , 
pose. Wliat with looking after their farms and a litth' moiintains on tlie opposite Dalinutian shores becomo 
shooting, the men get Ihrougli this period with tolcr- distineily visible, tiirown into bold relief by the 
able satisfaction; to the ladies, it is always fraught illuminated background, and we span the breadth and 
with intense ennui. borders of the beauteous Adriatic., Fleeting as a 

■ The resources of floriculture witli rare exceptions, dream is that unwonted spectacle, forlo! the glorious 
nro unknown to the w'oiiien of tlie Marche. 'J’hero sun has leaped upwards from his mountain-bed, 
was one lady, of rank in Ancona who had laid and the glad waters quiver and exii)^ bciienth his 
out a garden at one of licr country-houses with con- presence. TTigher and higher still he rises, and Night 
sidcrahle taste. It was the onh' innovation I witnessed flies seared before him, as if seeking a rofiige in that 
upon the orthodox quadrangular enclosure, fenced in v.nguc dim space where yet she holds her sway. It is *' 
by high walls with espaliers of hjmons, and little a woudrons contrast, the golden sparkling sea, and 
three-cornered flower-beds, intersected gr.avel -paths, sable land, miture’s mingled waking and n*po 8 G— but 
which graced a few of the rasini of the wealthiest short-lived as wondrous, for like the gradual uprolliiig 
proprietors. Her example, liowever, f*>-iiid iio imi- (»f a scroll, so does the d.ark ness ’recede which covers 
tators; and with a soil and clininto exquisitely adapted the face of the fair and wide-spread prospect; and 
for their eullivation, flowers reeiMvc less attention and linnilcts and towns, hills and valleys, Adds thick with 
ftoeni less prized in the Iloinau states than in any other corn, olive trev'S :md vineyards, *Bcem«to start into 
I ,vt •>f Italy. ll(‘re, in this secluded villa, where the being while we gaze. 

and oeeupation -iltendant on sncdi a pursuit The pl^'isants pninfed out cxullingly a number of 
voul.'l have the i-eariness of the coiite.«?R.Vs towns distiiigiiishabhs with the uaktMl eye — Osimo, 

b.!'ii‘Mim^*nt from .h. lUa-s hsnl snu IN, and stilling Loretto,lteeanali, Maeernla, besides many others, all 
.■ I 111* /Sphere which ’•■‘•nier An.ona, during flic ho!le<it with an individual history of their own, in feudal 
n'Oiith-s, .-i .'•’oniewh.it ou' stn.Tnhlo Klysium, a small times having lioasted an independent e.vistonce, and 
; V.. . ,i .'?!r,Mh\ijic the hoii''’e, a h'w rose-ijushe.q ph-jnttMl waged petty wars with each otlier. Xearly a hundred 

■"•ges, and "AO or llipv eohwehhv arhours. towns and villagis are said to he disc •* e.ihlc fr<)in this * 
: •vhhriei.'^ of or:i.'»nu'ntal gardening w'o lieiglit: hut it was not on any of thes' ;n p'utieular 

' ' nc. that the .attention of a Strang: r would l.n admiringly 

' 1*. idiiig] '\v hejii.l the sloiv di.igjiug of directed, hut inlhe’-to tlie gr»:d panoramic ellect of 
, * 1 { 'ii -xnlly (ho juasfiiHH of the .s/o.?*- lie whole, hnunilcrby it« unrivalled baidcgroniul of 

up *'.11? I AO ’-i.'ci to the gate, ^latlri.'^isip weio Apennines risim’- lo ten '.e* ucc sneeersion, till the 
: •!{. tin* l)ottoMi oI‘ vveh, rn '.vliieli w'i» v.-ere last range l>h n .'tb th. «,'Ouils. 

; , I ? I,<‘r Mad 111 * V — h.nl earofnlly arran: ed After dy s. 'i i iirvey — ij^was much lunger 

jl the ' La find .shawl • l.e, p ./ v i.t can! foresaw would aeeording •> '.■ ei-f v iht-r’s imp.’iiieiit calculation, in 
er • i . h._ "c i« ol: oi.r phiee«, and in tuod wliieb he v *• • vUii hy ihvM idshipmen — wc prepared 

! cariif^t eo!iimtiu,v 'I *i*e t, j’leiorc l(»*ig, ilu* lo d.*;j:;rl. a /‘ er liidTmg farewell to our hirocei, wc 
oxiraordinaiy and u .ll{^••’ssa^y pt'’ei)n«‘‘'S of the road i d ’--. '' .• d noon the oj'po.sitc side of the mount on foot, 
bcenme api iA-iiL. W'illi a .liiigular di linnee of siH ; .••• •.':*.i’,e’»ieil (-nly hy a boy to net as guide, and not 
enginc Tiiig. it was carrie i aliruplly up Lo tbo tops oT ' vritlu/.it esstiuj: mnny lingering looks at tin? coui'ent, 
bills, meri.ly to deseen*! wiih <oiTespoiidii!g rapidity on and h*n dn*’ for a climpic of those white-robed monks, 

I the other side, ri miinling me more of the Hr.ssian wlio—eaeh i.adfited in Id^ ow’ii cell, and 0(!eupicd in 
I sliding mount.iins than any other illustration I <’aii »he eultiv.al'on of tl." patch of ground wiionce be 
think <»lf, and o^’casionally hefoiniug fo di.sagree.ably •iiTiv^'.s hi- 'ir-si-.lcne.* -landing no eoiiiiiiunion of 
perpendicular, and so dislres:<ir.L', to the poor eo’.v.*!, whi !i spo.'ch v 'hint the j '‘I’lnipsion of the superior, except 
panted loudly at every ^lcp, that we <»nen pre.riTi\*d o,i tliiee »•: •at i>i 'd* t!,c year, and never per- 
getting out to w'alk, fo overtasking their strength ; jo" lied m ^ \ ' i‘*c w tls of the convent, have 

and I'iskiiig our own safety. j iv .w !.*»’■' • • ir< 0 ives to a foretaste of the 

j When the moon went dow'n, tin* air heeamc t’ ill. : *in- ’ »■' ni. of tlic to nb. 

raid all of UR gave tokens of weannes.-. j: • > • I . pn-t. walking brought us to Umuna, 

approacheal three o’clock, our (*oiiilurtors '.innigcs were to he in readiness to convey us 

to a faint break in the horizon, urged us ti* Ji; -i n j : .T' ^ me ei/uiitry to I^oretto. Formerly of some 
our steps, as day would .*?oon be \lawning. 'ri nc. | *:• 'lort ne o as an episcopal see, ITmana is now 
admonished, a few minutes <'f hri^ik Avalkini* hrought ...iced to a mere harbour for iijihing-hoatB ; still, 

HR to the top of the mountain, which, so far as wc however, eontnining some handsome though tialf- 
coald distinguish in the dull graync.*:s perv.'iding every ruined hnildingR, and having its grass-grown piazxa, 
object, was an irregular platform, on three sides over- dingy enfle, and nristoeratic loungers. The bishopric 
hiinging the sen, and on tlio fourth commanding a* ha*? been merged in that of Ancona, but the palace 
w'ido dark boundless expanse, on which the blackness yet remains, .n readiness for an occasional mstoral 
of night still rested. A little lower down, in a slid- visitation. 'Wc had been courteously promiBcd wc 
tered hollow, amid dusky grove.s of evergreen, cold, shoiiM find ft ^perf for our reception ; and dusty, tired, 
stern, and desolate, rose the ivliitc walls of the cele- .ami hungry, wi.* were glad to cross its thceshold. 
brated Trappist monastery. The strange^ales current Tbit before allowing us to sit down, the old couple 
of the austetities of its inmates and of the disappoint- ' who h;ul charge of the paUt^izo insisted on conducting 
xneiit or remorse which had driven them to its seclusion, us through all the upartmci.is, that wo might see the 
seemed appropriate to the surrounding gloom and tlie heat Accommodation they bad to •fibr was placed at 
spectral aspect of the building, when tlie tones of the our disposal. Accordingly, we were forced to per- 
matin-heli broke the oppressive silence that prevailed, ambulate long corridors arA iimumerablo rooms full 
and the Avt Marut dd giorm summoned the monks to of doors, opening one intottlie other, through which 
their orisons in the clioir. Our guides, reverently it seemed Vain to search for one that was nut simply 
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a^MMge to die rest. The bd^ 

uneven; end the farnltai^^ii|iB|^^ ' 'of 

Umiehed mirrors, high-becketf ^ jOhalre, 

earvod womi-ea^D tables,, filling, 

all looked fMed knd their 

heavy brooaded qdi]|i, cabopl^s, and hangings, did not 
look particularly inviting; but in tho total absence 
of sofas, th^ served foi* an hour or two of, repose: 
after which, refreshed by such ablutions as the scanty 
washing arrangements permitted —nothing beyond the 
usual tripod .containing a small basin and jug being 
allotted to eadi chamber, or procurable throughout 
the wh<de palacie — ^wo assembled for breakfast. Here 
one of the middies narrowly missed upsetting tho 
general harmUK«y by relating his fruitless attempts to 
(Atain a tub, winding up his narrative by tlic remark, 

‘ that these padres must be a queer set, dccndedly not 
hydropathic.' Tiiia observation being unfortunately 
overheard by the clicvalier, who perfectly understood 
English, wae Immediately interpreted into a want of 
reverence for the priesthood. Turning very red, he 
aaid with emphasis: It was extremely unfair and 
narrow-minded to cast ihut as an imputation upon 
one class of the community, which was decidedly a 
national characteristic;' and an awkw'urd pause 
enauing, we should all have felt very uncomfortable, 
if tlib entrance of several hoitegasy waiters ftoin the 
caffe, bearing a number of little brass trays containing 
each person's cup, tiny coffee-pot, milk-jug, and allow- 
ance of powdered sugar, had not given a hnppy turn 
to the state of affairs. The price of this collation, 
including a liberal supply of rolls and cakes, did not 
exceed dve %VMv^tahead (twopence-halfpenny). More 
enbstantial fare was supplied by the remaining contents 
of tlie basket that had furnished last night’s supper; 
and being now completely recruited, we all sallied out 
to see something of Umana. 

Our appearance on the piazza created an imineiise 
sensation. It was evident the presence of strangers 
was no common occurrence to tlie industrious citizens 
pursuing these the dolce far nient^. Then, too, in 
addiUon to the flattering notice of the outdoor popu- 
lation— the barber, the apothecary, the keeper of the 
lotteiy-offioe, the tobacconist, besides wliucvcr hap- 
pened to be making canuersazimw with them at the 
moment, all stood at their respective doors to look 
at ua, and bowed with flattering urbanity. This tran- 
quil demonstration, hoivever, was soon eclipsed by an 
inroad of be^aro, who had at first presented them- 
selvea in limited detachments; hut as nothing could 
reetrain our sailor-friends from distributing small 
coins in profusion, their numbers soon became astound- 
ing, and we ran tlie risk of being pulled to piec s in 
tlieir eagerness, or deafened by their clamour. \t 
tliif juncture, the consul and tho three delinquents, 
fbrming themselves into a body-guard, faced round 
and menaced the most importunate with their sticks, 
while we availed ourselves of the opportunity to 
escape further pursuit, and laughingly descended a 
steep stony path lending to the beach. 

Here some fisherman at once gathered round, and 
assailed us with inquiries as to whether we would not 
like to see the famous Grotta de’ Schiavi, distant half an 
hour's row ^ong the const. This had not formed part 
of our prq{eoted itinerary ; but the sea being exqui- 
sitely onm, and the weather delightful, the majority 
of the party were strongly inclined tb •follow the 
aoggestioii. While the point was still in discussion, 
an unexpected ally in surmounting tlie opposing side 
himself in the Chiaritisma and DoUmimo 
ff^mj^otlore — (most enlightened and most gifted, 
would be aCyled officially), the mqst po^ar 
in Ancona, and an especial favourite in my 
mgles household. BuniniAned tlie previous night to 
for a consultation, l*.e had promised to remain 
W evening to await the result of the treatment he 


epjoined, and iiqt being a firequenter of caffbs, vaa 
beguiling the time tgr a stroll on the sea-sliore. 

Assuring the ooneoiessa, who had a vision of bandttlS 
before her eyes, that evjm a delay of two hours woid4 
not hinder our reaching Lorelto beftnre sunset, and 

offering his escort In lieu of Monsienr V whole. 

politeness was combated by his dislike to any marine 
expeditions, we soon obtained the good pair's ocqiiies* 
cence. The consul went back to the episcopal palace 
to .take a second nap ; his spouse, faithful to her dutiet, 
cheerfully prepared to accompany us, too amiable to 
give herself the satisfaction of looking victimised. Two 
boats w'ere soon selected from a host of applicants^ who 
remained furiously wrangling among themselves, and 
hurling imprecations at the bead of their successful 
comrades, long after we had pushed out to sea. 

Although the men pulled vigorously, rather more 
than the stipulated time elapsed before we descried a 
dark sppek at the base of tlie white cliflk wliich rose, 
without a strip of intervening shingle, abruptly from 
tho water’s edge. As we approached, this proved to 
be an aperture w'ido enough to admit the entrance of 
a boat, and crouching as we glided under tlie low, dark 
passage, we found ourselves in a lofty circular cavern, 
with no place for the foot to rest upon except a narrow 
ledge of rock, two or three feet wide, that ran around 
it. A mournful interest, derived from well-autbenti- 
cated facts, it attached to the Grotta de* Schiavi — that 
is, of tho Slaves— to which its name especially bears 
reference. It was here, as the sailors told us, and 
the dottore confirmed, that in those times when the 
Adriatic coast was ruthlessly swept by the Algerine 
corsairs, they used temporarily to confine thrir pri- 
soners. and deposit the booty they had 
Landing them upon the narrow ledge within tlie 
grotto, they would leave them securely bound while 
they went in quest of further plunder, confident that 
no means of egress, or possibility of rescue, lay before 
the wretched victims they had torn from their homes 
and kindred. 

This scene gave rise to an animated conversation, in 
tlie course of which the physician drew a parallel 
between the Christian slaves and tlie political victims 
still crowding the dungeons of Italy.. 

It was a sombre picture — ^yet the bright sunshine, 
tho sparkling waters, the inefikble beauty of the 
cloudless sky, as we emerged from the grotto, were 
irresistible spells to counteract any feeling of dejection. 

Duly drawn up on the piazza, we found, on 
regaining the shore, tho two veeture previously 
bespoken, surpassing specimens of that delectable 
style of equipage— each w'ith three spectral ' horses, 
whose mean bodily appearance was supposed to bo 
atoned for by an extra supply of gingling bells and 
scarlet worsts tufts ; the drivers, fierce and hravo- 
likc; and the interiors painfully redolent of musty 
straw. There w'ere six places in each, two in the 
cabriolet, and four inside ; and the consul and Madame 

V respectively taking the command of a division, 

with many expressions of thanks and good-will to the 
dottore, whose presence had formed a very agreeable 
interlude to some amongst the party, we set forth 
in great style. The wliole mendicant population, 
fit least half apparently of the inhabitants of Umana, 
escorted us, like a gnard of honenit, as a tribute to 
the lugesseB of our good-humoured tars, and filled 
tha air with their benedictions; while a number of 
boys and girls, even after the horses had been urged 
into a feeblq, trot, pursued us indefatigably for at 
least a mile, tho former making wheels of themselves, 
and bowling along after the most approved fariiion; and 
the latter springing up to the windows to offer their 
bunches of flowers, and obtain a farewell token of 
English liberality. 

After a firive of four hours nr thereabouts, through 
country equally fertile and diversified, wo drew near 
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dtoated on^lie brow of a rery »U»p lull, 
dMned by the chur^ of the Santa Caea. As w 0 
.■wwuid »mly up the amnt, we met the peasaoti in 
. large mimberi returning from tome neighteuring frir, 
and were etr^ by the scowling looks with which they 
md us, and a general air of menace and defiance. 
Sngularly enough, it is notorious that the population 
in 'the vicinity of this venerated shrine* is tlie worst 
throughout the wliole pontifical dominions. This is a 

perplexing fact to persons who, like tlie V family, 

were perfectly sincere in their belief of the legend 
•of the holy house’s miraculous transportation by 
angels from Nazareth ; and who naturally would infer 
that the immediate presence of such a relic ought 
*to have produced a salutary ofiect upon public morals. 
Their explanation of this inconsistency was briefly, 
'that the town having been for centuries the resort of 
pilgrims of all ranks and from every clime, the Luretani 
had become corrupted by ever-changing intercourse 
with these strangers: an hypothesis we w^questioningly 
accepted, for it must not be forgotten we were now j 
*00 delicate ground, and many an observation that 
might have jarred on our foreign companions, had 
to be altogether suppressed or carefully kept amongst 
ourselves. The sinister aspects of the groups we 
•encountered gave a duo to tlie numerous robberies 
perpetrated in the neighbourhood; to say nothing 
of the darker tales of murder and revenge, of which 
the way-side crosses, so frequent during the last few 
miles, were ominously suggestive. 

Equally unfavourable were our first impressions of 
•the town, as we drove through a narrow street, lined 
I 'On each side with IkkiHis, .where every description of 
medals; chaplets, rosaries, and other objects of devotion 
lay exposed for sale, wliich we were loudly called upon to 
purchase. Slipshod women, their bla(;k hair escaping, 
matted and disordered, from tlie coloured liandker- 
'Chiefs bound about their heads ; beggars, in every stage 
.and form of human misery — blind, palsied, niHiractl ; 
squalid children ; lean, fighting dogs ; portly priests ; 
dirty pilgrims with staff' and scallop-shell: such is the 
appearance of the crowd that greets the traveller on 
entering Loretto. 

On reaching the inn, we found a fresh assemblage 
of mendicants drawn up in array in the courtyard ; 
i objects BO dirty and revolting, tliat one involuntarily 
shrunk from contact with them ; and clamorous, even 
peremptory, in their demands, which are in general 
liberally complied with. Their trade is supposed to he 
u , thriving one, since the majority of ^rsons repairing 
to the town, do so from religious motives, and esteem 
this promiscuous alms-giving a stringent duty. Besides 
these, we encountered upon the unswept stairs several 
women with baskets of rosar’es and medals, which they 
kept importuning us to buy, that wc niigiit have them 
blessed at the Santa Casa ; and lastly, two or three 
tottering old men waylaid us on the landing, and 
pressiflgly offered themselves as our ckeroni to the 
shrine. But it was too late, or rather we were too 
weary for any more sight-seeing that day; and as 
soon as dinner was concluded, we weip glad enough to 
l)etake ourselves to repose. 

EIBKE WEB3E, * 

THE PBIYATEER CAPTAIN. 

.CHAPTBR EIX. * 

I SCAT not deny that with the commanding officer’s 
words a great fear fell upon me, althfiugh pride— 
Maria Wilson being present-enabled me to assume 
au air of defiance, which no doubt favourably con- 
trasted with the demeanour of my fellow-prisoners. 
Jacques Sicard’r suspended breath burst forth in a 
torrent of wordy, ignoble rage, bespattering his captors, 
the court-martial, and all others directly or indirectly 


the Mtmeoa oonspiraqr against him with 
Vollgyu; opifhets, till ritaoed by * Tait- 

toi, a sharp hhrir on hfi noutfi 

with the Joflear’a fwsad: whilgCi' Harry 

Webbe, 4 »li|yjiM|^ to IJA hoi 04 lf^ death, 

and whose kn^s Imta eaEh other at tha hafl$ 
ance of tlie soldiers, presently garl uhrei(fsielch«ray tp 
the mortal terror which he had vaialy atrugiM to 
master, ..nd sinking down with a cry of holm at 
Captain I.enoir '8 feet, abjectly clasped them in 
delirium of fear which deprived him of all setf-reapatil 
and control. ‘ " 

‘Get up, miserable coward ! *^ exclaimed the oflloar, 
spuming the wretched suppliant with his booted foot. ' 
My blood flamed at the humiliating sigb^ OPd 
casting off the hold of the soldier to whose mofa 
immediate custody I hod been consigned, I darted 
forward, lifted 3 'oung Webbe by main strength upon 
his feet, and retorted upon Lenoir with : ^ , 

‘ It is 3 'ou who in perfect safety insult a young man 
whom a — a sudden surprise has overcome for the 
momont, that are a miserable coward! Gouztge, 
Webbe I * I added, vainly the while striving to make 
him stand upon his feet. ‘ Courage ! — a Frenchman's 
bark is a much grander thing than his bite at all 
times ; and so it will prove in tins casrf The biUlets 
that will* kill you aud me are not cast yet, takq my 
word for it.* 

Let not the reader suppose that this was e veiy 
daring act on my part. I must have felt, withoirt 
reasoning upon it, that nothing I could say would in 
legal parlance damnify my actual position in tlie 
slightest degree. I was, besides, greatly irritated by 
Lenoir's brutal conduct towards Sicard as well an 
iiarry Webbe; and then Maria Wilson, to say nothhig 
of Clcmence, was looking on. 

Captain Lenoir sibred at m^with rather an expres- 
sion of amused surprise tlion of anger. ‘You crow 
well for so young a cock,’ said ho. ‘ We shall presently 
see whether it is true or false fire that gives life to 
such bold words. As to this poor devil,* he continued, 

‘ ihoTC must be, I think, some mistake, for be cannot 
surely he the young desperado denounced by Monsieifr 

Auguste Le Moine. If he ivere’ 

‘ No— no— no ; I am not he !’ screamed the wretched 
youth. * It was not I that slew Captain Le Moine : 1 
was below in the cabin, and took no part in the fight 
— no part whatever, I swear to you.’ 

‘ Still your name is Webbe; and it was he that’ 

^No— no; it is a horrible misapprehension! Thk 
is he,’ added the fear-frenzied young man, turning 
fiercely upon me— ‘this is he who on that dreadful 
iiiglit led the boarders of the Seoul. Speak, Linwood : 
deny, if you can, or dare, that it was at your hand 
Captain Le Moine met his death; that it was you' 
whom Auguste Le 'Joine denounced at Avranches’— , 
Ills eye suddenly* encountered Miss . Wilson’s, . and 
instantly checked in bis passionate appeal to me, lie 
cast himself at her feet, and with sobbing agony 
e\ 'aimed: ‘Ah, God! I am ruined — undone — lost!’ 

‘ On the c jntrary, you are, 1 think, saved,’ remarked 
the officer, ‘ if what you say is true ; and your fnend 
does not, it seems, challenge its truth.* 

‘It would be fully to do so, now tiiat’— 

‘Enough! enough!’ interrupted Lenoir. ‘You are 
not compelled to criminate yourself. Jt is^ pity, 
besides, thi^ g brqve lad should perish to save the life 

of a wretched cur that But time presses. Fall 

in, if you please. And I advise you, Monsieur Webbe, 
to recover the use of your legs without delay. Quick 
— quick ! It is only badies, be pleased to remember, 
that are privileged to faint,’ lie added with a glance at 
Maria Wilson, who iiad swooned % .Madame PuprcTs 
arms. ‘ If you do, the remedy wp shall use will he tlie 
sharp point of a bayonet liberally applied. Oh, you can 
walk, 1 see. Adieu, mesdAftes. March!’ 
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Thus •upfiAy collapspd Mr Harry Webbo’s fighting 
reptttatfourwrtroyed by bimeclf in tlie wy lnianlty 
4t terror, aiiicfe a moment-s . 960 I reflection would have 
shewn him tliat if tho'jhilitary.authoritielT of Havre 
V trere determined to be revenged upon Webbe, thl& 
privateer ^ptain— and that, I felt, must be tlicir 
chiefly' actuating motive, n« well as Mr Tyler's — by the 
legal , murder of his son, the violation of parolo would 
be quite edfllcient excuse for such a deed. Fsincercly 
pitied the unfortunate young man, whose timidity was, 
there could be no doubt, (Constitutional, iniprossed upon 
his being by the circumstances attending his birth, 
and uncontrollable by any effort of his will ; and now, 
should he escape the menaced doom by court-martial, 
tlm grace agd ornament of lifo were gone for ever. 
Maria Wilson, he must have read as pinuily ns 1 did 
in her look and gesture of astonishment, indignation, 

• contempt, as she freed tiie skirts of her dress from his 
tre'htbling grasp, was irrevocably lost, and what more 
afflictive stroke than tliat could fate have in reserve 
for him I 

And if lost to him, might she not be won by me in 
the blight future wliich, upborne by Love’s light 
wings into the airy regions of romance, and loftily 
overlooking with youthful Hope’s hold, creative eyes, 
the cloudy sefeen of present douhts and fears,* was, I 
fancied, already flushing the horizon with rising, rosiest 
light ! Assuredly I might win her ; and that tliouglit j 
glowed within my heart, inflamed my blood with lire | 
from heaven ! 

Some gleams of that transcendental illumination 
of mind must have been reflected upon my feature’s, 

* for Father Meudon, who entered the prison in a state 
of extreme agitation, wdiilst w*e wore lialtcd for a few 
minutes in the fore court-yard, was struck writh 
astonishment by my ay»ect and bearing. 

* How is this ? * he exclaimed : * you look as if you 
were going to be crowned in the C^ipitol, instead of 
being dragged furtli to sufler a violent, untimely 
death 1 ’ 

The strength bnd sincerity of the good priest’s 
qpprehensu^hs ruddy dissipated the volatile fancies 
which uplifted and sustained me in tlio region of 
dream-land, and 1 fell nt onee to the hard, common- 
place, niatter-of-l'uct earth again. 

‘I cannot bring m^sdf to believe, I have not been 
able to realise tiie possibility,’ said I, * that the 
members of the court-martiaf before wh?<li wc arc 
about to appear, will dare to carry out the ferocious 
purpose you impute to them.’ 

‘ Dare ! not dare ! * echoed M, Alcudon. * Have I not 
explained to you over and over again that there is 
no daring in the case; that the will of the 'general 
in conimaiid is the law during a state of siege, and 
Havre has been in a legal state of siege for several 
weeks past, though the military r^inic has not been 
rigorously enforced ? A few liours’ delay/ added the 
reverend father, ‘might liavo saved you; for tliore is 
now no doubt that the restored goveriunent will super- 
sede General Veray ; and lliat too, it is expected, by 
my friend Colonel Dqrand. Alus ! the official mandate 
will arrive too late.* 

Tlie reappearance of Ciptain Lenoir, who had been 
giving a written receipt for his prisoners, was the< 
signal to proceed : tiie heav}^ sullen gates w'erc thrown 
opeb, siBi 4 the next minute avo w'crc in tiie midst of a 
liootln|L<j|%lling niob, all of whom, whetkc}* Boiirbonist 
or B^partist, were unanimously in favour of shooting 
orv^iiCnging the two Knglisli pirates, as tliey were 
to designate Harry Wehbe and me. The 
j s eff»>etively protected us, liowever, from the 

^ffjjjP vsical assaults of the crowd, and their merely verbal 
fj^ptocks. were oasny borne. One paramount, well- 
.’J^^stablished fact, Messieuis Mob were determined w'C 
p^fe'dioufd be fully impressed witli — that our execution, 
nginqly, liad licen already Wtled to take place on the 


North &pq[iart, at four o’clock precisely, it then being 
a few min^tefi past three. 

‘The sooffb and (uirses of the canaille,' said Father 
Meudon, wlio walked close beside me, ‘are ibrtunately 
much less formidable than oflbnsivo, and I am not ' 
without hope — a faint one, I grieve to say — that thdr . 
brutal wishes may yet be balked.' 

‘Is my mother/ 1 asked, ‘cognizant of the gravity of 
my position ? ' 

‘ Not as yet. She helloves you to be simply accused 
of tlie minor offence of making use of false papers. It 
will, however, be impossible to conceal long tlie dread 
trutli from her, now tliat savage denunciations of the 
English spies and pirates are resounding on all, sides. 
Le Oapitainc WehlK*,’ added Fatiicr Meudon, in a voice 
subdued to a whisper, ‘ has, I hear, fled from Havre : 
tliere is no hope of aid, therefore, from that quarter. 
But what couM he have done to lielp us had he 
remained ? Notiiing, after all ! * 

The court-martial Avns to assemble in the ITAtel de 
Villc ; and as Father bicudon was speaking, ivc turned 
out of tlie Hue de Paris into tlic flower and vegetable 
market, where the crowd was so dense that it was 
witii difficulty onr escort hurtled slow way through it. j 
Suddenly, tlicrc was such extreme pressure upon us 
that tiie line of march wns broken in tlie rear of where 
1 walked ; and tiic soldiers and prisoners Av^re for a 
minute or two mixed up Avitli tlie mob. I looked hack, I 
and saw a man we.nringa hionse and a flapping hrond- 
brimmed black straw-hat, Avhich completely shadowed, 
and, except to a very near observer, concealed his 
features. He had viciously assaulted Tlarry Webhe, 
Avhose coat Avas nearl 3 ' rent ofl'his bact in the struggle ; 
and it aa'hs Avilh difficulty the soldiers reseucfl their 
prismior from the man s ferocious clutch. As 1 gazed, 
the broad, shadowing hat Ava.s slightly pushed- aside, 
and 1 saw' that the furious nssail.ant was no other than 
Captain Kirke Wehbe himself! 

He had achieved his purjiose of seeretly thrusting a 
scrap of paper into his son’s hand, Avhich, Avhon wc had 
rcacdied the Hall of Justice, Harry Webbo glanced at, 
and then passed to me. It contained these words: 
‘Be bold — fcarle<!s; denj' nothing' -confess xiolliing: 

I will save you yet.’ 

The caution liad come too late with reference to the 
confession wliicii Captain Weblic was ciiiefly anxious 
to prevent his son from making, and as for tiie promise 
to sliieid tliat son from the sentence of tlie court- 
martial, 1 could not, Avilli nil my suiiorstitious faith 
ill tiie privateer captain's genius for bold expedients 
.and calculated daring, place the slightest dependence 
thereon. Force Avas liopelessly out of the rxucstioii, 
and what could the siilillcst cunning devise to arrest 
a dooni Avhich would he carried into effect immediately 
after it w'as pronounced ? His father’s positive assur- 
ance had, Jiowcver, nvivifwng influence upon Harry 
Webhe, A faint colour stole doubtfully back to his 
Avhite cheeks, his drooping frame grew erect again, and 
his dow'iicast eyes confronted the grim array which 
Avns presently before us with a trembling liopc, a 
shrinking holdnoss as it Ai'crc. 

Wlion we were marched into the Salle, two or three 
inferior officials only Avere present ; hut tlie public 
I having been, after some demur, it seemed, admitted, 
the Salle Avas in a few minutes densely packed Avilh 
excited spectators. Their impatience was not irri- 
tated by delay. Cries of ‘Silence! — silence 1' by the 
huissiers, preceded the entrance of General Verhy, 
Colonel Durand, and three officers of inferior rank, 
who took Aicir places in stern silence at a baize- 
covered table, before Avhicb Harry Webbe, Jacques 
Sicard, and 1 had boon ranged in line with a hedge 
of glittering bayonets immediately behind us. 

General Veray was a fine, Bo[dier]y-looking, gray- 
haired veteran ; in the strong lines of whoso war-and- 
age moulded features not a trace of human Aveahness 
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or intension could be seen. ' Colonel Durand's Imnd- 
iome face wore'^a kindly expression, strikingly in 
contrast with the iron sternness of the ^neral's ; and 
iiie other members of tlieeourt-martinl did not interest 
me much, thoroughly aware os I was that the lint of 
' tiie majority is conclusive of the decision of such courts, 
so called. I shall pass briefly over tiie formalities 
observed at that mockery of a judicial trial. We, the 
prisoners, were sternly questioned, and made to con- 
vict ourselves either hy positive admissions or by 
refusals to answer, which were held to he tnntn- 
mount to admissions of guilt. Harry Wohlie, whose 
frenzied lit of terror had returned upon him, could 
not. for example, deny that he had given his parok 
d'honneur nut to leave Havre, and that Ito had violated 
that pledge by escaping to Honfleiir, with the intention 
of passing over to .lersej' — a fact wliich was wrung 
from Siciud. Colonel l>iiriind ventured to suggest 
that the prisoner was garck a vuc^ wlii(‘1i greatly miti- 
gated his offeneo; and that it was Ih'shIos extremely 
pnibable that lie liod been coerced into iireaking liis 
parole by his father, the notorious Captain Webbe, 
who, it had l>een ascertained, was the Bapi! te spoken 
of by the gendarmes as the originutur of^ and chief 
actor in the riot at the caliarct. 

* Tl at is certainly possible,* remarked General 
Veray ; ‘hut tliat audneious corsair not iieiiig before 
us, we must deal wicii tliose that are. It was not, at 
all events,* he added, with a look and voice of thnodcr, 

‘ Webhe, father, who, a few days after a combat witli 
a vessel of tbe imjiorial navy, presented himself at 
Avraiichos, a cnrri.son-towii, in (he character of a 
citizen of the United States of America.* 

Harrj^. Wehbc's wild denial of that part of the in- 
formal cliarge was confirmed hy M. AiigiiKtc Uo Moine 
himself, who I had iindcrstuud was safe in I’nris. 
Ho jttepped forward, nml nssure<l tlio general- presif lent 
that, if the prisoner who had broken his parole was 
Webbe the corsair-captain’s son, be certainly was not 
the individual whom ho, JjC Moinc, had detected and 
denounced at Avranclics. 

*'riiat person is, however, before tlic tribunal : there 
is tlio young man,* lie added, xioiotiiig to me, ‘by whose 
hand tny uncle fcli. in perfectly Honourable combal, ] 
admit, imd who, a few day., afterwards — slmIucchI, .jor- 
ruptod, no doii'ot, by tin oxccraole English government 
— accepted the well-paid infamy, and will, 1 cannot 
doubt, receive from this tribunal the rcw'ard of a 
traitorous spy.* 

A grim assenting smile flitted over the gencrars 
ensUirun counteiiaiice, and nn approving murmur ran 
through the vengeful niiditory. All eyc.«i wvre now 
turned from Ilarry W'elihc ujion im*; and the president, 
honouring me witli a stern, i^Umy gaze, deiiiaiided if 
I admitted the facts slated bv M. JjO Moinc. 

*I admit, Monsieur Ic rresidciit, that 1 had the 
niisforliinc to deprive, in aceoniancie with tbn usages 
of war, Captain Le Moinc of his life ; and tlint at a 
banquet at Avranclics, I committed the folly of per- 
mitting it to aiipoiir tliat I was an American; but I 
deny, with all the indignation which so dishonouring 
a cliarge e.xcitca in the breast of nn lionest man, that 
I was in France for any hostile or unworthy purpose.* 

‘You will not deny tliat you assumed various dis- 
guises in France, and passed under at least two difier- ' 
ent names. In St Mnlo, you called yourself .lean 
Lfi Gros, and were confederate with tTa(!quos Lc (Jrog, 
prclendedly your uncle, and really the corsair Captain 
Webbe.* 

Mr Tyler, whom I had not before noticod, rose in a 
tribune at tlic right-hand upper end of the hall, and 
iK'gged to state that he did not believe I was in the 
slightest degree cognizant of Webbe 8cuior’.s infamous 
Bchemos; and that he, Tyler, had seen me without 
any disguise in St Malo— wearing, in fact, the very 
clothes 1 then had on. 


‘We are nevertheless informed,' said the subaltern 
officer who acted as secretary, after translating 
what Mr Tyler said—* we ore nererttidiras infbrmed « 
that William Liowood, whilst residing in St Malo, 
WHS disguised as a French peasant of the prpp^tary 

‘That may he,* said Mr Tyler; ‘hut I refieat that 
I saw him on the very day 1 left St Malo in the dresa 
he now wears.* 0 

‘Allhouuh,* persisted the secretary— * although you 
do not believe that the prisoner, William Linwood^ 
w'as confederate with Jacques Le Gros, otherwise the 
corsair Captain Webbe, it is certain, that he was 
on board the Sc.out when tonipornry possession was 
obtained of your ship, the Columbia, It is also well 
estnhlisliod,’ added the officer, addressing general- 
president, ‘that Williain Liiiwood was one of tha 
party at La Belle Poule cabaret, on the evening of the 
riot and rescue of his now fellow prisoner.* ^ 

‘Enough— more than enough!' exclaimed General 
Veniy. ‘The facts are too plain to require eitlicr 
comment or interpretation. Who,* lie added, fiercely 
addressing me — * wlio furnished you with the passport 
of Atlolplie, Eonis Piron, by aid of wliich you for 
a time ImfHed jnstic'o?’ 

I did not answer, and Sicard was asksd if he had 
not fiirnisluul me with the said Adolphe, Louis Firoti's 
passport, j'be reluctant reply was a hesitating admis- 
sion of tlic fa(;t, followed hy a vehement denial that he 
eitlicr ilion or now suspected or believed me to bo a 
spy. or in any respect the enemy of France. 

There were but few more questions naked, and the 
court were :ihoiit to withdraw, not to dcliber.'ite upon 
our guilt and doom, but to formal iso their decrees, 
when Father Meudon rose and requested that I might 
:it lca<t 1h> allowed to give my own version of the 
motives and purjiosc^ of my v^it to France. That 
very reasonable request was iiercmplorily refused, A 
statement which could not bo verified, the general 
repined, would not refute or modify well-established 
facts. 

Tiio members of the court-martial th^n retired, 
and a Ini/.z of niiiniatcd convtisation succeeded to the 
strict siboice wliitdi iiad been imposed upon the crowded 
auditory. The ctinclusinns that liad been arrived at 
ly iiinc-tcntbs of the Bpee.tators were freely bandied 
about, generally necompanied by a jest or sneer— in a 
few instances only by an expression of pi’ty. It was 
decided that J, at all events, would he shot at the 
hi caking up of tie* court, and at the open space near 
the J^oiili Barrier 1 hcanra sous-otfiecr say, in reply 
to a question from an acquaintaiieo. Opinions seemed 
to he divnied witli respect to the fate of Harry Welihe ; 
and Sicard was quite forgotten in tlie eager discussion 
of the two Englishmen’s chances of life and death. 

Stninire to eny. neitiior the quiie openly manifested 
det(*rmi nation of Ih^ members of the court-martial — 
(Colonel Durand excepted — to condemn me to death, 
the confident opinions 1 heard expresse.l on all sides 
tl •! my fate was scaled, nor the cohl, trembling pres- 
sure of Fatl'.T Meudon's hands enfolding mine, whilst 
tears streamed down his pale fiice, brought liAne 
to me that the strong life dancing in my veins wna 
upon the verge of extinction. The day was bright 
*niid genial; the fresh breeze, admitted through the 
wide, open windows of the Hall, brought with it the 
odour of flowgw, I he merry voices of niarket-gifla, tlie 
laughter of Childivb, and in the distance, a military 
liand Wtus playing lively melodies. The common air was 
voi’al with busy, lusty life, and refused, as it were, to 
entertain the idea of death — of black, dumb dcatii, 
and especially of death by liiurdcrous violence! No 
question that this was n vc^y illog&cal impression of 
mine ; still, T felt it 8trongl\% and it was not sensibly 
weakened till the door tltrough which tlic court 
had passed was again flang wide upon its noiselcsa 




Mngeii and tiie arbifen of fkto itolkad ilowly to tfaoir 
ofocei. The look of mourofal compiiHioa with whidi 
LCdloiiel Durand regarded me; more ataitlingly impresied 
^e than the ftem viaages of Oenerail Ydroy and hia 
•errile aobordinatea; ai^ I auddenl j awoke from a vaia 
dreaid^of aecurity to find tnyaelf upon* the edge of a 
precipice^ tat the ^bottom of which yawned a newly dug 
grave ! My breath came thick and short ; a diazineaa 
eehsed and for a few momenta I feared I should 
disgrace my name and race by a degrading, and uaelcsa 
<as degrading, exhibition of Womanly weakness. By a 
great effort, I fortunately manag^ to keep up an 
'Appearance of unruffled, defiant composure, which 
powerfully excited the sympathy of Colonel Durand, 
and drew from General Vc-ray a curt expression of 
regret thaV^'so bold a youth liad rendered himself 
justly liable to a shameful death. 

Tlie reader will understand tliat all this while Hany 
Webbe was prostrated'with abject terror ; and I men- 
tion this tiie less reluctantly, that it throws into high 
relief— gives, in fact, tlie only moral value to the 
firmness he subsequently displayed, since what in him 
required an almost superhuman effort, would, to a son 
of ordinary nerve, liave been a matter of course. 

The command of the huissiers to keep silence was 
anperfluous. • TJio auditory held their breath tliat they 
might not lose a syllable of the tragedy pf real life 
acted before tlieir eyes. 

Jacques Sicard, bourgeois and bottier of St Malo, 
was convicted and condemned to one year's imprison- 
ment. This was the first judgment pronounced ; and 
altiiottgh it excited the liveliest indignation on the 
convict’s part, the spectators seemed to bo merely 
annoyed that it sliould have been permitted to delay 
the more exciting announcements for which they 
impatiently listened. 

* William Linwood, ^continued the military secretary 
as soon as Sicard’s indignant remonstrances had been 
ailenced—* William Linwood, a British subject, con- 
victed of having entered two garrison towns of France 
as a spy; of baling confederate, whilst there, with 
the notorious English corsair Wehbe, and of liaving 
idanned with him attacks upon Ills imperial majesty’s 
Allies, the United States of America ; convicted, more- 
•cver, of having conspired with the said Webbe to 
enable liis- son, Harry Webbe, to violate liis parole 
<rhomuuT^n. by a plurality of voices, condemned to 
bewbot; two hours’ respite being allowed, that he 
may avail himself, if so disposed, of the services of a 
miniitev of religion.’ 

A piereiilg, convulsive ficrcam, which 1 too well 
recognised^ broke in upon the last phrases of the j 
infamous sentence. A sword passing through me 
would not have ipflicted a sharper pang, ana I leant 
for support upon weeping Father Meudon. will go 
to thy mother,’ he said, '^but presently return. Be 
comforted ; tliou art ncaref Heaven than any here— 
nearer than thy cruel judges will ever be.’ 

* Harry Webbe, British subjfiot,’ proceeded the 

unmoved secretary, ‘convicted, of having broken bis 
parole, -anddif being confederate with his father, Kirke 
Webbe, in piratical attacks upon his imperial majesty’s 
allies, the United States of America, is condemned to 
he shot* ♦ , 

‘Mercy! Mercy!’ shrieked the poor fellow; and 
be continued to pour forth sucli a torrent of wild 
supplication for pity, mercy— that it some time 
before the general could make himselV heard and 
understood, to the effect that the sentence of deatli 
would be remitted upon bis, Harry Webbe’s acceptance 
and fulfilment of a precedent condition to be named by 
the court. 

'•.‘Anything — on5’ condition, I will accept — ^fulfil,* 
ga^Mid tlie prisoner. 

‘I believe tliat,* said doneral Vtfray, ‘though that 
which 1 about to profiosa is one which, but that 


the public wssl miniies it, I wotrid not suggest,' even 
to aneh a contoaptlbie caitiff as thou art. Iiistent , 
Ton are definitively* doomed to be ehet^ and tM, 
sentence will be oairled out witiiin, at the lateet^ 
two hours 'from now, unless you ire willing and able 

to ransom your life 1^— by Beed the oonditiQU 

insisted upon. Lieutenant Bogier.* 

‘ The sentence of deatii passed npon Hurry Webber 
a British subject,’ said lieutenant Bogier, reading 
from a psper, ‘will be remitted, if the said prisoner 
can and will enable justice to lay hold of the corsair 
Captain Webbe, who is known to he either in J^vie 
or the neighbourhood.* 

A cry of horror arose from the auditory as the , 
atrocious proposal left the lips of the miHtary secre- 
tory, and it was some minutes befbre silence could be 
restored. As for the son, he gazed aghast, speechless, 
upon his tempters with an expression which no words 
could interpret. 

« Silence!’ thundered General Vdray, ‘or the hall 
shall be forthwith cleared. The proposal you have 
just lieard,* he continued, addressing Harry Webbe^ 
Ms dictated by a stem sense of public duty. The 
corsair-captain was the concocter of the traitorous con- 
spiracies that have brought you, and what is much ' 
more to be regretted, the young man at your side, to 
the brink of an untimely grave. You are now offered 
a chance of avoiding that deatli. Wliich, thdn, do you 
choose — ^life or death ?’ 

‘You cannot mean this,’ gasped young Webbe; ‘you 
are men, not fiends in liuman form !’ 

‘ We are desirous of bringing a notorious malefactor 
to justice. You cum aid qs to do so ; and by so doing, 
save your own life. Whai^ ,ence for all, do yov say ? * 

* I cannot — dare not— will not’— 

‘Enough !’ interrupted the general ; ‘your blood bo 
upon your own head. The court is adjourned. Captain 
Lenoir, remove your prisoners.* 

‘One moment — hear me but for one moment!’ 
screamed Harry Webbe. 

‘Do you accept the condition offered you?’ sternly 
broke in the general. ‘ Yes— or no ? * 

‘ No^-no— a thousand times, no!’ shouted the young 
man with the courage and energy of despair ; ‘I will 
die first.’ 

‘The answer docs you honour, and seaHtjour doom,’ 
said the general. * Let the prisoners be removed at 
once.’ «• 

‘I have a question to ask of Monsieur le Gifneral,’ 
said Father Meudon, pressing forward to the front , of 
the tribunal. ‘Does he pledge his word that if the 
corsair-captain, Kirke Wehbe, is surrendered into the 
custody of this tribunal, the life of the prisoner, Harry 
Webbe, will be spared?’, 

‘I pledge my word of honour to that effect. The 
corsair-captain once in our power, his son shall 
immediately liberated.’ 

‘1 accept that pledge,* said a man, stepping briskly 
up. ‘ 1 am Kirke Webbe, the corsair-captain !’ 

FOUNDED ON FAITH. 

In the neighbourhood of Bristol there exists an insti- 
tution but little known to the general public, yet of 
such a singular nature that it may fairly be classed 
amongst the wonders of the age. It is situated at 
^shley Down, one .of the most beautiftil suburbs of 
the city, and is simply and unobtrusively named ‘The 
New Orphan Asylum.’ Within its walls, 800 fatherless 
children, aged from a few months upwards, are Dad, 
clothed, and taught. The elder girls are instmeted in 
sewing and all domestic arts, and at a proper age are 
each provided with an outfit and a suitable situation ; 
the boys are siniilarly fitted out, and apprenticed; 
and all this is done without any regular funds or 
subscribers, by a man who neither does now, nor ever 
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did, pomem any property, or pecuniaiy meaus. Nor 
liaa««}fi 9 )e ohilling evOr been eoUcited for iti eapport, 
for the New Orphan Aeylum ia/»unclSMf on faith. 

Tliif etatoment will probably raiee a smile of incre- 
duUty ; but it is, nevertheless, a fact which cannot be 
gainsaid. Thm*ia the extensive range of build- 
ings, in substantial atones and mortar ; tliere, too, are 
300 living witnesses, the recipients of its ^unty 
and protection. On every Wednesday, the doors 
are open to all who choose to inspect for themselves 
this mbnumeiit of love and charity. Enter : in this 
stem, practical, matter-of-fact nineteenth century, it 
is refreshing to halt for a moment on such a venlant 
•basis. ' There is no charge for admission ; neitlicr are 
the attendants permitted to receive any fees; but in 
the entrance-hall is a small box labelled, *For the Use 
of the Orphans;* and if you think fit to drop a coin 
therein, you may do so. Visitors are shewn the 
dormitories, each little bed with Its snowy coverlet; 
the wardrobes, fitted up with presses, wherein every 
child deposits his or her Sunday clothing with admir- 
uhle precision of folding and arrangement ; the nurscr}', 
and its tiny inmates, their basinets and toys , and tlie 
dining-room, so large and lofty, and well ventilated, 
that it must be a pleasure to eat therein. Then there 
are the schools, three in number — the girls*, the boj's', 
and the infants* — all of whom go through their exer- 
cises and sing their siinplo melodies, wearing, withal, 
a healthy, hearty, and happy expression, which speaks 
volumes for tbo system under which they arc trained. 
Passing on, we visit the * cutting-out * and * making- 
up’ rooms, the bakery, the dairy, the kitcliens, tlie 
laundry, the bath-rooms —all ^ell arranged, and indeed 
perfect in their appointments. Another range of 
offices is devoted to various store-rooms. There are 
stores of fiour, of bread, of meat, of rice, of oatmeal 
— good Scotch meal, which furins the staple of the 
cliildroii’s breakfast. There arc stores of shoes, of 
clothing, of soap, of linen, of crockery, and even of 
toys for the delectation of the younger ones. The 
stafl' of teachers, nurses, and servants is largo and 
efficient; the mental und physical wants of the 
children are amply provided for, and their comfort 
most sedulously studied; and all this, as many well 
know, has been brought into existence literally out of 
nothing. Uoubt it not. Were you as inc«'edulous us 
Thomas of Didymus, yet must the evidence of your 
senses convince you of the reality of this extraordinary 
fact. Seek not to explain it away, for the truth of 
the history attached to tliat asylum is incontrovertibly 
established. 

That history is to be read in a little book, entitled 
A Narrative of some of tJie Lord's Dealings with George 
MuUer • — a quaint, strange title, which, of itself, scorns 
to remove us iar from the world of steam, and gas, 
and electric telegraphs. It is written in a simple style, 
wherein is no seeking after effiect or ornament, and 
consists principally of extracts from the author's 
diary. I much fear, that in giving tlie substance of this 
narrative, I shall be unable to render it due justice; 
but my limited space forbids expansion. Ilere it is : 

George Muller's creed is so unsectarian, that I have 
never yet been able to ascertain its precise nature; 
be, indeed, distinctly states that he does not belong 
to any sect, and his writings, no less than his deeds, 
confirm the assertion. He is a Prussian by birth, and 
emigrated; in 1829, totflngland, where, to quote from* 
the narrative, he * began the service of caring for 
.•children who are bereaved of both parents by death, 
Wn in wedloclq, and are in destitute inrcilmatances, 
:0n December 9, 1635.* For ten years he carried on 
his work of love in Wilson Street, first renting a 
single house for iihe use of his proteges. As their 
number iucreased, other premises became necessary; 
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till in 1846, four contiguous homes wsafe ooonpSed by 
about ISO children. 

The expense of supporting these establishments' tru 
entirely defrayed by unsolicited contributknis. tXpon 
this principle they were started, and even when umly 
pressed, it was rigidly adhered to. A perusal S the 
author's journal shews that he was .often reduced to 
great extremities, from which he was always relieved ’ 
in what wiK no doubt be deemed an unaccountable 
manner. Thus, under date August 10, 1844, is the 
following passage : 

In the greatest need, when not one penny was in 
hand, T received L.5 from a brother at Hackney.* 

And again : 

*Avg. 10, 184.'S. Our poverty is cx trebly great. 
The trial of faith as sharp as ever, or shaker. It is 
ten o'clock, and there are no means yet for a dinner. 

1 now thoiiglit of some articles which I should bo able 
to do without, to dispose of them for the benefit 
tli6 orphans, when one of the labourers (teachers) gave 
me There were also taken out of the boxes in 
the orphan houses Is. Gd., and by knitting came in 
28. 3d., and from A. A., 2s.* 

Such passages as these are of continual recurrence. 
Frequently, the last crust of bread, and sip of milk, 
was consumed, and Muller never cnntralSted debts. 
Over and orer again, tho daily record commences 
with, *■ Not a penny in hand ! * and ends with, * Only 
a few pence left ; ’ and there was no treasure to draw 
upon, save the inexhaustible fund of faith — a fund 
which indeed appears to have fully answered every 
demand upon it, for the wants of the day were alway4 
fully supplied. 

Blit the great work was yet to come. In 1845, 
Muller first began to conceive the idea of building an 
asylum for the accommodation of 300 orphans, and 
having fully coiisidcrdi tlio undA'tnking, *1 judged,* 
he says, *that the cost would he L.1 0,000; and on 
November 4, I began asking the Lord for means.* 
Strangely enough, on the following 10th December, 
L.10OO came to hand. This w'as the largest donation 
which, up to that time, had ever been recciwsd ; * but 
when this money came,' he writes, * 1 was ns calm, as 
quiet Uk ir 1 had only received one shilling; for my 
heart w'ms looking ont for answers. Thc>refort% having 
faith concerning the matter, this donation did not in 
the least surprise me:* Other donations followed, 
including a second sum of L.1 000 on the 80tli of 
Decemlxir ; and then he relates liow he, ‘ having asked 
the Lord to go before him, went out to look for a 
piece of ground ’ whereon to build. 

Here is a picture of startling sublimity ! Imagine 
a gaunt, grave man. attired in a suit of rusty black, 
walking forth into the bustling city, like the pilgrims 
in Vanity Fair, and in all simplicity of heart, and 
tjarnestnesB of faith, seeking to be so directed to a 
suitable site. One alhiost expects to read on the next> 
page, how that ‘one of shining countenance appeared 
unto him, and bade him lie of good cheer.* 

T* :s not my intention to follow George Muller 
throughout thi; gradual process by which he ef^ted his 
purpose ; suffice it to say that, by IttUe and little, tne 
necessary funds flowed in. The building, which, with 
the land, cost eventually upwards of L.] 5,000, was 
commenced in .^iily 1847; and in June 1849, the 
children were removed from Wilson Street the 
healthier local^tg' of, Ashley Down. No flourish of 
trumpf^ts ushered in the event ; quietly and unosten- 
tatiouHly the children and their more than father 
walked from the one house to the other; and save 
that tho old school-rovims were closed, whilst merry 
voices awoke tho unwonted echoes of the Down, no 
change was perceptible. * • 

Little more than twelve m^ths elapsed ere Mnller 
began to contemplate an extension of his work ; 
and undeterred by the abseilbu of visible means, the 
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froqiiencv of pcciininry dlfUculties, or the tniignitudo 
of. the undertnkini;, he determined to build anotlier 
■ wing* fiipable of receiving other 400 orphans, witii a 
'Tieiv to the ultimate extension of this additional 
niJiiil^cr to 700, or 1000 in the whole. Tho first dona-, 
tion received for this purpose was ten shillings I But, 
nothing^ discouraged, he persevered; and in May 
1852, the building fund amounted to L.8520. Os. O^d. 
*I1ie iiCKt year this amount bad incronsedrto L.1 2,581. 
In 1854, upwards of L.C00O was added to tho fund; 
and in 1855, the sum in hand being L.25,059, 12s. Ojd. 
—always tlie odd farthing— the new building was 
commenced, and is, at tliis present writing, on the 
point of l>eing opened for the reception of the forlorn 
little beiiigs for whose benefit it is designed. Wiiether 
tho bene^ient founder will lie enabled to complete 
bis seir-imposcB task, by tho construction of tlie 
intended third building, time alone can dotcrmiiie. 
^et us hope so. 

Muller seems to linire been incited to bis efforts 1)y 
the success of a similar institution at Iliille, in Pnissia, 
founded in IGOfiby A. IT. Franke, professor of divinity. 
This is tho largest charitable establishment for poor 
.children in the world, containing 2000 inmates, and is 
in a flourishing condition. \Ve will here let our 
author spe/lk for himself: 

‘Franke is long since gone to his rest, but he spoke 
to my soul in 1826, and he is speaking to my soul 
now ; and to his example I am greatly indebted in 
having been stirred up to enro about poor <*hildrcn in 
general, and about poor orphans in pariiculnr. . . . 

‘Aube last census in 1851, there were, in England 
and Wales, thirty “iiine orphan estahlishinenta, and the 
total number of orphans provided for tlirougli them 
amounted only to 376f ; but at tlie time the New 
Orphan House was being built, there were nlmut 6000 
young orphans in tffo prisons of England. Does not 
this fact call aloud for an extension of orplinn institu- 
tions? By God’s help, 1 will do wdiat I can to keep 
poor orphans from prison.* 

The utter abnegation of self which pervades the 
work is rcr arkahle and cliarnetcristic. ‘ What have I 
done,* lie cries out in one place, ‘that men should 
praise me? I have only sought to lie used ns the 
* honoured instrument of saving young <*lnlflren, wlie 
liave neither father nor mother, from sin and vice.’ 
IVuly, such men are in the world, hut not o/’it. 

Contributions appear to arrive from all parts of the 
globe, and from nil kinds and conditions of men. Here 
arc a few entries, for example ; > From negro brethr<Mi 
in Dcmernrn, 12 dollars;* ‘From an arclnleacon, and 
one of the Queen’s chaplains, 12 guineas;* ‘From one 
of the orphans formerly under our care, a snvi-reign 
‘From Mount Lebanon, L.2, and from Orleans, five 
francs;* ‘From an Israeli tish gentleman, an entire 
etrnngcT. L.6^* ‘From a’ shepherd in Australia, who 
had read my narrative while tending his flock, 328.’ 
The amounts vary from a single farthing to thousands 
of pounds; and the receipt of n copper coin, or the 
presentation of a (dieck for L.5000, is recorded in on 
uniformly grateful strain. 

Nor is it to monhy alone that assistance is confined. 
One gentleman offers his services gratuitously ns an 
architect, and another as a surgeon. Another givef 
glass for the three hundred windows of the new 
building, and others send jewellery and ornaments, 
silver spoons and tea-pots, watclics, <T*jid ami silver, 
old coins and needlework — to be sold for the benefit 
of the institution. On one day, ‘three autographs of 
William IV., two of Sir Ilobert Peel, and one of I^rd 
Melbourne,* were received ; and on another, ‘a Cover- 
dale Bible of 1535, perfected almost sheet by sheet.’ 
Perhaps tho xno^ singular gift of this kind was, ‘ A 
silvitr medal, given to t|;c donor for being engag^ in 
the taking of Java; but, laying down bis honour, be 
desires to liave this mcdalSised to lay a stone in the new 


building.* Then there are donations of books, .of odats; 
of provisions'! and of olotlies — old and now f donatione, 
indeed, in almost every conc*oivabIe form. And in thi4 
nuinner, to sum up all in bis own words, ‘without any 
one having been personally applied to for anything, 
the sum of L.84,441, Gs. 8Jd. has been given tO'niofor 
the orphans since tho commencement of the work.* 
And greatly has it been needed, for, in addition to the 
expense of purchasing land, and building and furmshing 
the asylum, the present average expense for each of 
the orphiins is stated at L.I2, Gs. 8d. per annum. 

Not the least peculiar feature in the subscription- 
list is tlie absence of all personal publicity. Those 
who give to the New Orphan Asylum must ‘do so 
from a pure and iinniixed feeliiig of charity, for their 
names arc carefully withheld ; even their initials are 
rarely given ; nor would any offer induce a departure 
from til is rule. 

No sectarian doctrinos are taught in tho schools, 
neitlicr is any interest ncccssar}^ to obtain nd mission 
for orpl^ns. If they be deprived of father and niotiicr, 
and in distress, that is siillieieiit passport to the large 
warm IiCiirt and helping-hand of George Muller. Long 
may his life he spared, and his labours blest ! 


I PRESENT AND FUTURE OF MECITANICS* 

I , INSTITtri'ES. 

It is not many years sinco Die upper classes of tin's 
Country enjoyed exclusively, ns if by prescTiption, the 
advantage of newspapers, periodienls, and books. In 
towns, even of a moderate size, they had their reading- 
rooms and libraries; wblle their artificer •bivlliren, 
w'lien they would indulge in intellectual luxuries, wer^ 
obliged to bo satisfied— if indeed they bad tlie luck to 
conic into turn at all — with a ten minutes* glance at 
the one political paper of the tap-room. Tiine< are now 
changed. Throughout a eousiderahle portion of the 
country, even in places where the upper classes are not 
niimeruiiB enough to afford a news-room, the workiiig- 
ehiBses— whose name is Legion cvcrywlicre— liave 
their niechanies* institute; and this has not only its 
reading-room, but its educational classes, its Icetures 
on interesting and importiint suhjec’ts, its concerts of 
music, and its enlivening soinVs. Most of thes4;lG&ti- 
tiitions are self-supporting ; but all are largelj*^ agisted 
b^' what used to be c!OTisidered the antagonistic class, 
wdtli eontributions of money, gratuitous lectures, and 
gratuitous teueliing. Even ladies assume the part of 
sulioolpiistresscs — for there arc female clas.sos ns well 
as mule— and may be seen patiently assisting their 
humbler sisters in rending, writing, cutting out clotbes, 
&c. or what is this institution not susccptihle? 
Already U has begun to add to its system penny- 
banks, which inculcate lessons, ns good ns any of the- 
rest, to its juvenile incnibers; and already access to 
higher than mechanical employments has been freely 
opened to such of the members ns turn to best 
account the scholastic and practical teachings they 
enjoy. 

The institution of examinations by the Society of 
Arts is certainly the most important event In the 
history of mecliuiiics’ institutes. The Swiety offers to 
test the nequiremeiits of the pupils, and to bestow 
prizes on the most deserving, with certificates of pro- 
gress which will be worth moreoto the possessors than 
any number of ordinary letters of recommendation. 
This fact will be understood when it is known that 
from four^o five hundred of tho^ loading firms kavo 
forniHlly consented to receive these certificates aS 
^ tcHtimonials worthy of credit.* When this system* 
comes to maturity by being responded to lind aided 
by tliQ institutes themBelves, the jealous complaint 
will cease of clever but friendless young men, for 
the poorest youth in a well-doing villoge may look 
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upon tiie Society of Arte iw n poirerful frieml, from 
lie will receive a warm introd action to tiie 
commercial aud^ manufacturing houses in the 
kingdolhi 

There is another great adynntago which has opened 
to the instittttes^their banding together in a certain 
local union, which gives the poorest and most recent 
some sliaro of the aflvantoges of money and eapericnoe. 
The Yorkshire Union has just piiblislied its annual 
which shews very clearly what may be done in 
this way. The Report itself is a liistory, carrie^l on 
from year to year, of a certain number of institutes, 
and must be an atlrnirnble guide in the reforniution of 
old and the formation of new ones. A delegate from 
each Institute in the Union is sent to the annual 
meetinc, and each institute furnishes its own Report 
for the period. The central committee gives advice, 
and, as far as possible, aid ; it inquires into the merits 
of lecturers, and publishes the names of the paid and 
gratnitoiia; it sends its agent, when requested, to 
assist the local committees, and to deliver lectures; 
and linnlly, it lends books, in fifty volumes at a time, 
to institutes in need of the supply. Such advantages 
aro obtained at a mere iiomiiml fee: 5s. per Hiiniiiii 
when the members are 70 or nnflcr; lOs. when they 
arc between that and 150; and 208. wlien they exceed 
that number. 

One interesting feature of the Union is the Itinerat- 
ing Village Library, for the advantage of the inhabit- 
ants of villages wlicrc no mechaiiies* institute or local 
library exists. A subscriber to the library paj^s Id. 
per week or Is. per quarter in advance. Places where 
there are 25 subscribers have the use of 50 volumes, 
and for e'a/vh additional 25 subscribers an additional 50 
volumes. The history of this system, ns given in tiie 
Report, seems to shew that a reading-room is essential 
to its full success. In three places, since the last 
Report, the result has been tho establish men t of 
independent libraries— tho nuclei, probably, of insti- 
tutes. Tho system exists also in Norl'olk, where its 
operations were carriod on last winter in forty 
parishes. ‘Upwards of 3000 pnhiiealions had been 
issued and circulated in tlie associated parishes,' and 
the Report adihieed instances of tiie anxiety of ttie 

1 labourers to read, or lo have read to them, the con- 
1 tents of the society's hook-cases. These eases are 
thirty-one in nutniier ; they circulate nniung a popula- 
tion of about 1G,000, or three-fourths of the wliole 
district.’ 

The number of institutes iii the Yorkshire Union 
is 130, with 20,900 members. Tiie annual income of 
89 institutes is L.l 0,324. To shew the proiKirtion of 
the sexes, wo may adil tliat in 100 institutes there are 
17,387 males and 1112 females. Among tlic iow 
complaints made in the lleporl is the falling off in the 
number of female members, nniountiiig on the average 
to I4*C last year,* and 10 per cent, the year before. 
The following remarks are made on this subject in the 
Re^irt from Kipon : ‘To those who know anything of 
the domestic economy of our jioor, it need not be said 

1 how much of its disorder, extravagance, and misery is 
owing to the want of proper training in early life. 
The daughters of the poor, sometimes from want of 
means, sometimes because tlio hard-working mothers 
with large families require their help at liomc, are 
! taken from school at tlic very time when its restraints, 

' discipline, and instriiction are most likely to he bciic- 
ficifU. Ror tlie benefit of such, the ladies who work 
in our institute give their time and energies. On 
working evenings, they are* in attendance to give 
inatriiction in entting-out, timkiiig, mending, knitting, 
and whatever else in tins department may be of use, 
as tending to the better ordering, comfort, and economy 
•of the poor man’s home. While the work is going on, 
an instructive book Is read, remarks are made^ and 
questions asked/ 

The discouraging fket of the diminishing number of 
such pupils would seem, on the free of the Report, 
to lie strangely at> variance with another— that an 
increase in the iiifinltesinial fees docs not seetn to 
afreet, in general, the number of the male pupils ^but 
both these facts seem to us to depend upon the snttiO 
principle. The average subscription is thrle 
fieiice per week, w hich usually includes not merely tho 
classes, but f.eqiiontly the library, lecture, an A news- 
room. But what kind of education is it possible to 
give for this sum? In tho sixty-seven best insti- 
tutions of Yorkshire, we are told, *75 per cent, of the ■ 
pupils were learning nothing more thati reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. This, however small the 
outlay for each, was a bad speculation, for ^h acqui- 
sitions woiilit liardiy improve the learners* Respects ; 
while, on the other hand, an increase to 4u. or Od. per 
week would 1)0 considered prudently spent money, 
iiiasniueh ns it would open out to them access to MF* 
chance of higher and more remunerative employment. 

As fur the girls, of wliat pecuniary advantage is 
education of any kind to tliem ? Why should not the 
mothers have their assistance at home, ami save the 
half- pence tlicir classes cost? These questions may 
ho, to a partial extent, answered in domiciliary visits 
by the benevolent instructresses ; but tin* practical 
solution will «;omc before long of itself. The educated 
young men will not profoundly ignorant women, 

and tiie inoiliers will then see that it is an excellent 
speculation to leave their daughters for a reasonable 
time in the institute. 

From a eoinparativc tabic given in the Report, it 
is clear that lectures are not so popular a feature as 
they have been ; and in the Reports of the affiliated 
iii8titutc>.s, tho complaint is pretty general of tlic small 
attendance on such occasions. Tins seems to us to 
be owing to the subjecHI being fery frequently too 
liigh-pitchcd. In the lists of lectures we find a great 
proiiortiun that would do very well in tho institu- 
tions of the gentry, but* arc quite out of place in the 
mechanics* insiitutes of small towns aink villages. The- 
tnsle of the instiliites is shewn pretty clearly in tho 
issues of hooks from the libraries. At Leeds, where 
the inciiihei'b arc probably of a better class than usual, 
theology, pldlosotihy and education, poetry and the 
drama, attracted, on an nverngc, 1400 or 1500 readers; 
voyages and travels, 2300 ; line arts anil iiturature, 
Sobo ; history and biography, between 5000 and 6000 ; 
the exact sciences, chemistry ami natural philosophy, 
u few hundreds ; ’wnt/ .//V/5>n, 14,100. The amusing 
and the practically useful are tho most popular 
subjects for the nias-scs: the elegant, tlie Icornod, 
and the recherchC fit audience find— .though few. 

'J'he Reports of the afriliatcd institutes appended 
to the general Report of the Yorkshire Union, are 
exceedingly interesting. Some of these societies are. 
slicMvn to bo in a moA ilourishing state, while others 
arc ill tho depths of misfortune, the committee only 
consoling themselves witli tho idea, that an energetic 
cuiiva. 'i of the place may give a tiirii to events. Thu 
most frequent jomplaint, however, is of want of 
accommoilation : tiiis chokes the whiflc concern, keep- * 
iiig down even the classes, and is the more vexatious 
thgt tlic sum required to build a complete instituto is 
did}' about L.500. 

" We have ourselves, however, no fear of the ultiq^^e 
, result. Our on^^dilH^uVty is in imagining how frr an 
institution of such capabilities is to go as a lever for 
elevating tho lower masses of the people* The thirst 
of these lower masses for knowledge communicated in 
ail attractive form may be guessed by a statistical 
statement on the snbject of free lioraries and ftiuseums 
read to the Association for the Prodk>tloii of Social 
Science by Mr David Chadwick of Salford. By this 
document we learn incidentalTy, that last year the 
total number of visitors of ttfb British Museum was 
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jMtl,000, while that of the Boyal Fkee Moaeuai of 
Salford was 080,000, and U expected tliis year to 
exceed 800,000. The cause 4of this extraoMinary 
diffhrenee can only be, that the British Museum is 
closed at six oVilosI: In summer, while that of Salford 
Is kept open till dusk: in other words, the diflbrenoe 
betb^n the numbers must be composed in great part 
of tw working-classes. 

MY INTBRVIJIW Wif H AN ACHBNESE 
PRINCKS& 

Not many years ago, a severe attack of what is known 
in India as jnngle-fever compelled me, at the sugges- 
tion of n»,meilical advisers, to seek change of air and 
scenery, by visiting for a period that most delightful 
and hospitable of eastern islands, Palo Penang. 

Wliilst there, I was so fortunate as to be tlie guest of 
^^'a wortliy Scotch merchant, a near relative of Viscount 
'BtrathaUan; and, as he had frequent commercial inter- 
course with the least frequented ports on the west 
coast of Sumatra, I gladly availed myself of his offer 
to accompany liim on a betel-nut collecting cruise 
idong the Pedir coast. 

The vessel we sailed in was his own, and in every 
way fitted out suitably for the cruise in question, 
which was one not unattended with danger. The 
people of Sumatra, especially those about the west 
coast, were notoriously treacherousj and by incli- 
nation and rearing, a horde of ruthless pirates— >a 
blood-thirsty, reckless set, in whose hearts humanity 
had never yot found a lodgitig-jilace ; consequently, 
we went well armed : the ship carried six guns, and 
an unntual complement of men, including ton Manilla 
gunners. We had three officers besides the captain, 
the supercargo, • aijd myself, all armed with pistols 
and cutlasses ; and last, though by no means least, a 
ikmous old dog, the gift of a Danish captain, a 
creature nearly as high as a moderate-sired calf, and 
the best and most faithful watch we could rely upon 
in times of Sanger. After the watches were set, 
and the eight o'clock grog and biscuits had been 
discussed, I should have liked to see the man that 
durst venture upon deck before Fhaon had been duly 
warned, and coaxed into recognition. lie would 
instantly have been extended upon his hack on the 
deck, and have lain there, under the animars powerful 
paws till the captain's or some other well-known voice 
interposed for his ]il)eration. 

With such means, offensive and defensive, a few 
coses of Spanish dollars, and a full cargo of Turkey 
red cloth, we sailed from Penang one evening towards 
sunset; and after encountering the usual provoking 
calms, so prevalent between that island and Diamond 
Point, •eventually anchored off Achen Head— one of a 
rather considerable fleet of trading-vessels, principally 
English and Danish, which were there assembled for 
the purpose df sharing amicably among them the 
various points of the coast, so that the trading opera- 
tions of one captain might not clash with the interests 
bf another. ^ 

In the course of a few days the commodore of this 
bet^-nut fleet— a veteran Dane, the oldest trader to 
Sumatra— had appointed the vessels to the various 
trading-ports along the coast; and to us fell the lot of 
loading an intermediate cargo of rice, and carrying it 
to Penang; the supercargo in'tivs meaptimo remaining* 
upon the coast, bartering Turkey red for hetel-nut, 
and warehousing the cargo in convenient sheds ageinst 
our return. 

Of Acjien itself, I have vvsry little to say ; an open 
and exposed roadstead, with a low uninviting coast, to 
reach which i formidable shoal had to be cros^, 

^ ^cessed but small attraction for the little floating 
colony of Europeans thm assembled ; and, in security 
IWnn the risks to be incurred amongst a people 


notoriously tfeacherons and cruel, we tand amide 
occupation in fishing alongside the syp% especially bjr 
torch-light, or in shooting the wild du^s and geese,, 
which hourly swept overhead, bound to those Inland- 
lakes reputed to be so aVundant in Sumatra, and 
equally famous for tlie deadly miasma their vicinity 
emits. Even had we possessed the indinatioa, our 
time WAS limited ; and before the expiration of a week^ 
tlio small fleet had separated, and was scattered over 
the intenrening coast between Diamond Point and 
Achen Head. We ourselves anchored off a wretched 
village called Psatu Barra, so for from the landf that' 
the natives brougiit off tlie rice in some of tlie largest 
proas, many of which were armed ; all well equipped,, 
and so dangerous, as to oblige us to permit only one 
boat to come alongside at a time,, whilst a main-deck 
watch rigidly observed the movements all the other 
boats hovering about us. The rice was measuied 
over at the gangway ; and at every tenth measure, Ua't 
equivalent, either in Turkey red or dollars, was handed 
to the proprietor, who, seated upon the poop, smoked 
pipe after pipe of English tobacco, and drank brapdy ' 
neat with as much apparent impunity os though it 
had been spring-water. 

We worked day and night, for the moonlight ' 
favoured us, and in less than three days had completed 
our cargo. Not only the hold, but every available 
cahin had been stuffed fiill of rice in bulk ; and the 
result of this glut in cargo had well-nigh proved our 
destruction. Just when midway between Sumatra and 
Penang, we were overtaken by one of those fearful 
squalls so prevalent off Diamond Point, and which 
come upon tlic unwary so unexpectedly as to endanger 
the safety of the vessel. Our captain was an old 
trader, but the great serenity of the night had, 1 am 
persuaded, lulled him into an unsuspicious nap. At 
all events, the first notification we had of the squall 
was the crash of the topmasts going over the side, and 
the simultaneous jerk of the vessel as she tlirew us out 
of our berths, and bent, gunwale under, to the foree 
of the wind. The cabin light had been smashed to 
atoms; the l>innacle swept over the side; the heavena 
were obscured by an impenetrable pall; and in the 
alarm and confusion of the moment, Buxo, the ownePa 
Ilindostanco servant, and myself, rushing from our 
respective berths towards the companion-ladder, were 
suddenly overtaken by, and completely hemmed in 
with, what in onr alarm wo supposed to be the sea 
making a clean breach over the vessel. Never waa 
there a more ludicrous spectacle than we must have 
presented to the astonished Scacunuy,* wlien he came 
below, horn-lantern in hand, to ascertain the amount 
of damage. The bulwarks of the side-cabins had given 
way under the pressure, and the whole volume of loose 
rice stowed tlierein hod literally and< dt facto nailed 
Buxo and myself to the opposite side of the weasel— a 
dilemma from which we were liberdted by the assist- 
ance of the lascars, as soon as they recovered fom 
their convulsions of laughter. 

After discharging our cargo of rice at Penang, we 
returned to the Pedir coast, and ancliored off the 
town of Pedir itself, which was the chief ckty of that 
independent principality, tiien under the sway of a. 
ranee or princess. Her highness, who had been 
viously apprised of our advent, had oanaed a considei^ 
able quantity of betel-nut to he wareliotMed in the 
immediate vicinity of her palace ; and the day after 
our orrival, we were invited aahore to. a friendly 
interview with the royal lady: at least,. euch e** 
the intifoation conveyed to us by an inteipMleF,. 
a native, who at the same time hinted myateriouriy, 
that we hod better land well armed and prepased 
against treadiery. 

If truth must be told, not one amongst ns rtfhriied 
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honour oonffimd; for my own part, 'despite 
^rioilty,- 1 srould have mueti preferred being, left on 
board but fbr mutual lecuritv, it woe beat that all of 
us that could be tpared ohonld leave the vessel ; and 
with aa manji arms secreted about our person as we 
could conveniently carry, wc left the ship’s side, and 
palled in towards the landing-plaoe. The distance 
was considerable, so tliat there was no hope of succour 
from the vessel, should that be required. As we 
approached, our spirits did not rise at the prospect 
b^ore us : the boat had to be puslied over a very 
shallow bar, and we then ente^ a narrow river, I 
whose banhs were lined with luxuriant verdure, till a | 
sudden bend shut out the view of the sea, and brought i 
us into the presence of some forty or fifty half-naked 
savages, who were all armed with formidable Malay 
creeses, many of them also carrying spears. The loud 
slmnting and capering of those riifllans seemed any- 
thing but conciliatory ; however, the interpreter who 
accompanied us assured us that all was right, and we 
Jitmped ashore, determined at all liases to sell our 
lives as dearly ns possible. 

Forming a kind of guard of honour, preceaod by a 
drum and one or two ragged banners, this company 
escorted us into a dense, and apparently impenetrable 
brushwood, from which, however, we speedily emerged 
again, coming suddenly upon a wide clear space of 
ground, which had hitherto been entirely shut out 
from view, and in the centre of which rose a bamboo 
and mud stockade, containing the palace of the prin- 
cess, and one or two smaller houses. The stockade 
]i«l but one entrance-gate, and tliougli it mounted 
six guns, was in so deplorable a condition, tlint the 
report altino of these cannon wonbl have been almost 
sufficient to shake it to tlie ground. The palace was 
more substantially built, and consisted of a large 
bamboo and mat edifice, raised a canisiderable beigiit 
off the ground, and supported upon the stumps of trees 
that bad been evidently left there for the purpose 
when the rest of tho forest was cleared away. Up a 
rickety old ladder our party climbed into the presence 
of royalty, and whilst her own subjects crouched on 
all-fours around, we were permitted to approach the 
fjncsntMf-'Whicb consisted of an empty rjcediaskct 
reversed — and to shake bands after Knglisb fashion. 

' Of the princess's personal appearance I have but 
little to say, save that she was portl}', like most 
orientals who live well ; whilst her garments con- i 
iiated merely of a gold and silk tissue petticoat, I 
with a loose shawL thrown over the shoulders. By j 
her side was seated an extremely good-looking girl 
about fifteen years of age, who proved to be her only 
daughter. The floor of the apartment was liberally 
strewed with cocoa-nuts, yaias, .and a great variety 
Of delicious fruits peculiar to these parts; there 
were also huge piles of betel-nut and tlie betel-leaf, 
ftom which tlie assembled native courtiers supplied 
themselves ; whilst one man, who may have been the 
prime-minister, was continually occupied in pouiuling 
the ingredients in a little mortar, from which lie 
aupplM the princess, who, having lost a great many 
of her teetli, was thus saved the trouble of mastication. 

I need hardly say that, owing to this practice, and 
'fbequent expectorations, the floor was spotted like a 
leopaid-akin. 

‘ We were welcomed with much courtes}', and feasted 
with firuits, rice-cakes, and the fresh milk of the cocoa* 
out; then tobacco, rblled up in dry leaves, was handed 
round, and, princess and all, we fell a-smbking, and, 
.through the medinm of the interpreter, the palaver- 
ing part of the business commenced. The princess 
dmiertook to supply us with a full cargo of betel- 
nut— the greater portion of which had l^n already 
obITeoted— and to take, as equivalent, certain pieces 
qf Turkey red. Tbeue preliminaries being arranged, 
pfopamtions for, dinner were commenced on rather 


a large scale. . Immense . quantiidlef uf eioe were 
boiled in hoQoV bamboos; and ftmn tiie sOreaming 
in the poultry-yard, we urere eonvinoed that’ great 
■laugliter was goiiig on thefe. The cookery was oarvied 
on down stairs nnder the iMimediake superviAn' of 
the princess's daughter, and in an incredibly short 
space a really sumptuous repast was serveA n|r on 
wooden platters. I^ime of tho dishes were novel and' 
tasty, consisting of chickens stewed in cocoa-nut millCr 
well seasoned with green chillies and onions; bsk^ 
3 *ama were also by no means contemptible. After;' 
partaking of this hospitality, we were escorted back 
to the boat, which we found deep laden, with fruity 
vegetables, and poultry', the gift of her highness tho 
princess of Pedir. 

After this interview, 1 visited the slior^Trequently^ 
and though but slightly versed iii the Malay tongue^ 
managed to carry bn trifling converaations. Em- 
boldened by impunitjs I often pushed my walkm 
further perhaps than prudence might liave dictated; 
but the younger of the princesses generally accom- 
panied me upon these tours, and her presence alone 
was a Fiiflicieiit guarantee for my safety. The girlish 
delight she evinced whenever I was fortunate enough 
to bring down some gaily pluinaged bird with my gun, 
amply rccioinpcnsed her for any fatigue or trouble. 

A few days prior to our departure, three of the* 
Malay lascars deserted, and, having obtained the 
princess’s iicrniission to search for them in tlie environs 
of her domaina, accompanied by a native guard, we 
penetrated far into the country, both on land and by 
water. On the river, the scenery was desolate and 
wild. Now and then, a huge rhinoceros would poke up 
his nose in nnplciisant proximity to the boat; but, 
apparently more alarmed than ourselves, would a* 
speedily retreat. Once, and only once, I caught sight 
of one beautiful bird the birir ff i^rodise species ; 
the trees by the water-side teemed with animation^ 
and I do not remember to have ever seen so great q 
variety' of the monkey-tribe as were here, swinging 
from branch to branch. w 

On shore I found the generality of the hauses con- 
structed upon tho same principle os the princess’s 
palace— that is, elevated upon poles. Tlie country 
seemed in a high state of cultivation, and fiach house 
had a well-stocked ponltry-yanl and kitchen-garden,, 
upon the produce of which, and tlie abounding fruits, 
in flildition to a large supply of rice, the people subsisted 
and throve. 

A rather une.xpccted and ludicTous circumstaaoa 
brought mj’’ visit to Fedir to a sudden close: the 
priniTess had set her heart upon retaining me on the 
island as the future husband of her only dauf^ter, 
and to tills intent offered my friends several bMt* 
loads of betcl-nut ns an equivalent. I am sorry te 
say that I was nngalhuit and unan;bitiou8 enough to 
object to the intendeA honour, although, if I had known 
my own interest better, I might by this time have 
been a prince in my own right. The old lady, how- 
eve. was exceedingly obstinate; and refusing to con- 
tinue any furrier shipments until her demands had 
been complied vv ith, we were com|lbIled to- go foragihg 
nt other ports ; and very shortly afterwards, I bade a 
flnal adieu to the Fcdir coast and my prospecta gf 
royalty. 


KlfUA*N-FOU-TOUAK. 

AN ELBGT ON TUE DEATH OP A WITS. 
raOH THE CHlNESa. 

Tn the fifth watch of the first day of tlie year; when winter 
{•eigiiB in all his severity, my tender wijb iM, la there on 
earth a man more unhappy than I? ■ If th<gi wert still 
alive, 1 would give thee a new rgbe fiir the new year I But, 
alas, thou hast descended to the gloomy kingdom watered 
by the Tellow Fountain. OoAo to me In thg middle of 
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tho that liuHband and wifo may aeo ono another 

ofiffiin ; ctmie to mo in Uio third ifatda ; let me renew the 
illasioiis of tho past. ^ • 

In ilio Heeond muon, at tho birtli of tho aprinif, the aun 
ehiiicaJonji^er in the sky, and each family washee ita robes 
and K^ieii In pure water. Husbands who liavc sti't their 
wives, love to adorn thoiii witii now dothes ; Imt f, wlio 
have lost mine, I am a pray to a ^rief that wastes my life 
away. removed- iVoin iny si^rlit the lit^o shoes dUtt 

enclosed lier pretty feet. Sometiines 1 liavo tlioujpht of 
) taking another companion ; but wliera should 1 find' another 
«o beauiiftil, so witty, and so kind ! 

In the third moon, at the epoch called Tsin;r>niinp:, the 
peach-tree opens its rose-coloured blossoms, and the willow 
bojirins to display its fp^cn tres.ses. Husbands who have 
still their Wi^cs, |j[o with them to visit the ^aves of their 
relations. But 1, who have lost niiiu*, 1 ffo alone to visit 
her jfravc. When I see the spot wliere her ashes repose, 
buniinj; tears stream down my cheeks. 1 present to her 
Iftneral-oiTermfifS ; I burn for her imaj^cs of j^ildrHl paper. 
* Tender wife!'^ 1 exclaim, with a tearful voice, * where art 
thou? Tender wife! where art thou?* But, alas, alio is 
deaf to my cries ! 1 see a solitary tomb, but 1 cannot 
see my wife. * * * 

In the sixth moon, at the epocli called San-fo, it i.s 
difficult to support tlic buriiiiifif iieat of the day. The rich 
and poor IhAi spread their clothes to air. I will c.tpose a 
' silken robe to the sun’s liot rays. liook, heup is the robe 
site wore on festival days ! — here arc the eloj^ifutit shoes 
that enclosed her pretty feet! But whore is niy wife? 
Oil, where is the mother of my children ? T feel its if a 
cold steel-blade were dividing my heart. * * ♦ 

The fifteenth day of the cif^hth moon, when her disc 
shines with its f^rcntc-st splendour, men and women ofler 
to the t^ods melons and cakes, which liave a rounded form 
like that of tho orb of iii^ht.* Iltisbaiuls and wives j^o 
two and two to walk in tho country, and enjoy the sweet 
rnuofili^ht ; but the round disc of the moon can only remind 
me of the wife I have lost. At times, to relieve my wo, I 
pour for myself a cup of f^oncrous wine ; at times I take 
my |[ruitar, hut scarcely cun niy treinblin;; hand draw forth 
B sound. My relations and friends come, turn by turn, to 
invite me; buj, nij^ heart, full of bittenicss, refuses to share 
their plenAires. 

In the ninth moon, at the epoch called Tchon^'-yaTi^, 
the chrysanthemums open ihoir ji^oldeii cups, and every 
ipirdcn cxiiales a balmy odour. 1 would (gather a bunch 
of newly blown flowers, if 1 had still a wiftj whose hair they 
could adniai. My eyes ye wet with tears, my hands are 
contracle<l by ifrief, and beat my lleshless breast. 1 enter 
into the eleg/int cliaiiiber that w;is once niy wife's ; my two 
children follow me, and come sadly to embrace my knees. 
Bach one takes me hy the hand, and calls me with a 
choking vniec. By tiieir tears, their solis, their gestures, 
they nsk me for their motiicr. 

The first day of tlic tenth moon, both rich and poor 
present winter-clothes to their wives. But 1 who have no 
witc, to whom shall 1 offer ATintcr-clothcs? 'When I think 
of her who shared my bed, who rcste<l on the same pillow, 
I burn for her itnagc.s of gilded paper, and my tears flow 
fast. 1 send these nlTerings to iier who now dwells beside 
the Yellow Fountain. 1 know not whether these funeral 
Ififfs will be of use to the shade of licr wlio is no more, but 
at least her toUandawill liave paid her a tribute of love 
and regret. ' ^ . 

In the elevtmth moon, wlieii I liavo saluted wiritcT, I call 
my hoautifiil wife. In my cold bed, I double up iny body? 
I dare not stretch out my legs, and half of the silken 
counterpane covers an empty plaec. I sigh and invoke 
iieaven ; I pray for pity on a huslmtul wh« i^as.scH solitary 
nights. At the third watch, I rise without having slept, 
"itiil 1 weep until the dawn. 

In the twelfth moon, in the midst of winter’s cold, I ca1U*d 
■ my tender wife. • W'here art thou?' I said. ‘ 1 think of thee 
'‘a|] day, yet 1 cannot sec- thy face.* The last night of the 
ysaiv slie appeared to me in a dream : she pressed my 
haiUt in itm; site smiled,. on with teaiful eyes; she 

* The full moon preiibcs over happy marriages. 


encircled me with her caressing arms, and filled my soul 
with liappiness. ^‘I pray thee,* she said to me, ‘to weep 
no more \vhen thou i-ememberast mo; heuceforth, 1 will 
come thus eacli night to visit thee in thy dreams.* 


THE S T R A N G E B. 

The wedding-bells are ringing ns if it could not be 

Tliat tlicre was any heart to-day wliich was not full of glee. 

The wmlding-belis are ringing ; you liear it in their sound 

That this is a high holiday for all the country round. 

The wedding-bells are ringing, drums beat, and bugles 
blow ; . 

A stranger passing through the place tho cause of this 
would know. 

He asks the brawny bbicksinith wlio stands before bis shed, 

W'euriiig a coat with buttons briglit, as if he too would 
wed. 

The blacksmith answers smiling: *You come from far 
away. 

Else you would know of Lady Grace, and of her wedding- 
day. 

*Tis a day of great rejoicing; and if your heart is light, 

] ’J bid >on see our village* sports, and join the dance 
to-night.* 

The stranger stands there gazing — the carriages pass hy : 

* Tliat *s Lady Grace/ the blacksmith says — * she with tlio 
brave, bright eye.* ^ 

Gay horsemen follow after the can-iages and four, 

And all arc trotting merrily towards the chureli’s door. 

Without the church the stranger stays, and hears the 
words begin ; 

He lienr.s her voice — his eye gi'ows dim — his heart grows 
cold within. 

And now ilic altar’s silent, and with her joyous train. 

The pride of all the country side comes smiling forth 
again. 

But soon her footstep falters, and soon her smile has fled : 

How* cun it bo that she is sad, who w'oS this instant wed? 

Slic sees the stranger standing there, and it seems as if 
there lay, 

*Twixt lier and all her gladness, a shadow on the way. 

But now tho look is over — she turns away lier eyes : 

Tho past it can be hers nb more -her path before lier lies. 

• £. F. 


IlECAY OF iron KAILINGS. 

Every ono must have observed tlie destructive eoinbin- 
atioii of lead ami iron from railings being fixed in stone 
witii the former metal, and tlie oxygen of the •atmosphere 
kropiiig up the galvanic ac'ion between the two inctnlsf 
This waste might be prevented by substituting ainc for 
Iciid, ill wliich case the galvanic infiueuce would be inverted: 
the whole of its action would fall on the zinc, and tho irou 
would be preserved ; and os zinc is oxidated witli difficulty, 
it would, at tlie same time, be scarcely acted on ; tlie one 
remaining uninjured, and the othir nearly so. Paint 
foniieti of the oxide of zinc, for the same reason, pre- 
serves irun^ ex posed to the atmosphere infinitejiy better, 
than tiic ordinary paint, wliich is composed of oxide of 
lead. — Timbs's Popular JErt'ort, 
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RTiCIv ONIN-*G TTIE WINNIN^GS. 

In En^liinil, the ftnind rpocha of ilie yoar are ron- 
ncctcd with the fate of ;;ronae ami partridires : on the 
continent, with a lhiii*irof far move general aiul ahsorb- 
ing interest. The great resorts of fashion theie, where 
people nrowd to drink nasty vrater and eiijo}', or 
pretend to enjoy, fine scenery, have a third nttriiction 
much more powerlul— puhlic and licensed Gaming; 
and to many, of course, the opening and closing 
days of the tables are the most nieinorahle datt‘s 
in the calendar. I'aris, although more ahoiiiidiiig in 
eau do vie than in mineral springs, and in inonts de 
I^ctd than in incturcsqnu hills, was formerly the most 
Jllstingulslied of the temples of play, paying too 
million i'siocs a year to tlic governnjeiit for its licence; 
but it has now lost this dignity by the interference of 
the legislature, and its great salons do jeu have retired 
into the dangerous obscurity of the hells of London. 
One or two other places have likewise been erased from 
the list, -which now chiefly consists of Baden-Baden, 
Wicslmdcn, TTonibnrg, Eins, Spa, Geneva, and Monaco. 

The gaming season begins in spring, when the leuvc's 
come out green and glittering in the sun, and closes 
in most places on the 1st of November, when they 
drop soar and Avithered from 'tlie trees. The Ist of 
November has more general exoitciiieiit than the 
opening date, fiir on that <lay there eomes into play a 
new element of interest; it new class, hitherto rigidly 
excluded, being then for the first and only time in tlie 
season, permitted to approach them. ^lany a wistful 
glance have these latter been accustomed, for iiiontlis 
past, to throw at the shut doors; many an investi- 
gating look have they fixed upon the pale or flushed 
faces, the dead or burning eyes, of the privileged 
classes emerging from them ; but now at length their 
turn comes, they are permitted to enter within the 
sacred precincts, and to feel in tlieir own experience the 
glorious excitetuent of play. Tlio time allowed llrmi, 
it is true, is. short — only a single day ; but that sutlices 
for the purpose: a few francs or florins doiitt take long, 
and luckily they have no fund to fall back upon when 
these are sw'cpt up by the good-iiiitiircd hankers. In, 
tliercforc, they flock — gentlenieifa servants, Avaiters, 
hotel commissionaires, petty trades-pcople of the town,4 
shopmen, neighbouring villagers, agricultural labourers, 
farm-sorvants, witii the wives of all who have wives to 
brings and boys and girls from their first- teen to their 
last — all are welcome to the honour of risking their 
yearns savings upon the identical table which yesterday 
ingulfed the inheritance of princes. 

In the meantime, the members of the other class, fur 
whom tlie season is al^cody at an end, prepare to carry 


elsewhere their haggard looks and aching heads. Some 
set out for l*ari8, some for London, some for Vienmilf 
some for Berlin, some flir St IVtcrsburg, spnie for 
America; a gmid many lose themselves by the way, 
and sinking into some obscure pitfall, never turn up 
again till the. following spring ; not a few, on getting 
lioine, shut themselves up in tlieir room to examine 
the pin-holed cards they liavo hruiiglit nvony, contain- 
ing the history of the campaign, and invent from 
these dsita an absolutely infallible system of play by 
which to lose their money next year; wliile of those 
who reach London, a liiir proportion forget the way 
to their clubs and their old landladies, and are fain 
to swell the competition for cabmen's boxes. 

Blit the bankers? Wluit becomes of them? How 
have they fared in the eoiiHiet? The answer to these 
qucHlioiis is curious; and it so happens that wo are 
able to throw some liglifc iipol! a subject hitherto 
shrouded in mystery. 

Wo sliall take tiio principal temples of play seriatim, 
as we have catalogued them above. 

jhiden-J3iiden pays an annual llclmce of 800,000 
francs 'I’lic present lease is for seventeen years fiiim 
1854, a period of eight years being fixed, and the 
reiiiaiiidir reilewahlc, cither on the same terms or at 
an advanced ratio. In four years, therefore, the 
bankers will have the option either of giving up their 
lease or submitting to ii perhaps considerable aug- 
mentation of tlic licence. This large sum does not 
go into the pockets of the Baden government. It is 
laid out, througli a special coiiimiMsioner of the Batiis, 
in enihcllisliing the i>laco — in gilding rclined gold and 
painting the lily, for tlic Avhole locality is a paradise 
of heaiifj'^ as it is. The seven less important baths 
receive o?dy 50,000 fraocrf among them, that of Baden- 
Baden taking tiie lion's sh.'ire. In addition *to the 
lireiice, the expenses are ^.f course heavy, making up 
tlie aggregate fiosts to not less th:in 700,000 franc!*; 
but .oiwilhstanding tins, the net profit of the Inst 
season nmoiinted to above hro milfimis ! Nor is tlier# 
any chance of a reduction of this large sum in future 
y^ars, so long ns the place retains the prestige of 
fashion ; for a curious clause in the treaty defends 
Baden-Baden even against tiie etfi'Cts of its own juatiee 
or gencro.‘?lty hy^orhitldUuj it to renounoo either of its 
two /.ert».s with which the game of roulette is played, 
or the rri/inV, as it is termed, of rouge et noir. On 
the oth<'r hand, it is not permitted to be too greedy of 
business ; its tables being liniiteu to the present three 
— namely, one for rouge et nbir j;md tWo for roulette. 

The above is the spemilation^f a private individual, 
but the tables of Wiesbaden^ and Ems belong to a 
joint-stock company. They pay ior the doulile lioonco 
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fluccefla, labile few or none are present at the final 
result: except 'when that is sij^nalised by the report 
of a pistol, the withdrawal of t!ie effigy whose last 
stake has been lost, and tlie scattering of the saw- 
dust upon the floor preventing the company for a few 
minutes from closing round the table as before, to 
drink in the absorbing announcement of a now game, 
Le Jeu est Jait, Nut, however, that such catastrophes 
are common, although they have liRp|)ened ; people 
are more considerate no\v>a-dnys than to onact such 
scenes in public: when they do«iiik under their mis- 
fortunes— at least, when we English do so — it is into a 
chair by the tap-room fire opposite the cab-stand. 

The reason why the last day of the season is the 
most )M)pular, may bo deduced from the foregoing. 
The visitors have no second day, or week, or niimth 
to insure their ruin : some, therefore, may win ; and a 
single instance-of 8 UC(h*8b is worth more to the fame of 
the tables than a whole village of bankrupts. Only 
fancy that happy grisette, who, with fiiish* d face, and 
yet shivering us if from cold, carried to the princely 
rooms in the morning her whole worldly fortune, 
which she had hoarded in an old stocking, consisting 
of two pieces de cent sous, and who could hardly be got 
out of the doors by force at night. She had won ; she 
was winning — what cruelty to break olT her golden 
dream in the midst! Happy grisette! another deal of 
the ca^Js, another whirl of the roulette, would in all 
probability have stripped her of every sou ; hut kind 
fortune has turned her out of doors, the mistress of 
six bright and heavy crowns. It is true, Victoire 
was one of the groat majority who losl^; hut does not 
her treasure make up fur it, and will not the w'edding 
conic off^just the same as if nothing had happened? 
This grisette w'ill always be a benefactress of tlie 
Bank, for she will become a traditional heroine of her 
village; and as each new season approaches, her 
six pieces will be multiplied by report iu at least 
arithmetical ratio. • 

It is .*111 old notion of ours that if a man will have 
the folly to throw away his money on so hopeless 
a speculation, the less he knows of the doctrine of 
chances, and the less ho bothers lumself with pricked 
cards, the more easily he will get off. Many years 
ago we witnessed a circunistance at Jfruscati’s, in l*aris, 
which quite demolisheu our faith in the doctrine. 
The rouge et noir room was well tilled with visitors of 
both sexes, and the playing went on pretty briskly. A j 
new deal took place — ^Ic jeu est fait — and the company 
obeyed the signal. The red wins. Some left their 
money on the red ; some transferred it to the opposite 
side. The red wins again, and is the favourite. Again 
—again. Tlie players become suspicious : the doctrine 
of chances is now dead against the red. and the black is 
lo^cd with gold and silver. Tlie red wins. The red j 
wine — again — again. People don't know what to do. 
Tliey have lost enough on the black ; hut what knowing 
one would trust the red ? They stand looking on, except 
a few who persist — hut cautiously— with the black, and 
fewer still wlio put down a trifle on the red with a 
smile, as if they did it in jest. The red wins. Again 
—again. The red wins, in short, to the very end ; and 
a game which, without the intervention of the doctrine 
of cdiances, ought to liave broken haif-a-dozen banks, 
terminated in comparatively little mischief to either 
side. Whether a circumstance like this ever happened 
before or since, we cannot tell; but wliat we havcf 
related, certainly did occur in our own presence, at 
a time when we visited, from curiosity, all sorts of 
places as well as gaming-tables. * 

We are not sure tliat tnuuli good has been efiTected by 
the numerous moral treatises against gaming, or the 
equally numerous stories of ruin and misery the habit 
has occabioiied. CHimesters, we fear, don’t read moral 
treatises, and moral examples are looked upon as 
mere illustrations of the doctrine of cliauces. But we 


are more sanguine as to the antidotal power of the 
revelations of this paper. Seven millions a year against 
one is an awkward fact to get over. How do yoa like 
giving odds under the circumstances P . ^ * 

THE FABIAH’S BEVEtoa 

I WAS once acquainted with a Frenchman ssrho could 
smoke any two Germans down. He was an arti^ 
and, when I knew him, an exile, having got mixed 
up in some of the conspiracies against Louis-Fhilippw; 
but be always declared that his uncommon skill in the 
art of consuming tobacco had been acquired during 
his residence in British India, where be was employed 
for years in copying sculptures and inscfiptions from 
the ancient tombs and temples for tlie Institute of 
France. Of his oilier experiences in tlic land of the 
Brahtitins, he w'as not inclined to talk much on EnglM 
ground; but one evening when wo sat together, and 
his long pipe was in full play — my friend was generally 
most fluent llien— oiir conversation happened to turn 
on the extent of empire England had obtainetl in 
the east. 

‘A curious study they arc,* lie said, ‘the Hindoo 
and his ruler. Nature never intended tiie two races 
to (M*c\ipy one country : suppose they were willing, 
it is nil (fijsolutc impossibility that they could ever 
understand each other. Tiio Oriental character and 
tliat of the Anglo-Saxon are the opposite poles of 
mankind ; hence the rule of England in India has luul 
no moral result. It lias familiarised the natives with 
European commerce, and, to a certain exteqt, with 
European scient-e too, but the Ilindoo and the Mussul- 
man remain ns far from Britain as tlieir ancestors.’ 

My response was about missions, and schools, ajod 
time. • 

* W cll,' said my friend, * we would never agree, and 
it*s no matter; but I’ll tell you an adventure which 
rather enlightened me on tlie subject when 1 was new 
ill India.’ This he did as follows : ^ 

It w'as at Agra, the ancient capital, 'fherc the 
HultauH of the Persian dynasty reigned and built 
before tlie days of the Mogul. The modem city is 
still of gtciit importance. There are holy places within 
its walls for Ilindoo and Mohammedan, an English 
garrison, and a considerable trade ; but all round stand 
the witnesses of earlier power and splendour— temples 
and palaces, and regal tombs— scattered for miles 
over the country, and interspersed with palm-groves, 
native hamlets, and the bungalows of the Englisn resi- 
dents. I had a'fiill twelvemonth’s work among them; 
and among other acquaintances mado in my peregri- 
ihitioiis, was that of an English family, named Jackson. 
They had what might be termed a strong position in 
Hindustan. Mr Jnekrton was a high law-officer for the 
provinro; Mrs Jackson’s brother was at the head of 
the Agra custom-house; their son was a captain in 
one of the regiments of that native army by which 
England keeps her hold on India , and their daugliter 
wa- .narried to one of the Company’s judges in Calcutta. 
With their family interest so wetl represented, aiM 
titled connections in one of tlie midland counties of 
England when* they were bom, you may believe that 
the Jacksons were rich and important people. They 
had a liouse in tlie city of Agra, chiefly for the trana- 
action of business, and an extensive bungalow m the 
outskirts, BitiTated en the banks of a rivulet, sur- 
rounded by a garden full of Indian flowers, shaded 
from the southern, •udlby' tall palms, and commanding 
a glorious prospect of splendid ruins and eastern 
vegetation. Tiiere they lived i:i a degree of material 
luxury known only to the AngMndiaa. Nothing 
was wanted tliat wealth could pnrchaieii and they 
possessed the love for cleganc^and taate; so the great 
lawyer and hie lady were coiSrtdeTed .tlie elite of Agra 
society, and my acquaintance with them could only be 
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nceottifted for on the grrounil that Europeans out of 
jjlnifcHrm were rather scarce, that life is tomewhat dull 
in the Company’s territory, that the Jacksons wanted 
their p^aitrnitB, and that I was wanted to paint them. 

Tiiey Ijad resided almost thirty years in India, and 
believed themselves thoroughly acquainted with it and 
its people. So they might have been ns regarded 
time and opportunity ; but unfortunately the Jacksons 
had brought the English midland counties w'lth them, 
and never conld get rid of the burthen. The}' reasoned 
on tUo dwellers by the Jumna extmtly as they would 
havo done on those beside the Trent, and applied the 
rules ofcomluct laid down fur Jim and Bill, in all the 
rigour of their Angloism, to AU and Itanou. Mr 
Jackson was* an upright, honourable man, with little 
depth and much narrowness of mind. Of his spouse 

I will only venture to premise that she did not pretend 
interesting, and the only part of her conversation 

I recollect is a lament over the iiiferiorit}' of meat In 
India, and a wonder that the TTiiidoos did not leave 
off worshipping idols when they were told it was 
wrong. Their son — of whom I saw a good deal, his 
regiment being then in garrison at Agra — was a hand- 
some young man, with very red whiskers, and a great, 
though sileiitf esteem of himself ; and of tlieir daughter 
I know only that she was a young married Indy of 
remarkable propriety, and bad two really^ beautiful 
children, twin-boys, around wliom the whole family’s 
aliection, and much of its pride, ^vas gathered. 

The letters from Calcutta were full of them ; their 
sayings, their doings, and their general progress. They 
were the theme to which Mrs Jackson returned from 
the two leading subjects 1 liave meiitioned— the topic 
to which the lawyer came down from his ofllcial 
dignity, and on wdiich the caplaiii condescended to 
unbend his mind. Thftwins were now- in their fourth 
year, but the old people had not seen them since their 
first summer. The distance between Agra and Calcutta 
made the visit of the judge’s lady to her parents rather 
me. However, the third quarter of my acquaint- 
ance with the Jacksons, it was publicly aiiuuuiiced 
j that Mrs Lc.'ter was coming w'ith tiie dear children, 

' and I was engaged to paint their portraits. 

Like most families of distinction in British India, 
the Jacksons kept a considerable retinue. The requi- 
sitions of. caste, which always limit the lliiuloo’s 
labour, and the indolence superinduced by a tropical 
dimate, contribute to augment the number of these 
household troops. My friends had servaiils of all 
'sorts afid sizes; but among them there was nunc in 
more esteem or trust than a native girl, who acted ns 
Mrs Jackson's own maid, and held besides sundry 
important offices, such as the charge of the household 
linen and the dealing out of the spices. They <>Hllcd 
her Zolle; and when her good mistress was in a 
hurry, it became Sally sometiineg, but I believe lier 
proper name was Zelleya. She was a I’ariah, at least 
■he did not object to do or touch anything; hut her 
appearance had something of high caste in it, fur that 
peculiar institution of India has the advantage of 
making the classesf known without the help of dress 
or equipage. 

Zelle had the tall, slender figure, the features of 
that fine mould which might he termed the olassicaF 
of Hindostan — the upright carriage and clastic grace, 
tlie Ifing, shining hair and pure olive complexion, 
^whicli distinguish the Brahmin’s «1au^iVcT. She was 
young, too — 1 think nut more than seventeen. By 
the way, that is not counted extreme youth in the 
east; hut there was a cold glitter in her black eye, 
which, in spite of so much beauty, would not have 
elianued me. I bought Captain Jackson had cume to 
ft diiprcnt (‘onclnsion. I’iie near neighbourhood of liis 
gafrison made him almost a resident with his parents, 
end my frequent visits, ig the double capacity of artist 
and friend to the family, enabled me to observe that 

Zelle’s dress, which was a tastefnl compromise between 
the costumes of Europe and India, was always more 
studied, and her black liair more carefully braided, 
when the captain was at home. Of coarse, it was . 
by accident ; hut I once espied something veiy like 
an assignation in the garden, though, from circum- 
stances too minute to he so long remembered, 1 
believe tliat the siege did not advance as rapidly 
as the gallant captain could have wished ; and Mrs 
Jackson had a mighty opinion of her maid. It was 
not easy to make an impression on the heart of that 
very respectable lady ; but Zelle had achieved it, for 
the girl was clever and handy. I was told she could 
mend and clear-starch, mark and cut out as well 
as any maid from England; that slie never had 
been known to tell a lib, black or white; might be 
trusted with anybody’s wardrobe or jewel-case, and 
gave no trouble on the score of cnstc. ' Mrs Jackson 
also said that tlic girl was sincerely nttncficd to her 
family ; and with good reason, for they had been great 
benefactors to her and all her relations; and the 
good woman was accustomed to relate liow Zelle's 
life, as well as that of her four sisters, had been saved 
in their infamiy by the nttorney-genurars interference 
with that peculiar institution wliicii, in some parts of 
ITIndostan, saves the higher ensLes the trouble of 
providing trousseau and wedding-feasts ; bow her 
mother had been prevented from becoming a suttee 
by Mrs Jackson’s cousin, tl'.on in the Agra mission, 

* thuugh the poor creature was scorned for it by all 
her heathen ))eop1o, and somehow fell into the Jumna 
afterwards ;* hew her three brothers got advice and 
assistance from every branch of the Jacksons to take 
lip honest trades, when the Comp.iny dispossessed them 
of some land to which they had no right in law ; how, in 
consequence, one had a place in the custom-house, one 
had liccome a soldier in the captain’s regiment, and one 
a small merchant in Agra. Mrs Jackson nlwny« wound 
up that recital of benefits by stating, tliat Zelle hud 
been three years at the school for native girls; that 
she could read English as well as Tliiidostanee ; that 
she never refused a tract, and the missionaries had 
great hopes of her. 

Mrs Lester’s visit had been expected to take place 
in that cool and pleasant season of the Indian year, 
which the English residents persist in calling the 
winter, liecauso it extends from Octohe^ to March, and 
tlicir Christmas dinners come off in the midst of it. 
Intervening between the time of rain and the fierce 
heat, it seems the natural season for travelling; but by 
those many casualties wdiich beset the goings forth of 
ladies — who will take everything with them, ns well as 
maids and children — the judge’s spouse, for he Iiimself, 
good man, stayed at Infine in hot Caleiitta, found it 
impossible to set out so early ns she had intended; 
but as slic travelled in the most expeditious manner, 
by boat and paUinquin, it was hoped the family would 
reach Agra before the regular deluge set in. iloan- 
time, my commission to paint the children had widened 
to a family group. Somebody had suggested that the 
moment of arrival w'ould he the most striking scene; 
and OH it w'as necessary to witness the ceremony before 
tniiisfcrring it to canvas, I was hound to he at the 
Jacksons’ bungalow in good time on the day Uie 
visitors were expected. Having English patrons to 
deal witli, 1 was punctual. Mrs Lester and^ company 
derc due early in the afternoon, and the house was on 
the q/// vice for hours; but there ^ was no nrrival. 
Towards ^veiling, the rain, whicli had fallen in 
occasional siiowers for some da 3 'a, as it does at the 
lK?ginning of its season, came down in good earnest, 
with a fag-end of a tliunder-storm, which we heard 
raging far to tlie southward, and the Jacksons com- 
forted themselves with the hope that the travellers had 
taken refuge in some tomb or ruin, of whicli there was 
no lock oil tlieir way, and should come on as soon as 
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the Btoim ceaHed wid the moon rose. It hlid been ceased^ and the moon was shining. I siiw her go 
arraiig^ tiint I should remain till tho picture was down the walk straight to the outer gate. She opened 
finished^ and a paiiiting-roonn was assigned me accord- it too. iind I followed her; hut long before 1 could 
*D|flyi situated in a sort of wing which Mr Jacksotrs reach the gate, it was locked behind her. andAhc girl 
predecessor had built for a ball-room ; but the Jack- was out of sight. I returned to my wrftllig-table. 
sons being quiet people, who gave no balls, had divided certain that site would come hack for thei^alf^rniiea ; 
it into three, by partitions of Indian matting. The and in less timn half an lioiir, back Zelle came by the 
central division was iny paintlng-rooni. rather better very way she w'ent, and calmly cldsed the window, 
lighted than any artist would desire by two windows saying: 

looking into the garden ; to the right was my bedroom. * iNmv, Saib, the cobra’s at homo with his inends^' 
and on the left a spare ‘apartment, considered the and has promisRl never to come near your bed again;* 
coolest in the house, and, thercfoie, intended for the ‘Very udl, Zelle,’ said 1, getting between her and 
much-regarded twins. Parlitions of Indian matting, the ihn.T, ‘ J have promised you u htilf*rnpee, and I 
though cheap and movable, have tw'o great faults— will give it to you, hut 1 saw you put that cobra in the 
namely, that they allow sounds to pass readily, and are bed this evening. If you tell me wliy»yoii did so^ I 
apt to shew minute crevices when they get dry. 1 was will not mention it to any of the family till you are 

standing close by the one which divided mine from the two days safe out of the house; and if you *do not, 

children’s room, putting my colour-’oox in order by the I will rinise them all, and tell them this instant.* 
last light of ilay, find liic Indian night gives short Zelle looked to sec Avhether there was any w'ay of 
warning, wlion, throiigli the heavy rain, which was escape, but I hail my eye on the window; then her 
coming dow'n in water-spouts, there canie a sort of face took the fixed, .stony look of the Kastern, who 

half hiss, half whisper, the queorcst sound tliat ever | kiwnvs life destiny i.s not propitious, 
struck my ear. J was torn in Prance; an I there was j ‘ said she, ‘1 put it there to kill the judge's 
a crevice within rem-h of my eye. tV'hat need of I cbiblren. My mother sent it to me, to hv revenged on 
further apology? There was Zelle, alone, and all wet, j this laniiiy ibr all the’ evil they linvogiloiie to ours. 
IIS if she hud just crept in through the window, which ' Listen, and 1 will tell you tlic iriitli, for you do not 
frtood open, taking out of her little gruhs-basUet some- | romc froift Kn, gland. My father was a Braliiuin and a 
thinjshke a large green hall, wdiicli she c.'U’ctully tiickcal i Zemindar: he inl.erited his land by adoption into the 


thinjshke a large green hall, wdiicli she c.'U’ctully tiickcal I Zemindar: he inl.erited his land by adoption into the 
in under the holster of the bed. AVhich ol‘ her duties ' f.indly of oiir ancient neighbour (luzrno, and tlie Saib 
the. trusted maul had come to jierform so stealthily, ' Letter, who then gave law in Agra, took it from him, 

1 eoulil not guess; hut she stepped out of the window, 1 saying he liad no right, and it belonged to the Com- 
iiiul closed it heluiid her so swiftly and silently, that ! pany. It had always l)i*en tlie custom to rear but one 
I could scarcely believe my eyes when I saw her glide • daughter in onr house, and in due time that daughter j 
iiw’iiy ii.to the verandah. : avus wedded, with a marriage- feast hccondng a family of 

'I'liu mill coniiiuiod, and the travellers did not ; high caste; lint tlie Sail) Jackson found out this custom, 
come. IMrs J.ackson hoped they lunl stojijied for that ' and so frighlcnod our people w4th his law that all the 
day with Fonm of the many friends they had on the! girls grew up. Wlufi my father's soul departed, my 
rond, and the family rofired to rest, at the usu.il hour. 1 iMo.lier di'lei-inined to become a suttee, according totl;u 
Hut tbe dry season makes crevices in roofs as well as ' custom of iicr ancestors. Unit the family might have 
in partitions: the rain had found one just .above my liomniriii tliis world and in pnradisc^but tbe prcficbing 
bed, and poun d in such a torrent, that before it was , Saib, who is also one of tlie Jacksons, tulkgd so much, 
discovered, tlie cliambcr was perfectly uiiinbabitable. ' tb.at fear came upon ber when tlio pile was ready, and 
My g(<od hostess, however, rcquchtei! that J would .she <*oiild no'i. perform tlie ee.omony. Now, see what 
occupy the children's room for ihe night, and 1 Iwid j tlio doings of these hogs, who cat evcrytliing, have 
installed luyaelf there wit!i candle and wriliug-ca.«c, • lirough* upon my people. l»y the loss of Ins land, my 
in order to write Ictlors which Avere justly due to | father could not make the accustonied ollcrings; bo 
sundry corrcBpoiuleiits, for 1 w.as not incimed to sleep. ! llicrefovc lost bis standing in tlai temples .and in Ibo 
The whole house whs silent. It was near midnight; 1 favour of tlie gods. Hy tho loss of their inheritance, 


and I was ha If- way in a letter to Armandine — we 
were friends then— when a slight rustle made me look 


I my brut hers amtc brought dow'ii to trades Jiencatli 
' llH'ir castes. 'I'here was no means to make marriage- 


up, and there stood Zelle as erect and composed as if feasts for five daughters; .all rny siflers are .therefore 


she had come for one of the oft-meiitioned tract .4. 


' marric'd to low-caste men, and I am a l^arhili, drinking 


‘Sail),* said slio, ‘there’s a cobra in your hod: I out of common vesseU’-, and going ^ aliroad with an 
smelled it as I passed your do.ir, for niy family were ' unveiled face. 3My mollicr W'ns so ire^fpised by her 
serpent-charmers. What w'ill you give me if 1 take | m ighhonrs and at the holy places, that she would- not 
it away?* ’ live, hut threw' bi'-.-«lf into Iho .’umua, an offering to 

‘ How did it come there ?’ said I, pretending to Avritc ! flic goddes.^ Durga', who will not refuse, even tbo 
on, though niy pen was making cobras on the paper, | polluted. Hy her favour, she has reached the trnns- 
for the green hall I had seen Taken out of the Imsket j migration of the serpent, and scut the cobra to me that 
recurred to my memory, and I know the said serpent! ' ■ might be avenged on this family, who wi-rshtp 
to be one of lliV* most deadly of Its kind. The Porlu- ] nothing bul rupees, and think to Uiy lieaven and earth 
guese settlers eall it the capclla or hooded-snake, | witfi them. Now', Sail), give me my w'oges, for I Have 
by which name it is kiio\sp in Kurope: but it bad; taken away the cobra and told you the truth.’ 
obviously not been placed under the bolster for me; • ‘I did not A'cnture to reason with the maid of 
and as Zelle replied quite innocently — Avhoin the niissionaries had hopes. She took her Iialf- 

‘I don’t, know, saib,’ my resolution was tolicn, rupee, and fduled away to her own room. owii 
though it certainly was not the best policy. * slec]) was not^ounii tliat night, and in the morning 

1 ‘I ’ll give you half a rupee,’ said I; and Avitli a quiet Zelle was nowlicre to be found. Neither mistross nor 
gesture of assent to the bargiiin, Zdle apjiroaclicd the .s(>rvaiits could give any account of her, but tliat she 
bed, turned up the bolster, and, without haste or fear, had performed her accustomed duties, and retired to 
lifted out the deadly thing, coiled up exactly as she rest as usual ; that her room was all in oifider; aind her 
had laid it in; and, may 1 bo forgiven, but T half trinkets and best clotlies gone witii her. 1 resolved 
wished it might bite her. Nothing of the kind to keep my promise, and let the two days elapse; but 
happened to Mrs Jackson’s maid : she laid the cobra in tho interim, I could not insist telling the story to 
carefully into her muslin apron, opened the ivindow. a countryman and conildengial fHend of mine, who 
and stepped out^ into tho garden. Tho rain had iiad been for fifteen years H silk-merchant in Agra. 
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my advice/ said lie, <and lay nothing about 
^ VI know Boinething of the Engtiih; they ’ll wonder 

" w^by you did not immediately tell her matter 
— wliat^uiineM you had to look through cliinki 
— ^in ihArt, they won’t believe you ; and if the girl*! 
diiapiidaFanae produces no worse effect on your repu- 
tation, you will be set down as a Jesuit in disguise; 
and 1 understand the Jacksons are stiff Prptesiants ; 
yet it might be as well to warn tlic family by an 
aaonymous letter.* 

1 took his advice, and tho letter was sent; but 
not being in their confidence, the Jacksons never 
mentioned it to me. 

The lady deeply regretted the absence of her handy 
maid. Mr Jkfikson made diligent inquiries after iier, 
but all to no purpose ; but some time after, the part of 
:ber doings which most puzzled me was cleared up. 
Wbf, do you think, did she (‘oine to remove t)ie cobra? 
Not for the half-riiiice alone; but. her brother, the 
merchant at Agra, happened to be tlie very man from 
whom 1 was in the liahit of purchasing trifles for 
myself and presents for my friends .at Iiom^, and tlie 
bill 1 owed him just then saved my life. 

The children arrived a week after, and J painted 
the family gsaup. 1 saw Zelle dancing as a nautoh- 
girl at one of the festivals at Delhi. 1 heprd* in the 
mllowing - summer that the twins had died from the 
bite of a serpent received in tho garden of their father's 
country-house near Calcutta ; and since then I never 
went to bed in India without looking narrowly under 
the bolster. 

upon wdmanliood, as -great a bane to all true modesty, 
as the moat unchaste Messaliua who ever diBgcaM 
her sex. 

I beg to warn these foul grubbers in the dark places 
of the earth — not for purposes of cleansing, but merely 
because it amuses them— that they will not find any- 
thing entertaining in this article. They will only 
find one woman’s indignant protest against a tone of 
thought and conversation wliiob, as tlieir consciencea 
will tell them, many other women think it no shame 
to pursue when among their own sex; and which, did 
the other sex know it, would injure as mudi as any 
open vice, by making men disbelieve in virtue^dis- 
believe in us. As to its vileness in the sight of Heaven 
— truly many a well-reputed British matron may be 
considered as much a Most’ woman as any poor, 
seduced creature whose child is born in a workhouse, 
or strangled at a ditch-side. 

It is to this class, who have fallen out of the 
ranks of honest women, without sinking to a lower 
depth still, that I chiefly refer: because with them, 
those for wliom those papers are meant — namely, the 
ordinary middle ranks of unmarried females— are more 
likely to have to do. That other class — awful in its 
extent and universality— of women who make a trade 
of sill, whom philanthropists and political economists 
arc fur ever discussing, and can come to no cqnclusion 
about — this I leave to the wise and generous dr both 
sexes who devote their lives to the subject; to the 
examination and amelioration of a fact so terrible 
that, were it not a fact, one would hardly bo justified 
in alluding to it here. Wretched ones! whom even 
to think of turns any woman’s heart cold, with shame 
for ])or,own se.v, and liorror at the other; buteasts 
to whom happiness and love are things unknown; 
God and heaven mere ivords to swear with; and to 
w'hom this earth must be a daily hell : 

Non ragionam di lor, ma guards, e posaa. 

But tho others cross our' path continually. No one 
can have taken any interest in the working-classes 
without being aware how frightfully common among 
them is what they term *a misfortune* — bow few 
young women come to the marriage-altar at all, or 
come there just a week or two before maternity; or 
having already had several children, often only half 
brotlicrs and sisters, whom no ceremony has ever 
legalised. Whatever be the causes of this — and 1 merely 
skim over tlie surface of a slate of things which Tiim’s 
and sanitary commissioners have plumbed to sicken- 
ing depths — it undoubtedly exists ; and no single 
woman who takes any thouglit of what is going on 
around her, no mistress or mother who requires con- 
stantly servants for lier house, and nursemaids for -her 
children, can or dare blind herself to the fact. It is 
easy for tenderly reared young ladies, who study human 
passions through Miss Austen or Miss Edgeworth, or 
the /jov€ 8 of the Angels^ to say : ‘ How shocking I Oh, 
it can’t be true.’ But it is true; and they will not 
live many more years without finding it to be true. 
Better face truth at once, in all its bareness, than ho 
swaddled up for ever in the folds of a silken fdschood. 

Another fact, stranger still to account for, is that 
the women who thus fall are by no means the worst 
of tlieir class. I have heard it affirmed by more than 
one lady— by one in particular, whose experience is 

Ss large as her benevolence — ^tliat maqy of them are 
of the very best — refined, intelligenl^ truthful, and 
affectionate 

‘1 don’t know how it is,’ she would say— ^whether 
their very superiority makes them dissatisfied with 
! their own rank— such brutes or clowns as labouring 

1 men often are ! — so that they fall easier victims the 
rank above them ; or whether, though this tlieory 
will shock many people, other virtues can exist and 
flourish, entirely &tiuct from, and after the loss of, 

A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

IiOpT WOtfKN. 

1 BNKBR on this subject with a hesitation strong 
enough to have prevented my entering on it at all, 
did 1 not believe that to write for or concerning 
women, and avoid entirely that deplorable phase of 
womanhood which, in country cottages as in city 
streets, in books, newspapers, and daily talk, meets 
us so continually that no young girl can long be 
kept Ignorant of it, would bo to gi\c a one-sided 
and garbled view of life, which, however pretty and 
pleasant, would be false, and being false, useless. Wc 
have not to construct human nature afresh, but to 
take it as we find it, and make the best of it : we | 
have im right, not even the most sensitive of us 
women, mercifully constitlJted with less temptation 
to evil than open, to treat as impure what God has 
not made impure, or to shrink with sanctimonious 
ultra-ddicacy from the barest mention of things wliicli, 
though happy* circumstances of temperament or edu- 
cation have shielded us from ever being touched or 
harmed thereby, we must know 'to exist. If we do 
not know it, our ignorance— quite a different thing | 
from innocence— is at once both helpless and danger- 
ous: noiTOWS our judgment, exposes us to a thousand 
painful mistakes, and greatly limits our power of 
usefulness in the wdrld. 

On the other hand, a woman who is for ever paddling 
needlessly in tho filthy puddles of human nature, jusf; 
as a cliild delights in walking up a dirty gutter when 
there js a dean pavement beside it, deserves, like the 
child, whatever mud she gets. And tljere is even a 
kind of woman still, only ^too c^rnmon among 
lespectisiblb matrons, talkative old maids, and even 
wml|^ fascinating young ones, who is ready to rake up- 
' 4M!9f scandalous tale, and titt^ over every vile dindfh 
siBfcfre. who degrades the most solemn mysteries of 
^>^1^ Chicles for disgraceful jokes, whose 
^jplnd, instead of being a decent dwelling-house, is a 
rffaribet Augean stable St uncleannesB.»< . Such a one 
caimot be too fiercely re][f(Obated, too utterly despised. 
However intact her reputalioii, die is as great a slur 
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that which we are ao^etomed t 6 heheve the ioAii* action and a fearlestnesi of coneequencee #Mcl) are 
penMMe prim virtue of our lex— chastity. I cannot to her a greater safeguard than any extihrikal ddeonim: 
explain it ; 1 cao only say that it is so : that some To be, and not to seem, is tiie amulet of hit iiiMoeiice. 


®y promising village-girls have been tlie first Yomig women, who look ibrward to marrjp^ and 


racne, and put them on the way to do well, would no powen on earth can ever make you inilboent any 
infalUbly have become “ lost ” women.^ more, or give you back that jewel of glory and 

Tiim, perhaps, is one clue caught. Had she not strength, liaving which, as the old BUperatitioii;' 
*001116 te the rescue.’* Rescue, then, is possible; and believed, 

^ ^ ' Even the lion win tnm man., 

I Mia Utely an enay, aia from a poK and pood Eroraamaidinthepridoofhormirityf 

woman s pen too, arguing, what licentious materialists ^ ^ 

are now-a-days unblushingly asserting, that chastity That, whether the world knows it or you know 
is not indispensable in our sex ; that the old cliivalrotis jonrsolf to be— not this, free, happy ignorance 
boast of families—* all their men were brave, and all maidenhood is gone for ever ; the sa^red dignity and 
their women virtuous —was, to say the least, a mis- honour of matronhood is not, and never can be attaHKC 
take, which led people into worse ills than it remedied. Surely this consciousness alone must bo the most 
by causing an extravagant terror at the loss of these awful punishment to any woman ; and from it Ao kind- 
good qualities, and a corresponding indifference to ness, no sympathy, no concealment of shame, or even 


evil ones much more important. 


restoration to good repute, can entirely free her. Slie 


While widely differing from this writer — ^for God must benr her burden, lighter or heavier as it may 
forbid that our Englishwomen should ever come to be at different times, and she must bear it to the day 

regard with less horror than now the loss of itersonal of her death. I think this fact alone Is enough to 

chastity — I think it cannot be doubted that even this make a chaste woman’s first feeling towards an 
loss does not indicate total corruption or entail per- unchaste that of unqualified, unmitigated pity, 
mani^t degradation ; that after it, and in spite of it, This, not in the form of exaggerated sentimentalism, 
many estimable and womanly qualities may he fotitid with which it has of late been the fashion to treat 
existing, not only in our picturesque "Ntill Gwynws such subjects, laying all the blame upon the seducer, 
and Peg WofUvgtone^ but onr poor everyday sinners: and exalting the seduced into a paragon of injured 
tlie servant obliged to be dismissed without a character simplicity, whom society ought to pet, and soothe, and 
and with a liaby; the sempstress quitting starvation treat with far more interest and consideration thou 

for elegant infamy ; the illiterate village loss, who those who have never erred. Never, as it seems to 

thinks it so grand to be made «a lady of— so much me, was there a greater mistake than that into which 
better to be a rich man’a mistresa than a working- some writers have fallen, in rant and fiction, but 
man’s ill-used wife, or rather slave. especially in fictio^ through their generous over- 

Till we allow tliat no one sin, not even this sin, eagemess to redeem the lost. These are painted— one 
necessarily corrupts the entire character, we shall heroine I call to mind now — as such patterns of excel- 
eciux'ely be able to judge it with that fairness which lence, that we wonder, first, how thc^ ever could have 
gives hope of our remedying it, or trying to lessen in been led astray ; and secondly, whether thto exceeding 
ever so minute degree, by our individual dealing with helplessness and simplicity of theirs did not make the 
«ny individual case tliat comes in our way, the enorm- sin so venial, that it seems as wrong to blame them for 
ous aggregate of misery that it entails. This it it as to scold a child for tumbling into an open well, 
behoves us to do, even on selfish grounds, for it Ckmsequently, their penitence becomes unnccessaiy 
touches us closer than many of us are aware— ay, and unnatural ; their Buffering, disproportionably 
in our liearths and homes — ^in the sons and brothers uiijnst. Ton (dose the book inclined to arraign society, 
that we Imve to send out to struggle in a world of morality, and, what is worse, Providence; for all 
which we at the fireside know absolutely nothing; if else, feeling that the question is left much as you 
we marry, in the fathers we give to our innocent found it; that angelic sinners such as these, if they 
children, the servants we trust their infancy to, and exist at all, are such exceptions to Itie generality 
the inflnences to which wo are obliged to expose them of their class, that their example is of very little 
daily and hourly, unless we were to bring tliem up practical service. 

in a sort of domestic Happy Valley, which their first To refine away error till it is hardly error at all ; 
effort would be to get out of as fast as over they to placte vice under such extennating circumstances 
could. And supposing we are saved from all this ; that we cannot couhemn it for sheer pity, is a fault 
that' our position is one peculiarly exempt from evil ; ao dangerous that charity lierself ought to steel her 
that if pollution in any form comes nigh us, we just heart against it. Far better and safer to call crime 
ew^p it hastily and noiselessly away from our doors, by its tight name, and paint it in its true colours— 
and tliink we are all right and safe. Alas! we forget t** i.ting it even as the Ragged Schools did the young 
that a rofuse-heap outside her gate may breed a plogne vagabonds of our streets— nut by persuading them^and 


even in a qneen’s palace. 


society tliat they were clean, res^table, ill-used, scad 


One word, before continuing this subject Many pialigned individuals ; or by waiting for them to grow 
of us will not investigate it because they are afraid: decent before they dealt with them at all, but by 
afraid, not so much of being, as of being thought to simply saying- ‘Come, just as .you arc— ragged, and 
he, eapecially by the other sex, incorrect, indelicate, dirty, and diriipnest. Only come, and we will do tiur 
nnfeminine ; of being inpposcd to know more than liest to make you wnat you ought to be.’ 
they ought to know, or than the present refinement of Allowing the pity, which, as 1 said, ought to be a 
society— a 'good and beautiful tiling when real— woman's primary sentiment towards her lost sister- 


concludes that they do know. 


hood, what is the next thing to be done? Surely there 


O women, women, why have you not more faith in must be some light beyond that of mere compassion 
yourselves— in that strong inner purity which alcme to guide her in her after-conduct to^rds them, 
can make a woman brave! which, if she knows herself Where shall we find tliis 4 ght? In the world and 
to be V clean in heart and desire, in body and soul, its ordinary node of social morality, suited to social 
loving cleanness for its own sake^ and not for the convenience? I fear not. ^.The general opinion, even 


credit that it brings her, gives her a freedom of. i among good men, seems to be that this great qnostiou 
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if a very sad thiiijjTi Imt a sort of unconquerable 
Aeoffsity; there is no use in talking about it, and 
indeedUhe less it is talked of the better. Good women 
are ni^i of the same mind. The laxer-principled of 
both sexes treat tlie matter with philosophical indifier- 
ence, or with the kind of laugh that makes the blood 
boil in any truly virtuous heart. 

Then, where are we to look ? — , 

* I came not to call the righteous but sinners to repent- 
ance.* 

* Neither do 1 condemn thee : go and sin no more* 

‘Her sinSt which are many, are ibrgiven; because she 

loved much.* 

Tliese words, thus quoted here, may raise a sneer 
on the lips of some, and shock otliers who are 
accustomed to put on religion with their Sunday 
and take it off on Monday, us quite too fine, 
maybe too useless for everyday wear. But I must 
write them, because I believe them. 1 l>eljcve there is 
no other light on this didicult question titan that 
^iven by the New Testament. Tlicrc, clear and plain, 
and' every wlicro repeated, sbiiios the doctrine, of 
which until tlien there was no truce either in external 
or revealed * religion, that for every crime, l>eiiig 
repented of and forsaken, there is forgivpnoss w'jtli 
Heaven; and if with Heaven, there ougiit to he with 
men. This, without entering at all into tiic doctrinal 
question of atonement; hut simply taking the basis 
of Christian morality, ns contrasted with the natural 
moralit 3 ’’ of tho savage, or even of the ancient Jew, 
which without retribution presupposes no such thing 
as pardon. 

All who have had any experience among criminals — 
from the poor little * black sheep* of the family, who is 
always getting into tif)uhle, and is told continually by 
everybody that strive as he will, he never can be a 
good boy, like, brother Tommy, down to the lowest, 
most reprobate convict, who is shipped ofiT to Norfolk 
Island, because the mother-country cannot exactly liaiig 
him, and sloes not know what else to do with him — 
unite in stating that, wdien y'ou shut the door of 
hope on any human soul, you may at once give up 
all chance of its reformation. As well hid a man cat 
without food, see without light, or breathe without 
air, as bid him amend his ways, while, at the same 
time, you tell him that however he amends, he will 
be ill Just the same posltion—thc same hopelessly 
degrad^, unpardoned, miserable siiiiicr. 

Yet tins is practically tlio language used to fallen 
women, and chiefly by their own sex: ‘God may 
forgive you, but ive never can !’— a declaratioii which, 
however cop\]|;t«on, in spirit if not in subsiaiice, is, 
when one comes to analyse it, unparalleled in its 
arrogance of blasphemy. 

Tliat for a single oironce, ho\fcver grave, a whole 
life should be blasted, is n doctrine ropngiiant even to 
nature's own dealings in the visible w'urld. There, 
her voice clearly says — Let all these wonderful powers 
of vital renewal have free play : let the fliul flesh 
slough itself away ^ lop olf tbo gangrened limb; enter 
into life maimed if it must be: but never, till the last j 
moment of total dissolution, does she say' : ‘Thou sha^ 
not enter into life at all.’ 

Tlmrcfore, once let a \roman feci that, in moral as in 
physical disease, * while there is life {Here is hope’ — 
dependent on tho one only condition, that slic sliall 
tin no more, and what a future you open for her! 
what a weight you lift off from lier poor miserable 
apirit, wbicli might otherwise bo crushed down to the 
lowest deep, to that which is far worse than any bodily 
^p(^ution, ineradiGablo corruption of soul. 

. The next thing to ^ set before her is courage. 
That intolerable dread* of shame, which is the last 
token of departing modfsty, to what will it not drive i 
■omc women 1 To what self-control and ingenuity, I 


what resistanoe of weakness and endurance of* bodUy 
pain, which', in another cause, w'ould be called heroic 
— blunting every natural instinct, and goading them 
on the last refUge of mortal fear— infanticide ! 

Surely even by this meaiis, many a woman might be 
saved, if there were any one to save lier ; any one to say 
plainly: ‘What are you afraid of— God or man — ^your 
sin or its results?’ Alas, it will be found almost 
invariably the latter: loss of position, of character, 
and consequently of the means of livelihood. Kespect- 
ahility shuts the door upon hci'; motliers will not let 
their young folks come into contact with her; mis- 
tresses will not take her as a servant. Nor can one 
vrouder at this, even while believing that in many 
cases tlic fear is much more sclflsh than virtuous, and 
continued long after its cause is entirely' obviated. It 
is one of the very' few cases in which — nt least at first 
— the sufferers cannot help themselves; they must 
suflor: they must bear patiently for a season the 
cflTects of the immutable law which makes sin, sooner 
or later, its own Nemesis. , 

But not for ever — and it is worth while, pausing 
over this insane terror of worldly opinion, to nsk: 

‘ Whicli half of the world are you afraid of, tho good 
or the bad?* Pur it may often be noticed, the less 
virtuous people are, the more they' shrink away from 
the slightest whil! of this odour of un- sanctity The 
good are ever the moat charitable, the pure airo tho 
most brave. I believe there arc 1 mud reds and thou- 
sands of rMiglishwomcn who would willingly throw the 
shelter of their stainless repute around any poor 
creature who came to tliem ami said honestly: ‘I 
iiave sinned — help me that I may sin no more.* But 
the unfortunates will not believe tills. ’Aey are 
like tho poor Indiana wlio think it necessary to pacify 
tho evil principle by a greater worship tlian tlmt they 
ofTcr to tlic Good Spirit; because, they say, ho is 
tbo stronger. Have we not, even in this Britain, far 
too many such tacit devil- worshippers? 

Given a clianec, the smallest clian(!e, and a woman’s 
redemption lies in her own bauds. She cannot be too 
strongly impressed with this fact, or too soon. No 
human power could have degraded lier against her will : 
no liuman power can keep her in degradation unless by 
her will. Granted the sin, liowsoover incurred, will- 
fully or blindly, or under circumstances of desperate 
temptation; capable of some palliations, or w'itli no 
palliation at nil — take it just as it stands in its wltole 
enormity, and — tliere leave, it. Set it aside, at once and 
altogether, and begin anew. Better beg, or hunger, or 
die in a ditch— except that tho people who die in 
ditches arc not usually the best of even tliis world’s 
children — than live a day in voluntary dislionour. 

This may sound fine and romantic — far too romantic, 
forsootli, to be applied to any of the cases that we 
are likely to meet with. And yet it is the plain 
truth: as true of a king’s mistress as of a ruined 
servant-maid. No help from without can rescue i 
eitlier, unless she wishes to save herself. ^ : 

Slie lias more power to do this than, at first appears ; | 
but it must be by tJic prime agent, truth. • 

After the first false step, the principal cause of { 
women’s further downfall is thoir being afraid of truth | 
— truth, M'liich must of necessity be the beginning and ! 
end of all attempts at restoration to honour. For tlie ! 
wretched girl, who, in terror of losing a place, or of 
oeing turned from an angry father’s door, fabricates 
tale after tale, denies and denies till she con deny no 
longer, tiU all ends in a jail and a charge of child- 
murder ; for the fashionable lady whoso life is a long 
deceit, exposed to constant fear lest a breath should 
tear her flimsy reputation to ragi; and fbr all the 
innumerable cases between these two poles of society, 
there is but oue warning— No virtue ever was founded 
on a lie* 

The truth, tlieiii at all risks and costs— the truth 




from the beginning. Make a clean breast to wliom- 
soever you need to make it,, end thcn—face the world. 

Tins must bo terrible enough— no denying that; 
but it must be done : there is no iielp for it! Perhaps, 
in many a case, if it were done at once, it would save 
much after-misery, e8])ecinlly the perpetual dread and 
danger of exposure which makes tlic sin itself quite a 
secondary consideration compared with the fear of its 
discovery. This once over, with all its paralysing 
effects, the vrorst lias come to the worst, an<l there .is 
a chance of liopc. 

Begin again. Put the whole past life aside as if it 
had never been, and try what you can do with the 
future. This, I think, should he the counsel given to 
all erring women not irretrievably ‘ lost.* 

It would bo a blessed thing if onr honourable 
women, mothers and matrons, would consider a little 
more what eould be done with such persons: any 
openings for useful employniiMit ; .any posiiions sufli- 
cicMilly guarded to be safe, and yet fref? enough to 
afford trial, witliout drawing too harshly the line— 
always harsh enough— h(‘tween those and those who are 
of unblemished reputation. Iteformatorio-, Magdalen 
institutions, and the like, are admirable in their way; 
hut there are always a host of cases in wliich indivi- 
dual judgment, or help, is the only thing possiide. It 
is this— these thoughts which shall load to acts, that I 
dosiwE^to suggest to individual iniiuls. in the hope: of 
arousing that imperceptible small induciice of the 
many, which forms the strongest lever of a community. 

I said, in a former paper, that the only way to make 
]>eople good, is to make them hapi>y. Strange that 
this fact should apply to eircninslanees like these 
Jiow written of; and yet it does; ami it would be 
vain to set it aside. Hid a woman lift up her bead 
and li>e: tell licr that she can and onghi to live; and 
you must give bor sometbing to live for. You nui.«t 
put into her poor sore heart, if you can, a little more 
than peace — comfort. And wlieri* is she to lind it ? 

It may npixjar a strange doctrine to some, but it 
Bcrms to me that Heaven always leaves its sign of 
hope and redemption on any ■woman when she is loft 
■vwth u child. .Some taste of the ineHiible joy, the 
solemn eonsecratlon of maternity, must come even to 
the most wretched and guilty, on feeling the double life 
she hears, or tho helpless life to which she has given 
birth— that life for wliicli .she is as responsible to Cod. 
to itself, and to the world, as any married mother of 
them all. 

And the sense of responsihility alone conveys a 
certain amount of comfort and hope. One can imagine 
many a sinful mother, w'ho, lor tlic very child's sake, 
w'oiild learn to hate tlie sin, and to make to the poor 
innocent the only atonement jiossible, by giving it 
what is better even than stainless birth — a virtuous 
bringing-up. One can conceive such a woumii taking 
licr baby in her arms, and starting afresh to face the 
world — made bold by a love that lias no taint in it, 
and clicered by tho knowledge that no human being 
can take from her either this love, or its duties, or Its 
rewards. 

For it rests wdth herself alone the comfort she may 
derive from, and the honour in which she may he held 
by .her child. A mother's subsequent conduct and 
character might give a son as wuuch pride in her, 
and in the nameless parentage which he ou’cs her, vis 
in any long lavrful line * 

Whose ignoble blood 

Has crept through scoundrels ever since Slie flood. 

Even a daughter might live to say: ‘Mother, do not 
grieve ; I had rather have had you, just as you ore, 
than any mother I know. It has been better, for 
me at least, than if you had married my father.’ 

I have written thus nmcli, and yet, after all, it seems 
but ‘words, words, words.* Everywhere around us wc 


see women falling, fallen, and we cannot help them; 
we cannot make them feel the hideousticss of siq^ thf * 
peace and strimath of that cleanness of sOul which is 
not afraid of anything in earth or heaven ; i^^annot 
force upon their minds the possibility of return, after 
ever so long wanderings, to those pleasant paths out of 
which there is no pence and no strength for cillier man 
or woman; and in order to this return is qpeded— for 
both alike— not so much outside help, as inward 
repentance. 

All I c.in do-all, I fear, that any ono can do by 
mere speecdi — is to impress upon every W'oniiui, and 
chiefly on those who, reared iniio(Huitly*in safe liomea, 
view the wicked world without like gazers at a show 
or spectators iit a battle — shocked, wondering, pf'rhaps 
I)itying a little, but not iiiiderstanding at nil — that thb 
I repentance is posaihlo also ; that once having returned 
I to a chaste life, a woman's former life should ^iievil* 

I once he ‘cast iip’ against her; that she shoulu be 
! .'ll lowed to resume, if not her pristine position, at least 
one that is full of usefulness, pleasantness, and resjicct 
I —a respect the amount of which must he determined 
by ber own daily conduct. She should he judged — as 
' iiiilced human wisdom alone has a right to judge, in 
all cases — solely by what she is now, aiif} not by wlnit 
filu* iias been. That judgment may be, ought to he, 
.•stem nn^^ fixed as justice itself with regard to her 
! present, .'uid even her past, so far as concerns the 
crime committed ; hut it ouglit never to take the law 
into its own iiands towards the criminal, w'ho, for all it 
knows, may have long since hecoiiie less a criminal than 
a siifliTcr. Virtue ilcgrades h{‘r8elf, and loses every 
ve.sf ige of her power, when her dealings with vice sink 
into a mere iintter of individual opinion, personal 
dislike, or stdlisli fear of harm, h'or all oflbnces, 
))iinishinent retributive and wevifahle, must come; 
hut puni-siinient oidg thing. rev(mgf3 is another. Oku 
only, who is Omniseient us w'elL as Omnipotent, can 
declare, ‘ Vengeance is AHw' 


KIllKK WEBBE, * 
r It K mi V \ T E K R CAP T A I N. 

CII A ITKtt XX. — COKCLUBION. 

The suddenness of Wchbe’s appearance, and tho bold- 
ness of a Bclf-annonncement which av.'is nothing les-s 
than sentence of inimcdi:ite cleatli passed iipjwi him- 
self, litera’Iy lifted the ini'iiibers of the court-martial 
to their fiJt, and a hush of astonishment, I might 
almost say of fear, in.'^pired by a greatness of daring, 
in presenee of wliieli every man there felt himself 
morally dwarfed, pervaded tlie crowed hall. Cer- 
t.-iiuly the calmest, least excited persofp'il.ere was Ihc 
priv.'iteer captain himself : true, his face was paler than 
usual ; but he vs.-s perfectly self-possessed, and the 
gloaming smile which played about his cold, stern 
eyes, and slightly curled lips, seemed the expression 
of a sovereign disdain, untinged by a shade of per- 
d fear, of the men into whose vindictive hands he 
hail siirren('.>rod himself. 1 say,# seemed* to bo that 
expression, for could I have looked beneath the^m- 
penetrabio iron mask acquired by many years* exposure 
\o tho hardening atmosphere of an ever-present murtid 
I peril, I might possibly have seen a human heart, 
wildly palpitating before the immediate presdiico of 
tlie dread Slxiflow feared of all men, with whatever 
boldness faith, duty, pride, may enable them to con- 
front it. 

Still, not a momentary sign or hint of weakness 
could be diseoriied by the eager, vengeful eyes which 
searched Captain Kirke Webhe's a^tect and bearing ; 
and it occurred to me for the hundredth time that, 
but for that unfortunate gatfle at leap-frog upon the 
quarter-deck of the Gladioiom, an^ his consequent dis- 
missal from the British naval service, on the eve of a 






chambsi^b jouenal. 


tfTftQfy yean* war, he mifffit hare won a peerage, and 
l^ii^inuinentid tomb in Westminster Abbey. 

General V^ray presently reseated himself; motioned 
his sdf&iprdinates to their places; the lieutenant- 
secretaiy nibbed his pen with a business air, and t^ 
interrogatory of the self-constituted prisoner forthwith 

hggsij. 

‘Ton acknowledge yourself,’ said General V^y, 
^to be Webbe, captain of an English cor&air lately 
sunk by Trench gun-boats off^herbourg?* 

*I repeat that I am Kirke Webbe, late captain of 
the Scent privateer, which foundered off Cherbourg a 
few days since^* 

‘And that yon are the Jacques IjC Gros whom the 
commander H/C the CoAimbta, an American ship, met 
with at St Malo ?* 

‘ It would be absurd to deny that in presence of ttie 
gaQ^t commander of the Columhia himself, who, to 
avenge an. injury done to him by a man, hfu endea- 
Tonred to hunt to death a stripling, as Jfeiocent of 
offence towards him^in a responsible sense^as your- 
self, Monsieur le General. That he has not succeeded | 
in doing so,* added Webbe, ‘ is solely due to the mag- { 
nanimems offer of the court to ficrmit the boy to save 
his own life by the sacrifice of his father’s.’ I 

‘You further admit/ continued the general, ‘that 
you are the commander of the Trentsh entter, 
VEspi^lej and, when acting in that capacity, arc 
known as Captain Jules Eenaudin ?’ 

‘ Yes ; and who in that capacity, it has been estab- 
lished by the unimpeachable evidence of the Moniteur, 
beat off, witli a slight vessel mounting only four guns, 
a British frigate of forty cannons, after a running- 
flght of nearly an hour’s duration, in which the ascend- 
ency of Trench valour, compensating for any odds, 
was, as ever, strikingCy displayed. That, messieurs, 
you will in candour admit to be something ptr contra,* 

Old stagers in such scenes as the members of the 
court were, the man’s cool audacity took them com- 
pletely aback, an^ they mutely questioned each otlier 
with interchanged looks of indignant astonishment as 
to whether tliey could possibly have heard aright. 
Hm mob of spectators, on the other hand, greeted thd ' 
privateer captain’s jibing sarcasm with a busz of satis- 
fection and approval. The French are no doubt an 
acute os well as brilliant people ; but for all that, lie 
or she who could suggest a compliment to their genius 
or valour so outrd^ extravagant, that if uttered without 
laughing, would not be taken by the mass of them au 
airiaiXf must, according to my experience, have a great 
talent for invention. For myself, I was in doubt 
whether Webbe was comporting himself as such' a 
man might whta certain that nothing on his ( art could 
delay or Owdelerato the doom he had challenged, or 
whether he might not possibly have some expedient in 
reserve which would save him under all circumstances. 
My superstitious reliance on his fortune or ‘luck’ 
could alone have suggested the latter hypothesis. 
Oerttin it was, however, that he had at all events 
perfectly succeeded in impressing the court with a 
thoroe^ conviction of his reckless, devil-may-care 
aincerit}'. 

‘The prisoner’s confession is ample warrant for hia 
condemnation to death as a spy,* said the general, 
looking round upon the members of tho court, and 
gatheiing their, on this occasion, unanimous suffrages, 
given with a curt ‘Oui,* or silent nod.*^ ‘Becord the 
judgmept,* he added, addressing the lieutenant- 
secretary. 

‘Stem and sharp/ interposed Webbe, ‘as may be 
tha practice of such courts as these, it permits the 
accused, 1 suppose^ to speak a few words in defence or 
exitoation, before definitive judgment is pronounced?* 

■SKWt yes ; say on, bdt be brief/ 
jtf-WSave' first to state most solemnly— and standing 

'1 iflo upon the brink of a grave voluntarily dag with 


my own bands, ray word ought not to be doubted— 
that the pHsoner, Witliam Linwood, is guiltless of ' the 
offences laid to his charge. He came to Fnmce, at 
Father Meudon will, if necessary, be able to pearly 
prove, for a perfectly legitimate, honest purpoie* 

‘That is true, messieurs!’ exclaimed M. Ifradon; 
‘ for an entirely innocent, laudable purpose/ ' 

‘As to his assumption of the character and^attire of 
an American and French citizen, and passing by the 
name of Le Gros, all that was done by my direction and 
advice, and with no more thought on his part, tliat he 
thereby incurred the doom, &an he luul of lending 
himself to the work of a spy.* 

‘1 beg to reassert my thorough conviction/ said 
Mr Tyler, again rising firom his seat, ‘that William 
Linwood is guiltless of participation in the crimes of 
the privateer ]9rebbe/ 

General Vdiray, after briefly consulting his colleagues 
in an under-tone, said, addressing Webbe: 

. ‘ We are disposed to place faith in your declaration 
as regards the prisoner Linwood, and the execution of 
the sentence passed against him will be respited, in 
order to a further investigation of his case. Have 
you anything to urge on your own behalf?* added the 
general with abated stomnesa— tlio courage and gener- 
osity of the self-immolated prisoner having somewhat 
won apparently upon tlie veteran’s favour. 

‘Nothing that to-day would avail mel^£plied 
Webbe; and for tlio first time I detected a flush and 
tone of anxiety — slight and swiftly passing, but dis- 
tinctly discernible by me who knew him so well, and 
watched him with such breathless scrutiny. It resem- 
bled the irrepressible gleaming forth of tlie fierce 
disquietude of a practised gambler, when about to 
turn tho last decisive card upon which depends aiaccesB 
or ruin. 

‘ Nothing that would to-day avail mo ! The migh^ 
emperor who raised Franco so high amongst the natitms 
of tile earth, has fallen : at this moment, the crownless 
monarch is being ignominiously driven forth into exile 
by kings who are indebted for their thrones to his 
generous forbearance ; and wlio is there even amongst 
the veterans whose scarred brows the roost directly 
reflect the glory which he has shed over all French- 
men, that will now respect . the wishes of one so 
contemned, powerless, cast down, when by so doing 
they mnet render themselves odious to the Bourbon 
w'hom foreign bayonets have placed upon a throne 
based upon a thousand victories, won for France by 
the great emperor? It would be folly to expect such 
self-sacrificing fidelity in these degenerate days; and 
I knew this morning, when I saw the white flag waving 
from the tower of St Thomas’s Church, that the time 
had passed when Napoleon’s protection would have 
availed me. It may be as well, therefore, that an 
iq>pea1 certain to be fruitless should remain unspcAen/ 

I should vainly attempt to describe the efibet pro- 
duced by this speech. Affected, bombastic as it may 
sound in English ears, nothing could have been more 
skilfully suited to the tribunal it was designed to influ- 
ence. Even the miscellaneous crowd, whp, if time- 
servers, worshippers of the rising sun of the Bourbons, 
were still Frenchmen, murmured hesitating, timid 
applause ; and General Veray, who had several times 
risen from his seat Su if about to speak, and os often 
checked himself end sat down again, his keen, hard 
dyes flaming, softening the while, at the allusions to 
tlie past glory and present humiliation of the em()oror, 
burst out, {he instant Webbe had concluded, with : 

‘Perish the Bourbon flag and those who display it! 
It does not wave over Havre yet ; and whilst 1 com- 
mand here, the emperor’s authority shall be main- 
tained intact, supreme as when Ms voice gave laws to 
Europe I But hope not, crafty, audacious man, that 
assertion unvouched by clearest jiroof will save you. 
Your word is nothing; but prone to me that you are 
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unrier the especial protectimi of his imperial majesty, 
which eould only be for some signal service rendered 
Oy you, an Englishman, to him or to France, and I 
will set you free, though the Bourbon and his alBes 
were at the gates to forbid me doing so.* 

*The proof is easy, conclusive,’ said Webbe. ‘It 
was for a signal eervice rendered to General Bonaparte, 
and therefore to France, that I obtained tlie protection 
which, a few moments since, 1 had no hope would 
serve me in my present strait. It is true,* he added, 
drawing forth a folded, carefully kept paper — ‘it is 

true I am an Englishman ; but ’ 

‘What paper is that?’ interrupted the general, with 
impatient vivacity. 

‘ One written in a kind of hieroglyphic hand, which 
those who have once seen it never fail, 1 have been 
told, to instantly recognise. Monsieur^ le General.* 
added Webbe^ ‘has no doubt, 1 perceive, upon that 
point.’ * 

‘None— none whatever: it is the em|K*ror*s char- 
acter, and written when he was a young man. ‘"I 
commend to the good oillces of my friends and of 
all Frenchmen, the bearer of this writing- a foreign 
seaman who has just rendered me the greatest service 
that one man can owe to another.— Bonaparte, Gene- 
ral of the Army of Egypt.” Ilow came you by this?* 

; sternly proceeded General Veray ; ‘ and what was the* 
I great acs'vice spoken of?’ 

I ‘It happened,’ said Webbe, in a voice which I strove 
to persuade myself must he that of truth— so firm, 
clear, sonorous did it ring through the liushed hall — 
‘it happened that I was in MiUta when the French 
army, on its way to Egypt, landed there and took 
possesalci of the celebrated fortress of the Knights of 
St John. One morning, when the wind, having become 

favourable, the troops were re-embarking ’ 

‘Stop!’ thundered General Voray — ‘stop till you 
have heard me say that I was at Malta with tiie army, 
and distinctly remember all the circumstances, the 
minutest, connected with the deed to which, I have 
now no doubt, this paper refers. If you are “the 
foreign seaman ” mentioned, you shall be instantly set 
at liberty; if, on the contraiy, I find you to he an 
impostor, and if you are one, cool, astute, daring as 
you may be, detection is, be sure of it, inevitable — 
you shall he a» immedi itely shot. Go on,’ added the 
I general, in a calmer, almost respectful tone, after 
! having keenly marked the eflect, or, *more correctly, 

I non-effect of his abrupt intimation and menace upon 
the privateer captain—* go on ; 1 begin to believe you 
— and yet ; but go on,’ 

‘One morning,’ resumed Webbe, ‘when the wind 
having become favourable, the troops w'ore rc-embnrk- 
ing under the personal superviaioii of tlie comniandcr- 
in-chief, a fanatical Maltese priest— a Spaniard, it was 
said, by birth— suddenly rushed at the general, whose 
back was towards him, with a naked poniard in his 
hand ; and if be had not ended that great life, he would 
r most certainly have inflicted a severe wound upon the 
Man of Destiny, had not the “ foreign seaman,” who 
chanced to be on the spot, perceived the danger in 
time to receive the assassin’s blow upon his own arm. 
Here is the cicatrice of the wound inflicted by the 
poniard of the baffled priest,’ added Webbe, turning 
up his right sleeve. 

, * Silence t * exclaimed the general, checking a move- 
ment of applause amongst the body of the audience.* 
‘All tliis may yet prove, so far as the prisoner is 
concerned, to be an audacious foblc. Where,* he added, 
continuing his interrogatory — ‘ where, on wllat spot did 
the occurrence take place ?’ 

‘ On the esplanade overlooking the great harbour.* 

‘ Were any oflkers present with General Bonaparte 
at the time?’ 

‘ Not exactly pr3sent. Murat was sitting reading a 
newspaper upon one of the cannons a few yards uff ; 


and Kleber had just left <the gener8l4nHlih|e( who at 
tlie moment was observing the embaikaiiba a, 

telescope.* » 

‘ What became of the intentional assasein V 
‘ He was shot within five minutes of his -aftecioils 
attempt by a party of the 2d regiment of the Bne.* 

‘ How is it you remember so slight a ciroUmstaDoe ea > 
the numlier of the regiment ?’ • 

‘BecausS'tho 2d of the line remained at Malta, and 
I several times afterwards saw and even drank wM 
individuals of the firing-party.* 

‘The affair must have caused a great sensatkHi in ' 
Malta?’ < 

‘ It caused no public sensation whatever, inasmudi 
ns it was forbidden to speak of it, ^rilftps because 
a disposition to murder is thought to be epidemicaL 
I know, at least, that one French soldier was punished 
for alluding openly to t.he matter.’ ^ • 

‘How was it that General Bonaparte did not, in 
return for;)9ISuch a service, recomtiense you in a more 
solid manner than by a recommendation to the “ bons 
oflU'CA” of Frenchmen, which might never have been of 
the aiighteat service to you ?’ 

‘1 wisiicd for no other recompense; and besides 
that, General Bonaparte himself embarksid within, I 
should say, a quarter of an hour of the occurrence.’ 

‘Ilow i^it that the document neither gives your 
name, nor states that yon were an “English” seaman?* 
‘The omission not only of a name but of a date, as 
yon will have observed, 1 can only account for by 
the generars hui^. As to the expression “foreign 
seaman,” I so designated myself. It would have been 
as imprudent on my part, at that time, in Malta, to 
afford a hint or suspicion that I was Webbe, captain 
of the Englisli 'privateer Wattp^ as to havo mide a 
similar avowal the other day at Malo.* 

* How has it happened that you have never sought 
to utilise til is precious document during the many 
years it has been in your possession ? * 

‘ My vcMiation as captain of an English privateer was 
incompatible with a request to the emperq^ for any 
other than a pecuniary reward ; and I was too proud, 
and, I may add, not sufficiently necessitous, to ask for 
alms, even of a Napoleon, in recompense of what, after 
all, wa^ hut an act of common humanity. It is^ 
however,’ continued Webbe, ‘ not quite correct to say 
that 1 liave made no use of so precious a document, 
since, but for a secret reliance that it might one day 
stand niy puissant friend at a pinch, I might not have 
ventured to play the hazardous gnme which, but for 
the fortunate accident that it is General V^ay who 
commands at Havre, might this day have had a fatal 
termination.’ ^ 

‘And may have that termination y^,'^ ‘orted the 
general—’ though, so much do I respect a man of nerve 
and courage, that I heartily wish the contrary. I shall 
ask you hut another question,’ he continued, ‘land if 
you answer that with the same readiness and inecision 
as you have all the previous ones, I can, and will doubt 
yo.- ^o longer.’ 

Die genend paused before putting that last decisive 
question, and iny pulse beat wildly, my breath came 
thick and, short, for I again detected, or thought 1 
^d, the faint flush of disquietude w'hicli I had before 
observed. It had seemed to me during tho last ten 
minutes tliat 1 was the spectator of a duel foughf with 
flasliiiiir, fatal Capons, in which from one moment to 
anotlicr a mortal stroke might be given and ^received. 
Tliat dread moment was now I believed come^ and my 
heart sank wichin me. 

‘ Your look quails not,’ at length resumed the general, 
‘and your aspect seems to challenge and dety the 
menaced question; which in itself is to me a more 
satisfactory reply than y<m cduld make in words, for 
after all, pne who has shewn himself to be so intimately 
acfiuainted with' the Malta affair, will not find it a 
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(llffiottlt one to Answer. Nevcrtlieloss, it eliali be put. 
It is tliis: Where did General Bonaparte write this 
E document, nnci where did he procure the paper and 
ink?V 

‘The paper and ink were supplied by an inmlide 
wiio had Jbeen partially crippled by an accident on 
board the^ (tuilJawm Tell^ I believe, and who w'lis just 
then returninji; from the proat harbour, where he had 
been to vA'ite jetters for sucli of his embarking cjonirades 
as could not write themselves. The table used by 
General Bonaparte vras one end of a big drum.' 

* Enough. I am satisded. You are free.* 

A burst of applause from the changeful crowd 
followed the general's decision, which was, however, 
sternly rebuked and silenced. 

‘By my authority, ns the gencr.al commanding in 
Havre,’ said General Vf'rny, ‘ I revoke and annul the 
findings of the court-ronrtini upon all tlie accused, 
sidee it is mnnifcstly impossible to pardon the chief 
offender and punish his Bubordinatos, and 1 order that 
they he forthwith set at liberty. Bccord niy decree in 
form,’ he added to the lieutenant-secretary, ‘and 1 will 
sign it nt once.* 

‘Captain Lenoir,’ said the general, after the for- 
mality of pif||ning lind been gone through with, ‘you will 
escort the acquitted prisoners to their homes." As for 
you. Monsieur Ic Capitaino Webbe,* added llie veterjin, 
with a grim smile, ‘ I advise you to quit France with- 
out delay. A government may he installed hero to- 
! morrow' from which I sliall not be able to protect you, 
and in whose eyes the emperor’s protection w'ould be a 
crime, Instead of, as with me, nii inviolable safeguard. 
The court is dissolved.* 

It was not long after throe o’clock when I emerged 
flrom that stifling liall into the free air: in but little 
more than an hour Ldiad, ns it wore, passed from life 
to death; and back from deatli to life! My brain 
Bwifm with the rush and conflict of emotions so acute 
and violent, and, darting away in a kind of delirium 
from the escorting soldiers, I puslicd my way through 
! the crowd in J /(Either knew nor cared what direction, 
BO that f could obtain sufflcicMit space to think, to 
i bmilhe in. That fevered tumult of the mind sub- 
sided, and I presently found myself in La Knc 
BonibardiV, whither I do not now ask the reader to 
accompany me. There are incidents in the lives of 
US all before wjiioh, though an angel would smile jw 
ho looked thereon, it is imperative to draw a veil. 

We dined late on that day ; and 1 was sitting .ilone, 
HR evening closed in, over the dessert, when Captain 
Wehhe maile his appearance. The torturing ordeal 
through w'hich he had so lately passed, had not left n 
perceptible trijcc upon his buoyant, elastic sp': its ; and 
it was n^.l^iig before T knew tliat bis rc^sohition to 
marry Ills son to Maria Wilson was as fixed and deter- 
mined as evc'r. He said he shonhk probably quit France 
in a few days for Jersey, though not for the reason 
suggested by General Veray, as he had notliing to iear 
fnim-^he Bourbon government, wdiicdi, there was no 
longer any doubt, w'ould be formally proclaimed in 
Havre on the iiiorr 4 ivr. 

•AVhich formal proclamation,’ added Webbe, ‘would 
have taken place some hours too late for ns, but for 
! my success in bamboozling the illustrious General 
j Vdray to-day.* 

! *T(mt elaborate story was then a fabric 4 tiou-*-^the 
' imperial voucher a forgery !* • • * 

‘You have an unconquerable propensity, Master 
Linwood, to jump at extreme conclusions : tlie imperial 
vouchor was perfectly genuine, and the story, witli one 
slight variance, true throughout — the slight variance 
being, that the me of the foreign seaman was Hans 
Etiehig instead of Kirkc Webbe.* 

^ How on earth, then,«camc you in possession of the 
important document ? * ^ 

‘By a very natural sequence of causes. T was at 


Malta whpn the attempt was made upon Bonaparte’s 
life, and Hans Eliebig w'as one of the crew of the 
which waw dodging about off aud on in the vicinity of 
the island. Hons had the misfortune to be killed a 
few weeks afterwards in a brusli with an armed French 
transport, and the paper in question fell into my 
hands. It was not, however, till General Bonaparte 
and Captain Webbe had respectively become emperor 
and Captain Jules Renaudin, that it occurred to mo 
that such a testimonial might some day prove a 
trump-card in the very ticklish game to which 1 was 
inextricably committed. And now as to matters of 
pressing moment. Madame do Bonneville has been 
arrested and lodged in prison.* 

‘ Say you so ? That is indeed a swift commending 
of the poisoned chalice to her own lips.* 

‘She is charged with Imving fled from her cTeditor?, 
and, as a consequence, with fraudulent bankruptcy. 
She innst, of course, be liberated by the, iinraedinU! 
payment of her creditors in full.* 

* Pray, who must of coiirfe liberate Louise Feron by 
the immediate payment of her creditors in full ? * 

* I — you — your family ; all of us who, from various 
motives, are interested in not setting such a plot- 
ting, unFcriipnlnuB devil nt defiance. In the note you 
received from me in the early part of the day, T 
►apprised you that I had been (‘ompelled to compromiso 

with her All, the reverend iMitlicr Mcitriozi, the 

very ]icrson Tluive been wishing to see and speak with !* 

‘Tliatwish lias been reciprocal, Monsienr AYeblie,* 
replied M. Meudoii. as be shook hands with me in 
silent gratulation of my escape from that day’s perils ; 
‘for 1 was told you were about to light a "duel with 
Monsieur Tyler, the American caidain.’ »• 

* It was fought an hour sinee,* said AVebbe ; ‘ nt least, 
I was twice fired at by Mr Tyler, which ivns.licld by 
the seconds to have iifforded him complete satisfactirn, 
as, not being hit, it certainly did me. I hardly neetl 
say that I did not return his fire. And now, my dear 
Linwood,* lie added, ‘1 have to request, with leave of 
this revertmd genileman, that you inform Mrs Linwoo<l 
that w'c, Father Meudon and I, wish to Speak with her 
for a few minutes privately.* 

‘Meaning that T in.ny not be present?’ 

‘That is my meaning. I am anxious to consult Mrs 
Linwood and Monsieur Meudon upon :i matter chiefly 
personal to myRclf, and for the iweseiit only them.* 

‘Not having *1110 sliglitcst wish, Captain Webbe, to 
force myself upon your confidence, I will at once 
convey your message to Mrs Linwood.' 

That private council of three lastoil for perhaps nn 
hour, at the end of which, AVeblK* and M. Meudon loft 
the house together without seeing rne, and my motluT 
herself not very long afterwards sent a message to 
say she was about to retire to rest— my father had 
done so some time bcrorc>-and advised me, after a 
day of such painful exeitemeiit, to do the same. 

T was in no humour to comply with such sensible 
advice. This avoidance of me gave strength to the 
suspicion which had begun to dawn upon mo, that tlie 
private confoi’cnce related to some scheme, hatched in 
Webbe’s fertile brain for bringing about a reconcile- 
ment, and if a reconcilement, tlie immediate marriage 
of his son witli Miss Wilson. My mother was, Webbo 
knew, strongly desirous of promoting the match, lest, 
forsooth, licr preciens son should throw himself away 
Mpon a niere nobody, whom God liad ncvertlieless 
gifted with rarest personal and moral loveliness and 
grace. I was not so clear with respect to Father 
Meudon’s^art in the plot, unless, indeed, they were 
about to attempt carrying their point by a roup dfi main, 
as it w^cre, and celebrating the marriage forthwith. 

Absurd! impossible!—! must have lost my senses 
to imagine sncli a thing. Equally absurd to fear, to 
suppose that romantic, hero-admiring Maria Wilson 
could possibly be induced to unite herself with the 



wretched craven that, in her presence, had crawled in ‘Be it ao; and how much greater, aublimer, there- 
the (lust before^becn apnrned, in her sight, by the fore, the effort which enabled him to triumph over that 
booted foot of an insolent Frenchman, and resented it physical and moral weakness, that-—— But the dis- ' 
not. Never, never, never ! oussion, 1 perceive, irritates you, so I will just idance 

The eccentric pns 8tul which accompanied my arrival over the incidents of the last delightful hour, afd take 
at that delightful conviction, was arrested by a brisk | leave. I was to go, you understand, to tlie Hotel do 
rat-tat at tlie street door, presently followed by a step : France, where Mademoiselle Wilson, Madafhe Duprt^,- 


bonhomie, wjtli goodness enlivened by beiievoleiit ! me there by a few minutes. Having in that manner 
joy, and a few gWms, perhaps, of gratified self-esteem. . iiitroduccMl myself, it was niTanged that Madame 
‘ Ah, my young friend,* lie exclaimed, almost run- ! I)upr4> should refer to the doings at the Hotel de Ville, 
iiing to, and then tightly embracing me, * .allow nio to ; and question mo thereon — opportunity for me to 
again congratulate you! This is, indeed, a day of { dilate upon those agitating occurrences^ jii a sense 
happiness. But where is madaino your mother?* I favourable to the young Wehbe, Vidio snt apart in. an 


attitude of the profoiiiidest dejection. 


again coiigrauiiatc youi iiiis is, indeed, a day oi dilate upon those agitating occurrences^ jii a sense 
happiness. But where is madaino your mother?* favourable to the young Wehbe, Vidio snt apart in. an 

* In bed, long since.' attitude of the profoiiiidest dejection. I do not think 

* Madame is right, and ymx also ought to have been I was ever so eloquent before,’ eoiitiniied M. Meiidoii 
in bed lung since. So ought 1 : but never niitid, 1 shall witli swelling self-esteem ; ‘and the result was that tfie 
not leave Havre to-night, so there is still time for me ! way having, been judiciously prepared by me, the 
to sit down and take just one glass of wiiu; with you. i proposition of reconcilement was made in a direct 
Ynii do not know wliat that fierce, gentle, mean, j tnanner by Madame Dupre', and seconded, enforced by 
generous Captain Webbe wislicd to consul '. Miidiinie ev(*ry>}ody. Such an appeal, judiciously prepared for 
Jiinwood and me upon,' added the exulting priest, as 1 elated, could not be permanently resisted ; iiud at 
* No, but 1 may tell you now, for the mission with length Aradcnioiselle Wilson yielded reluctantly — yes, 
which he intrusted me is aceouiplislied, the object reluctantly, 1 must admit that — to our cnti^aties. With 
gidnod, conipletely, finally! Blessed arc the peace-< a modest gsace which would have delighted you, as it 


innkeap. (jloriu!* 

‘What is aecomplislied completely, finally?’ 


did me, she rose from her clniir, and gliding towards 
Weblie who was fairly sobbing with excitement, 


‘ The reconcilement of two youthful lovt*r.s, w'hom a said, in the sweetest voicse in the world : “ Let the 

iiiisiiiiderstanding— no, not a misunderstanding, that past Imj forgotten, Harry ” Harry, by the way,* 

is nut tru(« — whom, wliat shall I say? — a misfortune, M. Mendon interrupted himself to inquire, ‘is an 
mi.<«furtuno, liad estranged. Ah! the lieaiity, the cndciiniig variation of lipnry, is it not?* 


grace, th? ingenuous cjiiidour of tlfiit yojing girl! 


Kepressing with difficulty a malediction upon both 


give you my word,* added M. MIpudon, proffering me j Harry and Henry, 1 asked the priest if he had 
his 6iiiiff‘box, ‘that never, to iiiy recollection, have I finished. ^ 

seen a more charming person than Mademoiselle Marie ‘You are ill, very j^l,* said he — ‘that is clear, and 
Wilson. J)o not be impatient, my young friend ; that iVill no longer detain you from needful rest, than 
is no doubt a platitude to you wlio know Mademoiselle j to say that the reiJoiKtileiuent was perfect ; and that 

*Wils'on; but’ I to-morrow Marie Wilson and Harry Webbe will be 

‘Jlut — but mo no buts,* T rudely interrupted. ‘If, married by Monsieur I’ousard, the BiWestant minister 
you have oiiything to tell me, tell it.’ I at liigouvillc— both bride and bridegroom being, 

Father Meiidon looked grave, almost offended for a j unhappily for theinselves, men»bcrB of the heretical 
moment, but bis happy face, refusing to be wrinkled | Anglican church. And now, my dear young friend, 
into tliat expression, relaxed inuiicdiatcly. ‘You arc Lgo to bed at once, and good-night.’ 
evidently sufiLiing from felirile irritation,* said lie; [ 1 think 1 must have fainted after M. Mcudoit w-crit 

* nevertheless, I should like lo nuike you a participator | away, for 1 had no recollection of the interval— more 
in the pleasure I have this evening experienced.* i than an hour — which tdapsed from the time he left 

‘I’roceed, Monsieur Meudoii: I will listen in re- ' till! crept lo bed, not to sleep, but to toss about in 
spcctful silence.* I feverish unrest till towards the morning, when I dozed 

‘Well, this is what h.ns occurred since I left you; ! off into dreamy bn)k(?ii slumber, during which the 
Monsieur le Capitaiiie Webbe explained to niadame ■ terrible events of the day oppressed my stri^gling 
your mother the estrangement that bad taken jilacc ; faculties with shadowy incongruous terr^. Huadenly 
between the lovers, and its ciagse -before known both j light and calm took the jilace of darkifiMynd tjmoult. 
to you and me. Madame Linw^')od shewed the liveliest I stood before an altar near a bride, Mnritt*'Wfjion; 
anxiety to remove that estraiigeiiicnt ; and when but the next momeiii^ my grandame Linwood replaced 
Monsieur Webbe hinted that I, as an entirely disin- her, and called upon - Master William* to come nearer, 
terested person, could do so more effectually than any 1 vainly strove to do so ; niy limbs seemed to be 
one be knew, inadanie entreated me lo exert myself to j piaiiacled, till, with the fierceness of the struggle, I 
the utmost to bring about so desirable a result. I j awoke. , 

consented, the more willingly that the young Webbe’s I woke to find my dream in part Realised — that good 
heroic saerfHee of himself to-day, rather than betray Dame Linwood was bending over ^aiid calling upon 
Ills lather, had given him, spite of previous prejudice. Muster William to arouse himself, in a voice broken 
a high place in my esteem.’ : iritli joyful, temlercst emotion. As soon as we could 

* Tlic heroism of refusing to purchase sh.ameful life speak of anything but tiie joy of again seeing each 
by butcliering his own father ! Bah !’ j other, 1 le.ariied Jiat immediately upon the rece’qplj of 

‘ Not heroism in you, my young friend, nor in others* my mother’s l^tfcr, ^ent through Mr DiBwhyn, Mr 
T-hysienlly and morally constituted like you, would and Mrs Waller burned to rortsuioiith, cdjnmnnicated 
there be heroism in such an act. You vrpuld do so ns j with Mrs Linwood, and hired a fast-sailiiig (Uitter, 
readily and instantly as you would intet^ise your , in w-hich all three embarked for Havre, where they 

" m . ^ xl _ 1 ..1, _ ^ 4 I .. ...vt 4'V.n Aa.k 


will say nothing truer tlian tliat, reverend sir, if you * H is late — nearly eleven o'clock,* said Dame 
faiik for a week.* Linwood, ‘ and Airs Waller is waiting with nervous 
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left the crowded ring of deliglited Bpectators standing 
upon the grass in a level field at the back of the town. 
Tlie* weather was very snitry, and tfie harvest was 
nearly in, it being the 19th of August. A passing 
cloud discharged a heavy siiowor, and crowda hastcnoil 
through the streets to their homes. About five oVIock 
there was an awful peal of tliundor, which re-cchoed 
round the fine cliffs of Lyme Bay. Our attention was 
called, soon after, to a group of noisy talkers, who 
had an infiint, for whom they wanted some liot water. 
A bath was procured, and the apparently dead child 
was bathed with ultimate success, nniidat the joy- 
ful exclamations of tho assembled crowd. Three dead 
bodies were carried liome at the same time;i one of 
whom was the nurse of the infant whom she had 
taken to the liackficld. Tliero, the three w'ere together 
with the infant in arms when the shower began, and 
the whole ran under the dangerous shelter of an elm- 
tree, when the flash of lightning dealt instant destruc- 
tion to all but the babe. This baby was the offspring 
of a carpenter and his w'ifo, who lived near the jail. 
She bad been a dull infant, but was dear to her 
parents : her name was Mary Antiiiig. 

Fifty years before the catastrophe we liavo described, 
two very important entrioR in tho worhl's bulky cata- 
logiiL — w:itoring-placpa and geology — did not exist. 

As regards the former, the sea, up to that time, 
was judged to he designed for commerce, and sea- 
side towns for tho residence of niercliaiits and 
fishermen. Tliere were no migrations to the sea-side. 
Why sliould people go to the coast? and at u time 
when tlie healtliy cliniaie of Northampton was nttrl- 
butod to its distance from the noxious famrs of the sea. 
There wv*p watering-places, it is true, hut these w'ore 
towns which possessed mineral waters. At this period, 
however, 1750, Dr Russel, the son of a Ia)ndon book- 
seller, wro^te upon the beneficial effects of sea-water 
upon glamlular affections; and straightway did our 
countrymen, like so many land crabs, make towards 
Be.a-lodgings wherever they could find them. Dr 
Russel was obliged to reside at Brighton to direct the 
batliers. his paticiiis, and old towns were revived in a 
surprising manner, and new ones founded. Brighton, 
Hastings, Weymouth, Lynic-R gis, &c., were metamor- 
phosed ; Torquay, Worthing, Bognor, Bourne Mouth, 
Westou-super-Mare, &c., sprung up from the bare 
shore. 

As to geology? This great sciem'C was in its earliest 
infancy, without form or fashion. Some noble pioneers 
had been blearing tho way ; hut the staTtling outbreak 
hod not yet taken place. Watering-places bad begun 
when geology was unknown. But what have watcring- 
fdaces and gbology to do with our story ? You shall 
iiear. • 

The infant thus recovered, nB we have told, grew up 
a fine lively girl. Her fate was decided by circum- 
stances which rule most of our destinies; and it 
involves some interesting particulars which pertain to 
Uie history of science. 

The coaches from Tx)ndon to Exeter passed through 
ChArmout1|, two miles from Lyme. A man tinined 
Lock, whom Dr Maton, the tourist, calls Curvnan — 
that is, curiosity-man; but who is better known as 
Captain Cury, had for some time ac(:ustome<l himself 
to attend the ctiaches. He offered for sale cirrosifi*’S 
to the passengers daily, and adopted the riomemdatiise 
■of -the day for his fossils. Thew were the hones of Croces' 
diks*' ha^s and jaws^ ladies* fingers, John Dories petri- 
fied mushrooms, This captain was the first vendor 
of eurosities; a Mr Crooksliank, a retii^d London 
trailcsman, was the first collector of such things; and 
soon a gentleman, named South, canic occasionally in 
the summer in pursuit of interesting otje^ts. 

Richard Aniiing, the infant*a ifisther, w'as a car- 
penter, and often accompanied Mr Sopth to the shore. 
When Richard found anything pretty, ho placed it 


upon a table in firont of hts reaidenoe to attract the 
attention of visitors. Bnt at length Bicbard* when 
on his way to Charmoiith in the year 1810, to deliveif 
a message^ taking a short-out, fell over tlMr Miff at 
the present New Cut, and died in coosequenA' of the 
injuries he reiieived. This fossil-seller’s visits to the 
licuch had mrwde his wife, Molly Aiming, very angST;, 
ns she considcretl the pursuit utterly ridiculous. 

After h^. father’s death, wliicli the foniily, conrist* ^ 
ing of a widow, one son, and a daughter, felt soreijf 
in a pecuniary point of view, Mary Annlng went 
down to the shore to look for eurosities. She found a- 
cormmomus, a corruption of cornu ammoms, which is 
now called an ammonite. Her age* was then ten 
years. Something occurred as she qpis returning 
which decided nt once iier future career. A lady in 
the street, seeing the pretty fossil in her hand, offered 
her half-a-crown for it, wliich she accepted; difd firon;^ 
that moment fully determined to go down ‘ tl|ion 
iH^Hch’ again, nnd thus find means to support tlie 
family. She did so regularly, and roamed over the 
ledges of blue lias left uncovered by tho sea at 
low-water. When the layer of stone was removed by 
workmen or tho action of tiie sen, a bed of marl 
remained. In fitur months after, Mary Anning saw a 
bone of some kind projecting iroiii this marl. She 
ira(‘ed the» organic fossil — a crocodile as was then 
Ixdieved — and men she hired dug it out. H. H. Henley, 
Ksq., the loril of the ntRiior. purchased these organic 
remains for the sum of L.23, intending the fossil tor 
his private museum ; but he eventually gave it to 
Bullock’s Museum, where it was greatly admired ; and 
tlie trustees of the British Museum purchased it when 
tho Piccadilly collection nnd cxhil)ition were dispersed. 
This so-called crocodile was no less than a stiecimen 
of the ichthyosaurus, nnd what g history docs the name 
of this fossil nnimaLpresent 1 It quite engrossed the 
attention of the scientific world. Tlie great geologists, 
Bucklaiid, Delabcche, Sir Evernrd Home, Birch Cony- 
beare, Cuvier, and the dlite of that bo(1y in tiiis and 
other nations, were for six years d^p in the study of 
the contribution from the young girl of L^me-Regis. 
M.*iry Alining, now called with great respect Miss 
Mary Aiming, furnished drawings of fragments, sup- 
plii*! doflideiK^ies in published accounts, and pro- 
ceeded to discover plesiosauri, ptcrodactyles, and fish 
more numerous than the present bca produces. Only 
look round the cases of tho British Museum, and you 
will see that the grandest speciniens were, found, 
by .Miss Mary Aiming. The scieiico of geology has 
liecome firmly established ; honour to those who, and 
unilcr no small discouragement, laboured in its infancy. 
Miss Mary Anning was known to Murchison, 

Sir C. Lyelh Professor Owen, AgassiXI^Mffii^n a word, 
to the greatest savans of the age. Many^Huttrious 
foreigners made a pilgrimage to Lyme. Her death, 
when it took place, was a great misfortiirio to the 
town ; but the inlinbitants smiled incredulously when 
the fact was meiitionod. Just so at Yverdnn, Pesta- 
bizxi having gone to prison for the sum of L.25, iu> 
one could sec what that could l^vo |p do with tlie 
welfare of the place. One hundred nnd fiftji reri- 
dents, however, who had come from Russia and otlier 
f.ountricB to take lessons from Father Festalozsi 
for a twelvemonth, returned home, and the town woe 
nearly ruined. • 

Mary Aniibig^wai of rather masculine appearance. 
Shu braved all weathers, and was far too generous 
in allowing evini wealthy visitors to accompany her 
in her explorations without requiring a fee, as some 
naturalists now very reasonably do. A qanqer in the 
breast was the cause of the death ^ fbi# remarkable 
character, at tiie age of’ forty-seven, on tlie 9th of May 
1847. An obituary window has been set up in Lyme 
Church in remembrance of ||/Br. Who can ever hope 
to fill tlie place she occopiM? Were Mary ali.ve, 1 
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lAtiofild like to Imve cxtmoted from her a lilt of the 
; IhmoiM mi*n of Ail couiitriee with whom ehe main- 
faitted A rorresfiondeiiKe. Tlie Geolo^^Ical B(x;iety sub- 
i seriholl’ towurda the window, 'in coiumemnratiDn of 
i her iisei^iltieaB in fiirtherinj; geolofry.’ Molly Annin;r, 
the tnotheiv who wab quite an oriji^inal, used to any of 
iior famous daughter that she wiia a history and a 
mystery The loa'cr orders, who could not uuderBtand 
what Bhe*liad achieved, remembered the deadly dash 
of lightninsr* 


SIMPLE PEOPLE AND THEIR INVESTMENTS. 
Tiirue IB BO much truth, sag-aoity, and praetical usefulnetKB 
in the fullovring little article of the Scotsman newspaper of 
November that we believe wc must he eoiderriiig u 
public benefit in helping to extend its circMilution : 

Abou^ Joint- stock companies tliere lurk many obstinate 
'Mnd^niscliievous prejudiees in the lininan mind, confusing 
the relations of debtor and creditor. Wlien a merchant 
.possesBud of just five thousand pounds invests it all in 
lioxcB of indigo, and' sells tliein at a tempting price to a 
buyer, who ftiils to pay him, he goes into tiie Gazette, of 
course, and the result is counted in the natural oHor of 
things, for he had his ^es open, and must have known 
that he ran ^pme risk, lie is to some extent, in fact, 
a gambler — he tables bis stake, and he pays the Joser’s 
forfeit. But the retired half-pay officer, tiio^iridow, the 
Blendcrly endowed old maid, do not perceive that they may 
be doing precisely the same thing when tliey lay out their 
L.fiOO ill the shares of a joint-stock company. They do not 
Bpeak of trading — they say they arc investiiig. If the joinl- 
Bt.ock company sell to unsound pureliasers, or lend to pre- 
carious debtors, they risk tlie individual partners’ iiioiie\ as 
much ns if he did the same thing with iL And yet how 
many people, who would not entertain for a moment tlie 
notion of risking their money in trade, or o& lending it to 
some private borrower lii'lio jiroposes to do so, will, with- 
out hesitation, hand it over to a johit-stoek company to be 
gambled with as the managers may please. Nor is there 
generally, in tiuics when all runs smooth, the slightest 
anxiety about the ,j|ound ness of ttio 'investment,' or any 
curiosity tq know what those wlio liavc taken the pittance 
into their clutches are doing with it ; but there is a child- 
like reliance not only on their honesty, but on tlic extreme 
prudence of men generally of a class who being ever ready 
to risk their own wealtli on the chances of extravagant 
profits, cannot be expected to resist the tGin])tntion of 
throwing otlier people's money into the gaiiK>, espceiidly 
when tliey arc neither controlled nor even watched. 

Individual thrift makes public wealth, and individual 
losses make public calamities. It surely tends to support 
the hallnciiiatioiL which causes these calamities, that in 
morcantilo nomcnelature the losses of sharelioldcrs are not 
losses to the puMic. It lias been the boast of tiic Scottisli 
banking-syatfvpvlimt every bank truly founded on it has 
paid 20s. ifi'thc pound lo every note-holder, and to every 
depositor; but how has this been uccomplislied ? By the 
ruin of whole tribes of slmreholders. ‘ And the shareholder, 
Ib he not a man and a brother— is not tlie shareholder 
often in the position of a h(!lplc.ss sister? If a hundred ' 
poor depositore have their savings restored to tlic'm, hi 
liothiog that a iiuiidred poor shareholdei's have lost oU 
j their humble inf cstmeiits? 

; Thci*e seems in the meantime no remedy for risk's and 
I disasters, such as we have been referring to, but individiiak 
'i prudence. In the first place, lot humble investors eschew 
) kwe ji^nd tempting profits or percentages, for these ure 
I jMfomre concomitaiits of risks. But further, they ought 
yHHjmssnred about the business of 'the Jmut-stock coin- 
wliich tliey embark their capital, as if they were 
ctiiliarking it in business entirely of their own. They 
caniua, of course, make tiiemselves aeipiuiiited with the 
aevcrnl trunsactions of tlie company, but tliey should Icnow 
that it d.'K*8 not speculate in fiuctiiating sales— like an 
omineiit bank whiiib speculated In indigo,' an article liable 
to great oscillaiiotH in valiD— and that it does not advancp 
. money on jnsulfieient or . tainted security. It is liard, 

> pei’liapB, for those who are not men of business to assure 


themBelves on theaa points, but nnlesB they know them 
cither thfOngfa their own skfil or the oBsurance of adepts 
whom they can trust, they most keep In mind that in 
buying shares they do not I’aiMft their moii^ — ^tbey 
tate with it. Tlic vast enlightened eiitcrprise«-tlie gi*eat 
prosperity of the company — will be no eflbctlve subsUtute 
for such a knowledge, for the bold operations which arc 
likely to bring it to min will readily invest it with these 
ciiaracteristics. , . , Wlien the humble seeker of an 
investment secs the names of capitalMt potentates in a 
list of directors, lie should rcnicinber that these are men 
wlio can afford to gamble for great prizes at the risk of 
losses, and he may be none the worse of keeping in 
recollection the story of the giant and tlie dwarf who went 
out together to battle. Even the new arrangements for 
establishing companies on limited I'espoiisibllity, capable 
a.s they no doubt are of very beneficial results, must not 
supciwedo individual prudence and itupiiry. Let the natu- 
ral limitation of tlie word ‘ limited ' he duly remembered. 
It does not exclude the subscribed capital trom loss. He 
who sniiscrilieH Ij./ 50U to such a company is warranted 
against fiivtlicr loss, but he may lose that L.C00, and if 
it be, as ib may be, ail that he possesses, the limitation 
will be of small service to bim. 


THE LITTLE S L E E P E IL 

SiiK sleeps; but the soft lireath 
' No longer stirs her golden hair. 

The robber liand of Death 
Hus stolen thitiier unaware ; 

The lovely edifice 

Is still ns beautiful and fair# 

But tnournfiilly we miss 

The gentle habitant tliat sojourned there. ■ • 

"With steaillhy pace he crept. 

To the guest-chamber where It lay — 

That angel thing— and slept, 

And whispered it to come away ; 

He broke the fairy lute 

Tliat light with laughter used to play. 

And left all dull and mute 

The silvi^ strings that tinkled forth so gay. 

Then with his finger cold 
He shut the glancing windows too ; 

"With fringe of drooping gold. 

He darkened the small panes of blue. 

Sheer fr»mi the marble flo(»r 
He swept the flowers of crimson hue; 

He cloK<;d the ivory door, 

And o’er tlie porch the rosy curtains drew. 

Tlie angel-gucst is gone, 

Upon the spoiler’s dark wings borne ; 

The rouJ she journeys on, 

'Wends cvcriiiure, without return. 

To ruin and ilecay 

Thu fairy palace now must turn. 

For tlie sun’s early ray 

Upon its walla and windows shall not play. 

Nor light Hs golden roof to-morrow mom. 
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FALSE THEORIES AND TIIETR RESULTS. 
OiTR community does a vast .'unount of hurd M‘ork, and 
realises considtTablu returns for it ; but it is wonderful 
bow much of Iheso rcbults is wasted. False theories 
in political economy lose us half tlie benefits of our 
Tiational industry. One bj' one, we |?et them trampled 
out. One age sees ilic prejudice against forestallers 
expire. Another witnesses the extinction of ‘pro- 
tectioD.’ • Rut these pets of ignorant selfishness are 
hard to kill. Ono which chiniours for large credits 
as an encouragement to trade, and for large issues 
of paper-money ns needful thereto, has been in the 
course of killing for many years, but nnliai)pily is 
not dead yet. What may be called the authorised or 
parliamentary monetary system of the country, is 
against it; but it lives, novertboless. Un^vise theorists 
support it ; and in places where speculative commerce 
is rife, there arfe men who venture their moans to carry 
it into action ; for, somehow, a false tlieory wilf work 
itself out. Some of its votaries may be kept right by 
the appfomh of their common sense ; hut others are 
sure to be carried beyond the line, being most likely 
favoured in that movement b^ certain persons to 
whom the results of the false theory are convenient. 

The consequence is --a Rank, professing to supply 

* a want generally felt in tiic ccimmerciai community.* 
Its directors arc partly men of ' substance under the 
false theory, partly men of little substance for whom 

* increased accommodation ' is desirable. Shareholders 
of the same character aru obtained, besides a vast 
number of innocent, ignorant people, who arc led to 
believe that their little fortunes, portions, and endow- 
ments cannot bo better placed for a profit. The 
leading spirit is the false theory as to * increased 
accommodation.’ Some would take a less charitable 
view of the said spirit; but we believe that sincere 
error does nine-tenths of all the mischief done in this 
world, and deliberate roguery but a small part. Even 
those ultimately found to have done the most harm as 
the debtors of tlie bank, we believe to be in general 
men misled by views false, but entertained in perfect 
good faith. 

Well, the bank goes on. Now, what should a bank 
do? In the first place, how should merchants carry' 
on their business ? The fundamental principle in all 
great scenes of industry is simply this : Saved results 
of labour — or capital — are the means by which further 
work is done. Those who possess such results, and 
employ them in fresh undertakings which they have 
thoroughly ascertained to be calculated to make a 
profitable rdtum— the only criterion of their sound- 
ness— will be benefiting tlie world and themselves in. 


80 doing. And where the capitalist is himself ^he< 
worker of the fresh undertaking, or keeps a sharp eye 
on those to whoift he intrusts his funds to be used, the 
results arc* likely to l)o tolerably satisfactory. Such 
may be called the natural order of things in work and 
in cGinmerce. To proceed on tliis principle, is to act 
in harmony with the divine ordinances ; and all such 
action is productive of good. Where, on the other 
htiiid, a set^ of men, with little or no capital of their 
own, arc endowfd temporarily with a merely ideal 
capital based on credit, we always find that wilder 
projects are undertaken, management is less prudent, 
and waste .and loss almost inevitably follow. The 
latter kind of trader has everywhere to outbid and 
undersell, to grasp at every promise of a market how- 
ever |ieriIous, to be eonstaiitly making great sacrifices 
for the fulfilment of his engagements; he raises 
obstructions against igimsclf by the very inflation which 
his kind of business gives to the prices of all those 
artielbs on which his work-people live. While he 
almost ruins, or at least creates great difficulty and 
loss to all sound and well-iutcndiDg traders ixt the same 
line, ho does no real good to himself, but sooner or 
later comes to destruction — the fate of all those who 
will iu*t take Clod’s rule as this way, which is truth, 
but insist on taking it that way, which is error. 

There is a legitimate, safe, and honourable busiucss 
for hanks in facilitating the business transactions of 
persons trading on oc^tual capital ; but if a bank sets 
itself to support adventurers with little or no capital 
by giving tlicin credit, it dearly lends itself to what 
is wrong, and prosperity cannot be expected for it. 
Fortunately, the greater number of our ’S^rt^ks keep 
mainly to the legitimate business — scarcely any, per- 
haps, but wliat go beyond the line somewhat, for the 
false theory cannot quite be withstood ; but, happily, 
the grcatcT nuinhcr d > not trespass to any serious 
extent. But there is an order of banks— generally 
o.' recent institution— zV is not the tfestiny of any to be 
o/r/— which act almost wholly on the false thdbry. 

* Assistance to expanding commerce’ is with them 
tlie cry. The colossal speculations of Liverpool and 
Glasgow impress them greatly. .Bushing men who have 
suddenly sprung^from nothing into transactions of con- 
siderable moment, especially those who seem to have 
been clever in breaking into new walks of commerce, 
are received with favour, and allowed liberal accom- 
modation. Directors permit each other to get similar 
favours. At first, perhaps, a certaki moderation is 
observed, but with an * expanding commerce ' this is 
difficult to be maintained. Alter five thousand is in 
peril in an account, it hccomeiPnecessavy to give other 
'flvo thousand to recover the first. Thi^ too, being 



empromified, further ndyancps miut be made. Good 
money gnea out in aenroti of bail, and neither cornea 
back. cThe debtor aonietiniea honestly expresses a 
desire ttf stop and declare insolvency ; but the bank, 
for its own credit, will not allow him. It advances 
more— and *rnore^Rnd more. We have lately been 
astounded with single accounts in a defleit equal to a 
grandee’s ibrtiiiie. There is something Titaipe in such 
sins. There can he no doubt that the actual posture 
and charac^tor of a bank such as we have described, 
is simply that of a fomenter and supporter of all kinds 
of false and unprofi table business throughout the 
country. It is the ailventiirer ultimately in all these 
oases, and it^beenmes the ultimate sufferer. In short, 
its funds Rnfl*^tB credit are compromiBi\d, till, error 
having spent itscir, a collapse takes place, and the 
bank is obliged to suspend payment. Then do we 
neai^a Baliel of wild outcries. The bank, according 
to some, lias only suffered a little in a good cause — so 
tenacious of life is the false tlicory. Other hanks 
are loudly railed at fur not 8U])porting it tlirongh its 
temporary difficulties. A judicious few see that great 
errors have lieen committed, and acknowledge the 
justice of the punishment. But the sad thing is, 
tiiat the shafeholders, wdio thought themselves only 
employing their money at a fair rate of iD^rc8t,*find 
they are cumniiCted to losses of indefinite rnagnitudo. 
It never had occurred to them that tliey were autlior> 
islng a Bet>nf men, hardly known to them, to speculate 
for them, and on their responsibility, in every kind of 
imaginative project 'which the seething brains of a 
commercial city could invent. Quiet ladies, living 
the most unspeculativo of lives, were thus speemiuting 
proxy, without once dreaming of responsibilities, 
till they were suddenly startled with the prospect of 
ruin, or an approach {o it. Could anything be more 
pitiable thsn such a consequence of simple ignorance? 
One looks round for some one to wreak vongeiince 
upon, or at least to visit with a seemingly due indig- 
nation. But if hcPtakcs a candid view of the matter, 
bo will nrnst likely be arrested in his design. The 
immediate adniinistratorR have been doubtless greatly 
to blame; but they have not meant any harm; quite 
ilie contrary. They hud a doctrine tliat there was 
need for increased accommodation to an expanding 
commerce — they have fairly worked it out — and, 
the doctrine being unfortunately false, behold the 
consequences. 

Yet, while we acquit the fallacious banking-men of 
dishonesty,' we must frankly cxprc>s8 our opinion that 
they are enconragers of dishonesty in others. Tlie 
reckless speep^tors with other people’s money, whom 
they siipply^wy»h funds, are all dishonest workers, for 
they arc Weking gains at the hazard of others; indeed, 
pursuing a career of the purest selflslmess. The proper 
destiny of these men, seeing tlic'y had no capital of 
their own wherowith to seek profits, was to take 
subordinate places in the conex‘rnB of those who really 
have capita), and to try thus to realise a fair remuner- 
ation for a modest industry. But they despised such 
honest working. ^They would be quickly rich at tlie 
exi^nse of their neighbours. Ifor all who countenance, 
or in any wi^ assist such Ug^htcous ambition, tlierf» 
can be OOtU||p but condertfHlron. And if they aufier 
loss in cpfiPqueiicc, and are themselves brought to 
ruin, they have only reaped the crop wiveh they sowed. 

Increased intelligence, and an improved sense of the 
ml government of the world, and of the necessity of 
Qonforoiing to it, will alone save our community from 
such shocks as it lias lately received. If men would 
truly levn that tjierc is but one source of wealth, work 
donejudieiovBl^ in tim and phiot; that promises to pay 
can never be themselves wealth, or be of any good 
use, Udless they represent real wealth ; if they would, 
amidst the excitements of an industrious career, never 
lose light of the beauties of soberness and moderation, 


I and keep in mind that there are many other precious 
things to look after In this life besides money ; ive , 
miglit hope to see these dikgraceful confusions cease to 
be |icriodical, as they have hitherto been. Tjio great evil 
is ignorance. Our people shew immense industry ; but 
want of sound knowledge is constantly balking them 
of its tairest fruits. Men occupying important stations 
in life, men commissioned with great trusts, will, as a 
rule, be found unacquainted with the simplest prin- 
ciples of iMilitical economy. Active merchants, whose 
aspirations have iterhaps led them into the senate of 
the realm, will l>c found standing up, and unblusliingly 
advocating fallacies in that science of the most trans- 
parent character— all the time pretending to be sound 
practical men, and no theorists, as if a multitude of 
right practical steps became a falsity and a dream 
when they were agglomerated into a general principle. 
The success of such men will generally be found to 
have depended on adherence to some profitable routine, 
or a few luck}* conjunctures. They are in danger from 
every new and unwonted step they take, particularly 
when they attempt to carry rc>alised means into higher 
fields of business — as, for iiistanc^e, into banking. 
Then the}' are seen to act like the children which they 
really are; then does the value of their boasted prac- 
ticalness appear. The last estate of these men is 
extremely apt to bo worse than the first 

MORAL SUNSHINE. 

Tw the .Tarditi des Plantes at Paris is a sun-dial 
bearing this inscription : Haras non numcro nm serenas 
(I count only the sunny hours)— a pretty and appro- 
priate motto for the ancient timekeeper, and one 
which miglit with almost equal propriety, he adopted 
by those merry mortals who are the moral sunshine of 
our work-a-day world, and who appear as lieedless as 
the dial itself of the fact that even sunny liours are 
numbered by a shadow. Happy beings ! the birth- 
right of enjoyment tliey possess surpasses the fabled 
gifts bcstow'ed by fairy godmothers, since it enables 
them by a mental alchemy to turn dross to gold, and 
to laugh away the wrinkles from Time's brow of care. 
And llion the power they have? over tlie syniiiathies 
and the affection of their lellow*-creatures ! Time 
and difference of opinion cannot shake the hold these 
counters of the sunny hours take on our good-will and 
kindly feeling ; and we think of Raleigh cheerful in the 
prison and on tlie scaffold ; of More meeting death 
with playfulness ; and even of the worldly hut merry 
Cardinal dc Retz, laughing at the malice of Mazarin, 
and sp«*king a gay revenge for his imprisonment 
by writing the life of his jailer — with a sort of 
affectionate interest wbilli we do not bestow on other 
perhaps wiser and better personages. Even in fiction * 
w'e acknowledge the cliann, and love Falstaff in spite 
of his cowardice and gluttony, and feel more for 
Mercutio than for Romeo himself, llappy-tempcrod 
people are perfect sunbeams in our everyday lifb, and, 
like sunbeams, make their way tlirougli difficulties and 
obscurities tiiat would eflfcctually repulse duller spirits. 
Wo will introduce some two or three of these light- 
hearted individuals to our reader, trusting that he may 
find them, as wo have, pleasant acrqiiaintances. And 
first, out of respect to the motto which suggested our 
^kctch, we will select M. Jules Bernard, whose history 
IS a good exemplification of the advantage to be 
derived, even in worldly matters, firom a clieerAil and 
sanguine tamper. 

He was born of republican parents during the first 
French lie volution, and received a good education, 
being destined for the profession of the law. His father 
was engaged in commerce, and was supposed to possess 
a large fortune; but at his death, which took place 
when Jules was about nine-and-twentyi his awn 
were found to be greatly emba rr asse d . Their final I 
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afranfrement left the yonns^ man slmoat destitute, and 
dependent on liis own exertions for support. Having 
always had a great facility in acquiring languages, 
he determined to proceed to England, and try to 
turn bis powers as a linguist to good account ; but he 
brought to Viis adopted cioiintry no intrmhiction and 
a very slender purse, and found himself tlierefore as 
completely lost in Tendon as if he had suddenly 
aliglited in the Gretat Desert., 

A heavy shadow was then marking his life, but be 
saw only the occasional gleams of sunshine vouchsafed 
him in tlie kindness of some few of the surrounding 
strangers. His lodging was in a timc-staiiied. gloomy 
house in one of the dullest and dirtiest streets of 
London, but he used to congratulate himself on its 
elevation bringing him into a purer atmosphere ; and 
on its comparative quiet, from its not being a thorough- 
fare. At first, tlm reserve and coldness of the people, 

, BO di{fl*rent fnnn the soc.iable and coin toons character 
I of ills own countrymen, soinewliiit chilled him ; but, as 
! he said when recounting Ids history to us, ‘ there was 
j warmth behind the siiow-cloud;’ at least it was evident 
; tliat the dwellers boneatli the same roof v.ere thawed 
'hy the sunny hilarity of the Froncliman, whose singing 
I the popular chansons of the day attracted the attention 
' of ids landlady, and introduced )dm to her tea-table. 

, To he sqre, the good woman was hy no means equal in 
! poiiiir of eiiucation or station to her lodger, but Jutes 
was nut fastidious ; lie appreciated her tnoilierly kind- 
I ness and common sense, and preferred lier society to 
• his former absolute solitude. Tlie rainy* days of 
I England and his want of employment were now the 
' evils he most deplored ; but the former were destined 
I to be ot^esseiitial service to him, and even in tlie end, 
j to remove the still greater one of idleness, 
j It was on the very wettest of w*et days that Jules, 
'weary of watching tlie descent of the rain on the 
opposite house-roofs, tied his com (or ter round his 
throat, and armed with an unibrelhu issued out into the 
streets. He had walked to some little ilistaiu^ from 
■ Ids abode, wlien he perceived a geiitlenmn with a 
’ 3 *oung lady leaning on his arm standing beneath an 
archway. The former was endeavouring to shield his 
companion as much as possible from tlie storm, from 
; which tliey luid no other slieller than the narrow arch, 

; being without an umbrella ; moreover, there vras no 
' cab-stand, or rather hackney-coach stand, near, nor 
j any shops in which they might have taken refuge. 

; Bernard, with the courteous gallantry of his nation, 

< .adviinced, and oflered the lady his umbrella; the 
gentleman, rather' surprised at such unusual civility 
; from a stranger, accepted it for her, *till a v.acanC 
! carriage should pass ; ’ and J tiles took his place besiile 
! thciiJ, moan time, beneath the arch. Tliey entered into 
1 conversation on tlie weather— -tlie ordinary topic of 
tiic English — and the stranger, fierceiving that their 
new friend was a Frenchman, asked him if the contrast 
between tho sunny days of his own land and the 
climate of England did not greatly distress iiim. The 
cheerful negative which followed, t)ie liglit spirit that, 
disdained subjection to the elements wiiicli the 
sadder Anglo 'Saxon acknowledged, interested the 
unknown, who was a man of intellect, and considered 
himself a philosopher. He asked if his companion 
found tbat his health, os well as Ids spirits remained 
unaffbeted hy the island atmosphere; and Bernard^ 

' acknowledged that he hod been slightly indisposeil on 
his arrival in England ; * but,’ he added, ' it was from 
the change of diet, not the air. 1 was too poo^to be able 
to procure sufficient fruit, and the want of it, in warm 
weatiier, affected me ; but liopplly, one day I thought of 
oranges, which w'ere not quite gone out, and leaving 
qfif all other food, purchased two dozen ; and by the 
time I had eaten tliem, was quite well again. Ah t ' 
, monsieur, we do not half appreciate the good gifts 
U hon J)ku bestewe on uf. The people round me 


looked on the over-ripe fhiit tliat cured me aa wortli- 
lesB, and for luyaolf 1 tlien flmt teamed the fhU vihib 
of an orange.’ • # 

The stranger was amused, and when tlie of ft 

vacant hackiicy-coacli m^parated them firom hit, near 
ai'qimintance, expressed a wish to know 1dm tettMV 
and asked for his address. Bernard gave it wiHIngly.f 
and from, that time a isfif was opened fSr him to 
fortune and comfort. The unknown proved to be - If' 
physician of eminence, and very speedily procured tet 
tlie families of his patients, pupils for the Frenoh . 
teacher. Tlie cheerful energy of Jules rapidly brougdlt 
liitn into repute. His pupils loved hith, lor childhood 
is seldom uninfluenced by the nttractioiv of a happy 
temper, and iiia teacliing was coiisequentTy most siio- 
oessfiil. Indeed, it was impossible not to learn with' 
a master who could not he brought into daily oom^ 
muniou even with nouns and verbs without hostoWiag 
on them a portion of his afiTections; who talked of 
words as of living things, till the student remembered 
them and their adjuncts ' rather as friends than as 
mere ahslrHclions, and, cons«*qiiently, were as little 
likely to forget the gentler of a noun or the conjugation 
of a verb, an they would have been to become oblivious 
of the names of their iiitimato acquaintanfie. A merry 
jest or a wjiiinsieal similitude fixed many a diy^rule ill 
their memories ; and thus lie laughed his way up the 
high road to suci'ess, till the clingy lodging was ex- 
changed for a good house in a largo city square, where 
he saw bright-green on leaves veiled by eternal dust, 
and rejoiceil in liaving a prospect of a wide space of 
sky, regardless and heedless of the intervening smoke. 

It was wlieti his fortunes a'ere most prosperous that 
lie hecanie our teacher, and ocx'Bsionally we gathered 
from his own lips the story of his life; though so 
completely did he dwell on mid count *the sunny 
hours,’ that even thii account of his early trials and 
difilciilties did not cause a painful impression. - 

Happy old imiii ! in a strange land, he hod created 
round liim, by his warm-hearted hitarity, a circle of 
friends, fierliaps even more affectionste than sf attaclied 
to him hy tlic ties of affinity. His portrait hy a first- 
rate artist smiles from the wail of his pleasant draw- 
ing-room ; it was painted for, and presented to him by 
his pii|»il8. The elegant silver coffee-pot from which 
his codec is poured on ks Dimunches was also tlieir 
gift. He is wealthy, and he rejoices in diffusing round 
him a portion of his own liajipincss. Daily, some 
poor and unknown foreigner or struggling teacher 
dines at ins liuspitublc board ; and on Sundays a group 
of such jHTsoiis spend their weekly holiday in his 
hou^e, and he devotes himself t(v<Micir ^j^tertainment ; 
a motley party, speaking many difierent tongues; 
some well dressed, some very sliabbily ftttlhid, but 
ail infected hy the contagion of his mirth, and forgetful 
of tlieir work-a-dn^ Varcs in his presence. Some of 
ills more peculiar friends onco remonstrated with the 
excellent host on the incongruous mixture of his 
society, and received the simple reply, < that his iuvi- 
t:>(. ns were given in accordance' with the spirit of 
VJCcangik* * % 

Moiisieur Bernard is a rare and happy specimen of 
the union of industry and contentment ; truly might 
lie assume the motto: Uoras non numero nm sersnos. 

Our next * merry mortal* was far less blessq^ by 
nature and foi^tniie witii those external gifts wo ovo 
apt to value sif fiighl^ ; yet, with a calmer and quieter 
man tier than the volatile Frenclinian, he poMessed, wo 
believe, to tlie full as happy a disposition. 

We wore walking on a cold March moming on the 
esplanade of a fashionable waterine-place, when we 
first saw him. It was one nf the most utacomfortablo 
days we can remember. Tiic^aky was thickly over- 
cast with clouds ; the wind was high and chilly ; the 
sea looked heavy and iul)en«.kiid there waa a discon- 
solate tone in the hoarse jnurainrs it breathed upon 
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i lii^'fhore; aiid yet there stood, lesning agaiost the 
: fining of the esplanade, a Hindoo, clad in the graceful 
'and pidboiesque, but very insufficient garb of his native 
:tand. Hll was a slight delicate-looking man of good 
castc^ judging by his complexion and features ; his eyes 
were fixed with a mild thoughtful expression on the 
sea, and he held a few tracts in his hand. His presence 
’ reminded fis forcibly of the brilliant' castp towards 
which our thoughts had turned with vain regret 
several times that morning ; and approaching him, we 
asked Mf be did not miss the isunshine.' lie replied: 
^Sun shine here too sometimes, Ma'am Sahib, and 
to-day clouds very pretty 1* The reply struck us. We 
entered into (ip)|versation with the dark-browed Asiatic, 
and found that he was called dohn, having received 
baptism from a Christian missionary, lie had accom- 
nanied an Kngliah master to his native land, and 
inanAbd a very young and ]»reUy English girl; but 
unhappily, riuiffiy afterwards, the gentleman died : his 
family, if hMlad any connections, did not care for or 
trouble tbemwlvcs about his Hindoo attendant, and 
the poor fellow, when his last paid wages were gone, 
ibund himself wholly dependent on his wife's labour 
for support; but she was burdened with the care of a 
.cliUd, and in^ery delicate health, so he had resolved 
on trying to get something himself by seeing little 
books. 'People very kind,* lie added; 'they buy 
books, and I get bread and meat for the wife and baby, 
and rice fur me.* 'But you must be so cold.' 'Ko, 
not very ; and then when the sun shine, ho great deal 
prettier, because he hide his face hefurc* We grew in 
a few days quite an intimate aequaintaucc of «)olin 
Commo'; he confided to us all his little successes, but 
never troubled us with complaints of his privations. 
'One theme on which ^Jie loved to descant w^as the 
beauty of his young child. Its image appeared to 
haunt his path, and, doubtless, thoughts of it beguiled 
the weary hours during which he stood patiently 
waiting tlie charity of the pnsscrs-by, fur he never 
begged of any oifC. Suddenly we lost sight of him, 
■ad wo he had left the place, his old station 

lemained so long unocinipicd ; but at the end of about 
three weeks or a month, we saw him again standing 
one Sunday near the church door. Wc went up and 
spoke to him immediately, lie looked ill, and his 
l^ht lunshiny smile was gone. We asked him htiw 
lie was. ' Very w'ell,’ was the reply. 'And the baby ?’ 

dark eyes filled for a moment, and then he gave his 
own smile again, as lie answered : ' Poor baby ! gone 
where sun thints always* 

He had been ill, and had been obliged 'to go into 
the Union with his wife and child. Tlic little family 
were s^iar^ed/ and he never saw his boy again. 

' But,* he^a^ed, ' not ad had even there.* The chap- 
lain of the house had been a miHionary in the cast; 
could speak his language ; had grown interested in 
him; and had promised to get him sent back to his 
native land by tho Missionary Society ; and till that 
hoped-for time arrived, he resumed his former mode 
of life ; looking, iu^ the gloomiest and coldest w'eather 
tW visits us during our chilly spring, as if he always 
saw tile sun behind the cloud. - One morning he 
•topped us — ^liis face wearing on expression of more 
than ordinary pleasure — to offiir a little gift as a token 
of bUigratitude for the small services we had rendered 
him. It was a wafer-stamp, npiiiufactured from a 
bone lie had picked up in tiie road ! but carved with 
great skill, and quite an elegant little aflUir, consider- 
hsg the coarseness of the material and tools used in 
its fonnalion. It was a parting souvenir, as he was 
ilbout to bo sen^ to his own land again. We hade 
; him call on us at tho bouse of our friend, in order to 
receive some trifles in tjie way of clothing for his wife 
■ad her infant— another child bom since ho loft the 
Union. . Mq come, anh we introduced our happy 
vagrant to the notice of one of the most beneficent 

men we know ; lie was loaded with gifts of all kinds ; 
hospitably entertained in the servants* hall, and finally 
bade us farewell for ever, with the deepest shadow on 
his merry face that we had yet seen, leaving us with 
tlie conviction, that wherever the remainder of his 
pilgrimage might be cast, it would be cheered by a 
contented spirit. 

* But we must not close our sketch without giving 
a little instance of counting the 'sunny hours* in one 
of OUT ovm nation ; albeit, our slow Anglo-Saxon 
spirits are, we are bound to acknowledge, more prone 
to mark the slitidow than the sunshine. 

There stood, in our village, an old-fashioned cottage, 
the property of a maiden lady named Markham, who 
was, however, universally called, by all who knew her, 
'Miss Sally* — .1 certain proof of her populority with 
her neighbours. We are of those who think that there 
is a physiognomy in houses, and tiiat the general effect 
of their appearance helps tho observer to some know- 
ledge of their occupants* characters. Now, Miss Sally’s 
cottage was precisely tlie sort of dwelling that, if it 
had belonged to a miser or a 'dull follow,* would have 
been a very temple of gloom. The rooms were low, 
with heavy beams across the cxiilings; the windows 
had deep seats, and being long and narrow, gave but 
little light ; tall prim poplars shaded the front of the 
house, and there had been, in former days of supersti- 
tion, a ghost-legend attached to it ; nevertheless, Miss 
Sally Markham managed to render it a cheerful home. 
Her old-fashioned furniture was always arranged to 
the host advantage, and with a certain degree of taste; 
in winter, a blazing fire; in summer, a profusion of 
the gayest flowers enlivened her sombre Q^irlour; 
and no ghost, we are quite certain — unless it were an 
uncommonly happy sociable one— could liave resisted 
the exorcism of her merry musical laugh : anything 
evil or unhallowed must have fled from it. And 
though she lived alone with only one old servant, 
and had but a very limited income, Miss Sally was 
much sought after and even courted. There was not a 
iiouBO witli children in it where her appearance was 
not hailed with glee ; they understood and loved her, 
and she was 'aunt* by adoption to half the parish. 
She never appeared to grow older — her blithe nature 
retaining, far beyond the period of youth, its freshness 
of enjoyment and perception ; and yet village rumour 
said tliat she had had her cares— nay, had even been 
crossed in love I but, if the latter tale were true, she 
hod borne it niucb better and more wisely than Viola's 
imaginary sister, for it had evidently not proved 
detrimental either to her health or her (complexion. 

About tho time we first became acquainted with 
Miss Markham, a new arrival had recently taken place 
in the village ; the great house, par excellence, had been 
taken by a wealthy manufacturer, who proved to he 
a bachelor. It was astonishing what a sensation he 
created in the place! How tho young ladies bought 
new bonnets, and liow the raamnins, as soon as they 
knew he was wifeless, ceased bewailing tho extinction 
of the 'good old fiimily* of the ancient squire! The 
parish-church w'ns as gay as a parterre of- tulips the 
first time Mr Spicer occupied his now pew. Almost 
the only lady who had not grown smarter was Miss 
Sally Markliam, who still wore the same straw-bonnet 
and quiet shawl, and, moreover, the same sweet srnUe 
she was ever wont to have on her happy face. 

The next week, people colled at the manor, and gave 
parties to its new lord. The little place became quite 
gay, and Miss Markham was invited every where ; for 
she was of great use in making a party go oif well, 
her spirits being generally a strong stimulant to those 
of others : moreover, she was not considered likely to 
become a dangerous rival to, the fair aspirants to tiie 
vacant place at the manor. People were pleased that 
she amused Mr Spicer, and that tiie rendered tbem- 
sclres more amusing also^ and thsy rather over- 
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calculated the counter- charm of her plainness and 
her poverty. 

I One morniniTi some three months afterwards, an 
astounding announcement electrified the village gossips : 
Mr Spicer was going to he married ! and — aias for 
the matchmakers— to Miss Sally Markham! Tho 
report was at first too much for their faith ; but time 
fully confirmed it : very shortly, the chiircli-bells were 
ringing merry penis in honour of the marriage of 
the lonely little lady of the cottage; and the vicar 
related how Mr Spicer had told him, that from the 
first, ho had resolved on proposing to Miss Sally ; 
r^iiiring, to clieer his retirement from the excitement 
and toil of the world, not a young lady who dressed 
well and sang Italian bravuras, hut an amusing com- 
panion, who looked on the bright side of things, and 
would help liim to count the sunny hours, and to forget 
the.shadowB. 


HINDOO EMIGRANTS. 

The writer was one of twenty Eiiclishiiicn engaged 
in convoying from east to west 2G0 n Uives of the 
Carnatic. Forty of these were women ; and thirtj', 
children under ten years of age; the remainder, youths 
or adult men. Most of tho males were strictly coolies 
or lahonrors, chiefly agricultural ; but some had 
exosoisbd specific arts or (‘allings, as metal-workers, 
bricklayers, painters, bnsUet-iiiakera, cloth-weavers, 
confectioners, barbers, milkmen, washermen, shoe- 
makers. One had been employed in making garlands 
for native festivals and funerals. Many had been 
gardeners, drawers of toddy from the jiahnyra trees, 
intllock or handy drivers, and a niimla^r had worked 
in the paddy-fields. Several had been *bo 3 \«»*or palan- 
quin-bearers, some peons, policemen, or messengers; 
uthei^, doni(*stic servants, cooks, or horsokeepers. One 
had been a sepoy. Tw(» had been sidionlmnsters, of 
whom one could read, and write English imporfectly. 
About a dozen had been to the Mauritius as free 
emigrants, and hod there acquired some knowledge of 
French. Fifteen of tho party were Mussulmans, six 
or eight, Roman Catholics, and of the remaining, 
about fifty were Fariahs. Tin ir aces varied, but by 
fur tho greater number were in tho i)rimo of early 
manhood. 

Their complexions W(ro of all shades, from light 
bronzo or yollow, through rich chestnut brown, to 
dark olive, bordering on hlaek. The children were the 
fairest, but among adults there was a wide range. 
The younger men were espf^cially handsome, with open 
oval countenances, tine eyes and teeth, smooth soft 
skins, and well-proportioned forms. Some were, of 
course, of less graceful mould, hut scarcely any were 
misshapen, and a few were of peculiarly attractive 
aspect. The women were inferior to the men in 
personal appearance. 

Though amply supplied with clothing by the govern- 
ment emigration authorities at Madras, they made 
little use of it on board, and dressed as they were 
accustomed to do on shore. The men contented thcni- 
Bclvcs with a cloth round the loir.s; the garment of 
the women was a long cotton cloth, wrapped and folded 
so as to conceal the trunk, and descending to the 
knees, or a little below theni. Simple ns were the 
materials, there was much scope for elegance and 
taste in the way in which this female drapery w^is 
w'orn. They invariably left the head uncovered ; 
the men sometimes did the same ; but at other times 
investing it with a turban or cap. In both sexes, the 
feet and legs were bare. Young children were quite 
nude, blit hod n string round the middle, to which tho 
foreclotli would afterwards be attached. 

Unpretending, however, ns was tlieir costume, these 
coolies were as profuse in ornnnients .as their means 
would allow. The women, if unable to procure 


bracelets of the precious metsls^ littgs of glass 
upon their wrists, and the greater tAienunite of these 
rings, the better are they pleased. As they «ro,lieoOs- 
snrily drawn on over the hands, they fit loo^y tifkin the 
arms, and clank one on the other as tho weaAe'moives. 
Hin^ of silver, pewter, or brass, in lieu of^moto cost^ 
fabrics, are worn upon the fingers and toes, .and* rlqgs 
or jewels hang from the .tip and sides ^ the nose^. 
The nedlc is encircled with swings or bends, or ' 
decorated adth tassels and trinkets of various devioeij- 
suspended from a cord. The Idbc of the ear is per* 
forated, and through tho aperture is introduced a coU 
of painted paper or palm leaf, wound^ on itself like a 
watch-spring. By contrivances such as these, the. 
lobe is sometimes much elongated, am^mnverted into 
an open cinile, Larger in circumference than the whole ’ 
remaining portion of the ear. Little cliildren Sie 
decked with necklaces, bracelets, and rings, befiiqib« 
they assume a particle of clothing. Among mefi^ ear- 
jewels .arc frequent, and in a few may liii observed the 
pendent lobe. Some also wear finger aud toe rings. 

In tiie arrangement of tlieir hair,, these emigrants 
exhibited a great diversity of taste, with muoli of what 
some might enll an absence of all taste. It was fre- 
quent with tlio men to shave the hond^ except a tuft 
on the croivn and at the sides. Tho hair of the vertex 
is never tint, and is sometimes long enough to reach 
the waist. It is either plaited into .a queue or*tied into 
a knot, or suflercd to hang dishevelled. The hair is 
occasionally cut in the most fantastic shapes' and 
patterns, and at other times permitted to preserve its 
natural growth and appearance. The women leave it 
as nature formed it, and in tlieni it is often luxuriant 
and henutifiil. It is generally lank and soft — in a few 
instances, thick and curling. In young children, it 
imi}' he brown ; in adults, always black, but soon 
whitens with age. Alost of the women had their arms 
tattooed in blue, but there was nothing remarkable in 
the devices. Tlie other prevalent adornments, if such 
they may he called, were the usual idolatrous symbols. 
'Pile Vishnuvites paint three ycllSw lines, diverging 
upwards from tho root of the nose ; the ^ivaites pre- 
sint three parallel horizont d white lines across the 
forehead, breast, and upper arms; nnd^it is common 
witl: them to have a vertical blue line down the 
centre of the forehead. It was the absence of these 
marks that chk*fly distinguished from the rest the 
Mohammedans and Roman Catholics. 

Both sexes were sadijr inattentive to personal 
cleanliness. F.vctv morning, however, they might 
have b(?pn seen in rows along the <lcck, washing tlieir 
mouths, and rubbing their teeth with pieces of stick, 
kept for the purpose. 'I’his v'as not n^ilected, even if 
it included tlie whole coromony of ablutipn. They 
were also in the habit of frequently pouring water on 
their feet. The lyineipal occi pation of the women 
was th:it of destroying tho vermin with which they 
were infested. 

'Pheir food was according to a dietary scale pr&> 
c-'^ribed by governtULMit, and was more liberal than 
iheir necessities or inclinations squired. Rice was 
the staple article, to whicii the other iiigredienls, the 
dlioll—a species of pulse— the salt fish, the ghi^b or 
'clarified butter, the tamarinds, ami savoury herbs, 
were rather n*garded ns accessories. Each day’s first 
duty was to bcrvc out in one mass the requisite^mount 
of provisions vfor the whole. The subsequent appro- 
priation and preparation of this food were left to the 
emigrants themselves. It was for the most part con- 
ducted by a certain few, who possessed more activity 
than tiicir neighbours, and sufficed to occupy them 
all tho morning. Tiie rest weie perfectly willing 
to ho exempt from any i rouble but tliat of eating. 
'Pho proper quantity of rtee they estimated l>y a 
measure brought with thegi, wiiich allotted to each 
about twenty-four ounces a day; and having been 
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duly ivroportioDed, it wm set to boll In lar«e jpaat. 

' A oook-houBe . provided on- either side of the 
one for men of cast^, the other for Pariaha and 
-Muasinniane. Mohammedans will not eat unleM 
.'the coot be of the faith, but Pariaha are quite 
eofiteut tOftake their foikl at Mooriali handa. One 
day, at the commencement of tlie voyaffb, the Moham- 
medan eoqk refuaed to act, in consequence of aome 
offence he hqd reu|ived, and liia place hiding i)een 
taken by a Pariah* the ‘Musaulmana refused to eat. 
Thc^ demanded a fresh sup^y, but with a view of 
oorrectinif such evils for the future, the request was 
disregarded. One of the numbt^r, however, whose flesh 
was weak, although his name was Tippou Saib, par- 
took of the accursed thing, and th<?rcl»y provoked an 
indignant outbreak on the part of tlie * true believers.* 
Tlie torrent of abuse poured forth, by one youth in 
<^sutk!ular, was overwhelming and terrifle. Of exe- 
cratltihs and expletives they have no lack, but tlie 
deBOttneemenkmost in vogue is tliat of all kinds of 
defilement mm dislionour to the female relatives of 
the ofl^der, past, present, and to come. A Hindoo, 
one morning, was detected eating meat that lie had 
obtained from the ship’s cook, and had a sentence of 
excottimunicf^ion passed upon him by those of his 
own caste, though with none of tlie violence. of the 
Mussulman proceedings. Tiie Pariahs w'il> eat any- 
thing. •The greatest difficulty in provisioning the 
emigrants related to the article of water. At first, 
there was much grumbling about tlie scantiness of the 
supply, although the consumption exceeded the stipu- 
lated allowance of three quarts a head per day. So, one 
morning the distribution was given up into their own 
hands, and as it was so managed that many did not 
<fl>tain any at all, wc had in the evening a rather serious 
disturbance. After thie, we had to watch it ourselves, 
but by degrees they learned to practise greater dis- 
cretion and equity, and a better understanding socm 
prevailing among all classes, tliey could safely be 
intrusted with tho management of their own afluirs. 
In the cooler woatlier experienced in the latitude of 
the Cape df Good liofie, the allowance of water was 
more than they needed, and the only article of which 
the fhll prescribed amount was ever in demand was 
tobacco. 

Smoking was their great solace, but they had 
some poBitlre and defined amusements. A tumtum or 
native drum liad been provided for them, and when 
first introduced, occasioned much merriment ; hut as, 
in their music, noise is tho chief clement, tlie instru- 
ment was soon disabled and laid aside. There was a 
good deal of singing among them, and they had many 
rhyming talofsr fables, but the sounds to which they 
rehearsed .them scarcely deserved the name of tunes. 
Men would dance in circles to a ineasunul step, clap- 
ping their hands or striking shorU sticks ; but women 
never joined in the exercise. The only sedentary 
game remarked was one played with counters upon a 
diagram, like a draught-board, chalked on the deck for 
the purpose, and Reeme<l to partake of chance and 
skill combined. M^my of the youths amused tliem- 
selves with athletic sports, and there was a general 
tendency to cheerfulness and mirth, with no deficiency 
of resource as to pastimes. During the lovely weathe/ 
we erqoyed while running through the south-east trade 
of theqXUantic, their fondness for grotesque dressing, 
mummery, and practical joking vrae putted in a more 
systematic msniier ; and witii the aid of some rude 
AccnergjjBd -a concerted plan, they got up a kind of 
thgitgjli y^ntertainment. We Europeans were cere- 
Q|||||^ iuVltcd to witness tlie ]ierformance, in 
tf|Kh, so fur as we could comprehend it, there was 
much to admire, but as a means of harmless 
^diversion to a native audience, it was not to be 
despised* , 

On this, as on other occasions, we were necessarily 


much indebted to the services of tho professed inter- 
preters ; but such lingual acquirements , ae passed 
muster with the authorities at Madras, were far below 
the standard that stningeie like ourselves would hove 
found it desirable to impose. One only of this official 
class spoke fluent English, He was a smart young 
man, who had been servant to an officer, and could 
converse with equal apparent ease in four of the 
languages of Indio, but his character was by no means 
a model of propriety. Tlie vernacular tongues of tlie 
people were the Tamil and Telngu, and the Mussul- 
mans among themselves used the Hindostani, which 
they have derived from their migratory forefathc^ 
but it is not generally known to the heathen inhabit- 
ants of Southern India. The Telugu natives were 
about a fourth of the entire number, but most of them 
could speak Tamil also, and many of Tamil extraction 
were acquainted with Telugu. A knowledge of the 
two languages would seem to prevail extensively ; but 
while they have common affinities, they are very unlike 
in details. The Telugu nicu wlio wofshlp Vishnu 
are tho proper Hindoos. Erom flfteen to twenty on 
hoard were able to read and write with ease. Some 
denied that they could do either ; but on trial, it was 
found that they could form and pronounce the numer- 
ous alphabetical characters and combinations of their 
native langiiage. The number of these letters and 
sounds is something formidable to an EngUsli ktudent 
of the TarniL Others said that tliey could read ; yet, 
when hooks were placed in their hands, they were 
evidently at a loss. It seemed a common occurrence 
that they should know tlicir alphalict,- picked up, it 
may be, from tiieir parents or playfellows, without 
possessing, uildcr ordinary circumstances, atB oppor- 
tunity for further acquirements. The information 
tlius gained would be almost mechanical, and of little 
practical utillt}'. Tlio inquiries mode with a' view 
of testing tlteir attainments, led to a great rage for 
cultivating the literary arts. Taper, pens, and ink 
were eagerly asked for, or else they were content 
with borrowing or contriving styles for engraving the 
palmyra-leaf. Some became teachers, others learners; 
and from morning to night, for several days, the ship 
resounded with tlie accustomed din of a school-room. 
Eai'h little world, like the larger one, has its fashions 
and its toys, pursued iiitensidy wdiile they last, but 
easily changed and soon forgotten. But every en- 
courngemciit was given to the emigrants to favour 
their clforts for improvement; and it is to be hoped 
that, during the voyage, all learned something which 
may have coutribiited to their subsequent advantage. 

Two liirths took place into our community. The 
attendant process, with Hindoo women, appears to 
involve little suffering or j^slraint. Tliey had amongst 
them n spcHiics of medical and surgical practice. In 
local hurts and pains, they trusted mucli to local 
applientions, poultices of tamarind, or dholl, or any- 
thing they could procure, chiiiiam rubbed upon the 
spot, frictions, and shampooing. Eor inward oom- 
pliiiiits, their great remedy was * pepper-water,* a warm 
infusion of aromatic herbs and Sfiice, with onions and 
sugar. Castor-oil was the medicine with which they 
were liest acquainted, and with the use of opium they 
were too familiar. To prevent or cure convulsions in 
children, they' were in the liabit of scarring the bo^ 
with red-hot needles. This proceeding was chiefly 
regarded os a charm, though tho counter-irritation 
might have some effect. They would also fasten 
strings round their limbs, both as amulets during 
disease andT as votive tokens after recovery. These 
were called Sawiny, and supposed to have some saiTcd 
character or consequence. Tliis word was of the 
commonest application in reference to the creed of 
lieathenism. It entered into tlieir most fo miliar 
patronymics, the equivalents of our Jones and Smith, 
Its Uaiiiasawmy, Veerasawmy, Venketasawmy, Mootoo- 
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8 awm 3 % MoonesRwmy, Rungaaawniy, Ciindasawinyy 
AppRsaiirniy, Chiunasaarmy. Some man would ouca> 
sioiially rant and rave, as if divinely or demoniacally 
inspired, throw himself into paroxysms resembling 
epilepsy, and then give vent to incoherent sayings, 
while the bystanders looked on with superstitious 
reverence and awe. This was explained as being the 
work of Sawmy-^that is, of some good genius, whoso j 
influence had been invoked, or else of some evil genius j 
whom there was a struggle to expel. Such an exhi- 
bition was several times presented, and it reminded ! 
us of the pythonesses of old, or of the ‘possessed* of 
tlie Gospel narrative. | 

To the dark and uncertain teachings of their I 
heatlieniah creed may be traced their moral imbecility, l 
j and e8{)ecially their propensity to suicide. On two i 
I occasions, when morning broke, alarm was given of n 
I comrade ipiasing ; and the only conclusion at which | 
I we could arrive was, tliat he had voluntarily drowned 
> himself during the night. Botli had been on the sick 
list, though not dangerously indisposed , and no motive 
. for the deed could be alleged but tlieir general want 
! of power to bear up against suifering of any kind, 
i Threats, and even attempts at suicide took jilace, as 
; tho result of disputes and aiinoy:)nce8, and but for 
interference, would have been curried into exe^mtion. 

! The emigrants were sadly prone to regard trifles in the 
I wotst light, and exalt them into affairs of serious 
: importance. They were deilcient in moral energy to 
resist pliysiiral evil, soon became depressed, and 'thus 
I were unalilo to raise their fallen spirits. This was 
: especially the* case with bodily ailments and disasters; 

, those vexations and disturbances which so oficm 
arose <L.uiong them, were found, when analysed, to 
I originate in tho most absurd and trivial cuiises. 

I Although BO fond of quarrelling, they were not much 
addicted to fighting. They were hivisli in the fi>ulest 
! abuse, and indulged hi menacing gestures, but they 
rather avoided than courted a close engagement, und 
I a few blows eo«)n dismayed them. Tall stout men 
i would cry like children, if perchance the assault they 
received were more than verba! ; ami in all their 
, disputes, there whs little danger of their doing one 
anoiher iniieli harm. They .verc frequently vexed 
, with the question, who among them siiould lie 
: greatest? Some protended tliat before embarking 
; they Iwl been invested with a kind i)f antbority or 
‘ pre-eminence, and would occasionally appeal to the 
ship’s officers for confirmation of their claims. From 
the extreme difficulty of ascertaining the truth, it 
I was generally advisable not to interfere ; but care was 
. -alwayB taken to correct any evident mistakes, and to 
! prevent the exercise of improper liberties. They were 
1 treated with uniform kindness; and on the whole, their 
conduct was good. At no time had we to deal with 
! positive disaffection or disrespect. Some who at first 
occasioned a degree of trouble and anxiety, afterwards 
became orderly, civil, and industrious. At the ter- 
mination of the voyoffej thero was in all a perceptible 
improvement in condition and demeanour. 

When tho hour of parting bad arrived, not women 
-and children only, hut men also, shewed evident signs 
of sorrow and reluctance. Mucli of this may havo 
resulted from timidity or doubt as to their future lot, 
but mucli of it arose, we fully believe, from pure 
legret, and grateful estimation of the care they had 
received. They were not landed direct in Georgetown, 
i blit sent to estates up the river Demerara, or along 
! the coast, in small schooners belonging to the proprie- 
tors. Our coolies were distributed among five different 
estates, iti gangs of fifty, formed by inulnal arrange- 
ment,' according to caste or family and social coniiec- 
ti(»ns, each party Imvirig an interpreter., and most of 
tiiem had to tnvel from twenty to thirty miles. Every 
one was furnished with a passport, wliich, afltcr flve 
years* service, would procure him a free return to liis 


nathre ooiintry, if he chose to denmnd It. On the 
estates, they were to be mxiommodftted with lodging 
and medical attendance^ ftw of charge* Forjhe first 
fortnight or month, tliey were siipplM with fsod >in 
lieu of wages ; they afterwards would eamvaeeorditig 
to their amount of labour, being paid Jn the MiaM 
proportion as ArfHcans or Madeirans. For bard loilt 
they were not well suited ; but what tliejt undertook, 
they wohld execute with ncatopss; and there wag 
enough in the necessities of the cetony to give them 
all remunerative employment. 

a * 

A REALLY GOOD DAVE'S FISHING. 

T HAVE a most unfeigned admiration k^f^d old leaak 
Walton, and all fishermen; I like to think of them 
ns cnntemphitivo men, wiio might bo anything they 
choose — statesmen, divines, poets— only that tlie^reSST 
being flshormen — lovers of their kind, lovers of scenery, 
luvers of all living lliings, and possessing some good 
and unquestionable proof that the worm which they 
thread alive upon their pitiless liook, and which, to 
the ordinary eye certainly teems not to like it, does 
not ill reality suffer in the least. I confess I have 
been many times upon the verge of calling Fiscator, 
my uncle, from whom 1 have expectations which sudh 
an appeAaiion would ruin, a cruel and cold-blooded 
old vilbiiii for tlie quiet way in wliich he will torture 
his live bait— never taking tlic poor creature off until 
it has wriggled its last, and then instantly impaling 
a fresh victim— or selecting a lively minnow out of 
his green water-box, and throwing him into the 
pleasant river, bis wished-for home, with a hook that 
lie does not know of iit first, poor thing, in his under* 
jiiw. When he has done Iiis duty even ever so well, 
and given warning of the appfoach of prey in the most 
sagacious manner gv pulling at the float, and has been 
rescued alive, Joniili-likc, from tho interior of some 
cnortnotis fish, Piscator will not yet suffer him to 
depart, but, confessing that he i^^a very good balt-^ 
as if that compliment could atone for^tliese many 
indignities ami pains— drops him again delicately into 
the stream ; conduct only to be equalled by that of 
the widowed bidy in the legend, whose late Imshand's 
body is discovered by her lover in tho garden fish- 
pond, a receptacle for eels ; upon which, ‘ I’oor dear Sir 
Thomas,’ says tlie lady, ‘ put him in agnin, jterhaps Ae*g 
catrli ua some mure* Worse than all, to my taste, looks 
my revered uncle, when he is running after a May-fly, 
in order to im]»aIo that: one can bear to see a boy In 
pursuit of a butterfly, boeniise it is not so much 
cruelty that actuates him as cariosity; but kn old 
gentleman, bald, pursy — which epitTfl t^reminds me 
that I must not let Pisciitor peruse these .remarks— 
and perspiring, striving to catch and put to death, 
under circiimstniicf'i of peculia. atrocity, a happy and 
inoffensive iusec.t, is a shameful siglit. No; 1 oonfest 
1 like to SCO fishermen use artificial flics; the mere 
iKwiking of the fish —which, after all, are meant to bo 
< .tim — through those! horny, bloodless lips of theirs, % 
uon't l)e1ie''o is very painful ; and*l regard these baHi 
with a clear conscience. A good fisliorman’s bodk is m 
iriuseum of onnatunil science, and I like to examine It 
^gratis upon some river-bank, with a cigar in my mouth, 
while riscalor fishes. He sets about tliis new creation 
aliout October, and by April has finished ^ultb a 
pocket-arkfifif of •these additions to nature. This 
scarlet fl}', almost as big as a bird of paradise, must 
have taken him a good l<mg time. * It is a military 
insect, and a most tremendous bait for the female,* 
says my uncle, who, I am thankful to say, is a con- 
firmed old bachelor; ‘there is mthing in that fine 
cre'ituTc whatever except a little wood and wire ; but 
ho kills. Bob— ho kills.* • 

j Why, by the hy, do pntsy old fellows after fifty, 

I :ilniost without exception, repeat their words? 
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* It u a fine day/ observes Fiscator, irhen I salute 
him in tlie morning—* a very fine day— a very fine 
day, indeed, Bob/ ns though there was somebody 
contrameting that assertion. And *your mother is 
well, is slfe, Bob ? Your mother is w^ell ? Good, Bob, 
good— very fsood* I think they have some idea that 
this makes an ordinary sontenuo remarkable, and they 
wish, perhaps, to give you an opportunity or two of 
setting it down in your note-book. • 

*What is thisUiuge black apd white fly, uncle/ I 
inquire, * like an excellent imitation of a death’s-head 
moth?^ * • 

‘Death’s-head fiddlestick !* cries Piscator, in a fury ; 

, ‘it’s nothing of the kind. Bob— nothing of the kind. 
I call it the iPcipular Preacher, and It also is a good 
bait for the female — the serious female, that is. I 
have killed a number of chub with that fly, sir — a 
■ sunmber of stout chub/ 

Ttihro is a sort of box, also, attached to Piscator’s 
book which ^ntains even still more wonderful 
efiSgies ; spinning minnows, twice as large as any in 
real life,, and furnished with Archimedean screws ; 
mice with machinery inside instead of intestines, and 
composite animals— half toad, half gergoyle — of which 
pike are supposed to become readily enamoured. 

What n glorious amusement must indeed be that of 
the fly-flsher, climbing up in his huge Waterproof 
boots the bed of some rock-strewn stream, amid the 
music of a liundred fulls, and under the branching 
riielter of the oak and mountain ash, througli which 
the sunbeams weave such fairy patteins upon his 
watery path ! I ' never could throw a fly myself by 
reason of tliese same branches; I left tuy uncle's 
favourite killer — brown, with a yellow stripe — at the 
top of an inaccessible alder, on our very last expedition 
together, just after we litd taken a great deal of trouble, 

' too, iu its extrication from the right calf of Piscator, 
where I had inadvertently hitched it. I am too clumsy 
and near-righted, and indeed much too impatient for the 
higher flights of fishing. Piscator starts in the dusk, 
in order to be up A some mountain tarn by daylight, 
and comes *back in the evening with half-a-dozen fine 
trout, well satisfied ; now I would much rather have 
half-an-hour’s good fishing for bleak in a ditch with 
a landing-net. However, I do rise to gudgeon-fishing. 

I know no pleasanter and mure dream-like enjoy- 
ment than that I havo often experienced on the bank 
of some ait (which some ingenious persons still spell 
‘C3'ot ’) in the bosom of old Father Tliames ; or, better 
still, on an arm-chair in a punt pitched in one of his 
back-waters. Let a little beer be in the boat and some 
tobacco, with perhaps a sympathising friend ; then 
what a scesA.’^k' is I Before us, the great roomy eel- 
pots are hanging idle over the foamy lasher, in waiting 
for tlie night ; their withy hands seem dry and rotten 
enough in the sunshine, but they arc good for many a 
summer yet ; beyond them lies the round island where 
the bending osiers dip their green lieads into the flooil 
till they be needed ; in its centre, is the large leafless 
nest of her, ‘ bom to be the only graceful shape of 
scam/ the river swan; and around it grow those 
‘ starry river buds/ the lilies ; on the right hand, stately 
woods slope up from the very bank to the horizon ; on 
the left is the miller's garden, upon an island like-* 
wise, witli the high broad mill-stream running swiftly 
on it8« eastern shore, almost upon a level with the 
flowers ; clack, clack, goes the great sfiumsy wheel, 
whose raining paddles wc see disappear, one after 
one, under the low dark arcliway; and whir, whir, go 
half k score of little wheels within the bowels of the 
old wooden luiusc; along the main stream, 

^ the mill-rose, and separated from it by anotlter 

f ^Islaad, ply the heavy-laden barges with hnlf-a-dozcn 
horses apiece, bn one ofi which the lazy driver sits, 
like a lady, sideways, wi^i his red woollen cap droop- 
ing apoU'One side, and his pipe scarcely kept alight; 

market-people are going and returning along the 
towing-path, too, to Camelot, or, as it is called at this 
particular time and place, to Cookham; pleasure- 
boats pass in the distance, filled with ladies, with brass 
bands, with racing crews ; the locksman sees them from 
his lofty post, and the Imge gates slowly part to let 
them through : all this wo watch afar ofi; and have no 
part with the great stream of existence regarded 
from its calmest of back-waters. As for the fishing 
itself, that is very pleasant ; 1 always look away when 
the man puts on the gentle ; and my friend and I have 
shilling bets upon which catches the next fish. We did 
bet at least at one time, until I detected him in the 
ingenious but fraudulent manmuvre of pulling the 
same perch up again and again, by which lie not only 
won half a sovereign of me, but gloried in his sliame. 

I love the very dropping of the boat from ‘pitch’ to 
‘pitch;* the careful fixing of it between its two bare 
poles ; the measuring with the plummet for length of 
line; the chucking the bread and meal in for the 
gratuitous entertainment of the fish ; the grating of 
tho iron rake in the pebbly bottom ; and all the 
machinery which is set in motion to persuade me 
that I am doing something and not nothing. 

Better than all, perhaps, is the nflcr-entertainment 
at the old-fashioned river inn, where jock is stufled 
in some peculiarly fragrant tiianncr, or there is an 
especial patent for frying trout ; where awful* speci- 
mens of both those fish, witli particularly protuberant 
eyes, are suspended in the low-roofed cosy dining- 
room, along with the portrait of some famous fisher- 
man, and the rules of the hieal angling club. Tlio 
heroes of these places arc not insolent and puffed up 
with knowledge, as hunters and shooters for tlai most 
part are, but IVcely and graciously impart intelligence 
to the unlearned. 1 confess at once that I have caught 
but two perch all day ; iny friend, three perch ; and 
Jones, the man, about eight dozen. *Ay, ay, and 
very well too/ obsexves the landlord ; ‘ Jones is a good 
rod; you should have tried Miller’s Hole witli the 
minnow;* and so on. 1 have fished for bigger fish . 
than perch. 1 once went out — went in, 1 should say— 
to spear barbel: that is a very splendid and almost 
warlike amusement. You sec the leviathan reposing 
U]M)n the pebbles beneath; silently, softly, you seize 
a long barl^d spear, and inensiire tho distance between 
you and your prey exactly ; you think it to be about 
four feet, whereas the real depth of w'ater is six feet at 
the very least. Striking, under this impression, with 
all your force, you throw yourself into the river, arrive 
uiKin the very spot which the barbel recently occupied, 
and are lucky if you can swim as well as he. When- 
ever I nttciiipt anything above my perch, indeed, 1 fail 
miserably; *the party’ wjio occiipiiMl my seat in the 
puiit on the previous day has caught so many trout^ 
he could not carry half of them away with him ; and 
‘the party’ who comes the fiay afterwards, again, is 
equally successful ; but, fur me, I might just as well 
have baited my hook with a pack of cards. However, 
at the end of this Inst summer, I had one really good 
day’s fishing, killing with my single rod carp and 
trout, of such magnitude and number as* Piscator 
himself would have been proud to toll of; and it came 
to pass in this way. 

The Marquis of B , whom I call ‘B.’ in conver- 

sation with strangers, is a good friend of mine, who 
has known me for many years. If he met me in the 
tnarkct-plaee of our jiorough, his lordship would, I am 
sure, say : * How d *ye do ? ' or, ‘ How arc you ? ’ and 
thank uic, ^perhaps; for the pains I took about the 
return of Iiis second son. 1 have dined more than once- 
at the Hall, during election- time, and his lordshiAas 
not failed to observe to me: *A glass of wine^’Wth 
you?* or, ‘Will you join us, my dear sir?’ quite 
confidentially upon each occasion ; the words may be 

1 nothing indeed, but his lordship’s maUner is such that 
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I protest tliat when he speaks to me I feel as if J had 
had the wine* Well, only a month ago, lie sent me a 
card, permitting me to have one day’s fishing in his 
home preserves. Piscator tried to persuade me to 
give it up to Aim, but I said *No,* because ho can 
catch fish anywhere, and I do not possess that faculty; 
so he gave me the most minute directions overnight, 
and lent mo his famous book of flies, tmd his best 
rod. 

How beautiful looked the ^aud old park upon that 
August morning I The deer-^ 

In copse and fern. 

Twinkled the innumerable car and tall — 

cropping with reverted glance the short rich herbage, 
or bounding across the carriage-drives in herds; the 
mighty oak-trees, shadowing half an acre each; the 
sedgy pools, with water-fowl rising from their rims 
with sudden cry ; and the winding brooks, where shot 
the frequent trout from side to side. Now from their 
right banks I fished— now from tlieir left; and now, 
regretful that I did not borrow Piscator’s boots, I 
strode, with turned-up trousers, in thi very bed of 
the stream; still, I could not touch a fin. I began 
to think that my uncle had given me, out of envy, 
wrong directions, and provided mo with impossible 
flies. ^ At last T came upon a large brown pool, with 
a tumbling fall; and *Now,* cried I aloud, *for a 
tremendous trout, or never ! * 

‘Never,’ cried a hoarse voice, with provincial accent; 
*]'in dang’d if thee isn’t a cool liand, anyway.’ 

Tills was the keeper. I saw liow the case stood at 
once, and determined to have a little sport of some 
kind,*.it all events. 

* Ilnsh, my good man,* I whispered, * don’t make a 
noise; 1 have reason to believe that there are fish 
here.’ 

* Woot tlioe coom out of I* stream (it was up to my 
waist), or maun 1 coom in and fetch thee?’ 

‘ No,’ said I blandly, ‘ don’t come in on any account, 
the least splash would he fatal ; stay just where you 
are, and 1 daresay you will see me catch one in this 
very spot. It’s beautiful weather.’ 

1 got out upon one hank, ns the giant, speechless 
with rage, slipped in from the other. When he had 
waded half-way aerois — 

‘Do you tliink 1 am poacliing, my good man?’ 


were ao numeroua in it, that they absolutely darkened J 
the water. 1 had only just lodged my fly upon \be 
surface, and, behold ! 1 caught and easily l^ed a 
magnificent carp ; again, and a trout of ^ jteast six 
pounds rewarded me; a third time, waadt hooked 
another carp; and so on'. I was intoaiegted with my 
success. In the couple of hours of daylight which yet 
remained to me, I filled not only Piscf^r’t largest 
fihhing-lfiisket, but my pockets also. * What will my : 
uncle say to this ?’ thought I. He did not know what 
to say. We dined, we sapped, we breakfasted off the ■ 
very finest; we spent the next morning in despatchiiig 
the next best in baskets to distant friends. 1 was 
the hero of the family for four-and-twenty liours, 
although Piscator tried to make oufo l^iat it was all 
owing to tlio excellence of his flies. At four o’clock 
on the following afternoon, however, arrived my friend 
the keeper, taller than ever, pale with passion. moMP 
iiiimieaMooking than on the day before. 

‘Well, thee hast about been and dene it, with 'thy 
ticket and thy friend quoth he. 

‘Yes,’ said I cliecrfulh', ‘you’re right; I rather 
flatter myself I have. Sixty-seven pounds of fish, 
my man * (triumphantly). 

‘ Sixty-seven pounds ! ’ said he, with ^ ghastly grin. 
‘Ay,’ said I, ‘not an ounce less; thirty pounds of 
carp, t^nty poundr^ of trout, and seventeen pounds 
of— I’m hanged if I know what fish.* 

‘ Thirty pounds of carp, twenty pounds of trout, and 
seventeen pounds of he's hanged if lie knows what 
fish,* repeated the keeper, as if he was going to cry. ^ 
‘Yes,’ added I; ‘and all out of one little bit of a 
pond.* 

‘Pond I* cried Piscator, entering the room at this 
juncture, ‘ you never told me anything about a pond, 
P>ob.’ • 

‘Well— no,’ sab AT, blushing a little. ‘I confess I 
thought it better to say stream. 1 did catch them in 
the pond close by the ITalh’ 

‘Why, you’ve been fishing in Ij^e marquis's private 
slew, Bob ! ’ cried my unele horrorstruck.^ 

‘ Yes,* cried the keeper, blowing into his fists, as if 
preparing for a murderous assault upon ray couiite- 
minoe, ‘he’s been a-fishlng in the stew-pond, in his 
fricntl B.’a private stew.* 

And* this was the only really good day’s fishing 1 
ever had. 


I inquired I innocently. 

I ‘1 knawB thee is't,’ quoth the keeper, adding a 
violent expletive. 

‘ Well, I have a card here from my friend B.,’ said 
I, ‘ which 1 should have thought was quite sufilcient.’ 

‘Thy friend B.,’ roared the other sarcastically, ‘let 
me get at thee.’ • 

‘ Yes,’ said J, * old B. of the Hall ; don’t you know 
him ? — the. marquis.* 

The dripping savage was obliged to confess that my 
ticket of permission was genuine. 

‘ But how do I knaw ns thee beest the right man as 
is named here?’ urged he obstinately. 

A col<l sweat began to bedew me, for T had not 
thought it necessary to bring out my visiting-cards. 

‘Bight man,’ cried I indignantly; ‘of course lam, 
whj' not ? * 

‘Of coorse, why of coorse,’ sneered the brutal 
ruffian, * thee must coom along with me.’ 

A bright thought suddenly flashed across nib: 

‘ Look here, my good man ; look at iiyr pocket-hand- 
kerchief; J. P.^ ain't those the right inUials? Con- 
found you, would you like to see the toil of my shirt 
also? I’ll tell B. of you, as sure ns you live.’ At 
which the giant, convinced against his will, left me in 
peace. 

I fished imt:l dewy eve, and . still caught nothing. 
At last, in the near neighbourhood of the Hall itself, I 
came upon a little pond environed by trees ; tlie fish 


A WOMAN’S TnOUGUTS *ABOUT WOMEN. 
<i n o w 1 N o o 1. 1>. 

Do yo tliinli of the days that arc g;ouc.^anip, 

A H ye sit l>y your flr« at ^ 

Do yi> wish that the morn would bring hack t\)G time. 

When your heart and your step were so light? 

* I think of tin* 'ia.s that nro gone liobin, 

And of all thift J Joyed in then; 

But Uio brightest that ever arose on me, 

1 have never wished back again.' 

Guowixri old. A time wc talk of, and jest or moralise 
\er, but find almost impossible to realise— at least to 
ourselves. In others, we can see^ts approach clearer: 
yet even then we arc slow to recognise it. ‘What,' 
Miss So-and-so looking old— did you say? Impossible: 
she is quite a young person ; only a year older tlian 1— 

and that would make her just . Bless meP I am 

forgetting Isrfiv time goes on. Yes’— with a faint 
deprecation which truth forbids you to contradict, and 
politeness to notice—* I suppose we are neiUier of us 
so young as wo used to be.’ 

Without doubt, it is a trying frlsis in a woman's 
life— a single woman’s particularly — when slie begins 
to suspect she is * not so young as she used to be ; ’ 
that, after crying ‘Wolf’ sver since the respectable 
maturity of seventeen— as 8<.;me young ladies ore fond 
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ef doing, to tlie extreme amueement of their friends— 
t1)0 grim wolf, old age, is actually shewing his teeth in 
the disamce ; and no courteous blindness on the part 
of these gaid friends, no alarmed indifference on her 
own, can neutralise the fact that he is, if still far off, 

I in sight. And, however charmingly poetical he may 
I appear to street fourteen-^nd-a-lia1f, who writes melan- 
! eholy verses about * I wish I were again a *cliild,’ or 
meny three-and-twenty, who preserves in silver pa|)er 
*ny first gray hair,* old age, viewed as a near 
Approaching reality, is— quite another thing. 

To feel that you have had your fair half at least of 
the ordinary Se 2 ;m of years allotted to mortals ; that 
you have no right to expect to be any handsomer, or 
Stronger, or happier than you are now ; that you have 
^tlKmb^ to the summit of life, w'hence the next step 
must necessarily be decadence. Ay, thougli you do 
not feel tlAugh the air may bo as fresh, and the 
view as grand — still, you know tliat it is so. Slower 
or faster, you are going down-bill. To those who go 
^ hand-in-hand, * 

Apd sleep thegither at the foot, 

It may be a safer and sweeter descent; Igit'I am 
writing for those who have to make the descent 
nlone. 

j It is not a pleasant descent at the beginning. When 
you find at parties tliat you ore not asked to dance 
AS much as formerly, and your partners are chiefly 
stout middle-aged gontJeinen and slim lads who blush 
terribly and require a great deal of drawing out. 

I When you are Mear*-^d and patronised by stylish 
young chits who were iu tlieir cradles when you were 
A grown woman; or wlicn some boy, who was your 
fdaything in petticoats, has tlie impertinence to look 
over your head, bqarded and grand, or even to con- 
I gult you ov 1*18 love-affairs. Wlien you find your 
I Acquaintance delicately abstaining from the term * old 
I maid 'in your presence, or immediately qualifying it 
j by an eager panegyric on the sblitary sisterluwd. When 
; servants address you as ‘Ma'am* instead of ‘Miss;’ 

I and if you are at all stout and coinfortahlo-looking, 

! strange shopkeepers persist iu making out your hills 
to ‘ Mrs Blank,’ aii(f pressing upon your notice toys 
I and perambulators. 

Bather trying, too, when in speaking of yourself as 
A ‘girl* — wlijgjjt, from long habk, you unwittingly do 
j —you det»:t a covert smile on the face of your inter- 
locutor; or* led by chance excitement to deport yourself 
I in an ultra-youthful manner, sonic«,instinct warns you 
that you ore making yourself ridiculous. Or catching 
in some strange looking-glass the face that you are 
too familiar with to notice much, ordinarily, you 
guddenly become aware that it is not a young face; 
that it will never be a young face again; that it' will 
gradually alter and alter, until the known face of your 
girhioo^ whether plain or pretty, loved or disliked,* 
admired or despised, will have altogether vanished — 
nay, vanished: look as you will, you cannot see it 
any more. • 

There is no denying the fact^ and it ought to silence 
many dn ill-natured remark upon ‘mutton dressed 
iM^ishion,’ * young ladies of a certain age,* and the 
that with mo|jt people the passing from maturity 

middle age is so f^radual, as to be almost impor- 
f^ptible to tlie individual concerned. It is very 
diffletilt for a woman to rtt'rognise that she is growing 
I old; and to many— nay, to all, moro or Jess — this 


recognition etimot but be fraught with considerable 
pain. Even the most frivolous are somewhat to be 
pitied, when, not conducting themselves as possess, 
because they Veally do not think it, they expose them- 
selves to oU manner of mliieonstroctions by still deter- 
minedly grasping that fai^ sceptre of youth, wliioh 
they never suspect is now . the merest * rag of sove- 
reignty ’—sovereignty deposed. - 

Nor can the most sensible wdman fairly put aside 
her youth, all it has enjoyed; or lost, or missed— its 
hopes and interests, omissions and commissions, 
doings and sufferings— satisfied that it is henceforth to 
be considered entirely as a thing gone by — without a 
momentary spasm of the heaft. Young people forget 
this as completely as they forget that they themselves 
may one day experience the same, or they would not 
he so ready to laugh at even the fooJishest of those 
foolish old virgins, who deems herself juvenile long 
after everybody else has ceased to share in the pleas- 
ing delusion, and thereby makes both useless and ridi- 
culous tliat.season of early autumn which ought to be 
the most peaceful, abundant, safe, and sacred time in 
a woman's wliole existence. They would not, with tlie 
proverbial harsh judgment of youth, s(!om so cruelly 
those poor little absurdities, of which the unlimky 
person who indulges therein is probably quite unaware 
— merely dresses as she has always done, and carries 
on the harmless coquetries bnd minandertea of her 
teens, unconscious how exceedingly ludicrous tliey 
appear in a lady of— say forty ! Yet in this wort of 
exhibition, which society too often sees and enjoys, 
any honest heart cannot but often feel that of all the 
actors engaged in it, tlie one who plays the least objec- 
tionable and disgraceful part is she who only makes a 
fool of fiersrlf. 

Yet why should she do it ? Wliy cling so desper- 
ately to the youth that will not stay? and which, after 
all, is not such a very precious or even a happy thing? 
Wily give iierself such a world of trouble to deny or 
conceal her exact age, when half her acquaintance 
must either know it or guess it, or be supremely 
indifferent about it ? Why appear dressed — uitdrossed, 
cynics would say — after the pattern of her niece, the 
hello of the hall ; annoying the eye witli beauty either 
half withered, or long overblown, and which in its 
prime would have been all the lovelier for more 
concealment ? 

In this matter of dress,* a word or two. There are 
two styles of costume wdiieh ladies past their premtira 
Jeunease are most prone to fall into : ono hardly knows 
which is the worst. Perhaps, though, It is tlie ultra- 
juvenile— such as the insane juxtaposition of a yellow 
skin and white tarlatano, or the anomalous arloril1n|r 
of gray hair with artificial flowers. It may be ques- 
tioned whether at any age beyond twenty a ball- 
(*of tume is really becoming ; but after thirty, it is the 
very last sort of attire that a lady can assume with 
impunity. It is said that you can only make yourself 
look younger by dressing a little older than you really 
arc; and truly I have seen many a woman look 
afltliered and old in the customary evening-dress 
which, being immarricd, she thinks necessary to shiver 
in, who wquld have appeared fair*as a suntiiiny 
October day, if she would only have done nature the 
justice to assume, In lier autumn-time, an autumnal 
livery. If she would only have the sense to believe 
that Cray hair was meant to soften wrinkles and 
brighten faded cheeks, giving the same efl^ot for 
which qur >oiit)ifal grandmothers wore powder; that 
flimsy, light-coloured gowns, fripperied over with 
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only suit airy fipfures and aotive motions ; 
that /Bol)er-tinted substantial gown and a pretty cap 
will/ny day take away ten years from a lady's appear- 
anf- Above all, if she would observe this one grand 
ri^ of the toilet, alwiiyg advisable, jiut after j'outh 
T^lispeneable— that though good pcnonal ‘points* are 
oy no means a warrant for undue exhibition thereof, 
^no point that is positively unbeautlful ought ever, by 
any pretence of fashion or custom, to be sliewn. 

The other sort of dress, which, it must be owned, is 
less frequent, is the dowdy style. People say— though 
not very soon— ‘Oh, I am riot a young woman now ; 
it does not signify what I wear.’ Whether tlu^y quite* 
believe it, is another question ; but they say it — and 
act upon it when laziness or 'indifference prompts. 
Foolish women ! they forget that if we have reason at 
any time more than another to mind our ‘ looks,* it is 
when our looks are departing from us. Youth can 
do almost anything in the toilet — mi(i(11e age cannot; 

I 3'et is none the less Imund to present to her friends 
! and society the most pleasing exterior slic can. Easy 
is it to do this when wo have those about us who love 
uf, and take notice of what we wear, und in whose 
eyes we would, like to appear gracious ami lovely to 
the last, so fa^ as nature allows: not easy when 
thii gs are otherwise. This perhaps is the reason why 
we sec^ so many unmarried women grow careless and 
* old‘ fashioned ' in their dress — ‘ What does it signily ? 
— nobody cares.* 

1 think a w'oman ought to care a little for herself— a 
very little. Without prcardiing up vanity, or undue 
waste of time over that most thankless duty of adorn- 
ing one’s self for nobmly’s pleasure in particular — is It 
not st(A a right and becoming feeling to have some 
respect for that personality which, as well us our soul, 
heaven gave us to make the best of? And is it not 
our duty— considering the great number of uncomely 
people there are in the world— to lessen it by each of 
us making herself as little uncomely as she can ? 

Because a lady ceases to dress youthfully, she has. 
no excuse for dressing untidily ; and though having 
found out that one general style suits both her person, 
her taste, and convenienc-c, she keeps to it, and gener- 
ally prefers moulding the fashion to herself, rather 
than herself to tlie fishioii. Still, that is no icason > 
wh3» she should shock the risible nerver of one gener- 
ation, by shewing up to lliciii the out-of-date costiiine 
of another. Neatness invariable; hues carefully har- 
monised, and, as time advances, subsiding into a 
gener.'il unity of tone, softening and darkening in 
oulour, until black, white, and gray alone remain, as 
the suitable garb for old age: these things are cveiy ; 
woman’s bounden duty to observe as long as she 
lives. No poverty, grief, •sickness, or loneliness — 
those mental causes which act so strongly upon the 
external life — can justify any one (to use a phrase 
probably soon to be obsolete wdien cliarity and com- | 
moil sense have left the rising generation no Fifth | 
of November) involuntarily ‘making a Ouy of herselt.’ | 

That slow, fine, and yet perceptible cliange of mien 
and belmyour, natural and proper to advancing years, I 
is scarcely reducible to rule at all. It is hut the outer I 
reflection of an inward process of the mind. We only | 
discover its full effect by the absence of it, as noticeable , 
in a person ‘who has such very “young” manners,’: 
who fhlls into raptures of enthusiasm, and expresses 
loiidl)' every emotion of her nature.. Such a chara!^- 
ter, when real, is unobjectionable, nay, cfiarming, in 
extreme youth; but the great improba|||ility of its 
I being real, makes it rather ludicrous, if not disagree- ; 
’ able, in mature age, w'hen the passions die out, or 
I are quieted down, the sense of happiness itself is 
; calm, and the fullest, tendereat tide ofwhicli the loving 
! hoATt is capab'e, may bo described by those ‘ still 
viators' which ‘ run deep.’ 

To ‘grow old gracefully,’ as one, who truly bos 


exemplified her theory, Itae writtea ind cfxpressed it, 
if a good and beautiAil thing ; to grow old worthily, 
a better. And 'the first effort to that end* ie not only < 
to recognise, but to become personally vimnofleil to 
the fact of youth’s departure; to see, or, if not seeing, 
to have faith in, the wisdom of that which we ci 3 l 
change, yet which is in truth progrcBsioii ; to follow^ 
openly and fearlessly, in ourselves and our own 
the same' law which makes spring pass into summer, 
summer into autumn, .autumn into winter, preserving 
an especial beauty and fitness in each of the four. 

Yes, if women could only believe it, there is a , 
wonderful beauty even in growing bid. The charm 
of expression arising from softened temi^r or ripened 
intellect, often amply atones for the IobI of form and 
colouring ; and, consequently, to those who never 
could boast either of these lattqg years give much 
more than thej' take away. A sensitive perso^oftetf* ' 
requin^s half a lifetime to get thoroughly used to this 
corporeal machine, to attain a wliolesome indiflerence 
both to i^B defects and perfections — and to leani at last, 
what nobody would acquire from any teacher but 
experience, that it is the mind alone which is of any 
conscqiience ; that with a good temper, sincerity, and 
a moderate stock of brains— or even the two former 
onl3^ — any sort of body can in time lie made useful, 
rcsi>ectal)fc, and agreeable, as a travelling-dress for 
the soul. Many a one, wlio was absolutely plain in 
youth, thus grows pleasant and well-looking in declining 
years. You will hardly ever find anybody, not ugly 
ill mind, wlio is repulsively ugly in person after middle 
life. 

So with the cliaracter. If a woman is ever to bo wise 
or sensible, the chances are that slie will have become 
80 somewhere between thirty and forty. Her natural 
good qualities will have developed; her evil ones have 
either been partly 'h.ubdued, or have overgrown Ijer 
like rampant weeds; for however we may talk about 
people being ‘not a whit altered* — ‘just the same as 
ever* — not one of us is, or can bq, for long together, 
exactly the same; no more than that the body wo 
carry with us is the identical body wo were born 
with, or the one we supposed ours seven years ago. 
Therein, as in our spiritual self which inhabits it, goes 
I on a ,H'rpetual change and renewal : if this ceased, the 
result would he, not permanence, but corruption. In 
moral and mental, as well as physical growth, it is 
impossible to remain stationary ; if we do not advance, 
we reiroi^rade. Talk of ‘too late to improve* — ‘too 
■ old to learn,' &c. Idle words ! A human being should 
be improving with every day of a lifetime; and will 
. probably have to go on learning thrim^h all the ages 
; of iiiimurtiility. 

And this brings me to one among the number of 
what I may terra ‘ the pleasures of growing old.* 

At onr outset, 'to love’ is the verb we are most 
I prone to conjugate; afterwards, we discover that 
' though the first, it is I'y no means the sole verb in the 
I grammar of life, or even the only one that implies 
- ' le Lemiie or Murray) ‘ to be, to do, or to sufTer.* To 
I know — that is, to acquire, to find out, to be abje to 
! trace and appreciate the causes of things, gradually 
LbcconiPS a necessity, an exquisite delight. We begin 
; to taste the full meaning of that promise which des- 
: cribes the oth^r world as a place where ‘ we shall know 
even as we are known.* Nay, even this world, tilth all 
its burdens Iktid |)flins, presents itself In a phase of 
abstract interest entirely apart from ourselves and our 
small lot therein, whether joyful or sorrowful. We take 
; pleasure in tracing tlio large workings of all things — 
more clearly npprclicnded as we cease to* expect, or 
' conduct ourselves as if we expected, that Providence 
, will appear us Deun ex machind for onr own private 
; benefit. We arc able to pdl;s out of our own small 
I daily sphere, and take interest in the marvellous 
I government of the universe; to see the grdnd workings 
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of oatue and eflbcf, tlie educing of good out of apparent 
the clearing away of the knots in tangled destinies, 
l^nerq) or individual, the wonderful agency of time, 
chances and progress intmrselves, in those surrounding 
us, and 4h the world at large. We have lived just 
long rnong}i to catch a fiiiut tone or two of the 
large harmonies of nature and fate — to trace the 
apparent ^ot and purpose of our own life and that of 
others, sufficiently to make us content to sfe still and 
see the play played out. As L once heard said : ‘ Wc 
feel we sliould like to go on living, were it only out of 
curiosity.’ 

In small minds, this feeling expends itself in j 
meddling, gossiping, sciindal-mongcring ; but such are i 
only the aiX>r^ive developments of a right noble j 
quality, which, properly guided, results in lieiieflts 
incalculable to th^ individual and to society. Eor, I 
undoubtedly, the aner-half of life is tlic best working- ! 
time.*^ Beautiful is youth’s eiithusinsm, and grand arc I 
its achievemepts ; but the most solid and permanent 
good is *done by tlio persistent strength and wide 
experience of middle ugc. 

A'principal agent in this is a blessing which rarely 
comes till then— contentment : not mere resignation, 
a passive acqgiescencc in what cannot be removed, but 
active contentment; bought, and cheaply, tod, by a 
personal share in tliat daily account of jo^and pain, 
which, tlic longer one lives the more one sees, is pretty 
equally balanced in all lives. Young people are happy 
—enjoy ecstatically, either in prospect or fruition, Hhe 
top of life ; ’ but they arc very seldom contented. It is 
not possible. Not till tlic cloudy maze is half travelled 
tiirough, and wc begiu to see the object and puriiose 
of it, can we be really content. 

Ono great clement in tills — nor let us think shame 
to grant that which €od and nature also allow — 
consists in tlic doubtful question * to marry or not to 
marry,* lieing by this time generally settled; the 
world’s idle curiosity or impertinent meddling there- 
with having come^to an end ; wliich alone is a great 
boon to any woman. Her relations with tlic other sex 
imperccptinly change their character, or slowly detdino. 
Though tiierc are exceptions, of old lovers wlio have 
become friends, and friends whom no new love could 
make sarerve from the fealty of years, still it usually 
happens thus. If n woman wishes to retain her sway 
over mankind, not an unnatural wish even in the good 
and amiable, wlio liave been long used to attention 
and admiration in society, she must do it by means 
quite different from any she has Iiitherto employed. 
Even then, be iicr wit ever so sparkling, ber iiiliuence 
ever so pure and true, she M-ill often find her listener 
preferring baighi; eyes to intellectual conversation, and 
the satisfaction of In's heart to the improvement of his 
mind. And wlio can blame him ? 

Pleasant as men’s society undiMibtcdly is ; honour- 
able, well-informed gentlemen, who meet n lady on the 
easy neutral ground of mutual esteem, and take more 
pains to be agreeable to iicr tiian, unfortunately, her 
own sex frequently do; they are, after all, but men. Not 
one of them is really necessary to a woman’s iiiippiness, 
except tilt one whom, by this time, she has probably 
citlier seen, or lost, or found, llicrefore, however 
uncomplimentary this nmy sound to those charming 
and devoted creatures, whicli of course they always 
are iil ladies’, young ladies* society, an elderly lady 
may he well content to let them ga, befhh? they depart 
of tluir limn accord. 1 fear the waning coquette and 
the beauty, as well as the ordinary woman, 

w^lniB had her fair share of liotli love and liking. 
It team and shew liy iicr detneanour she lias learned 
t the only way to preserve the unfeignen] respect 
the opposite sox, is by letting lliem see tliat site can 
0 without pithcr their uHcntion or tlieir admiration. 

Another source of coqtentmeut, which in youtli’s 
fierce sclf-depeudcnce it would lie vain to look for— is 


the recognition of one’s own comparative uxiDport- 
nnde and helplessness in the scale of fate. begin 
by tliinking we can do everything, and that everyjun^ 
rests with ns to du; the merest trifle frets and disi|rbs 
us ; the restless heart ireaiies Itself with anxieties isrer 
its own future, the tender cue over the futures of tlit^e 
dear to it. Many a yodng face do I see, wearing 
the indescribable 3/ciri^a-Iook— * troubled about 
manythings’— whom ! would fain remind of the anec-' 
dote of the ambassador in Chfha. 'To him, tossing 
sleepless on his bed, his old servant said : 

’ Sir, may I put to you, and will you answer, three 
questions? First, did not the Almighty govern this 
world very well before you came into it ? * 

‘Of course.’ 

‘And will He not also do the same when yon are 
gone out of it?’ 

‘ I know that.’ 

‘Then, do yon not think, sir, that He is able to 
govern it while you are in it ? * 

. The ambassador smiled assent, turned round, and 
slept calmly. 

Alas, it is the slowest and most painful lesson that 
Faitli has to learn — Faith, not Indifference — to do 
steadfastly and patiently all that lies to her liand ; and 
there leave it, believing that the Almighty is able to 
govern His own world. • • 

It is said that wc suffer less as wc grow older, ^hat 
pain, like joy, becomes dulled by repetition, or by the 
callousness that comes wdth years. In one sense this 
is true. If there is no joy like the joy of youth, the 
rapture of a first love, the thrill of a first ambition, 
God’s great mercy has also granted tliat there is no 
anguish like yontii’s pain; so total, so hopeless, blotting 
out earth und heaven, falling down upon the whole 
being like a stone.. This ncv(;r comes in after-life, 
because the sufferer, if he or she havo lived to any 
purpose at all, lias learned tliat God never meant any 
iiuman boiiig to be criislied under any calamity like 
a blindworm under a stone. 

For lesser evils, the fact that our interests gradually 
take a wider range, allows more scope for the healing 
power of compensation. Also our strongest idiosyn- 
crasies, our loves, liates, sympathies, and prejudices, 
having assumed a more rational and softened shape, we 
do not present so many angles for the rough attrition 
of tlie world. Likewise, with the eye of tliat Fuith 
already referred to, vre havo come to viow life in its 
entirety, instead of agonisingly puzzling over its 
disjoint^ parts, which are not, and w'cre never meant 
to be, mado wholly clear to mortal eye. And that 
calm twilight, which by nature’s kindly law so soon 
liegins to creep over the past, throws over all things 
a softened colouring which altogether transcends and 
forbids regret. I suppose there is hardly any woman 
with a good heart, and a (dear conscience, wlio docs 
not feel, on the whole, the lufiriito truth of the verses 
at the head of this paper, and of the other two verses 
whicli I here add — partly because a pleasant rhyme is 
a wholesome tiling to cling about the memory, and 
partly in the hope that some one may owp or claim 
this anonymous song ; 

Do yc think of the hopes that are gone, Jcanic, 

Ah yc sit iiy your fire at iiiglit ? 

Do ye gather them up as they faded font 
* Tiike buds with an early blight? 

* I think of the hopes that arc gone, Robin, 

Aiid^ mourn not their stay was fleet; 

For they fell as the leaves of the red rose fall, 

And were oven hi IhlUng, sweet.’ 

Do ye think of the friends that are gone, Jeanie, 

As ye sit by your fire at night ? 

Do yc wish they were round you aga’n once more 
By the hearth that they made so bright? 
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' I think of the friends tliiit are if^onp, Rdhin, 

They arc ddar to uiy heart as then : 

But the best a^d the dearest amnn^r them all 
1 have never yrisfaed book ag^aiii ! * 

Added to all Ifiese reasons, contentment, faith, 
cheerfulness, and the natural calmin{; down of botli 
passions and emotions, which f^ive a woman greater 
capacity for usefulness in middle life, than in any 
previous portion of her existence, is another — her 
greater independence. By the time she has arrived at 
the half of those thrcescore-years-aud-ten, which form 
the largest available limit of active life, she will 
generally have become, in the best sense of the term, 
her own mistress : I do not mean as regards exemption 
from family ties and restrictions, for tliia sort of 
libert}* is sadder than bondage, but she will be mistress 
over herself— she will have learned to understand 
herself, mentally and bodily. Nor is this last a smfill 
advantage, fdr it often takes years to comprehend, and 
act upon when cotnpreiionded, tlie pliysieai peculi- 
arities of’ one’s own constitution. Much valetudinar- 
ianism among women arises from ignoraiu e or neglect 
of tlie commonest sanitary laws; and indifierence to 
that grand preservative of a healthy body, a well- 
controlled, healthy mind. Botli of these are more 
attainable in middle ago than youth ; and, therefore, 
tlie •soft of happiness they bring — a solid, useful, 
available happiness — is more in her power tlicn, than 
at any earlier jieriod. 

And why? Because she has ceased to think prin- 
cipally of herself and her own pleasures ; liecause, as 
I tried to shew in a fornior paper, happiness itself has 
become^' to her an accidental thing, which the good 
God may give or withhold as Ho secs most lit for her 
— most adapted to the work for wliich He means to 
use lier in her generation. This conviction of being 
at once aii active and a passive agent -self- working, 
worked through, and worked upon — is surely conse- 
cration enough to form tlie pence, nay, the liappiness, 
of any good woman’s life: enough, be it ever so 
solitary, to sustain it until the end. 

Ill wliat manner such a conviction should be carried 
out) no one Individual can venture to advise. Women’s 
work is, in this *;ge, if undefined, almost unlimited, 
when the woman lieri^elf so cdiooses. She alone can 
be a law unto herself; deciding, acting according to 
the circumstances in wliich licr lot is placed. 

And have we not many who do so act ? Women of 
property, whose name is a proverb for generous and 
wise charities— whose riches, carefully guided, flow 
into innumerable channels, freshening the whole land. 
Women of rank and influence, who use both, or lay 
aside both, in the simplest •humility, for labours of 
love, which level, or rather raise, all classes to one 
common sphere of womanhood. And many others, of 
whom the world knows nothing, wlio have taken the 
wisest course that any unmarried woman can take, 
and made for theinsclvcs a iiome and a position : some 
as the ladies Bountiful of a country neighbourhood ; 
some as elder sisters, on whom has fallen tlie bringing 
up of wlu^e families, and to whom has tacitly been 
acco^ed tlie headship of the same, by the love and 
respect of more than one generation thereof ; and sonic 
an writers, painters, and professional women generally, 
wlio make the most of the special gift apparently 
allotted to them, believing tha^ be it great or smaM, 
it is not tlieirs either to lose or to waste, but that 
they must one day render up to the Master His own, 
witli usury. ® 

Would that, instead of bringing up our young girls 
with the notion that they are to be wives, or nothing 
—matrons, with an acknowledged position and duties, 
or with no position and duties at all— we could instil 
into them, that above and before all, they are to be 
i 0 oai«fi-*women, whoae character is of their own 


making, and whose lot lies in their own hands. Not 
through any foolish independence of mankind, or 
adventurous misogamy : let people prater as tliey will, 
the woman was never bom yet who would not tehrar- 
fnlly and proudly give herself niid 'lier udiolA destiny 
into a worthy hand, at the right time, ^nd under 
fitting circumstances — that is, wlicn her whole heart and 
conscience accompanied and sauctifled the jgpft. But ^ 
marrhige 6 aght always to be a question not of neces- 
sity but choice. Ei'ery girl ought to be taught that a 
hasty, loveless union stamps upon her as foul dis- 
honour as one of those connections which omit the legal 
ceremony altogether ; and that, however pale, dreary, 
and toilsoiuo a single life may be, unhappy married life 
must be tenfold worse— an cver-liauntgi{f temptation, 
an incurable regret, a torment from Wliich there is no 
escape but death. There is many a bridal-chamber 
over which ought to be placed no other inscription 
than that well-known one over the gate of Dfmte’s 
hell : • 

Liisciatc ogiii speranza, voi chi eiitratc. 

God forbid that any woman in whose heart is 'any 
sense of real marriage, with all Its sanctity, beauty, 
and glory, should ever be driven to epter such an 
accursed door ! 

But after the season of growing old, there comes, to 
a few, the time of old age; the withered face, the 
failing strength, the Imdily powers gradually sinking 
into incapacity for both usefulness and enjoyment. I 
will not say but that tins season has its sad aspect to a 
woman who has never married ; and wlio, as her own ' 
generation dies out, probably has long since died out, 
retains no longer, nor can expect to retain, any flesh- 
and-blood claim upon a single human lieiiig. When 
all the downwiinl ties which gisre to the decline of life 
a rightful comfort, awd the interest in the new gener- 
ation which brightens it with a perpetual hope, are to 
her eitlier unknown, or indulged in cliicfly on one side. 
Of course there arc exceptions ; when an auut has 
been almost a iiiotlicr, and a lovingVnd lovable great- 
aunt is as important a personage as any grilndmother. 
But 1 speak of tilings in general. It is a condition 
to wliiob a single woman must make up her mind, that 
the clr^i^ of her days will be more or'less solitary. 

Yet there is a solitude whicii old age feels to be as 
natural and satisfying as that rest whieli seems such an 
irksomeness to youth, but which gradually grows into 
the best blessing of our lives ; and there is another 
solitude, so full of peace and hope, that it is like 
Jacob’s sleep in tlio Avildcrncss, at the foot of the 
ladder of angels. 

All tilings are less dreadful than tRey^cn). 

And it may be thst the extreme loneliness which, 
viewed afar oil*, npigvars to an ui.marricd woman as 
one of the sfiddest and most inevitable results of her 
lot, shall by that time have lost all its pain, and be 
regarded but as the quiet dreamy hour * between the 
li::bts;* when the day’s w'ork is done, and wo lean 
back, closiii'T our eyes, to think all over before we 
finally go to rest, nr to look forward, in faith ftnd 
hope,’ unto the Coming Morning. 

* A finished life ; a life which has made the best of4Ul 
the materials granted to it, and through which, be ita 
web dark or bright, its pattern clear or clouded, con 
now be tracodfdainly the hand of the Great DeBijgnw ; 
surely this is worth living for? And though at its 
end it may be somewhat lonely; though a servant's 
and not a daughter’s arm may guide the foiling step ; 
though most likely it will be strangers only who 
come about the dying bed, close ^e eyes that no 
husband ever kissed, and draw the shroud kindly over 
the poor withered breast where no child’s head has 
ever lain ; still, such a life i|||not to be pitied, for it is 
a completed life..^ It has fttlfflled its appointed course^ 
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, M retnms to the Giver of at) breetli, pure af ho ftave 
it. ' Nor will He forget it wlien He couuteth up his 
jewels. 

On eai:th too^ for at much and as long as ttie happy 
dead, to #hom all things have long been moAle equal, 
need remembering, such a^ife will not have been lived 
in vain. ' 

* Off ly the memory of the just 

Smells sweet, and blossoms in the dus^ 


SOMETHING ABOUT BELLS. 

Befoue the great boll for the paince at Westminster 
was cast, abopt the middle of last August, a commis- 
sion was sent to France, while the . Paris Exposition 
was still open, to collect information * respecting the 
jnost esteemed chimes in France and Belgium, and 
^hetkf'r there are in those countries makers acquainted 
witli the traditions of the art, or who have applied the 
discoveries of tcienee to the improvement of bells, or 
to efficient substitutes for them.* In answer to this 
‘ inqu.ijry» the commissioners, Professor Wheatstone and 
Sir Charles Barry, learned that no such efficient sub- 
stitutes have been discovered, and that no improvement 
was known (fti the established mode and midx>rjals 
for casting them. « 

There were some, however, who thought otherwise, 
and we were told that cast-steel bells were the things 
for the nineteenth century, till experiment pmved 
their sound to be too harsh. The Institute of British 
Architects occupied three evenings of a session with 
papers and a discussion on the sonorous subject. Why 
should we, with our advanced knowledge, adlierc to the 
old forms? — why could we not set up large gongs, 
or great metal basins, or huge tuning-forks, ns in the 
I St Nicholas Church at llamhurg? Mr C. II. Smith 
^ewed to the Institute that two cones of soft steel, 

! one being in a certain proportion larger and longer 
than the other, would, when united at tlieir bases, and 
j there supported harixontally, give out a prolonged 
musical sia nd on being struck on the centre of 
gravity of the whole mass. By varying the propor- 
tions of the cones, any accordant musical note could 
be produced ; and if one was made of bell-metal, and 
' the other of steel, the effect was yet more musical. 

Then, arguing from the gong, was it not a inisiake 
to make belle so heavy ? Would it not be better to ‘ 
hammer them into shape, as is the practice in making 
brass pans and caldrons. To say nothing of having 
a compacter metal, and with it a bettor tunc, what a 
aaving there would be in expense. No unimportant 
considerationjtbjs, seeing that the prime cost of the 
metal for tlie^estniinster bell amounts to L.1 iOO. 

In the discussions which followed, all parts of the 
subject came under notice: the casting of bells, the 
best shape for them, how they should be hung, how 
rung, and other points interesting only to the initiated; 
and a good deal was said that appears to be perfectly 
conclusive. Mr £. B. Denison, Q^C., shewed by direct 
experiment that although a gong ^ves out an hnposing 
Bound in a room, it cannot in reality be heard half so 
far off as the sound of a bell of half the weiglit. More- 
over, the gong does not answer at once to tlie blow, as* 
the bell does — a most essential requirement — neither 
does it^dijelt off into a prolonged musical sound. The 
deep sjj^^n tone of the coiled ^wirc^.^upon which 
Ainei&m clocks striko is familiar to numbers of 
i Pggjgi ns: it might be taken for the great bell of a 
I ^p«lral ; but tliey may easily satisfy themselves Uiat 
'A ordinary ulook-bell will send its sound to a distance 
where the oUier is perfectly inaudible; and so of the 
jbtcal cones. * 

Seeing that a hemisp\|ericAl bell answers so well 
i I Ibr aD .indoor clock, would the same form not be Uie 
beat^ chuJEch. belli? This question appears to have 


lieen settled by tlie hemispherical bells shewn in the i 
Great Exhibition, lliey hod a thick rim, and when 
struck with pieces of wood, gave out a tone deeper 
than that of some of tlie Great Toms renowned in ' 
belldom ; but if you walked away to the end of the 
building, you could not hear it; nor was it then : 
audible^ even if tlie blow was struck with a ham- | 
mer. We thus see that depth of tone by no means 
involves penetrating power. Where the sound is not 
required to travel to a great distance, as in ceuia- i 
teries, hemispherical bells liave been introduced with ^ 
advantage. 

A curious fact with respect to this kind of bells 
is worth mentioning. If you take a tube, the diameter 
of which ia half, and its length the same as the 
diameter of the bell, and hold it near the rim of tbo 
bell, the sound given out is grostly increased, and 
different qualities of tone may be produced by employ- 
ing tubes of ditferent sizes. But the penetrating pow'er 
of the sound is not increased ; a bell of tlie same 
weight and of the ordinary form is heard furtlier off. 
The phenomenon is confined to the hemispherical bell, 
for no increase of sound is obtained by applying a tube 
to the pyramidnl bell. ‘If I am to oiler a guess at 
the reason of this,* says Mr Denison, ‘ it is that the 
upper part of the common bell, which is nearly a tiil)e 
in shape, does really act ns the sounding tube to the 
vibrations of the hell when struck.' . 

Tlint tlie hells of former ages are generally better 
than those of the present, w'ill astonish if it does not 
mortify those who hold modern science to excel all 
that has preceded. The old founders had some 
method of treating their bells, which, if not entirely 
lost, is never practised. They had some law of 
proportion between the inside and the outside. Au 
illumination on a medieval manuscript represents a 
maii grinding tlie inside of a bell ; and it is a fact tiint 
a boll finisheil off in a latlie, quite smooth on botii 
sides, gives a lietter note than one leR in tlic rough. 
On this point, Mr C. Yarloy stated ‘he had witnessed ; 
tiic full effect on tlio occasion of Lord Macartney’s 
embassy to China, near the end of the last century, 
wlien two splendid musical snuff-boxes were taken as 
presents to the emperor ; they played five tunes each, 
and opening tlie lid started one tune. It being desir- | 
able to obtain tlio utmost perfection, the musical part, 
and the tuning and fitting of the bells, were intrusted 
to his late uncle, Mr Samuel Yarley ; and though tho 
bells were smoothly cast, in that state they were like 
l}ells in dampers, when compared with the musical 
sound from the truly turned and polisliod bells. The , 
inside being made quite true to the outside, caused tlie | 
entire co-operation of the whole bell to produce the : 
sound.* ^ I 

Mr Wheatstone says, touching this part of the qnes- ! 
tion: ‘The very unsatisfac.tory result of the chimes ' 
constructed for tlio Royal Exchange, which have been 
twice recast, without any ultimate advantage, slicws 
that no known bell- founder in England can be relied , 
on.’ A fact by np means flattering; although it ' 
appears that testimonials as to the ‘ very $ne * , 
qualities of bells are as readily producible, &s for the ' 
efilBcts of Life I’ilts or Taffy's Elixir. Who that has | 
heard the carillon at Bruges, and other places on ! 
the continent, will not regret our lack of skill in this i 
particular? Mr Denison says there are many much • 
h^raised hells which he would not *buy at a penny I 
a pound, except for the purpose of selling again at ' 
ninepence.* [Since this was written, the Big Ben of 
Westminstet has given it a remarkable commentary ; 
by cracking.] I 

However, not to throw too much discouragement ' 
on modern bell-founders, we cite another passage 
from Mr Denison, which shews that our foreiathers^ 
with . all their knowledge, were sometimes at fault* 
‘Most Oaeford man,’ lie observes, ‘believe their Great 
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' Tom is « very fine bell, just because it makes a 
I loudisji noise; and they have no idea, and cannot 
I have any, whether it is either the quantity or. quality 
! of noise which ought to come out of a bell of seven 
I and a half tons. Whereas, I know tiiat a good bell 
of half that weight would give a much loader, and 
a much, pleasanter sound, and that, in fac^t, the bell 
is about as bail as possible.' This Oxford Tom was 
cast in 1G80. The great bells of York and Montreal, 
and the new Tom of Lincoln^ though not quite so bad 
as it, are described as * all very far short of what they 
ought to be, and very inferior to the o/d Tom of 
liioeoln, which was cast in IGOO, and was considered 
the finest large bell in England.* 

A fiddle improves by age and use; a piano does 
not, neiilicr does a hell. There is, perhaps, a slight 
improvement for the first few years, but afterwards 
the quality deteriorates. Metal, we know, is altered 
by repeated and long-continued hammering. Thump 
I a pieee of iron, mid you cdiange the nuality of its 
I nicngnetism : the sliook of the waves modifies the 
niagnclisni of an iron ship; and some of the music 
is knocked out of a bell by long- continue use of the 
cl.'ipper. A peculiar effect is noticed in the bell of 
Cripplegate Clnircli when it strikes twelve: the first 
two or three strokes are distinct and clear, then .*i 
i discord begins, which aeciimiilates Avith every stroke, 
until w'jth tJic eleventh aiirl twelfth a complete double 
sound is produced. Unsoiindness in the metal may 
have something to do with this; and a fault of this 
sort, which is more often present than is comnioiily 
supposed, is aggravated by ago. ]Mr Varley once blew 
the two surfaces of a brass air-pump plate nearly half 
an incu apart, when in appearance it was perfectly 
sound. The elappi'r, ns a rule, injures liells much 
more than the clock-hammer; it wears them thin in 
certnin places. They tlien <Tack, and become useless. 

1 As a remedy for this, methods have been proposed — 

I and one has been patented— for turning a bell from 
' time to time on its point of suspension, so that tiie 
clapper may not play too long on any one part. 

Bells should ho hiipg so tliat their mouth will he 
just above the sill of tlio belfry windows. Tourists, 
while-walking round a foreign church, not iin frequently 
remark that they can look up into the hells from the 
ground. The reason i’ obvious— that, tjie sound should 
all escape through the vjiidows. In English tadfries 
the btdis are Sfmiotitnes hung so nnielt below the 
windows, that great part of the sound is lost. Another 
defect is, tliat the Mindows .are made too small, and 
arc too much clicked with louvre -hoards. Tlu> 
proper way is to have large windows with but tivo 
or three stone louvres, and a Avirc-netting to keep 
out birds. • 

Bidl*ringing is often said to l^e injurious to the 
• chiireh tower : the oscillation is great, and the 
vibration of the masonry perceptible. But the old 
builders knew what they were about; they supported 
the timber framework to which the hells arc hung on 
eorlads or hnukets built into the wall, and left a clear 
ajKice all 'round, wdiereby the effect of vibration was 
sensibly diminished. But it happens that the timber 
frames become weak in course of years; and churcli- 
AA-ardens, to save tlie expense of proix^r repair, seek 
to strengthen the wood-Avork by driving wedges Ik*- 
tw'een it and the wall. 'J'hc consequence is, tliat 
the Avail is forced outwards, and being loosened every 
time tne bells are rung, it eventually cracsks; and 
instances liave occurred in wliicli the tower fell, or 
AA^as obliged to be pulled do\A*n and rchuiltf Sometimes 
new strengthening timbers have been fixed, and in 
such a way, that as the bells swung, the beams moved 
to and fro as battering-rams against the walls. The 
old way of placing the framework is tliought to he the 
best, if not left at the mercy of ignorant interference. 
Wo learn from the foregoing particulars, that very 


much more goes to make up the prone# effect of a, 
peal of bells than wguld be supposed. .From the 
earliest stage in the production of a bell, the iamb 
ni(«ty is required. The metal is generally oompqied 
of four parts of copper to one of tin ; and 0$ mekllii, 
while fluid, tliroW off vapours, and diminish in 
water does while boiling, the metal which 'melts tlioet ; 
easily must not he put into the furnace with 
other. lt<jis somotimes desirable to melt tlie metaJa 
in different furnaces ; then especial pains have to bo 
taken to insure proper c;ooling, so that the whole mass 
shiill lie of one homogeneous texture. If cooled sud- 
denly, the metal becomes stringy inside, and appears 
to liave twice ns much tin in it as when cooled slowly. 
The smmithor the bell is, the better ; liefuib all mould- 
ings, ornaments, and inscriptions on tlie outside, are 
so iiiucli taken from the goodness of the tone. Tlie 
addition of silver to the metal does not iroproA^e the , 
souiul, though it is thought that aluminum, beixi^very 
sonorous, might bo added with advaiilagg. 

Wo conclude these loose remarks on hells with a 
few particulars of the weight of some of the most 
famous bells of Europe. The great boll of Moscow, 
Avhieli was broken in 1737, weiglis 193 tons; the bell at 
the Kremlin, which fell down in 185.^. weighs 63 tons; 
the bell at Novgorod, 31 tons ; at Vienna, cast in 
1711, 17 tens 14 cwt.; at Notre Dame, Paris, 12 tons 
IG cwt.; at York, cast 1845, 10 tons 13 cwt.; St 
Peter's, Rome, 8 tons; at Exeter, cast 1675, 5 tons 11 
cwt.; St Paul's, London, cast 1709, 5 tons 4 cwt. 
There is at Poking a bell which weighs 53 tons. j . 


TIIE llEGISTRAR-GENEEAL'S llErORT ON 1855. 

Tifk Rt'gistrar-genernl's report on 1855 has been lately 
published. It is rather voliiiiinous, from the A'ariety 
of tahiilar statistii^ it eontaiiis, and is somewhat 
lengtlieried by the addition of an interesting letter 
from Dr Furr on the causes of death in that year. 

One liuiidred and fifty thousand marriages, 635,000 
births (exclusive of the still-born), find 425,000 deaths, 
Avere registered in 1855. • 

It appears that early raarr'Kiges among women have 
ificreaHPtl rapidly in the last few years, being most 
frequent in Stafford, Durham, and Monmouth, the 
great coal-districts, and most rare in London, Middle- 
sex, Devon, and North Wales. Early inarriagcB 
among men have also increased; hut-, as might be 
expected, ihree-foiirlhs of those who marry underage 
are females. In 1855, tliere were upwards of 3,000,000 
of married couples in England. Of these there.were 
9t)0,00() ill whicli onij' one of the couple could write, 
and 7(K),<K)0 in which neither hushaiW ii;a( wife could 
sign their nnines— a lanicntablo fuel, deserving the 
atumtion of that useful personage, tlie * scfioolmaster 
at home.* • 

In 1855, one child aa^rb born to every thirty of the 
population, the ratio of births having slightly increased 
Irom 1838, wlieii the proportion was only one to eveiy 
t? >Fty.three persons living. Births were most n'lmer- 
ous among the collieries. In Dublin m, there was one 
hirtli to every twenty-two of the population ; white ii| 
Westmoreland there was only one to every thirty- 
^ seven. Twenty-six boys were born for every twenty- 
five girls ; and of every sixteen children born, one waa 
illegitimate. I'hc latter births were most frequent in 
Cuiiil)crland,» Norfolk, and Westmoreland, where the 
aA’^(>iagc was one to every eleven, and most rare in 
Huntingdon and Monmouth, wliere the ratio waa only 
one to twenty-three. 

The reconis of the last eighteen years shewed tlie 
mortality to liave been lowest in when there was 
one. death out of every fhrty-eight persons living, and 
highosc in 1849, the year ofethe cholera, when one in 
every forty died. In 1855^ there was one death to 
every forty-five of the population^ the mortality of 
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400. 
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iKe year beinf; belovr the average of the preceding ten < 
years for under forty-five^ and above it for all 
a|es a^r fifty -five. Tlie latter fact is mainly attri- 
butable to tlie severe cold in tlie earlier part of the 
year, wl>ich vras prdbably *tbe cause of more tlum 
20,000 deaths. 

*The cessation of the' epidemic of cholera,* says Br 
Farr, * and the diseases induced by the cold winter, 

are the great facts of the year Tlie cold led 

to an increase in the consumption of coal; people 
approached nearer to the fire than in ordinary years, 
and the cold was tlius the indirect cause of probably 
more than 400 dcath.s by burns alone.* 

Eight hundred and fifty infants died from want of 
their natural anQurishment, and one mother died for 
every SIS children born. The deaths from poison 
were 380 ; in 1848, they wore 4G7. This decrease is 
jmrtly attributable to the fact of arsenic being now 
much^lesa easily obtained. Upwards of 800 deaths 
are ascribed ^ * alcoholism,* 1300 to hanging and 
suffocation, ana 2500 to drowning. Of tliose who 
died, only one in fourteen had reached old age. 

The itiost fatal of all causes of death was consiimp- • 
tion. To bronchitis and pncuninnin, a fourth of the 
•deaths is to be ascribed, and the same number is 
attributed toroid age, convulsions, premature birth 
und debilit}', scarlatina, .and typhus. Thus«lialf the 
mortality was owing to eight causes. 

A comparison is made between the registration 
returns of France and England for the year 1853. 
The mortality of France, on the whole, exceeds that 
of England and Wales ; but among the middle-ag(?d, 
death is much busier in England than in France. 
The French suffer severely in times of famine, having 
no poor-laws or othor provision ns an insurance 
against starvation. They fall rapidly, too, before the 
cholera, on account of a defective supply of water, and 
an abominable system of cess-pools. The deaths in 
Franco exceeded the births by nearly 70,000. Some 
have attributed this to cholera and scarcity ; but be 
this as xt may, it is fm indisputable fact that the births 
In France .actually dccredsing. To a population of ; 
^000, there were, in 1854, thirty-four births in our 
country, while in France there were only twenty-six. 

An analysis of the relative numbers who did not sign 
their names, but made,.their marks in the marriage- 
TcgistcTB, bos been taken to shew the stale of element- 
ary education in the two countries. It appears from 
this, that among tlie men of the ttvo countries the 
proportion is nearly the same— thirty-four in every 
hundrgd not signing their names; but among the 
women it is different, for in France fifty-five in every 
hundred t3ieir marks, wliile in England the 

number wan only forty-eight in every hundred. 

Nearly lV7,odo persons ciiiigratcil in the year 1855. 
Of theso 63,000 were of English or Welsh origin ; of 
whom 30,000 sailed for our Australian colonies, 28,000 
for the United States, and only 5000 for our North 
American possessions; 25,000 of them were adult 
males, 22,000 , adult females, 1300 children under 
fourteen years of age« and 2000 infants. 

We cannot conclude without drawing attention to 
the fact, that ‘Ireland is the only civilised country 
which is without a system of registration of births, 
deaths, and marriages.* 
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TUB YOUNG T;N. < 

This is the vulgar colonial name of the dugong, or 
^ sea-cow of Australia, Bdcntifically, the HaVusore Australis, 
It Is d^iunrilied as something resembling at once the 
r porpoise, and the seal; and is found in the 
Iters on the coast of Moreton Bay, browsing 
marine herbage tliat grows upon the fiats. 
I grown, it is ten ^ twelve feet long ; it rises to 
\to breathe, and (fueklos its young. Its senso 
n wy keen, wliieh makes its capture (by the 



harpoon) diflicult. But the properties of the animal as 
food are deserving of the greatest attei 2 .tion. Wo take the 
ibllowing from the (Austrian) Art/us: ‘Its fiesh is not 
only p^atuble and imtritious, but actually curative in a 
very high degree, and is particularly good for all forms 
of scrofula and other diseases arising from a vitiated 
condition of the blood. In its fresh state it is something 
like tender beef; and salted, It very nearly resembles bacon 
— so nearly, indeed, that I unconsciously ate it at friend 
Cassim’s for bacon, and was rather staiiled by his assur- 
ance afterwards, that the morning's rasher coiisisted of the 
flesh of a “young iiii.** But the principal value of thif 
animal consists of the oil, which is extracted from it in 
large quantities. An intelligent medical man, in long prac- 
tice in Brisbane, has found that this oil pos.sesscs all the 
virtues, and more than nil, of the celebrated cod-liver oil of 
the plnwmacnpada. When properly prepared, the dugong 
oil is almost entirely free from all unpleasant odour or 
flavour, and the quantities which can he administered arc, 
therefore, very much greater than is the case witli the 
cod-liver oil, without risk of offending the most delicate 
stomach. With a little management, it could be obtained 
in large quantities, ns each full-grown animal will yield 
from eight to twelve gallons of the oil.* 


WE KEAK NO WAU-UEFYING FLAG. 

[Tliis piece is from The Poetical Worhn of llobert Story (T^finj?- 
man), a volume of minor poetry, written throughout a coUrsn 
of more than thirty yearn, yet, from flibt to luKt, cxhlhiting a 
ciirloutt equality in tono anil merit. The most spirited arc the 
political puemb, which, being of a high conservative tetKieney, 
urc remurkable os the productions of a peasant at a time of great | 
popular discontent.) 

Wb rear no war-defying flag, ^ 

Though urmed for battle still ; 

The feeble, if l»c like, may brog-— 

The powerful never will. 

The flag we rear in every breeze. 

Float where it may, or when, 

Waves forth a signal o*cr the at-rw 
Of * Peace, good-will to men ! * 

For arms, we waft across the waves 
The fruits of every clime ; 

For death, the truth that cheers und saves : 

Wltat mission more sublime ! 

For flames, we send the lights afar 
Outflnshed from press and pen ; 

And for the slogans used in war 
Cry — ‘Peace, good-will to men !* 

But, are there states wlio never cease 
To hate or envy ours? 

And who esteem ow wish for peaeo 
As proof of waning juiwors ? 

Let them but dare the trial I High 
Shall wave our war-flag then, . 

And wo to those who change our cry 
Of ‘Peace, good-will to men !* 
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THE POETRY OF PUSS. 

A clean-Bwcpt heartli, the soft \raveringr light from a 
blazing 6rc, (lancing slindowB on the walls, a sough- 
ing of wind in old trees without doors, a kettle singing 
on the hob, a cat purring softly on the Hearthrug — 
form a picture of domestic comfort and repose, familiar, 
probably, to every reader of this Journal. Of this truly 
English interior, the Cat is the crowning feature — 
the, living link between inanimate comforts and our 
i*cflecting selves. 

AVe ourselves are always cons(!ious of this fact, and 
sensible of Pussy’s beauty and slumberous grace, 
although, from some peculiarity in our constitution, we 
cannot. bear a cat in the room. Poor puss! we were 
born with one of those strange antipathies to rert-kiii 
which no effort of reason can overcome. We acknow- 
ledge the picturesque effect of her presence, but we 
cannot abide her near proximity ; it induces a coldness 
and si(;kness, unlike any other feeling. Nor are we 
alone in this oiitiputhy ; we are acquainted with several 
persons who suffer from, and are conscious of a cat’s 
presence, even when she herself is unseen. TTc wen^ 
once told by a scientific friend ;,liat the reason might 
he found in the great amount of electricity contnined 
in its fur, manifested by the sparks proceeding from 
the skin when rubbed in the dark. 

Might not these occasional sensations, and the 
known fact of the emission of visible sparks from a 
black cat’s skin, have originated tlie ‘demonology’ of 
these quadrupeds ? 

Be that as it may, the cat has obtained a high 
place ill the imaginative literature of the people. A^ery 
early we meet with her tlierc. It is she who is the 
solo friend of the lonely ’prentice-hoy in his wretched 
garret; she lies at his feet, as he sits by the wayside 
listening to the weird chimes; and, finally, she wins 
for him the wealth ami state they prophesied. Pussy 
and Sir Richard Wliittington liavc gono down to 
posterity together. - 

Pussy has her place also in the nursery rhymes 
known to ns as ‘Gammer Gurtoii’e,* those strange 
fantastic jingles, full of wit run mad, which have 
come down through the lapse of three centuries, {n 
them she is a very distinguished and elegant personage. 
Her dress, her fashionable carelessness, her choice of 
aociety, are all flatteringly described.. Panextmpk: 

Pussy cat, mew ! jumps over a coal ; 

she would not soil her delicate paws — a fact, for cats 
are scrupulously clean ; 

And ill her .best petticoat bums a great hole 


— she has a choice of garments — 

Pu.sBy cat, mew, shall have no more milk, 

Until her best petticoat 's mended #ith silk. 

Then comes ‘ The travelled Puss,* so elegantly trans- 
lated in the Arundinea Cami. We give the English 
and’‘itB Latin : 

Pnssy cat. Pussy cat, where have ydta been? 

1 ’lie been to London to sec the queen.* 

Pussy e:it, Pussy cat, what did you there ? 

I frightened a little mouse under the choir t 
In Latin thus : 

Die ubi terranim, diilcissima Felis, abires ? . 

Augusts in platens, Keginam ut cemci-e possem. 

Et «iuid in Augusta tibi coiitigit, optima Felis ? 

Attuiiitum feci mureiii sub secle iatentem. I 

Amongst fairy legends, PuSfey’s poetical place is alto j 
distinguished. She the confidant and friend of the 
miller’s desolate sun, in the French tale which so well 
matches with our Whittington legend ; her inventive 
and rather swindling ingenuity ^ansforms him at 
lengtii into a veritable Marquis de CArrabas, and 
unites him in marriage' with the daughter of the some- 
what credulous and avaricious king. This tale can he 
traced to an Italian origin ;t and indeed Puss ia Boots 
may he said to belong to European literature. I 

There is another very amusing French fable — apropos j 
i of instinctive nature — in which a prince falls in Jove 1 
with his cat, and desires a benignant fairy to transform | 
her into a woman. The request is granted ; but the ! 
palace happening to swarm with mir.'e, the prince’s j 
slunibers are disturbed by his bride^spKaging out of 
bed to go a-mousing, which so disgusts him, that he 
secs her without n^gret restored to her original sliape. 
Very significant ofAi mdsaHiance. 

As the White Cat, Pussy charmed our childhood hgr, 
a certain mclauclioly grace. There was something 
xrry touching in her hopeless love for the errant pnnes^ 
reminding one of the exquisite lines in Shakspeare^ 

The ambition in my love thus plagues itself: 

• The hind that would be mated with the lion 

Must die for love. 

Scandinavia, as well as England, France, and IliSy; 
boasts of itB«at-legend— not so pretty and domestic as 
the Englisli, not so subtle as that of France and Italy, 
hut whimsically grotesque. As it is not so known 
j as Whittington, Puss in Boots, &c., we tranfCTihe it. 

There goes the story that an ol^Ttoll, or Dwarf, of 
I Brbndhoi, who had married a yonng wife, grew jeolons 
of her interest in a young ITroll— the Trolls are the 


• Elisabeth. * 

•f It is called fas ItoUan OogHuoao* ^ 
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Still had she pued ; but ’jmidst the tide 
Two angel formB wereeeen to g]ide> 

The genii of the etream ; 

Tlieir acaly armoar's Tyrian hue 
Through ridieat purple to the view 
Betrayed a golden gleam. 

The hapless nymph with wonder saw ; 

A whisker first, and then a claw. 

With many an ardent wish. 

She stretched, in vain, to reach tlie prize. 

‘What femaJe heart can gold despise ? 

What cat ’s averse to fish ? 

Presumptuous maid I with looks intent. 

Again slic stretched, again she bent, 

Nor knew the gulf between— 

Malignant Fate sat by, and smiled — 

Tho slippery verge her feet licguilcd ; 

Site tumbled headlong in. 

Bight times emerging from the flood, 

Khe mowed to every watery god 
Some speedy aid to send : 

No dolphin came, no ncrcid stiiTcd, 

Nor cruel Tom nor Susan heard ; 

A favourite has no friend. 

From hence, yc beauties, undeceived, 

^Kiiow one false step is neVr retrieved. 

And be witli caution bold. 

Not all that tempts your wondering eyes 
An<l heedless hearts is lawful prise. 

Nor all that glisters, gold. 

Contrast this with the natural beauty of Words- 
worth's Mtten : 


See the kitten on the wall 
Sporting with the leaves that fall, 

WiUiered leaves — one, two, and three. 

From the lofty eldor-trcc ! 

Through the calm and frosty air 
Of this morning bright and fiiir, 

, Bddying round and round they su)k. 

Softly, slowly ; one might think. 

From tho motions that are made. 

Every little leaf conveyed 
S^Iph or fairy liithe.- lending, 

To this lower world descending, 

E;ich invisible and mute 
In his wavering parnohuto. 

But the kitten, how she starts. 

Crouches, strclclies, jiaws, and darts. 

First at one, and then its fellow, 

Jnsl ns light, and just as yellow ; 

There are many now — no^ one — 

Now they stop, and there are none ; 

'^'hat inteiiseness of desire 
111 lier njMvard eye of fire 1 
W'itli a tigcr-leaj) liaU-way 
Now slie meets the coming prey, 
liOts it go as fast, and then 
lias it in her power again ! 

Now she works with tln ee or four. 

Like an Indian conjuror; 

Quick ns he in feats of art, 

Far beyond in joy of heart. 

Wore her antics played in the eye 
Of a thonsaiid standers by, 

Clappitig hands with shout and stare. 

What would little tabby care 

For the plaudits of tlie crowd ? • 

Ovor-liappy to be proud, 

Over-wealthy in the treasure' 

Of her own exceeding pleasure. 

* • * * 

Tlie end of tiiis little poem contains so sweet » lesson, 
drawn firom Pussy and her freaks, that wc cannot 
refrain from adding it: 


1 will have my cardess season. 

Spite of melancholy reason, - * 

Will walk through life in such a 

That when Time brings on decay, ^ 

Now and tlien, I may possess 
Hours of perfect gladsomenessi * 

Pleased by any random toy. 


>r an infant’s laughing eye 
Sharing in the ecstasy $ 

I would faro like that or this, 

Find my wisdom in my bUss ; 

Kee|> the sprightly soul awake, * , j 

And liave feoiiltics to lake 

Even from things by sorrow wienght^ 

Matter for a jocund thought, ‘ 

Spite of care, and spite of grief, 

To gambol with life’s fidling leaf. ^ 

Commend us to ‘Wordsworth for finding 

Tongues ill the trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons iu stones, and good in everything. 

Spottish heraldry has also some claim on Pussy. 
Tlic motto of tho famous Clan Chattan is : * Touch 
not tlio cat but (i.e., without) a glove —a warning 
wliich pro'jed fearfully significant in the combat a 
Coutrance commemorated and rescued from the gloom 
of history by Walter Scott in his Fair Maid of Perth. 

Everybody knows how Ireland immortmises the 
valour of her Kilkenny cats, who fought in a shamrock- 
likc duel of three, and were so w'cll matched that they 
all conquered and ato up each other, leaving nothing 
to commemorate the deadly combat but three taile / 

With this climax, we shall close the poetry of cats, 
adding only one trait of Puiisy, so romantic as to 
deserve a plnco in hi^ poetical memorial, though it 
is strictly true; When the Duke of Norfolk found 
himself imprisoned in the Tower for the sake of the 
unhappy Mary of Scotland, the faithfhl fWend who 
sought and shared his captivity wa^his favourite cat. 
She made lier way into his unknown altd unseen 
prison-chamber, by getting down the chimney. 


THM SILK-WEAVEES OF LYON. 

The operatives of Lyon have gained for themselves 
a sinister name in the history of the period extending 
feom tlie accession of Louis-Philippe to the establish- 
ment of the present em])irc in France ; and althongh 
the strong hand of power, which, under the present 
regime^ holds every element of disorder in check, has 
subdued these turbulent masses also,* that name of 
* the right arm of socialism,’ wliich -still clings to the 
siik-weavers of Lyon, proves that though the volcano 
may bo at rest, it nut consldcied extinct. This 
fact, together with the peculiar organisation of the 
industry of Lyon, invests with a special interest the 
vast agglomeration of about 250,000 individuals, all 
raorp or less directly engaged in the manufacture of 
one opecies of merchandise which maintains an undis- 
puted superiority in all the markets of the world ; atfd 
a sketch of their life and activity may therefore not be 
unwelcome. 

The character of tho city of Lyon hears a strong 
affinity to tho t-haracter of its population. * 011111(0 
other towns, it^es npt form a compact, homegeneoua 
mass. Its various parts, on the contrary, arc separated 
from each other by natural barriers, whjich at ibe satne 
time indicate the social barriers that separate the 
various classes of the inhabitants. Built partly on the 
slopes of the steep hill which is bathed on the right 
and on the left by the Saone and the Bh6ne, whose 
waters here still remain distinct, and partly in tho 
small plain that stretches fri^ the foot of this hill 
towards the confluence of the two rivers, Lyon, not 
content with remaining thus pent up between the two 
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spreads herself along the heights of Eourridres, 
Ite the right bank of the SaDne, where was the aradle 
of the anuient city, and along the left bank of the 
llhone, nrhere the suburb of La Guillotibre extends itself 
freely in a vast plain ; and witliin these great divisions 
there are dhioUer ones, so strongly marked, that they 
seem to make a distinct town of each quarter of the 
city. ^ o 

In the centre of the city at the foot of the hill, and 
along the quays on the right bank of the Rhone, dwell 
the merchants and commercial agents, still busy build- 
tog up fortunes for their descendants, while the classes 
whose fathers did this for tliem seek quiet far flrom 
the bustle s>f trade on the southernmost slope of the 
hills towards Perrache. In La Guillotiore, separated 
from this the most aristocratic quarter of the town by 
the waters of the Kli&ne only, are encamped those 
nomede and deeply degraded classes which form part 
of every largo population, and which are more espe- 
dally distinguished by calling into constant activity 
the vigilance of the police ; and up the steep slopes to- 
wards tlie Croix-Kousse climb the houses of the fahri- 
eantSf rising tier above tier, and few of them less than 
six stories liigh. The parent nucleus of the industrial 
activity of Lyon will be found on the right bank of 
the Sa<ine, in the old quarters of St George and St 
Just, the native home of tlie docile, InofiTcnsive, puny 
race, known under the name of canuts, which formerly 
represented the silk-weavers of Lyon, but which has 
now entirely disappeared, or only survives in the 
person of some dwarfed old man, with spindle shanks, 
obese body, and sallow, lantern-jawed face, who may 
be seen from time to time hovering round the precincts 
of the sombre cathedral of St John, the former head- 
quarters of la canuserJe. But on the summit of the 
heights overlooking the centre of the town, in the 
famous quartier of La Croix-Rousse, is gatliered to- 
gether the great mass of the present proud, discon- 
tented, and turbulent race of silk-workers ; and from 
these heights it*was that in 1831, 1834, and 1848, 
they went forth undaunted to confront the trained 
troops of their country. 

The manufacturing activity of which Lyon forms 
the centre, extends over several of the departments 
bordering on that of the Rliouc, and comprises from 
60,000 to 70,000 looms, of which from 30,000 to 35,000 
belong to the city itself, or to tlio communes which 
have of late been incorporated with it. Tlie siiectacle, 
80 familiar to the dwellers in our manufacturing towns, 
of thousands of operatives thronging into one great 
building, . there to perform their daily task, is never 
seen iu Lgpn. « Here the workshop is represented, not 
by a huge edifice witii tall chimneys and hundreds of 
glazed windows, but by a humble dwelling, as a gene- 
ral rule containing no more thiqi four or five looms, 
and in which the workmen live and work entirely 
todependent of the so-called naanufucturers who em- 
ploy them ; for these latter keep no stock on band, and 
do not maintain in their pay large masses of men, who 
are considered as tjieir special hands ; but when orders 
come to, either directly from the shopkeepers, or 
tlirough the agents established in Lyon or in Puis, 
they tend out their clerks to recruit weavers, as in the 
middle ages, before the introduction of standing armies, 
men«twere sent out in times of necessity to enrol 
soldiers, who were disbanded again ^)ien no longer 
needed. The choice of designs, on which some honses 
•p^^^nnually enormous sums, devolves upon the 
tqflMKCturer, and he also furnishes the raw material 
chiefs of the workshops or che/s~d*atelier whom 
has engaged ; ^ut here his authority aud his activity 
lae, except iu as far as regards a certain superin- 
tendence, for the exerevKi of which it was si rule up to 
1780 that the duor of the atelier should never be kept 
j locked. The industrial contract entered into between 
I tlie manuiouturer and tlie 61icf-d*atelier ccaaes on 


delivery of each piecd of goods ordered, and though 
former may continue for some time to employ the 
same workers, the contract must be renewed each 
time a piece of work is finished. The chef-d'ateiier Is 
the owner of the looms, and is aided to his labours 
by hired workmen and workwomen, who- are termed 
compaffnona and compagnonne$m 

It has been calculated that two looms require the 
services of five persons ; and the 70,000 looms com- 
prised within the manufacturing districts of Lyon thus 
occupy about 175,000 individuals, half of whom are 
gathered together in the city itself. This army of 
workers is recruited in two ways— either by here- 
ditary transmission of the trade from father to son, or 
by the enrolment of new liands from the country, who 
are tempted by the allurements of the city to leave 
their fields or their herds, and arc engaged by the 
chefa-d’atclier first as apprentices, and are afterwards 
promoted to be compagnons ; but who, once admitted 
into the trade, arc never known to leave it again, 
thougli a certain love of change, and a somewhat 
overwrought sense of dignity, which is very apt to 
take ofibnee, lead to frequent changes of atelier. The 
wages of tlie compagnon depend upon the price paid 
by the manufacturer to the chef-d*atelier for each piece 
of goods, the Invariable custom being for the latter to 
give half to the compagnon, and to keep half'for him- 
self. The prices ]>aid are generally low : the following 
is cited as a fair example by M. Andiganne in his work 
on the working-classes of l«>ance,* from wliM we 
borrow our facts. For plain black silks of ownary 
quality, tlie mercliRnt-manufacturer pays 70 centimes 
per metre, and the weaver can make little marc tlian 
four metres a day, though he works from five o'clock 
in the morning until ten at night. This gives a 
dailj' gain of three francs, of which half falls to the 
share of the chef-d'atelier, and half to that of tlie 
compagnon. Some goods are more profitable to the 
maker, and some less ; but M. Andiganne is of opinion 
that the above will be found a f!orrcct average, if all 
the various kinds of goods produced hi this great 
centre of labour be included in the calculation. The 
numerous women employed in the workshops are paid 
the same as the male workers. To them almost 
exclusively is left the weaving of the plain silks, wliich 
demands less physical povrer than the manufacture of 
the figured goods; and they are also employed as 
dressers, winders, &c. 

Considered individually, as well as eu masse, the 
character of the Lyon weaver of the present day is 
very different from that of the ancient vnmts, whose 
gentleness, docility, and submissiveness were pro- 
verbial. The actual representatives of this class, 
according to M. Andiganne, arc, on the contraiy, 
proud, sensitive, self-important, and very independent 
in their bearing. In the chefs-d'atelier, these tendencies 
have manifested themselves in political turbulence; 
in the compagnons they have led to a spirit of disafTec- 
tion and insubordination in relation to the chefs, and 
to an entire severance of the more intimate bonds 
which used to exist between them ; for, until a com- 
paratively very recent period, it was customary for the 
chef to board and lodge his compagnons, who, living 
under his roof, came to be considered in a measure as 
members of the family. But while such was the case, 
ilittle domestic services were expected from them, against 
which the jealous independence and touchy dignity of 
the men of the present day revolt ; and in most cases, 
therefore/- this custom has been discontinued, to the 
^at detriment of both parties — ^the men being losers 
in imint of money, os the employers never made any 
charge for lodging, and allowed them their board at 
the usual rate of six or eight sous per day for .Die 
so-called ' pittance,' which indudes neither bread nor 
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wine; wliile the musters, though freed from many 
little dflity annoyances, have less security as to the 
regularity and assiduity of their men. 

The changes which have taken plaice in the physical 
characteristics of the manufacturing population of 
Lyon sinee the days of the ancient canifseiiie, are 
equally striking ; and those, which are all in favour of 
the modern worker, arc chiefly owing to the great 
improvements introduced in the construction of their 
dwellings and their looms in the course of the present 
century. The improvements in the domestic architec- 
ture have further led to the development of a taste for 
home-comforts ; for, in spite of his political turbulence, 
the Lyon weaver is domestic in his habits. The aid 
of a 'woman being indispensable in many of the acces- 
foiy processes of the manufacture, and the whole 
organisation of his business being such as to keep him 
almost constantly at home, the chef-d*atelior invariably 
marries at a very early age ; and even during periods 
of slackness, or entire cessation of business, the weaver 
will be found the greater part of the day sitting in 
front of his inactivo loom, sunk in gloomy m^^litation; 
while in happier times it is not unusual to see him 
employing his leisure hours in adorning his dwelling 
or adding to its comforts. The habit of mixing in 
political clubs, and taking part in secret societies, has, 
iiowcvei^ in some measure slackened the domestic 
bond*; and of late years, the silk-wcavers arc seen 
loss frequently amusing themselves en famille on a 
Suiiday, though their tastes still remain more refined, 
bnt nrhaps also more expensive, tlian those of the 
worl^g populations of other parts of France. They 
have not the fatal habit of gorging themselves with 
brandy two or three times a day, wliich, M. Andigannc 
asserts, prevails almost universally among the opera- 
tives of France. Even in tlie use of wine, the chefs- 1 
d'atelicr are very moderate ; and although among the 
emtipagnons inebriety is less rare, they stand, neverthe- 
less, as regards this point, immeasurably above tlicir 
fellow-workincn of the north and east of France. 

The Lyon weavers freqii(*tit coffee-houses in pre- 
ference to pot-hpuics, and more especially the cafes- 
chmifaiits of late years imported from Paris, and 
which are as great favourites on the banks of the 
Kiione as on the banks of the Seine, the population 
of the south being groat lovers of music and of 
theatrical representations of all kinds. It has .also 
been observed that the operatives of Lyon give more 
attention to their outward appearance than is usual 
with tlie same class in other parts of France. It is 
their ambition to npijear on Sundays in the same dress 
as thc^dasBcs immediately above them ; and the pic- 
turesque blouse and cap, which is the distinguishing 
costume of a workman in 1%‘ancc, give way, on the 
Sunday, to the more prosaic frock-coat and hat of the 
citizen of the middle class. Unfortunately, however, 
these tastes ore frequently indulged in without any 
reference to the means at command, for provident habits 
do not figure among the prominent virtues of the manu- 
facturing population of Lyon ; and yet never was pro- 
vidence mage needed than in tho case of this population, 
for the silk-manufacture being entirely subject to the 
capricious rule of fashion, and in a great measure 
dependent on foreign markets, frequently passes, in 
a few days, from extreme activity to complete immo- 
bility. A workman who for a montli, perliaps, ha| 
been obliged to work sixteen or seventeen hours a 
day, will then have to submit to weeks of perfect 
idleness; and to the great mass of Ly^ weavers 
these fluctuations are the conditions of their existence. 
Various means have been devised to counteract the 
evils arising from this precarious nature of the trade, 
and among these M. Andiganne mentions, in terms 
of high praise, twe modern institutions, which have in 
B great measure vai^rseded the older savings-banks 
and provident societies, which were very limited in 


their action. These are, a mutual aid society (SoeUU 
GMrah de Secours Muiuehi) and B supenmnuation fund 
(Came de Retraite); in ad^tion to which, we liotioe 
a yearly sum allowed by the municipality toi p^vlde 
for persons whose advanced age does not admiVoftMe 
lienefiting by the Cniaae de Xtetraite. The/nntual fid . ' 
Boeiety ia richly endowed by meana of a special dfljty - ! 
levied in its favour on the Condition des Soies,* and : 
constitutinj^ a species of voluntary taxation imposed " : 
by the trnde on itself. By means of this, in addition , 
to the subscriptions of the honorary members and the' . 
regular payments of the beneficiaries — namely, two, 
francs per month for every male member, and one franc ; 
and a half for every female member — the society is 
enabled to allow a daily sum of the som8 amount to 
every mcmlier labouring under illness ; while an addi- 
tional sum of twenty francs per annum paid into the 
national Caisse dc Kctraite, insures to each a pepsion 
for life when grown too old for labour. 

In spite of tlie miserj'^ that reigns among tlio working 
population of Lyon at times of deep depression in the 
silk-trofle, the weavers ore never found swelling thq 
number of beggars that encumber the streets of the 
city. They run into debt, they endure the direst 
privations, but they look for no assistanee ; and it is 
never at such epochs that insurrections break out 
among them. Indeed, although the hardships to which 
they are in various ways subjected, are no doubt at 
tho bottom of the spirit of discontent and revolt so 
often cvin(;cd among them, their turbulence seems to 
arise from the speculative tendencies of tlieir intellects, 
rather than from any distinct practical views regarding 
reforms to be introduced. The active imagination of 
these men, which renders them incapable of dwelling 
long on one subject, or of contemplating it on all aides, 
prevents them in most cases from forming a correct 
judgment of their 01^1 position, or of tho circum- 
stances that bear upon it; and therefore, notwith- 
standing their aflectation of independence, says M. 
Andiganne, they submit with extri^rdinary readiness 
to the influence of the idcqs and passions of others 
Abstract subjects, hazy ideas, vague solutions, most 
easily captivate them. It is nut necessary that they 
should understand a speech to be carried away by 
it ; if it c:nntain but some high-sounding generalities 
such as these : * the antagonism of labour and capital,’ 
‘the sacredness of insurrection,’ *tlie organisation of 
labour,’ * universal fraternity.’ He who inscribed on 
his standard those famous words, ‘ We will live work- 
! ing or die fighting 1* knew well the character of tins 
population ; so easilj' roused to violent but purposeless 
action by a few striking w'ords; and^the deputation^ 
of Lyon workmen despatched to Paris Airing tho^ 
insurrection of 1631, to lay their grievances before 
the government, and who, when interrogated l>y M. ' 
Casimir Perrier as* to tlie measures of relief they 
wished to propose, found that they had come away 
without a definite idea rm this head, affords a true 
measure of the mental condition of their class. 

it) a country where free- trade principles have as yet 
gained so small a number of adhdVents, even amcgig 
the educated classes, and where political economy thus 
I proves itself to be but little understood, we cannot 
I wonder that the working-classes should not yet have 
I learned to under*«tand that no arbitrary standim^aii be 
I imposed on wages, and yre are not therefore su^iised 
to find that tHe ratef of wages is the constant theme 
of declamation among the silk-weavers. Looking to 
their peculiar mental tendencies and to the difficulties 
by which they are surrounded, owing to the peculiarly 
precarious nature of the trade in which they are 
engaged, we can also readily undersfrind howsH is that 


* An establishment formed for t||g purpose of ascertaining the 
speolflc weight of sUk, independaiitly dt the moisture which it 
•absorbs. 
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inteliigenoe. Sir, If -the ioiib of Virginia have done no 
mm, ih^ have done M; and the world will one 
day do them jiietice for the ability they have displayed 
in this direction.’ 

^ ’That's so/ said the lank individual before men- 
tioned. ^Go at it agin, curnel; it takes you to 
spread yourself on that air qimstion.* 

I Thus encouraged, the colrael proceeded: ’1 see, 
sir, you are a stranger; travelling, 1 presume, with the 

intention, sir’ But here the elotiuent colonel was 

interrupted by the entrance of the conductor, whose 
sonorous cry of ’Tickets, genlmcn; tickets, if you 
jp/sase,’ completely drowned the voice of tlie defender 
of the cherished institution of the southern states. 

Stokes quickly found the porter of the Ezdiange 
Hoted, and sent up our luggage. 

* Now for it ! ’ cried he— ‘ come on.’ 

‘Nonsense,* replied I ; * you are not going to church 
in this guise? Why, we aro both covered with dust.’ 

‘Never mind the dust. There is no one to see us 
but niggers ; and while you are jabbering here, they 
will have sung the. first hymn — so let’s have no more 
talk, but come on.’ 

On we went, pushing our way through crowds of 
neatly dressed people of every shade of black, brown, 
and y.?llow, that lined the side-walk of the wide street 
through which we were walking. 

‘ Oh,* we need not hurry so, after all,’ said Stokes, 
pointing before him; ‘there goes the minii^lfer. We 
need not trouble ourselves to catch up to him ; there 
is ;^£sperate1y long prayer before the singing ; and 
I’m mot particularly anxious to hear it.* 

And so wo sauntered on until we came in front of 
the clufltch, around the door of wliicli a knot of well- 
dressed gentleman-like young men were standing. 

* Do you see those dandy fellows there ?’ said Stokes, 
pointing to the group just mentioned. ‘Ten chances to 

s jno, they are«all slaves. Some of them I know arc : 
business brings me here so often that 1 begin to know 
the people,* 

‘ Y<iu don’t mean those nice-looking young men? ’ 

‘ Yes, I mean just them. They might be put on 
the auction-block to-morrow. Notice particularly that 
one in the handsomely fitting surcout— the young man 
with an Italian-looldng face and black hair. I know 
him: his name is William Sj’kes. He -belongs to a 
company of gamblers.* 

‘ Impossible 1 ’ replied I. ‘ Why, the man *b white.* 

‘ In complexion. 1 grant you ; but he has African 
blood in him notwithstanding — and is a slave for life.* 

‘ How well dressed they all are. They don’t look as 
if thoT endured much suffering.’ 

‘That’s tlie ivay,’ said Stokes, ‘with all you English 
travellers. Your idea of a slave is in accordance with 
the vrood-cuts in the popular geographies — a bare- 
headed black man, with a piece of cotton round his 
loins, a ball and chain at his ankle, and a hoe in his ! 
hand. You travel over the country from city to city, 
ami often, because you don’t see the counterpart of the 
picture, you go home with an idea that the whole thihg 
lias been dreadfully misrepresrnted. It’s a matter of 
pride to a*rich slave-owner to dress his negro well ; be 
puts fine clothes on him as he does a silver-mounted 
harness on Ins horses-— to display his Vealth. Why, 
you numskull, it is not for the man’s sake any more 
than it is for the horses’. Let mo tell yon, you stnpid 
beef-eating Britisher, that there is many a master who 
takes the skin off his nigger’s back, and then covers 
it with a broadcloth coat at five dollars a yard. Don’t 
judge them by their feathers. But it *r time to go 
in church,’ concluded he, as he opened the door and 
stepped in, followed by me. 

iServico had not yet commenced ; so, after we were 
seated, I had an opportuni^ to look about me. There 
were assembled nearly, if not quite, throe thousand 
'people of every shade, from the jet-black colour of 


the negro, to the ftimess of the AiulQ-Biaon, yet 
all identified as one people, all oomiiig wider the 
denomination of ‘niggers.’ In the great suigber of 
quadroons and mulattoes present, 1 began to . hove a 
realising sense of the exertions of the sons Vliti^iihi 
in the bleaching process referred to by the eolousL ' 
Just then I heard a voice behind me asl— ‘ Haven^t 
you got over it yet, Aunt Af oily ? ’ ^ 

‘No^ cHilc, and never shall. He was my last boy, 
and they ’vo sold him. 1 tell you, girl,’ said ahe^ with 
sudden energy, ‘don’t you never get married— never. 

1 know you are thinking ’bout it, honey; but don’t 
you, chile, that’s a dear. If that George Barkliqr 
wants to marry you, tell him he must buy you ihsl^ 
for den, you sec, your children will al^btffi^.’ 

‘He *s too poor, Aunt Molly; he got nothing but his 
barber-shop to support him — ^he can’t buy me.’ 

‘Then don’t you many him, girl: take the advice 
of a broken-liearted old woman, who has seoff every 
cliick and diild she ever had sold awaj^ftom her, and 
don’t you many him ; if you do, unless you are firee^ 
every little baby you have will be a knife in your 
breast. Take my advice, chile; don’t get monied 
till you arc free, or maby you’ll live to be a poor 
miserable broken-hearted old woman like I is* 

‘ l>id you hear that?’ I asked of StokSl 
‘ O yes,*! heard it ; but it ’s nono of your business 
nor mine— wc can’t help it.’ 

‘ But I tell you it is our business,’ said I wratbfhlly ; 
‘it’s every man’s business — every man wortiiy of the 
name must feel it his duty to protest*—^ 

‘Protest fiddic-sticks I ’ said Stokes. 'There is to 
be one sermon from the pulpit, I don’t want another 
from the pew; so please shut up instanter, for, they 
are going to sing.* 

I looked up into the pulpit, «ind‘ saw a hatchet-faced 
individual clearing throat iireparatory to reading 
the hymn. 

During tlic reading of the verse, Stokes had turned 
in such a manner as to enable J^imself to face tlie 
choir. ^ 

‘Who are thoso w'hite ladies dressed m mourning, 
sitting in the front row of tlie choir?’ I asked of him. 

* They are not white. Those are the gals wc were 
talking of in the cars — those are the Twin Quad- 
roons. One of them, you see,’ whispered be, ‘ is taller 
than the other— she is the prettiest; her name is Kate ; 
the other is her sister Rachel; but hush, Hioy are 
about to begin.’ 

Now, 1 don’t pretend to judge music critically or 
artistically ; any school-girl .of thirteen can tell you 
moru about an Italian bravura than I can. I ’ve been 
to tho opera numberless tiniea: l*vo lioard Grisi, 
Piccolomini, Aniidei, Alboni, and every other si and 
iii that has been before the public for the last ten* 
years— I’ve beard •them all, I Buy; but they never 
produced such feelings in my bosom as were aroused 
by tho sweet voices of those two girls. I felt a 
sensation beneath ray waistcoat to which 1 bad been 
iously a stranger; and, as the sweet moumfal 
wailing notes of tho hymn floated through the bog 
low building, a film came over my eyes. 

' Tlie words, ‘My dear hearers,* comings from the 
I pulpit aliovc, drew ray attention to tho coming text : 
‘Content, with godliness, is great gain.’ 1 wiU not 
attempt to review the whole of the abomintCble dis- 
course, nor *90 descrilie bow the meaning of the 
Scripture was perverted to give sanction to the 
iniquitous system of slavery ; but these were eome of 
the words: 

‘ My dear bearert«, don’t you know that when yon 
wish to change the condition in vfhich you have been 
placed by a watchful Providence, that knows what is 
best suited to your wants f when you rebel against 
your situation, and want to be free men and women ; 
when you entertain hard ^thoiifi^ and ungrateful 
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.feiditi|9 towAi^s the kiod' marten and mistxeif^ 
God, who knows how unable yon nH to take we 
:;<i>oitf8eIf, has provided yoti with: dont you know, 
my dear hearers, that this is being discontented, and 
that youc^hereby lose the greet gain that godliness 
associated with content would bring you.’ 

When 1 hlard this, I was almost choked with indig- 
nation ; but when the preacher went on to assure his 
beloved brothers and siste^^s, that their m&'bteni end 
mistresses stood to them in' the place of God, and 
ought to be obeyed as cheerfully — that when their 
skins were tom from their backs by the scourge, it 
was a chastisement fh)m on high — and that when 
husbands, wives, and children were sold away from 
each other, it* should only teach them pious and con- 
tented submission — had much to do to retain my 
seat. At length the sermon was flnished ; and then, 
wliiUt a collection waa being made, we had another 
piece from the clioir, in which a solo was admirably 
aung by one ^ the quadroon sisters ; then came the 
benediction ana dismissal. 

* If we hurry out,* said Stokes, * wc shall have an 

opportunity of seeing the two gals as tliey leave the 
church.’ « 

We accordingly pressed forward to meet them 
as they descended tlie stairs. They w*cre sweet-look- 
ing creatures, with a marked rescmhlanccF to each 
other. Kate, the taller, waa a trifle handsomer than 
the other; her lips were not so full, and her face 
more perfectly oval; and a shade of peflsiveness 
rested on her whole physiognomy, that did not dis- 
tinguish tlie countenance of her sister. But they had 
the same wavy black hair, deep hazel eyes, and fair 
complexions ; and when they smiled, the strong like- 
ness between them was brought more strikingly out. 

Stokes and I by some, means became separated by 
the crowd, and 1 Buffered myself to he borne on the 
current that set strongly from the church. 

It waa early spring-time, and tlie air was balmy 
with the breath of joses and lilacs. I felt glad to 
escape from jthe cldse air of the church, and had no 
inclination to go to my hotel, so I determined to 
wander for a while to take a look at the city. 

On I went through quiet streets, pausing now and 
then to peer into gardens and admire their luxuriant 
beauty. At last I found myself in a retired spot u|}on 
tlie outskirts of the town, where a clear stream of 
w'atcr dashed over a bed of shining pebbles. 

Being a little fatigued with my walk, I sat dow*o 
upon a large stone by the water-side, and listened to 
the musical ripple of the creek. I had been enjoying 
my solitude for some time, when I was aroused by the 
sound of iipproav.hing footsteps. I was a few feet 
from the pathway, and concealed by the bushes that 
■fringed the edge of tlie stream. As* the footsteps 
approached nearer, I began to distinguish voices in 
earnest conversation. 

*It’s of no use, William,* said a voice which I 
instantly recognised to he that of Kate, one of the twin 
quadroons; Mt is better, far better that we should 
, remain as we are. eWe liave no security that if we 
were married to-morrow we might not be s^arated 
the next day for ever. Ko, no ; it’s folly to think of 
it ; you must give up all hope.* 

* Give up all hope, Kate ! that *8 impossible. Hope is 
all thab*a kept me alive for years i when that fails me, 
I shall out my tliroat, or* do some ol£i?r desperate 
thing.’ 

’0 William, William, for God's sake, do not talk 
in that rash way: my heart is almost ^broken now; 
pray, don’t you add to my sufibrings— 1 have enough 

I *ve something to bear too. Don’t I love you 
hitm than my own Ufe?^haven*t I waited for yean, 
■fstt hope of some favonrabl^change in our fortunes; and 
; then to hear you talk, so calmly of my giving you up 

atoort drim aw etiiqr. Kate, dou^ thldk vonf 

mnter wonld'lM jnm lmy ;^ow ttme? t*v« il^cn' «p' , 
tome fevhiwM didlanf end, Witt ottfcvl migbf in 
time raise sufficient to buy you out and out.’ 

‘0 William, I didn’t want to tell you f thought to 
let you find it out when I was gone; but 1 must tell 
you now, and let my heart break at once. William, 
said she, whilst her sobs almost choked her utter- 
ance, ’you’re too late. God help us both to bear it 
William, I’m sold. Master sold me on Saturday to 
his son-in-law, and I’m going to Missouri with him 
next Wednesday.’ 

After this revelation there was a long silence, broken 
only by the sobs of Kate, and the half-stlfled groans of 
the young man. 

’0 Kate,’ said he, ‘has it come to this at last after 
all my hopes, and all my struggles. When you are 
gone, Kate, there will be nothing to bear me up— 
nothing ;* and in his agony, the young man sobbed as 
loud and uncontrollably as poor Kate herself. 

’Kate,’ said he suddenly, ’are you afraid to try to 
escape ; hare you ever thought of running away ? If I 
am willing to try it, will you run the risk with me?’ 

’I’d run any risk with you, or for you; but the 
'chance of our getting oft* is so small, that it seems 
folly to try.’ 

* I know the chances are against us ; hut wc arc to he 
separated anyhow; so, if we failed, we should be- no 
worse off : and we might succeed— we arc both so very 
fair, that we might pass for white.* 

*0 William! I am afraid not — every one knowif'tis 
here: my face, in particular, is as well known as any 
in Richmond. No, no; it won’t succeed — we should 
be detecteil at once ; besides, wc have no friend who 
would help us— no way of procuring any disguise. Do 
you know any one who would help us ? ' 

’ No, Kate, not a soul. There arc many I know who 
would not lay a straw in the way of our escape, yet i 
tiiey dare nut run the risk of assisting us. No; my 
plan should be, to go boldly up to the station at night, 
and ask for tickets: in the confusion and hurry of 
departure, the chance is we might get them ; then, 
once away from Richmond, I have but slight fear of 
detection.’ 

’ William, the risk ia too great ; wo should be certain 
to be detected at the station. As I said before, wc are 
both too well known ; vre must bo disguised in some 
way. 0 God, if wo could only find some friend to 
aid usl’ 

1 had been on the point of oflbring my services 
several times during their conversation, but had 
restrained myself. Now, however, I could staq;! it 
no longer, and rushing precipitately from my con- 
cealment, exclaimed: *I’in your man — I’ll bo your 
friend — ^I’ll stand by you to the last; just tell me 
what to do— tell me how to help you, and I’ll do it in 
spite of all the slaveholders in Richmond.’ I had not 
calculated the effect my abrupt appearance would pro- 
duce, and waa therefore greatly shocked to see poor 
Kate sink fainting on the ground. William, who was 
the young man pointed out by Stokes as the. property 
of gamblers, looked the personification of fright, and 
^ for a moment seemed undecided whether to run away 
' or jump Into the creek. ’ Don’t be alarmed, my good 
fellow,’ said I, raising Kate from the ground ; 'I’m an 
Englishman, thank God! You need not have- the least 
feir of me. I hate slavery as much as you do; and 
I!ll help you to escape with all my heart, without 
inquiring about the consequences.’ 

The young man looked at me suspiciously as ho took ' 
Kate from my arms, exclaiming: ’God will judge 
between us if you betray us, for my blood will be on 
your head!’ Then turning to the reviving girl, he 
continued: ’Kate^ love, look up; here’s hope come at 
last— don’t be frightened; the gentleman says he’ll 
be our friend. He’s an Englishman, Kate.’ 
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y :.Xkte looiied at ma with beseeching eyes. 

^^Jbrx^God'e lake^ d<m^ betray ua, airr aaSd she. 

, was only idle tiilk«*-we can*t escape, air: and we 
Wlf 

* 9ut 1 say yon ahall escape ! ’ said I indignantly. 

* Do I look like a liar and a traitor? I tell you again, 

' I'll break all the laws on the statute-book of Virginia 

but 1*11 get you oiT, if you will only trust me.* Only 
tell me how l can serve you. I heard all your conver- 
sation, and l*m deeply interested in you. Here my 
hand upon itl* Kate took the hand I extended her, 
and as she held it, leaned her head on her lover’s 
shoulder, and wept. 

< Where can I find you again ?* asked William. 

*Bere,* said I, *is my card; I’m at the Exchange 
Hotel.’ 

*I will come to you to-raorrbw, and let you know 
what you can do for me ; but, for Heaven’s sake*, sir, 
don’t betray us I Oh don’t be angr 3 ',’ continned he, 
as he saw my face flush; *we have iievei received 
anything but oppression and unkindness from white 
people, so you should not be surprised if wc hesitate 
to trust one immediately.’ 

‘True, true,’ I replied, ns I wnmg Kate’s hand; *I 
don’t wonder ; hut I hope T shall he able to prove that 
we are not all alike, (jocwl-bye ;* and T w.alked slowly 
up the lane, turning occasionally to look at them until 
their, forms became iiidistinguisliablc in the dusk of 
coming night. 

Night liad fallen ere I reached the hotel. I found 
Btok^. in a towering rage, pacing up and down the 
apartnient. He saluted me, on rny entrance, with : 

* Y<m*ro a pretty fellow, now, ain’t you? Here have 
I been Suiting without my supper, expecting you 
every moment in the last two hours; and you have 
been racing all over Richmond, I suppose. Do you 
think, sir, that every one is, like yourself, able to oat 
enough at one meal to last through the week? I’m 
no hear, sir— I don’t live upon my own fat!’ I 
mildly ventured to remark, tliat he c!nuM ent vritli 
his own mouth, and could have gone to tea without 
me; whereupon J heard him grumble something about 
impertinence and ingratitude, as ho led the way to 
the: tea-room. 

Wc did get tea ; and such a tea as that was enn 
ho got up nowhere but on that side of the Atlantic. 
There was the huge pile of buckwheat cakes— a 
winter delicacy, that had lingered a little beyond its 
appointed season, that it might catch a glimpse of the 
fine white perch and delicious shad that had made 
their appearance with the early spring-flowers ; tliere 
was corn-bread, corn-dodgers, flap-jacks, and jonny- 
cake, 'Tndian pone, and corn pound cake— in fact, 
Indian meal in every descriptipn of cake that American 
ingenuity could invent. Then the oysters, stewed, fried, 
ami pickled— oh, you little copper-flavoured natives of 
Old England, hide your diminished heads ! I thought 
I hod tasted oysters before I left my native shores, 
but on this eventful night I was cured of my vanity. 

I took two of the fried on my plate, and they covered 
it. I tasted them^ and then, to use Stokes’s language, 

* went in fdf myself.’ I ate ’em stewed, I ate ’em raw, 
I ate ’em pickled ; and then I ate ’em fried, and com- 
menced on the stewed again, till the black w'niters ] 
grinned ; and Stokes told me he was ashametl of me, 
and expected they would charge mo double board. 
I ate a respectable tea, or supper, as they call it in 
America, and then went to bed, and had a respectable 
^nightmare. I dreamed I was a locomotive, with a 
,pair of brazen wings, and a furnace in my Ifl'east; and 
that Kate and William got oatride of niy back, and 
i flew off with them, with all the authorities of 
Richmond in pursuit. I soared about in my dream 
until I had got quite out to sea, and was flying away 
to England. The chalk cUffk of my old home were 
-tlsible when 1 began to tire; and after the most 


fHghtfhl efforts ta raetain mysrif, I annk exhausted 
into tlie sea, and woke to And 1 hod AlUen oqt of bed, 
and that ray head had got into the fbot-hatli I had 
been using the night before. 

The next morning, William made his apmsaraacD 
piractttally at the hour appointed. He looEra suo- 
picionsly round him, after accepting the ckair I had 
placed for him, and hesitatingly whispered : ‘ I think 
I’ve hit upon a plan that will & Bucce8iful,*if we can 
carry it out. I discovered it^ by the merest accident. 

1 was in a confectionary kept by an Italian, and while 
I was buying some fruit, an organ-grinder came in. 
He was dumb^ and his wife, an Englishwoman, 1 
think, carried on the conversation. I find they are 
going to remain here, and give up going about the 
Cfmntry; and she wanted to got worlF in the store. 
The man is of my size, and wears his beard very much 
as I do; and it struck me that if I could get his 
organ and clothes for my disguise, I cpuld make free 
with a dress that our cook owns, which in the pattern 
and colour is very like the woman’s. I in his clothes, 
and Kate in a dress similar to hers, we might escape ; 
but the difflciilty would be to get the organ and the 
clothes, and it ’s at this point I want your help : if 
we can get them, we will run the risk. I followed 
the man and his wife liome; here is tlib number of 
the house, and the name of the street.’ 

* A capital plan — capital !’ said 1. ‘ I ’ll go at once 
and hunt them up. Rut how shall I let you ktiow if 
I succeed?’ 

‘That’s easily arranged. Are both these hats 
yours ?* asked William. 

‘ Yes, both.’ 

‘ Then let this he the signs! : you come to the saloon 
where I attend the billiard-tables — White’s Saloon *ti» 
called — if you get the things, w^^ar the white hat ; and 
in that case you’ll l^ng them to where we met 
yesterday evening. We’ll be thgre at eight o'clock 
to-night. 1 *ve trusted yon, sir : 1 may almost say my 
life is in your hands. If you arc not true to me’ 

* Never fear,* replied 1. ‘ You *11 And me all right ; 

rely on it, 1 ’ll do my best.* ^ 

* Here, sir, is the mone}' for the organ and tickets. 
Good-bye ; remember I ’va trusted you.’ 

Everything went on well, as was projected ; and at 
the appointed time 1 was at the place of rendezvous 
with the organ and clothes, and Kate and William 
very soon made their appearance. 

‘Come now, my good fellow,’ said,!, ‘there is no 
time for parley. Here are the clothes ; slip them on 
over your own.’ 

William hastily did as I directed; then handing him 
the tickets, I said ; • • 

‘ You have twepty minutes to reach the cqra ; here 
are the ticket8#Now, good-b}^, God bless you; I 
shall come and seeyigi oft'; but it will be at a respectful 
distance — ^we must not recognise each other.’ 

Kate took my hand. I saw by the light of the moon, 
that had just come out, that her e^^es wore glistening. 

‘Good-bye, man or ongel, I don’t know which to 
call >ou! Good-bye. Hook above,’ said she, with a 
trembling voice- He rewards.’ • 

William could only press my hand again and again 
>2.gratitade had made him speechless. 

1 followed them at a safe distance, saw them enter 
the cars, which a few moments after were flying witk 
lightning q^eedatowajrd the north star. 

A week passed away, and still there came no tidinga 
of the fugitives. I began to be anxious, and was daily 
inquiring of Stokes whether anything had been dis- 
covered respecting them, as their escape was a topic 
of great discussion iq RicAmomi. • 

‘ Have you heard any news ? * said I. 

‘ Wlmt kind of news ? ’ answered Stokes. 

‘About Kate and WUliam.*^ 

'Kate and William be danedt' said Stokes wrath- 
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l\iny; «yoa are always bothering; me about Kate Md 
WiUiaxn. One would think you were part owner of 
: iMih. No^ I know nothing about them. One thing 
I do 'know, that the sister, Rachel, is to be sold at 
auction ^morrow, unless previously disposed of by 
private Wde.’, 

I said nothing more to Stokes, but put on my hat 
and bolted from the room. 

Li ten tninutes after, 1 was at the well-kpown estab- 
lishment of Messrs Fulam qnd Da^is, brokers in the 
bones and sinews of their fellow-men. * Qo,* said 1 
to the derk, *to General Bleucher, who hat advertised 
that young girl for sale; go and buy her: make the 
best bwgain for me you can.* 

* What I 3 E 0 U going into it so soon ? ’ said he. 

The man liad seen me before. 1 had visited the pen 
they kqnt, under pretence of examining their stock. 

‘ Yes,’ said 1; * 1 ’vo made up ray mind to buy that 
girl, ag please attend to the matter at once. I wiU call 
again in the morning.* 

On returning the next day, I found myself the owner 
of ‘Rachel, aged nineteen, and warranted sound in 
every particular,' as 1 took up the bill of sale. When 
I returned to the hotel, after getting through this 
stroke of business, I found a letter awaiting me, post- 
marked ‘Niagara Falls.’ I tore it open, and reid as 
follows: ‘We are safe on the other side. <^oa know 
who.* * 

‘ Htnrah 1 hurrah ! * shouted I, capering around the 
room— ‘ hurrah ! hurrah ! they are safe ! * 

‘ What the deuce is the matter with you ? * said the 
astonished Stokes. ‘ Are you going crazy? Who is it 
that’s safe?* 

‘Why, Kate and William. Who else do you sup- 
pose?’ said I. ‘Hurrah!’ 

. Stokes started up a i<)ok of alarm, and« ex- 

claimed :* ‘Uusb, man; for Heaven’s sako, hush. Bo 
you want to be rain|d for ever ? ' What have you been 
about ? It can’t be possible that you’ve had anything 
to do with their escape. You certainly haven’t been 
such a fool as to vnix yourself up in any such busi- 
ness?’ A Ad Stokes rose and looked out into the 
entry to see if we were overheard by any one ; then, 
returning to his seat, asked : ‘ Tell mo truly, have you 
had anything to do with it?’ 

‘ Yes, I have,’ said I boldly. 

‘ Tlten you aro a greater fool than I took you for,^ 
replied Stokes. -‘Don’t you know,’ he continued, 
‘that you have ^exposed yourself to the possibility of 
being incarcerated in tlie state’s prison for life ? How 
did you do it?* 

1 then relateii to him the whole affair, concluding 
with the ^ast that 1 did not fear the whole of Rich- 
mond, although at that very moment I was shaking | 
all over in contemplation of the risk r,had run. When 
1 had finished, Stokes, putting on ifk long face, replied : 

‘ Do you know, sir, I’ve a great mind to give you 
up to justice. I’m out of all patience with you, you 
abandoned malefactor. Hero I brought you into the 
hospitable state of Virginia, confiding in your honesty, 
and you signalise yfiiur advent by coDspi|iDg with and 
assisting runaway niggers; spiriting them off with as 
much facility ns if you had been born on the under- 
ground railway, and been a conductor of the line ovef 
mnee you left your cradle. Go, sir; pack your trunk, 
and ]p»ke tracks for some dirty abolition city; take 
the<^»l you have bought with,you,ngnd shew me 
youvwe no more.’ And, as ho concluded, he crushed 
^ bat down over my eyes, and left the room, shout- 
ing with laughter os he went: * Queer fdlow that, 
Stokes!’ 

A week after tjiis occurrence, ja gentleman of re- 
markably prcpossesBlng appearance might have been 
seen seated in tlw cars which were to take him ftom 
Niagara to New York,, where, it Is said, he took the 
steamer for Europe. On toe fiatfym beside the train, 

a group of three persons were standing as it moved 
away; th^ waved their handkerchiefs and kissed their 
hsnds. William Sykes, his wife Kate^ and sister Racthd, 
formed the groups and the preposseBBing man in the 
cars was your veiy humble servant. 

THE CUCKOO MYSTERY. 

Tun truth of Lord Bacon’s saying, tliat ‘ an admixture 
of a lie hath ever something pleasant in it,' is well 
illustrated in some points of natural hlstoiy, where 
a fiction, which a single observation would shew to 
be false, has held its ground for centuries. It is 
difficult to account in any other way for the obstinate 
vitality of many simple and alipost obvious lies. One 
of these cases is that of the cuckoo. This bird has 
been a favourite subject for poets and natoralists to 
exercise tlieir imagination about; though' tlie latter 
have far exceeded the former in the boldness and 
originality of their fictions. It is lucky for some of 
these daring romancers that the cuck<x> cannot bring 
an action for libel against them, or tho case of 
Cuculus canorus verstis Pliny, ./Elian, and others, might 
terminate unfavourably for the defendants. 

Setting aside tho reckless inventions of authors, there 
is mudi that is curious and interesting about tho habits 
of the bird. It is a well-known fact that tiie cuckoo 
never builds a nest of its own, always committing its 
young to tho care of other birds; accounts of this 
strange habit are to bo found in every popular book 
of natural history, and cveiy school-boy has his own 
particular legends (Minceming it. It is singular, how- 
ever, that though tlie young cuckoo itself has furnished 
the subject for so many talcs and pictures, itlie egg, 
in English books at least, has hardly been noticed. In 
Germany, the case is different ; there tho bird is much 
commoner than with us; and tlio observations of 
some German naturalists have established one of the 
roost remarkable facts in toe science of ornithology. 
We find their observations recorded in a German 
quarterly publication, entirely devoted to ornithology, 
named ^er the distinguished oniithologist, Naumann,* 
and edited by one w^ known iu toe science, Mr E. 
Baldamiis. 

It has always been remarked that the egg of too 
cuckoo is exceedingly variable in colour ; sometimes a 
light greenish blue, and sometimes spotted with different 
shades of gray and brown, like that of many song- 
birds. This strange variableness is curiously illustrated 
by Mr BaUlamuB.t ‘Before me lies, in a box with 
many compartments, a small collection of birds’ eggs ; 
at first sight, it might be taken for a collection of the 
eggs of various warblers. I ask a lad, who ib*^‘'prctty 
well acquainted with the common* eggs of the neigh- 
bourhood: “What is tiiis figg ? “ A garden warbler’s.” 

“ And this ?” — “A whcatcar’s and so on.’ But the 
fact is, all these eggs are cuckoos’, which ‘are found, 
as most ornithologists know, resembling thoso of 
almost all the common warblers— toe water-wagtail, 
blackcap, skylark, meadow pipit, &c.’ 

He afterwards gives a Ust of twenty-eight birds, 
whose eggs the cuckoo’s have been feund tb* resemble ; 
among which are those we have mentioned, as well as 
the redstart, the reed warbler, tho red-backed shrike, 
the redbreast, &c.t Now, tho singular thing is toat^ 
with few exceptions, these have been found in the nests , 
qf toe birds wliose eggs they resemble ; or, in other 
words, the egg of the cuckoo agrees in colour with those 
among which* it is laid. This remarkable fact is estab- 
lished by numerous observations, which Mr Baldamui 
has reduced to a tabular form. Frcun this table it 

* Nmmannia ; Jrehie fUr die Omithidogiei Stuttgardt : 
Uolhniui. London: Williaina ond Norgato. 

4 iVatimo»mta,‘1863 ; p. 307 (3d qaarter). 
t He also glvea a plate ropreseaUng a great number of thcM 
varieties ; no one coold bellore, at flrit eight, that they were oU 
oodEoos* egge. 
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appears that out of seveoty-six cnckoos* eggs, sixty- 
four agreed in colour and markings with tl^ Uiey 
were associated with ; the remainder mostly resembling 
those of the white wagtail and the I'eed-warhler. 

It also appears that the reed-warbler i; &voured 
with the largest number of cuckoos* eggs— nine oui 
of the sefventy-six, of which eighth exactly resembled 
its own eggs. The white wagtail comes next, taking 
seven eggs coloured like its own, and one like the 
reed-warbler*s. The hedge-sparrow, which is supposed 
to be so frequently the young cuckoo's foster* parent, 
has only one. This is, at all events, enough'to shew that 
tiie rule holds good in most cases, and the excep- 
tions will presently be seen to be easily explicable. 
The end attained by tins is, obviously, that the bird 
which has the care of the young cuckoo treacherously 
committed to her, may not recognise the stranger's 
egg among her own. Another question is, how it is | 
accoinplislied — whether tho same cuckoo always lays I 
eggs of one colour, or of colours varying according to 
the nest they are laid in ? 

It lias been supposed by some, that tlie sight of the 
lying in the nest, so works on tho imagir.ation of 
the female cuckoo, that the egg she is about to lay 
takes their colour, as Jacob made Laban’s cwos bring i 
forth Bi)c>ttcd lambs by putting half-peeled rods before 
them, fills is not without analogies in physiology ; but 
tho facts are against it. For instance, cuckoos' eggs 
are sometimes laid in empty nests ; and two cuckoos* 
eggs, of different colours, have been found in the same 
nest: also, observations seem to shew that the same 
bird always does lay eggs of the same colour. Firsts 
The colour of cuckoos’ eggs seems, in some measure— 
Temminck says, entirely— to depend on the locality ; 
and it is well known that the cuckoo always haunts a 
certain small district year after year. Three cuckoos’ 
eggs have been found in the same district in different 
birds' nests, but undistinguishable from each other. 
Each bird must, of course, if this is the case, bo provided 
with the instinct to lay its eggs in the nests of a par- 
ticular species ; and it will only occasionally, when it 
cannot find a iicst'^of tliis species at hand, have recourse 
to the nests of other birds. This also explains why the 
exceptions almost always rescmhlo tlio eggs of those 
species which are the iirincqial favourites with tho 
cuckoo, such as the white vragtaii and reed-warbler, i 
as mentioned above. 

Secomlfy^ Various observations shew that Iho colour I 
of the egg is fixed before the cuckoo sees the eggs 
it intends to deposit it among. For instauec, a 
female cuckoo 'was caught alive on a haystack, in 
tlie lUiftghb'ourhood of wliicli was a redstart’s nest it 
probably intended to visit, and, when in confinement, 
laid a greenish-blue egg liko a wheatear’s, and thus, 
of course, very much resembling the blue eggs of the j 
redstart Again, a cuckoo was observed slowly and | 
quietly flying into a small bush near a wood : though | 
frightened away, it returned again ; and when at , 
last it left tlie bush entirely, a pratincole’s nest was | 
found on the ground, with tlie bird sitting on it, and, I 
close by oip the ground, an egg resembling the prat- 1 
incole's, but larger — (exactly liko w'hat tho observer 
declares ho has occasionally found in pratincoles’ nests 
before, and believes to be cuckoos’ eggs. ! 

The cuckoo had obviously been looking for n nest 
for its egg, but was prevented from depositing it here 
by the obstinate sitting of the pratincole. Why, thed, 
was the egg on the ground ?' It is a curious fact that 
the cuckoo always lays its egg on the (^und in the 
first instance, and conveys it to the nest in its mouth. 
In many cases, this is necessary ; for instance, it would 
bo impossiblo for tho cuckoo to lay its egg in the 
ordinary manner in the nost of a redstart or a water- 
wagtail ill the hole of some tree or wall. Female 
cuckoos have been shot with the in their mouth. 
Levaillant ohierveu tlie same habit in the yellow 


cuckoo of Africa— many whiidi he shot in this way 
either half-swallowed the egg, or cast it out of their 
mouth in the death-spasm. This is no doubt the 
origin of tho stories of the old writers that the endsoo 
laid its egg from its mouth. It must requircRa pret^ 
wide gape to take in tho egg, and with m^st birds ft 
would be impossible; but tlie extreme smallness of 
tlie cuckoo's egg in proportion to tho size cf the bird 
permits it.* Such an arrangement as this must also be 
very nccessaiy when so small a nest as tho golden- . 
crested wren’s is chosen— fiff this tiny creature some- 
times luis a monster of a young cuckoo foisted upon . 
her— the weight of the cuckoo laying an. egg in tho ! 
ordinary way, would quite break down the little nest. 

Mr Ualdamus spbaks of having found (fiickops* eggs 
in the nests of the red-backed shrike, whicti imitated 
the two varieties of the egg of that bird, in having 
either a greenish or reddish-gray ground colour. Tliis, 
of course, gives a certain amount of difficulty ffi dis- 
tinguishing the cuckoo’s egg ; hut it cam generally be 
recognised, in the first place, by its size, which varies 
very little ; it is very small in proportion to the size , 
of the oird, being generally smaller, and never larger, * 
than that of the skylark. There is generally, too, a 
perc*cptible difference of colour from the eggs it is asso- 
ciated witli, and the spots' are seldom if ever arranged 
in a ring tound the larger end, as in so many eggs. 
Tlie shell is very thin, and has a peculiar grain, which 
is difficult to dofi^rilic, hut may be seen by comparing 
the cuckoo’s egg with some other under a lens. 

The facts wo have mentioned are all taken from 
(xerroon sources. Tliere are special facilities in Ger- 
many for inquiry, in consequeucc of the bird being 
much commoner than with us ; but we have already 
seen some definite confirmations in English siiecimens, 
and there is no doubt that*furthcr investigations 
would elicit still more ^gmarkable results. Here is a 
field where even our younger readers may do good 
service to science; let each bird-nesting school-hoy 
who reads this, sec in tho ensuing spring wliether tho 
cuckoos of his own neighbourhood havq the same 
habits. Nothing is required but intelligent observa- 
tion. It is important to discover whether tho same 
bird really returns every year to the same district or 
beat; and whether cuckoos’ eggs of one colour ore 
especially characteristic of eacli district. 

FESTIVITIES IN B ALLYGABKIPFB. 
In Ballygarriffb wo don’t manage things exactly liko 
other people; we rather pride ourselves on some of 
the peculiarities which serve to distinguish ours from 
the plebeian vi]liig{;g«jn our neighbourhood* JiTe are 
remarkably ariap^atic— rather painfully sd towards 
any luckless wights who come amongst us without 
proper credentials of gentility. Tliey had far better go 
to Austria without a passport, or to London without 
money! Any hardy resident who ventures to call 
upoj ^licm, invite them, or recognise their existence in 
any shape of form, mns a very ^rcat risk of being 
tabooed in his or her own proper person ; our code V 
gentility resembling in this respect the laws of quoran- 
tine^that contact with tlie suspected brings even tlie 
healthy under p» ah'que. » 

Even amongat oumelves, wo have* little cliques and 
coteries, which maintain a sort of skirmishing and 
border warfare with each other ; and some of us who 
form a portion of the * cream of the cream,* ore willing 
occasionally to take an unlawful ^d venturous dip 
into the skimmed milk of society. 

Men, unmarried men es|KciaUy, are very scarce 
amongst us; and, of course, j^ke everything else, they 
ore esteem^ precious in proportion to their rarity* 
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time^ there were forty marriocreable ladies resid- 
ing in and about Bal}5'’garrifre— * tlie forty thieves/ as a 
iarcnitio old bachelor called them ; M-hile the number 
of gentlemen at all likely to assume the gilded chain 
of matr^ony, m’ss actually limited to three. 

* Forty deplorables, and but three availablesl* ex- 
claimed a ^sitor one day * u hat a dreadful dispre^r- 
tion!* Matters have somewhat mended since then — 
not matrirSonially speaking, lipwcvcr ; for nithough we 
have a few more bachelors amongst us, yet, like dsh 
that have been often angled for, and foxes that have 
frequently run before the hounds, they have become so 
wary, so difficult to catch, that our village is known 
almost proverbially as the worst place in Ireland in 
which a young lady may practise the exciting and 
profltahle sport of husband-hunting. On account of 
this paucity of gallant knights and squires, we ladies 
are wonderfully independent of their company and 
escortv indeed, Ballygarriffe, albeit situated in ‘our 
troublous kingdom of Ireland,* as good Queen Bess 
need to call It, is about the quietest and most peace- 
able spot in the dominions of Queen Victoria. Miss 
' Saunders remarked to me one day: ‘My dear, one may 
walk about here at any hour of the day or night 
without even an umbrella.* The non-essential charac- 
ter of which Tmplement, however, referred exclusively | 
to its secondary use as a warlike weapon ; for our | 
dften -weeping skies render its legitimate office any- 
thing but superfluous. 

We have pleasant little tea-parties now and then at 
each other's houses, wliere the usual programme of the 
evening is as follows: First, excellent strong well- 
creami tea and coflee ; and such a Sally Lunn. rich, 
light, gold-coloured, as I never saw equalled at any 
trans-Ballygarriffitc party. This commendable meal 
is partaken of by the gvests, comfortably seated round 
a table; Mrs Bennett, indeed, once resolved to be 
genteel, and to have the tea, coffee, and cold sweet- 
cake — a miserable substitute for the glowing Sally 
' Lunn— banded round properly on trays ; but one 
handmaiden mona^d to upset a cup of coffee over a 
pink silk-dfesB ; and the oilier sent cake, cream-ewer, 
and sugar-bowl flying into the centre of an ottoman, 
covered with satin patchwork, the ‘ box-patteru,* and 
the vety pride and delight of its owner's heart. 

So the trays were voted a bore, and the hand- 
maidens a nuisance ; and every one was glad to return 
to the bright mahogany-table and the pleasant hissing 
nr A. 

After tea, follow de rigueur Annie Laurie, To the 
yV’est, and ExceJsior, sung and performed by one or 
more of the company. We all sag that we*re 
extremely^ fond 'of music; that, in fact, it is quite 
a passfbii with us; but I soiflbKines cannot help 
suspecting that in reality wc are all\*?ry glad to get 
to the third act of the evening— namely, a round 
game. This is usually either ‘Club the Constable,* 
played for love, and therefore very honestly; or 
extremely limited loo, of which so much cannot be 
said. Indeed, the cheating is so barefaced, so avowed, 

. so much a matter lOf course, and so general, that it 
becomes quite honest; and the laughter, fun, and 
jesting, the comical disputes about the ownership of 
a disputed threepenny, and the transparent flirta-* 
tiOM conducted beneath the equivoque of winning or 
losing queens hearts and knaves, render our Bally- 
garriffe card-playing the merriest* and <rioBt innocent 
gambling in the world. But the * seeing each other 
vAome* ato thrife festivities is the most amusing part 
of Sometimes there are five sevml sots 

offeP^lfbing in different directions, while the whole 
aMaMilo pnitectinr contingent consists of two house- 
jfllb, one dog, one lantern, and two gentlemen. 
;^' 9 Rie ^ these latter, being an old married man, 
Ml wife under bis^arm, and walka off in total 
ard of * the girU be leaves beliind him.* The i 


other, one of our veiy few availables, as Miss 
Saunders's maid remarked : ‘ Four gentleman, has to 
diwide himself.* 

We seldom have a moon on those tca-patty even- 
ings; and as to gas, such a thing is not to l>e named 
amongst us. The upstart town, indeed, on the other 
side of the river, lately set up a gasomoter, and offered^ 
half scornfully, to lay subaqueous pipes across, and 
give us the benefit of its illumination. But, as wo 
all agreed, ‘gas would spoil Ballygarriffe: the dirty, 
narrow streets of Merton, filled with drunken sailors 
and squalling brats, might indeed require to be lighted 
at night; but our pretty terraces, our clean, quiet 
roads, our village street, which has houses at one side 
only, and trees at the other, quite like a boulevard — 
they surely require no other illumination tlmn that of 
the twinkling stars and silvery,, moon.’ Th's latter 
clause was the contribution of a sentimental r.inideii. 
Miss Angelina Stamers, who resides in a romnntie 
cottage with lier widowed sister, Mrs Bennett. Ti.e 
moon and stars are certainly all very well, when they 
happen to be so courteous as to shew themselves; liOf: 
when we have to go home in the dork, funny litt.e 
scenes do occur. 

Our lanterns, like most articles under the suf^od- 
lance of Irish servants, generally contrive to b\; 
dc combat when they are wanted. * 

‘Why won't the lantern continue lighting tb night, 
Ijcary?* inquired Miss Allen of her servant, ns th<^ 
iliekcring flame cxiiircd in the very darkest p.art rvf 
the strand-road. 

‘Why, thin, myself doesn't know, miss, unless 'lis 
on account of the wick.' 

‘ What's the matter with it?' ** 

‘Tis the way, miss, Norry couldn't find the wicv. 
anywhere from the top to the bottom of the lioi^e; 
and BO she unravelled one of the masthcr's worstcad 
socks, and put in a bit of the yarn, thinking 'twould 
do beautiful ; but I’m afeard it won't light.* 

If the moon, according to the ancient legend, bo 
tlie receptacle of cverytliing lost on the earth, she 
certainly must contain a good many of our lanterns. 
Mine, at all events, like Miss Allen's wicks, was not 
to bo found ‘ from the top to the bottom of the house,' 
w'hcn I wanted it one dark evening that I and a young 
friend who was staying with me were going to drink 
tea at Mrs Allen's. 

‘What shall we do without the lantern, Mick?’ 
I inquired of my butler. 

‘ (111, don't be afeard, ma'am ; I'll light ye there ii> 
style, never fear I* 

So, trusting to this oracular promise, we prqr^c'cded 
to array ourselves for our expemon. It happened 
that my young friend had broughj^dhing with her 
in the way of a head-covering Dfl||j^paTticularIy 
stylish, and, tliereforc, an cspcciallywMl^onnet 
so, for reasons partly of economy and panM^ com- 
fort, and trusting to the darkness of the niph she, 
in the absence of the master of the house, coolly put 
on his wide-awake hat. I offered her, in additionf the 
loan of another portion of his garments, which, how- 
ever, she declined, on the plea of their utter incapacity 
to contain the vast circumference of a steel petticoat. 
Welly VO were ready at last, and standing in the hall. 

‘Mick!’ 

‘Coming, ma’am, Immediately.* And up walked 
ofur satellite, looking as brilliant as a primary planet, 
from the in^nious contrivance which he carried in his 
hand. It consisted of an end of tliick mould-candfey 
lighted in ft cracked tumbler, which, after all, served 
admirably to light us on our way, and shew^ off to 
sucli advantage the laughing blue eyes and rich nut- 
brown hair bmeath the saucy wide-awake, that I really 
think if we had met any beaus that evening, they 
could scarcely have retained secure possesrion of their 
hearts. 
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There wiia rather a sliarp breeze awcepinp^ along the 
strand-road ; and Mick, a martyr to his own discorerVy 
was fain to keep his hand on the top of tiie tumbler, 
until the sensation of burning becoming intolerable, he 
used to remove tlie aggrieved member forui moment 
and shake it well. \V(f could hear him, at the same 
time; mutter soUo vw'e,. ^Bad hick to iti— 'tis more 
throublc tiiaii the lantern, afthcr all!* 

At length we reached our friend’s house in safety, 
guided, as her sou remarked, ‘ by a Will-o’-the-Wisp^ 
if not by a Jjick-o’-the-Lantern.* 

Mrs Heniiett returned with us that night, her home- 
w'ard path lying in the same direction as ours. The 
wind liad gone down and the moon risen, and very 
calm and beautiful w'as the scene around. On one 
e: i' were fields and groves stretching down to the 
ro.*'f or# the other, tho gently plashing tide washed j 
t)j ■ ‘o.v p;*rapet-wall which bounded the footpath. | 
. huniaii being did we see during our walk. 

‘ H i-' kept close behind us, ostensibly in dutiful 
.'I'v it'l.'ince, hut really because he was fully persuaded 
' i!'!. the ro.id was ‘airy* — that is, haunted by rhosts; 

;• .'othiiig, I suppose, would have induced him to 
• ■ I ’ alone. 

\ - iiut. a lovely night, Mrs Bennett,* 1 said. ‘I am 
sure, mdy for the sake of appearances, wc do not want 
a serv-au. or any one else, to protect us.* 

‘ No, iiideiHl. Angelina and 1 often walk here until 
it is qiiile late, and we never met any one to s]ieak to, 
except (uu! night, when a poor, civil, drunken man 
C'.ud us to allow Idin to walk along with us, in order 
t. pi -vf'iit the police from arresting liim.* 

Au'kdid you consent, Mrs Bennett?* I asked, with 
.{'tme curiosity ; for although X knew her and her 
to he about the most good-natured women in 
Baliygarritfe, 1 really scarcely thought their kindness 
of heart would carry them i/iat length. 

* 'Fo he sure wo did ; and he walked along with us 
quite civilly, until we got to our own door ; only saying 
now and then: *'Do you think, ma’am, the police will 
take me up?*’ And we used to say: ‘*0 no ; make your 
nntid easy, we’ll protect yon!** So he thanked us, 
and got into the ferry-boat, and I hope tho men in it 
took good core of him, and did not let him fall 
verboard.* 

' (jood-night, Mrs Bennett,* I said, cordially pressing 
tier hand; *I*in glad we did not meet any drunken 
i:«tui, wlicthcr civil or uncivil, to-night.* 

It was duly announced one day in Ballygarride that 
Miss Saunders was going to give a large party, a real 
unde. 4 mblc ball ; and in order to furnlsli tho necessary 
quota of partiv '.tf for tiic young ladies, our village 
contingent behig quite inadequate, and the demand 
far exceeding the supply*, the hostess w'as obliged to 
have recourse to tho nearest garrison-town. 

The officers then stationed there were all English, 
and being quite fresh arrivals, they knew nothing 
whatever of our village or its society; but finding 
their quarters extremely dull, they were delighted to 
accept Miss Saunders’s invitation; and, accordingly, 
five gay military heroes made their appearance at the 
appointed time. 

It iiappcned that amongst tiie native guests invited 
were Mr Taylor, his wife and sister; and it so chanced 
that they arrived rather fashionably late, some tiipe 
after the officers had ma<le their appearance. Having, 
according to our primitive custom, walked from their 
liome, the two ladies were shewn np-Bti(|rs by their 
hostess’s neat maid, in order to have an opportunity of 
bestowing a little mutual adjustment on their coiffures. 
And this process proving of somewhat a lengthy nature, 
Mr Taylor was left far longer than he approved of, to 
stand in the hall and await, with what patience he 
might, the tardy descent of his fair womankind. Being 
naturally of au active disposition, he looked around 


for some means of whiling away the tinm; and his 
attention being 'attracted by a basket of v&sitfng-cardf 
lying on tiie table, he began to turn them over,«with* 
out, however, deriving much amusement fixm tiie 
mere perusal of a set of well-known names. *sRaisfng 
his eyes from this profitless employment, happened 
to glance at the opposite wall, where the officers* great- 
coats were hanging in a row ; and a bright Uea struck 
him. ' We^now, on good Dr Watts’s aufnority, wko/ 
it is that * finds some mischief still for idle lionds to ' 
do;’ and assuredly the inspiration seemed not wanting 
on the present occasion. Hastily selecting a number 
of ladies* cards, appertaining to our single 'as well as 
our married notabilities, be stuffed them promiscuously 
into the pockets of tho greateoats ; andsthSn, in A calm 
and complacent frame of mind, accompanied his wife 
and sister into the reception-room. A pleasant, merry 
party it was: the rooms certainly were scarcely large 
enough for the amount of polking required to%t into 
them ; and the consequent collisions, or ^collnsions,* os 
an old friend of mine always says, were neither few nor 
noiseless. 

‘ Young Waters trod on my toes,* said Mr Digby, 
‘but I paid him off in the next polka, for I gave him 
a blow of Gcorgiana Wilson, which sentjiim spinning 
across the room.* The probably unpleasant effect re- 
sulting to the young lady, of being thus made useful 
in the novel character of an offensive weapon, .never 
seemed to trouble her chivalrous partner. 

‘All!’ observed one of the officers, a remarkably 
tall, stout, and awkward-looking son of Mars, as he 
endeavoured, with an assumption of languid grace, to 
walk through a quadrille with a smart, enpieyh^ bright- 
eyed little damsel — ‘ Ah, they might as weH ask a 
man to waltz round a w'aahing-basin, as to daunce in 
such a room as this ! * * 

‘Certainly,* wa*8 the tl^ly — and the rosy lips that 
uttered it scarcely reached the hero’s massy shoulder 
— ‘even the ocean, you know, appears small when 
Leviathan taketii his pastime thertin.’ Thanks to tho 
extremely coiupressed dimensions of the qgadrille, this 
retort of little Miss Davies w^as heard by every one 
engaged in it; and the captain \/a9 ever afterwards 
known at mess by the sobriquet of ' Leviathan.* 

There was a capital supper ; plenty of good things 
were eaten, and plenty of good things were said during 
its progress. And then came more dancing, and tlie 
mirth grew fast and furious; nor was it until long 
after daybreak that the young ladici/ and the officers 
found tliemsclves restored to their respective quarters. 

It was rather late the following day when the 
military gentlemen discovered the fair ones* cards 
lying snugly conj^ed in their podkets. * \ council 
of war, or ratUff^ courtesy, was held, lAid it was 
decided nem. cm., thnt it must be the custom among 
the wild Irish, wheif they wish to make tho acquaint 
ance of 8tranger.s, for the ladies to take the initiative 
after this singular fashion. 

‘ Hang it, thero were some smart, pretty girls among 
theiM ' said one gay lieutenant ; *aiid I vote we go 
down in the n.:xt train, and pay^ round of visits at 
Ballygarriffe. It would be a pity to disappoint tbb 
•dear creatures.* 

The proposition was carried by acclamation; the 
ladies both young and elderly, quite innocent of foregone I 
conelusions, were charmed with the affable si&ll-talk 
of their milltllry visitors. Walking-parties, boating- 
parties, dinners, and picnics, were speedily organised ; 
papas, husbands, and brothers amiably consenting to* 
leavas their cards at tlie barracks ; and an inordinate 
quantity of flirtation was course tho natural and 
necessary result. * 

Two bon&jide matches also, which, lam Ih^ppy to 
say, are likely to turn out v|ry well, trace their origin 
to Mr Taylor’s idle five minutes in Miss Saunders's ‘ 
hall ; and 1 have just heard of a third as on the iqpik. 
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lUttTe Miffl Davies hat actually determined to tempt 
periloofl ocean of matrimony in company with 
Leviatliiin, who^ the tliinkt, it likely to prove a better 
.partner for Ufo than he did in that memorable 
quadrillcS 

. t.. — ^ 
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Befobs thia goes before the public, the launch of the 
Great Eastern or Leviathan will probably have been 
accomplithed. The disappointment in the first attempts 
was the grqpter, that the company are in want of 
money, and liopSd tc raise L.100,000 on mortgage of the 
big ship, when once she should be in the water. The 
delay revived the question as to the economy of such 
a raoncter. Certain shrewd shipowners say that 1500 
tons is the laggest size that poj/St and they ask saga- 
ciously, whether any government will risk ten thousand 
troops at once in one vessel ? Only let the Leviathan 
take her plunge, and these and other interesting 
questions wiU be answered. 

Nothing ciAne of the electric light, whicli we were 
told was to be used on the same occasion. R has been 
tried, however, a few miles higher up the Thames, to 
light the workmen employed on the new Westminster 
Bridge, and with a result which appears fatally objec- 
tionable. Its intensity produces shadows so very, 
black, that the workmen were continually betrayed 
in their movements, and fell off the stages into the 
water. Something yet remains to be done to make 
the electric light procthally available : for operations 
under water it answers well. 

Some years ago we noticed a series of promising 
electrical experiments made by Mr Baggs at the 
Polytechnic Institution; and we are glad to find that 
hb continued his researches. He has now a scheme 
for accelerating the transmission of messages by the 
electric telegraph-.-a useless scheme, as some will think. 
But although the signals fiy fast enough along the 
wire, tlie . manipulation by which they are produced is 
comparatively slow. A clerk cannot by any possibility 
spell more than a certain number of words in a minute, 
and Mr Boggs pitrposes to get over the inconvenience 
by emplc^ing steam. He takes a band of gutta-percha 
which is pierced with holes ; into those holes, pins are 
inserted, usblch present the message, and the bands 
being s^’ .in motion by the steafiV^gine, the pins 
• make contact in passing with the signal apparatus, 
and thus deliver the message t<^ the wire with all 
desirable rapidity. This application of power to 
telegraphy, if it can be realised in practice, involves 
important consequences, especially with a sub-Atlantic 
cable in prospect, and the under-sea lines to the Levant. 
It may be necessary to remind our readers tliat Mr 
Baggs employs frictional and not galvanic electricity, 
finding it better suited to 'the required work.-— The « 
hues m telegraph across the Mediterranean are coming 
into operatioi^ and Paris has been brought into com- 
munknjli with Africa. Hie first messages were sent 
fr omJjj Bfers to Bon; thence by* wajP*uf Sardinia, 
..SfliPK Bpezzis, Piedmont, Savoy, Chamb^iy to 

lie Institution of Civil Engineers opened their 
on with papers on practical subjects : ‘ On laght- 
Mines by Oa^ for example, the importance of 
wfuea may be inforred firom the fact that the esti- 
mated cost of the oil and tallow burnt in the mines 
Sbgfand is L,600,000 aqrear. In one of the Cornish 
mines the ^pense is L.7000; and taking the two 


counties, Devon and Cornwall, it amounts to L.90,000 
per snimm ; and all the wliile the light is imperfect, 
and the effbet on the tAr of the mine highly deleterious. 
Mr Wrigh^ the author .of the paper, described an 
exi^iment made at Balleswldden Mine, which proved 
entirely successful. Gas was. forced by pressure down 
the shafb^a depth of 780 feet— and all the ladders and 
workings were lighted, to the satisfiictioD of all con- 
cerned, The annual cost of candles had been L.834 ; 
of gas, it was not more than L.487 ; and, besides, * the 
ventilation was better, there was an entire absence 
of the sickening smoke and bad odour previously 
pervading the mine^ arising probably from some par- 
ticular compounds of hydrogen and carbon, given off 
during the imperfect combustion of the candles.’ 
Indeed, the introduction of gas appears to bo advan- 
tageous in every respect; and although there is no 
risk of explosion in the Cornish mines, Mr Wright 
sees no ‘reason why the system should not be extended 
to mines generally, and under certain precautionary 
measnres, to coal-mines.’ 

Mr Peter Barlow is busy with the subject ho 
brought before the British Association at Dublin, 
' On the Mechanical Effect of Girders and Suspension- 
chains ;* he demonstrates by reasoning, and seeks to 
do so by experiment, that the most economical beaver 
of a railway bridge is n suspended iron girder. He 
proves, what Mr Fairbairn admits, tliat the Britdnnia 
Bridge over the Menai is five times as heavy as it 
ought to be, and might have been with perfect safety. 
The people at Montreal might perhaps save a million 
or two of dollars were they to adopt Mr Barlow’s 
method.— But of all the projects recently initiated or 
revived, those for effecting railway communication 
direct between France and England are the most 
astonishing. M. de Gamond proposes a tunnel to 
run under the bed of the Channel, with shafts rising 
at intervals as towers above the water, to insure ven- 
tilation; and an artificial island to be formed midway, 
08 n convenient station and universal port. He has 
published a quarto volume, with map and plans on the 
subject. An English engineer, on the other hand, is 
for building a bridge, to rest on great piers erected 
at intervals of about '500 feet all ai:ro8s from Dover 
cliffs to CaiK) Grisnez. Wc mention these schemes 
as characteristics of the age ; not that we think them 
likely to be carried out, or that it would be desirable 
to attempt by any such means to aliolish the ‘narrow 
seas.’ Less magnificent, but more useful, is the pro- 
posal — ^whidi at last seems to be mode in earnest — to 
get parliamentary sanction for omnibus -tramways 
along some of our principal metropolitan thoroughfares. 

When the calculating-machine, invented by Mr 
Scheutz of Stockholm, was exhibited at Somerset 
House and in other places, wc more than once drew 
attention to its merits. We rejoice for the inventors’ 
Bakes — father and son — to hear l^hat our government 
have bespoken one of their machines for the use of the 
registrar-general. That useful and industrious func- 
tionary will employ it to calculate the tables, and 
arrive at the data which odd so materially to- the value 
of Jiis periodical lieporte. Anotlier kind of machine, 
talked about by Mr Meclii, at an agricultural meeting 
in li^BSex, seems to foretoken a marked change in tho 
cultivation of farms. It is described as an implement 
combining a railway, * adapted for a^iculturol pur- 
poses, patented by Mr Halkett, by wdiich he promises 
to plough land at Is. 7d. the acre ; hoe it at Is. 8d. ; 
get in tliejiarvest at Is. tho acre; and carry the 
manure, &c., of tlio farm at Id. per ton per mile.’ If 
all this can be realised, it will be interesting to watch 
the effect of such an implement on the condition of the 
rural labourets. 

Mr Wyatt Fapworth’s paper, read at the Institute^ of 
British Architects, entitled ‘An Attempt to determine 
the Periods, in England, when Fir, Deal, and House 
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PaintiDfT wore First Introduced,* is worth attention, 
and as likely to be acceptable to the general reader as 
to the profession. Mr Fapworth shews that deal boards 
were imported from Norway at the early date of 1273. 
in ^zabeth’s reign, fir was largely used ; hence it is a 
popular error to believe that our ancient honses were 
built exclusively of oak timber. Painting of wood- 
work begins to be mentioned in the thirteenth ccntuiy; 
but in that and the fourteenth, wliitewash was the 
favourite mask of walls inside as well as outside 
the house; and in London, the thatch even was 
whitened— perhaps as protection against fire. Mr 
Papworth concludes his paper with some excellent 
practical remarks on house-painting, which explain 
wherein consists the diidcrence between good work and 
bad work, and reveals some of the tricks of the trade ; 
but as this is a part of the subject we have heretofore 
noticed, further mention of it here may be dispensed 
with. 

The first meeting of the Boyal Society — the first of 
a session as important to science as that oi parliament 
is to the nation— was made attractivo by General 
Sabine’s vivA vora exposition of ills paper on the 
magnetic observations made by the captain and officers 
of ittie iVoL'er, while they lay for three years at Point 
Ihirrow ^luring tlic search for Franklin. To an 
OP tsidigt there may not appear anything very astonish- 
ing fff such a work; but these observations are of 
especial i!)ierest, inasmuch as they shew tliat what are 
called ‘magnetic storms' — that is, nnusunl diaturb- 
nneos of the magnets — take place simultaneously at 
Point Harrow, and at Toronto in Canada, but In pre- j 
cisf'ly opposite directions. In this opposition General j 
Sabine believes a clue may be found to one of tfie j 
causes of terrestrial magnetism, and that if observa- | 
tions were made in a spot about midway between ' 
the two, a neutral point would in all probability be I 
discovered ; and this point once clearly made put, 
llic way, full of promise, would be open for further 
discoveries. The question is considered to be of such 
importance* that government have been asked to send 
out an ('xpiHlition to the arctic coast to make observa- 
tions About the mouth of Mackenrie River, in which 
latitude it is tiiought the neutral point will bo fount!. 
Tlirec years of observations would bo required to 
funiisli trustwortliy data, and to admit of the neccs- 
sarj' com}>ari8on with those made in other places. 

St Andrew's Day brought, as usual, the auniversaiy 
meeting of the Royal Society— their first in Burling- 
ton House. Lord Wrottesloy, the president, shewed in 
his address from ithe chair, that science has not been 
idle wl^late; lie summed up her achievements, spoke 
(!onfidcnlly of the future, and tlien distributed the 
rewards by which the Society mark their appreciation 
of meritorious achievements. He gave a royal medal 
to Professor E. Frankland of St Bartiiolomew's 
Hospital fur his valuable qliemical researches, particu- 
larly on the constitution of the alcohols ; another to 
Dr ’Lindley, the well-known botanist and author of 
vrorks on botany ; and the Copley medal to Michel- 
Eiigcne Okevroul, a French savant to wliom chemistry 
and art are largely indebted. By bis investigations 
and experiments upon saponaceous compounds, he 
determined the true cause and nature of saponification, 
^nd opened thereby the way for a new branch of 
industry, now highly appreciated by thousands in 
form of stearine and composite candles. But lor 
Chevreurs experiments, tho obtaining of hard and 
valuable fats from coarse low-priccd oils grould prob- 
nbly not yet have been possible, nor would organic 
chemistry have become' the master-science it now is. 
Although aged, Chovreul still pursues his researches 
with enthusiasm. Ilis recent work On the Law of the 
Contrast of Coburg has made his name familiar to a 
largo class of students who arc not chemists. We are 
glad to observe that the Royal Society maintain tlieir 


commendable practice of ignoring'uatlonalitlei^ and 
seeking only to encourage science in the award of tb^r 
honourable distinctions. • 

Dr Livingstone has sot off on his return to Afidea, 
rich in fame and fortune, but not beyond hi#^eserts. 
We hear that the sale oU his book has produced 
him not less a Jum than L.5000. He*goes first. 
to Lisbon, to confer with the Portuguese ^vemment 
on tho que^ion he has so mucli at iican;4nd in the 
course of a few months we may hope to hear of his 
doing great tilings towards the introduction of trade 
among the natives of Africa. He is now independent ; 
and ^ing so thorouglily self-reliant, he will not be 
one to shrink from any labqurs which* may seem to 
him a duty. Apart from the story of Misadventures, 
his book is Valuable for the incidental glimpses of 
character it affords, for its plain dealing with the 
faults and blunders of the Cape government, and with 
the want of moral con^ience among tlio Boersj* We 
may mention here that Lord Clarendon has promised 
that a vessel shall be dcspatclicd forthwith to explore 
tbo Zambesi. Good news this for cutlers and .cotton- 
spinners. 

Mr Fortune, who has come home, and written a third 
book about China, has had on offer froip tho United 
States government of tlie agency for the introduction 
and cultui^ of Cliinese productions within the States. 
— We are to have now a weekly mail to Indio, and 
there is some talk of introducing our alphabet for 
native use into that country.— At Irkutsk— for away 
within the Arctic Circle— the Rassions liavc a gymna- 
sium or college, in wliich German was one of the 
languages tauglit. By a recent ukase, German is to 
be dropped in favour of English, or, as the imperial 
document has *the American language.* The 
Russians have a settlement at the mouth of the 
Amoor, to which the w^mericans trade; lienee, to 
fkeilitate intercourse, tins language is to be studied in 
the schools. A few years wo gave a brief sum- 
mary of on American’s project for^ an exploration of 
tlic Amour, and to penetrate to the interior of Tatary 
along the great stream. 

News has been received from Mr Palliser, who, as 
we mentioned some montlis ago, started u'ith an 
expedition to explore unknown parts of British North 
America, between the head-waters of the Missouri and 
the Saskatchewan. The region comprehends 113,000 
square miles, inhabited part^ by Indians. A primary 
object of the expedition is, to find a> practicable pas- 
sage across the Rocky Mountains in that latitude, by 
which safe communication may be established between 
Canada and Vancouver’s Island — matter likely to 
become of great im^rtance. At thF date«ofJ],i8 dis- 
pntclies, Mr PidM^was at Red River sottifinient— a 
place of whichmt is said that it has been helped into 
helplessness; and fic intended to winter at Carlton 
House Fort, and to get across to the Pacific in the 
course of 1858. He had visited the Eakabaka Falls 
on White Fisli River, which plunge down a lieight of 
171 f'et, and he considers that they form a gran Ter 
spectacle tlian Niagara. * 

We learn from Norway, that tho last winter hi 
•Greenland was so unusually severe, that five hundred 
persons died of hunger, owing to their ordinary sup- 
plies being cut off by tlie terrible weather. Let us 
hope that the present .winter is merciful to fJaptaiu 
M‘Clintock hAd lift little bond of adventurers who 
are out to search for relics of Franklin. — ^We add W 
this a fimt about onr own weather. On that 
Thursday, October 22, which broke up the dry season, 
two and a half inch.cs of rain fell, thus giving in 
one day more than a tenth of thenwholb annusl . rain- 
fall. The London districts included in the Rtfgistrar- 
general’s Reports comprise ^8,000 acres, and it lias 
been computed that twenty million tons of water fell 
within that area on the day in question. 
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‘ K-NOTES. ' 

^..VAlrSd VirST WEBB, ARE, ABB OUaUT TO BE. 

,..^A7«EII9 ttM4 to ooiisider tliemaelves fsoine otill do] 
f'iliotiBd t6' have a positiye knowledge of the soundneM of 
tV^P<trtiei,Bpdn whose bills they advanced the money of 
'flmir onstomen. They discounted, fa fact, within the 




; easy about the demauds of their depositon. Of course,, 
on this system no large interest, if any interest ‘at all, 
.'eonid be allowed upon deposits; and fortunes were not to 
be made In a few years. 

Graduellyr however, has grown up a totally difibrent 
iQrstem, and, under stress of unhealthy oom^tition, bank- 
ing baa been driven from ita safe and honest course. The 
itenIcB and bOl^brokere have become the npliolden , of 
llbtitions credit, leid the finders of oapltal for the conduct 
of enormous bualniteBes by men of no means. Instead of 
discounts bel&ghig to real trade, they keep afloat miltfons 
upon millions of hills that represent no value whatever; 
and upKold a rotten competition, that robs Ikir traders of 
their rightfiil profits, and involves honest men In the ruin 
of rogues. The johit-stodc banks keep little or no reserve 
of their cnstsniers* money : it is out on mortgage, out on 
ships, out on loans at fixed pei’tods, out on bill^out on call 
. .with the bill-brokers. By these shifjtSi they pay large 
dividends, and fun large risks, at the pei^* of their share- 
holders and depositors. 

Surely no one imagines that the Liverpool Borongh 
Bank, the Western of Scotland, the Staffordshire anjl 
Wolverhampton, or the Northumbcrlaud and Durham 
district bank, have been compelled to close their doors 
from losses in the tmo business of banking. It is not as 
bankers, but as traders, as money-lenders, as builders iff, 
ships ^'knd warehouses, a:, pushers of trade and stampers 
of woithless bills for bankrupts or penniless men, that they 
have failed. The closing of their doors corosB of a caicer 
deserving exposure and punishment, and the non-exposure 
of which, more than the fiiilure of the banks, is a public 
, calamity. — * U.* in the Leader. The remedy proposed is, 
\^at tbe B&nk of England shall charge 1 per cent. 
?^Bdditioiml on rc-disooiiiitB, 

OUBBISECT ARB CAPlTAXi. 

The omission to keep in view the double function por- 
fhnned By gold and convertible bank-notes of serving at 
<0066 as capital and currency, has led the public mind into 
imEtricabto confiiston on the sutpect of restriction, of 
which the advocates of igirestEicted issuee have largely 
availed .themselves. The;:, mystery may be cleared up 
by caBifig the managers apd ^directors of tho Western 
JEkifik, atid otliegt hi similar; dnmmstoocs,. and the 
huelveail ^fiierchaiits to whom advanced the 

Qt^iita] ana deposits of their cnnflding^btomera, before a , 
coinmittoe of die House of Commoni^ anf examinii^ them 
as to the causes of the present commereial 
incuts. Let the merchants be aaked^When you had, 
fonds of your own in any of die banka of your district, 

. did you find a difficulty in obtaining eurrdicy with which 
Co conduct your excfaangea both* at homo and abroad? 


They could give ofily^'piie answer--*' No.* Let the next- 
quesdou be — When extended your transactions 
beyond the limits of your ;owii resources, was it currency 
as a mediate of exohani^ '^t.yoa wanted, or capitals* 
Only one .answer could be ^Ut^ped to this question— 
'It was capital.' Then let thtamlhe asked: 'Do banks 
supply eapital to manofacturete amL merchants.?’ Tliey 
would probably answer, 'Tes; that is'.qne of the objeots of 
their inatitntiim.* ' Whenoe, then, do the banks derive 
the capital which they lend?* 'Prom thplr shareholders 
and depositors.* * When you m that the currency is 
deficient, do you mean that all the gold avtd convertible 
bank-notes in the United Kingdom are not sufiioieiit to 
enable merchants to buy goods wd tiay debts in any part 
of tbe world, provided they possess a legitimate oominanil 
over these by having deposits or balances at their credit 
with their bankers?* We should like to hear their answer | 
to this qbestion.^' It could not, consistently with reason, 
be in the negative. We should follow it up by asking : ' Or, 
do yon mean that persons who are carrying on trade 
greatly beyond the limits of their own resources, and have 
no Imlanoes of their own with their bankers, find it diffi- 
cult, especially when their solvency comes to be doubted, 
to obtain gold and bank-notes, on easy terms, to serve 
tlicirf ns eapital in sustaining their overgrown transac- 
tions?* The answer to this question would, wo think, 
bring out tlie fact, that currency has never beep wanting 
to those who hold balances with iln^ir bankers ; end that 
it has been gold and bank-notes to officiate as capiuU tliat 
embarrassed traders have really been demanding. 

We should then proceed: 'When tho banks have 
advanced, in loans and discounts to merchants, all their 
subscribed capital, and as large a portion of their deposits 
08 they should, in prudence, part with— if thesq, do not 
soiBce to supply the wants of men who are trading on 
borrowed capital— is it the duty of government te conic 
to the aid of such borrowers, and pcriuit' the baidcs to 
issue notes for their accomiuodatloii, without reference to 
their ability to convert them into specie on demand?* 
The answer to this question would, in our opinion, shew 
that the opponents of tho Bank Rcstrictiim Act, under the 
equivoque that tbe curt'ency is deficient, really demand an 
unlimited supply of inconvertible bank-notes, which may 
serve them as capital in maintaining their speculations. — 
Sqpteman ncwsjwper. 


NEW BOXANCE BT XATNE BEIB. 

On the 2d of January 1858 vfill appear in thh Joimxal 
the eommencement of 

OQEOLA: 

A STOEf OF THE SEMINOLE WaIT* 

BT CAPTAIN MATNE BEID, 

AUTUOB OF TBE 'WAB-TRAIL,* &c. | 

7b be emtinued teeeMy HU eompMed. 

. - ; ■ 1 

The present number of ttie Jounul eomplotos tho Eighth 
Volume, for which a title-page anil Indea have' been prepared, 
and may be had of the paUkdieis and their agento. 
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